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PREFACE 

TO   THE   AMBBIOAN   EDITION. 

Tm  general  cto«te,  and  merite  of  ObhauMn's  Commentary  on 
the  lfe/Te.tam,.t  ar.  too  well  known  both  abroad  and  at  home  to 
need  being  set  forth  in  detail.     In  it=  comb.,jat>o„  of  exact  ph. to- 
logical  learning,  careful  tracing  of  the  logroal  connex.on  and  fuU 
nnfolding  of  the  though.,  and  heart,  spnpathy  wrth  «»  sp- of 
the  sacred  writing.,  it  stands  almost  alone,  ha,mg  nothing  fnlly 
'responding  to  iU^  our  own  or  any  language     Thr.  "men  °f  rare 
and  high  exoellenees  makes  it  almost  equally  valuable  to  the  scholar, 
and  the  unlearned  but  intelligent  student  of  the  Scriptures.    The 
Lter  finds  the  richest  vein,  of  thorrght  »P-»^. --If  "P'T '"* 
unfolded  in  it.  depth  and  spirituality  ;  wh.le  the  for„,cr  find,  the 
leading  critical  and  philological  point,  di.cu.sed,  bnefly  indeed,  but 
with  a  judgment  and  accuracy  which  fumi.h  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  soundnes.  of  the  rich  doctrinal  and  practical  teachings  that  are 
based  upon  them.     A  striking  feature  and  excellence  of  the  Corn- 
menlJ  is  it.  clear  and  constant  recognition  of  the  orgamc  unity 
of  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  hence  its  constant  illustration  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Old     Beyond,  perhaps,  ">;  -"■l"-'*/  »' 
commentator.,  Olshau.en  has  traeed  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
dile  revcMon  through  its  suoee.sive  stages.     He  sees  the  New 
Testament  rooted  in  the  Old,  the  Old  reaching  its  eonsnmrnation  m 
the  New  1  and  he  is  eminently  fehoitous  in  employing  the  beautiful 


aod  blended  lights  wMch  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  s 
ume  Mcitrt-oeally  cast  upon  each  other. 

His  Commentary,  in  its  English  dress,  has  been  for  some  yea,, 
before  the  public,  a,  part  of  the  valuable  scries  of  works  eompnsed 
L  Clark's  Eoreii  and  Theological  Library.  It  has  been  received 
with  general  and  steadily-gro»ng  favor.  The  p.«ent  publishers 
therefore,  doomed  that  they  might  suhsei-ve  the  mterests  both  oi 
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X  PREFACE   TO   THE    AMERICAN"   EDITION. 

eacred  learaing  and  practical  piety  in  making  it,  by  an  American 
edition,  more  accessible  to  the  Americao  public  :  and  this  the  more, 
as  the  enterprise  would  enable  them  to  add  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  English  work.  It  was  with  great  diffidence  that  the  editor 
undertook  the  supervision  of  the  work  ;  and  he  would  have  shrank 
from  it  altogether  had  he  foreseen  the  amount  of  labor  which  its 
execution  would  involve.  It  will  be  proper  to  specify  briefly 
the  improvements  which  have  been  attempted  in  the  American 
edition. 

1.  Since  the  death  of  Olshausen,  a  new  and  thoroughly  revised 
edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Ebrard,  his  pupil,  friend,  and  successor  in  the  theological  chair 
at  Erlangen.  The  general  character  of  Ebrard's  alterations  is  stated 
by  himself  in  the  accompanying  preface.  He  has  performed  his 
work  with  judgment  and  fidehty.  Without  modifying  the  general 
character  of  Olshausen's  work,  he  has  greatly  improved  it  by  correct- 
ing errors,  retrenching  superfluities,  striking  out  objectionable  pas- 
sages, and  adding  much  valuable  matter  by  way  of  illustration  or 
correction.  This  (fourth  German)  edition  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  edition,  and  been  scrupulously  followed  through- 
out. Tbo  public  has  thus  access  to  the  latest  and  much  improved 
German  edition  of  the  work 

2.  Apart  from  these  modifications,  the  translation  itself  has  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  revision  by  a  close  and  constant  comparison 
with  the  original.'  Of  the  English  work  the  editor  would  not  speak 
in  terras  of  unjust  disparagement.  It  evinces  fidehty  and  industry, 
and  is  in  parts  nearly  unexceptionable.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  is 
marred  by  serious  defects,  sometimes  mistaking,  sometimes  obscur- 
ing, and  sometimes  even  directly  reversing  the  sense  of  the  original, 
and  elsewhere  injured  by  an  awkwanl  and  unidiomatic  style.  The 
editor,  therefore,  has  gone  through  the  work  sentence  by  sentence, 
correcting  errors,  clearing  up  obscurities,  pruning  redundancies,  and^ 
80  far  as  might  be,  rendering  the  style  more  neat  and  idiomatic. 
He  is  aware  that  his  work  is  but  imperfectly  accomplished  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  more  essential  qualities  of  a  version,  viz.,  accuracy 
and  clearness,  he  feels  assured  that  the  work  will  not  be  materially 
wanting.  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  alterations  will  perhaps  be 
best  iUnstrated  by  a  few  examples.  We  present  in  paraUel  columns 
the  two  versions,  confining  our  selections  to  the  present  volume. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   AMERICAN   EDITION. 


EDINBURGH  EDITION. 


AMERICAN   EDITION. 


Tollp  4.    The  life  of  Je.us  presented  P.ge  13:.    Tbo  life  of  Jc^a  presented 

^ch  a  fblnes.  of  the  most  wied  «ppeax-  itself  i.™  manifold,  v^oty  of  aspects;  h.s 

«noes,  and  Ms  di^urses  braatbed  so  ri<^  a  dis^^es  poured  upoo  h^  d>.c.ples  so  nch 

stre^  of  life  upon  the  circle  of  his  disdpies,  a  eti^  of  lif^  that  ay  smgle  md,TiduaI 

that  aingle   individuds  were  incapable  of  w^  utterly  iocpable  of  apprehencUng  the 

adequately  compreheuding   Ihe   exceedmg  overwhelming  fdne^  of  his  character.    In 

grajidenr  of  Li3  character.    In  Him  there  him  were  disclosed  elements  .vbich  c 

was  revealed  something  that  surpassed  the  set  of  human  feeulties  ^ 

pomcr  of  smgle  human  individmiJa  to  ap-  grasp. 


ToL  1  p    12     As  m  the  Savionr,   the  Page  144.    As  in  the  SaWour,  the  JSyr-f, 

Aovot  was  manifested  in  a  .^,a,  so  in  a  Wcrd,  w^  manifested  In  a  ™^«,^  lody,  ^  ia 

comprehensive  delineation  of  Oie  hfc  of  Je-  a  comprebensiTe  delineation  of  hisbfe,  along 

s«^  the  popular  and  temporal  element  in  his  with  the  ^iritual,  the  national  aad  temporal 

manifestation  must  appear  rividly  associated  elements  of  his  charaxiter  reiiuired  to  be  hy 

with  the  apprehension  of  its  spiritual  unport  ingly  set  forth. 

ToL  II.  Matt.  xiv.  13,  p.  163,  Mte.    De  Page  676,  uota    De  Wette  thinks  that 

Wette  thinks  that  Lite  places  this  feeding  Luke  places  this  feeding  m  a  different  local- 

in  a  different  locality  from  MatUiew  and  ity  from  Matthew  and  Mark;  thatheknowi 

Mark-  he  knows  nothing  of  a  passage  across  nothi.^  of  a  passage  across  the  ^  and  re- 

the  ae^  and  conceives  Bethsaida  to  have  fcrs  to  the  Bcthsaida  on  the  western  shore 
been  on  the  western  shore. 


But  the 
spiriluai 


abuse  o' 


age  4e5.  And  the  deeper  the  signifi- 
-e  of  speech,  the  more  culpable  its  abuse; 
,  m  speech,  as  the  expression  of  the  soul, 
laji'a  entire  character  revealed. 


Vol  II.  Matt.  xiL  3T,  p  101 
more  that  the  word  has  reference 
tbmgs,  the  more  punisiiable 

.  is  even  the  word 
n  of  what  is  in  man,  in  which 
ttie  whole  natnra  of  man  is  revealed. 

Vol  n.  Matt.  xiy.  23,  p.  169.    For  it  is  Page  521.    lor  we  have  here  not  so 

not  so  much  an  inteiposed  influence  broi^ht  much  an  influence  brought  tn  bear  on  na. 

to  bear  on  nature,  that  is  here  spoken  of  (viz.  turc,  as  a  personal  withdrawal  from  the  con- 

in  Christ's  waMi«  on  the  sea>-the  spedal  trol  of  oarthiy  natural  laws,  here,  i>^.,  that  of 

difaculty  in  this-  case  consists  m  his  with-  gravity, 
drawing  himself  personally  Irom  lie  control 
of  earthly  natural  laws. 

Tol.  II.  Mark  XV.  7,  p,  178.    In  the  nest  Page  5^8.     In  the  next  place,  the  kq!  o* 

place,  the  jcoi  <.i  introduces  the  supplement-  introduces  the  answering  clause  (the  apododa 

ary  remark--and  if  any  one  says,  Your  ofthepropo«tion):-"if anyonesays,  What 

property  is  consecrated  to  the  temple,  it  is  would  have  been  yours  is  consecrated  to  th^ 

then  unnecessary  for  him  to  honour  his  father  tempie,  he  need  not  (oi  R  he  shall  not)  ho.i- 

and  hia  mother."  ora  ^^Mt  and  mother." 
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TcJ.  n.  p.  194.     Then  although  Ci.','"?  is  Page  542.    Since  altliough  Cw,  Jeaucn,  is 

immediately  explained  at  Matt,  xvi  12,  as  immediatBly  explained  at  Matt.  xyi.  12,  as 

di^o;t'^  yo' tli's '3  ""**'>'>*' '""^^  °"  ^P"'''  i''''tiV,  doctrine,  jel  tliia  ia  not  to  be  ro- 

&om  the  wliole  circumstanceH  amidit  which  ((aiiiel  separately  from  their  entire  moral 

it  stands;  for,  oatwardly  considered,  there  coniitun;  for,  outwardly  con.=idared,  there 

was  mncbtruth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Phar-  was  nrach  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  thePhor- 


Tol,  II.  p,  201.     The  repi'csGiitatian  thus 
given  exhibits  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 


by    ea  enlv  powers,  the  a   3 

en     bea   not  m  rely     um 

nd  Huthority,  but  have  their  aa 


T      II   p            M  tt  P  g    555.    At  the  outset,  we  sranmarily 

ou         w        m   ar                       so  tliose  yiews  wWcli  reduce  the  fact  it- 

.^r     h                      ac             to            in,  sc        a  dream  or  an.  optical  delusion ;  views 

an  optical  delusion,  and  we  deal  m  the  same  in  which  thvmder,   Ughtning,   and  passing 

way  with  the  views  aa  to  thunder  and  light-  mists  take  the  place  of  the  voico  of  God  and 

ning  and  passing  mists  which  soma  would  ths  cloud  of  light, 
substitute  for  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  light- 

Tol  n.  p.  236,ch.  xviii.  5.    Tlie  simplest  Piigc  511.     The  simplest  explanation  is, 

explanation  is  that  this  description  of  it  is  that  this  form  of  description  is  occasioned  by 

occasioned  by  the  preoading  admonition  (set  the  preceding  mention  (made  distinctly  by 

fbrth  clearly  by  Matt.)  to  enter  into  the  king-  Halt.)  of  entermg   into  the  kingdom   of 

domofGod.  God. 

Vol.  ni.  p.  3,  Luke  xii.  50.      He  coun-  He  counsels  therefore  that  they  should  in 

aels  therefore  that  tlieyshouldwitliout  delay  season  become  reconciled  to  their  advcr- 


Tliese  specimens  have  been  taken  almost  at  ranilnm,  and  they 
might  he  multiplied  hy  hundreds,  and  in  minor  matters  by  thou- 
sands, even  within  the  compass  of  the  first  two  volumes.  They 
Trill  show  the  imperative  need  of  a  careful  revision  of  the  work. 

3.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  publishers  to  make  the  work  more 
widely  useful  by  a  translation  into  Enj^lish  of  the  numerous  Greek 
words  and  phrases  scattered  through  the  text.  The  Commentary 
of  Olshausen  is  based  on  the  original ;  its  citations  are  made  almost 
invariahly  from  the  original ;  and  its  criticisms  and  explanations  are 
of  course  founded  immediately  upon  the  Greek  text.     The  work  is 
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thus  designed  piimoiay  and  almost  eiclUBiTely  foi  scholars.  TlisitB 
Bciolastic  character  the  editor  has  felt  it  his  dutjMlyto  retain, 
and  to  make  all  his  modifeations  in  strhserrioncy  to  this.  He  has, 
therefore  while  tianslathjg  the  Gieeh  words  and  phrases  oconrrmg 
in  the  text,  retained  the  original,  except  in  cases  where  it  hod  heen 
already  once  or  twice  glTen,  or  where  nothing  whatCTer  was  depend- 
ent on  its  retention.  He  has  then  (as,  for  example,  where  ™«t«, 
&««>o»w,  S  vlh^  TOO  fcrni,  etc.,  occurred  with  no  pecnhanty  of 
meaning,  and  merely  inten-upting  the  Sow  of  the  English  sentence) 
silently  replaced  them  hy  their  English  elidTalents.  This  process 
might' perhaps,  have  heen  advantagoonsly  carried  much  farther,  hnt 
the  editor  prefened  erring  in  this  respect  i»ther  in  deficiency  than 
in  excess.  In  the  purely  philological  and  critical  remarks,  which 
have  valne  only  for  scholars,  he  has  of  course  rarely  added  the 
translations.  In  his  renderings  he  has  generally  adhered  to  the 
language  of  the  common  Tersion.  When  this  was  inconvenient,  he 
has  unhesitatingly  deviated  from  it. 

4  The  editor  hardly  ventures  to  add  as  another  advantage  oi 
this  edition  the  brief  notes  which  he  has  himself  here  and  there  in- 
terspersed through  the  volume.  Annotating  the  Commentary 
formed  no  part  of  his  original  purpose.  But  in  proceeding  he  could 
scarcely  resist  the  impulse  here  and  there  to  express  lis  d»aent  from 
the  particular  expositions  of  Olshausen,  and  especially  m  what  he 
deems  some  serious  errors  of  doctrme  he  has  felt  bound  to  do  80. 
With  a  general  soundness  of  judgment,  and  a  warm  sympathy  with 
evangelical  truth,  Olshansen  is  yet  not  free  from  the  charactenstio 
faults  of  his  countrymen.  He  speculates  sometimes  with  a  subtlety 
and  sometimes  with  a  mysticism  characteristically  German,  and 
sometimes  bends  philology  to  the  support  of  the  favourite  here- 
sies of  the  deiman  theologians.  The  editor  has,  therefore,  both  m 
minor  and  more  important  matters,  occasionally  added  a  note 
(signed  K.)  expressing  his  dissent.  This  he  has  generahy  done 
with  the  utmost  brevity,  choosing  lather  to  suggest  than  elabo- 
rately argue  the  grounds  of  his  opinion.  The  deshe  of  brevity  must 
be  his  apology  for  the  dogmarical  air  which  may  occasionally  char- 
acterise the  notes.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  understood  that  he  has 
commented  on  all  from  which  he  dissented.  He  has  intmdueed  no 
modifications  into  the  text,  except  that  in  two  or  three  instances 
he  has  silently  corrected  an  error  in  lexicography. 
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With  these  remarlfs  the  editor  suhmita  the  present  yolume  to  the 
public.  The  remaining  volumes  wiU  follow,  it  is  hoped,  at  no  long 
intervals.  If  they  ahall  subserve  the  interests  of  evangelical  truth, 
the  deep  love  of  which  has  evidently  inspired  their  author,  the  highest 
aim  of  the  editor  and  the  publishers  will  have  been  attained. 

A.  C.  Kendeick. 

EoCHEStBR,  August,  1356. 
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The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  work,  notwitlistanding  many 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  details,  remain  essentially  the  same 
in  this  new  edition  of  the  Commentary,  since  I  think  I  may  take 
it  for  granted  that,  in  these  points,  I  have  met  the  wants  of  onr 
times.  I  regard  it  as  my  chief  ohject  to  bring  out  the  inward 
unity  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally, and,  hy  the  interpretation,  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
unity  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  Sacred  Books.  T6  have  been  con- 
tinually noticing  interpretations  which  origmate  in  entirely  remote 
views,  aa  well  as  to  have  been  constantly  opposing  unchristian 
tendencies,  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  since  in  that  way  the  flow  of  the  spirit  would 
necessarily  have  been  interrupted.  Exegetical  lectxires  have  to 
supply  what  is  necessary  in  reference  to  the  enumeration  of  differ- 
ent interpretations,  to  the  refutation  of  errors,  to  grammar,  arche- 
ology, and  history. 

Hence  it  naturally  follows,  that,  in  this  third  edition,  such 
lately  published  works  aa  Strauss'  Life  .of  Jesus,  and  De  Wette's 
Commentary  (who  profeases  to  agree  with  Strauss  in  the  principles, 
but  would  prefer  a  less  extensive  application  of  them,  which  is, 
indeed,  evidently  inconsistent,  aa  Strauss  has  very  justly  demon- 
strated in  reply  to  Mm,  see  "  Berliner  Jalirbiicher,"  183T,  No.  1,  ff.), 
could  not  be  noticed  by  me,  so  far  as  there  is  a  difference  of  prin- 
ciples between  their  authors  and  myself.  In  those  passages  where 
that  difference  was  not  involved,  I  have  not  omitted  to  notice  these 
works  also,  but  have  used  them  as  well  as  treatises  more  congenial 
to  my  own  mind,  among  which  I  mention  particularly  Tholuck's 
masterly  exposition  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  order  by  strict 
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impartiality  to  gather  with  ever-increasing  purity  the  senae  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Still  it  was  very  rarely  that  I  gained  any  hght  from 
the  works  of  Strauss  and  De  Wette,  even  as  to  the  externals  of 
Scripture ;  while  I  am  greatly  indehted  to  Tholuck'a  labours  in 
every  respect. 

Still,  as  the  notorious  work  of  Strauss  contains  a  continued 
series  of  attacks  on  my  Commentary,  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  my  silence  with  reference  to  these  attacks. 

At  first,  I  determined  to  write  a  special  work  on  the  subject ;  hut 
the  composition  of  it  was  prevented  hy  protracted  illness.  Mean- 
while, such  a  flood  of  refutations  is  being  poured  forth,  that  I  can- 
not even  hegm  to  write  down  my  thoughts,  because  every  moment 
brings  some  book  or  pamphlet,  which  has  already  discussed  first 
this  point  and  then  the  other  on  which  I  intended  to  enlai^e.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  a  single  work  appeared  in  favour  of  Strauss  ;  and 
even  in  the  few  criticisms  that  were  somewhat  favoiirable,  nothing 
new  whatever  was  brought  forward  in  confirmation  of  Lis  view." 
All  parties  in  the  theological  world  are  unanimous  in  the  rejection 
of  his  work.  This  being  the  state  of  afiairs,  the  danger  to  theology 
from  Strauss'  work  may,  we  hope,  be  regarded  as  removed ;  among 
the  laity,  mdeed,  it  wiU  do  the  more  mischief.  Of  course  science  ia 
not  to  expect  thus  to  be  freed  from  the  conflict ;  for  even  though 
the  inapplicability  of  the  mythical  interpretation  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  evidently  demonstrated,  yet  heroes  will  soon  arise  to 
call  our  courageous  and  unprejudiced  Stiauss  a  cowardly  poltroon, 
full  of  superstitious  assumptions,  because  instead  of  venturing  to 
Bpealt  out  plainly,  he  only  now  and  then  gently  hints  that  Chris- 
tianity and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  him  simply  the 
product  of  unbounded  fanaticism,  or,  to  speak  more  decidedly,  of  a 
monstrous  deception.  As  Dr.  Paulus  at  first  propounded  his  natu- 
ral explanation  of  the  miracles  amid  loud  rejoicing,  and  now  sees  it 
turned  to  ridicule  hy  Strauss,  who  stands  upon  his  shoulders,  a 
similar  result  awaits  the  latter,  with  his  mythical  explanation. 
And  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  reading  the  signs  of  the 
times,  Strauss  will  not  need,  like  his  predecessor,  to  live  to  be  eighty 
years  old,  in  order  to  hear  with  his  own  ears  the  derision  of  his  more 
decided  disciples  The  history  of  the  worid  advances  with  accele- 
rated pace.  The  infant  Antichrist  struggles  powerfully  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  and  hastens  to  its  birth.  May  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  attain  moie  and  more  to  a  knowledge  of  itself,  so  as  to  bo 
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able  to  separate  itself  from  all  antichristian  elements ;  and  may 
Christian  science  vigorously  guard  itself  against  the  dangerous 
error  of  supposing  that  such  excrescences  of  unbelief,  as  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  mythical  character  of  the  New  Testament,  nece^arily 
belong  to  its  course  of  development !  Such  phenomena,  theology 
ought  to  treat  purely  apologetically— i.  e.,  in  that  department 
■which  defends  the  domain  of  Christian  science  ^nst  attacks  from 
without;  in  its  inward  sanctuary  such  formations  have  no  place 


In  an  apologetic  point  of  view,  I  still  intend  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  a  refutation  of  the  mythical  system,  inasmuch  as  I 
propose  to  myself  a  renewed  comprehensive  investigation  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  to  which  Dr.  Theile  of  Leipsic  has 
kindly  invited  me  in  his  work  recently  published  against  Strauss. 
If  it  be  proved  that  our  canonical  Gospels  are  the  productions  of 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  the  apphcability  of  the  mythical  inter- 
pretation of  the  life  of  Jesus  vanishes  most  certainly  and  completely, 
according  to  Strauss'  own  confession.  If  God  grant  life  and  health, 
I  shall  proceed  to  this  recasting  of  my  earlier  work  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  printing 
of  the  third  edition  of  the  second  volume. 
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TO  THE  FOUKTH  GEEMAN  EDITION. 

It  was  not  without  a  degree  of  apprehension  that  I  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  respected  pnbHsher,  to  subject  to  a  reTision  the 
tainted  Olshauscn's  Oommentarr  on  the  Ctospels.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Commentaries  of  Olshausen  hear  an  impress  of  such  marked 
pecnhaiitj  that  the  disturbing  presence  of  a  foreign  hand  would  be 
immediately  recognized;  on  the  other,  I  was  aware  that  I  differed 
so  widely  from  my  lamented  teacher,  not  only  in  the  interpretit 
tion  of  many  mdiyidual  passages,  but  even  in  some  more  fimda- 
mental  views,  that  it  seemed  to  me  difllcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
steer  between  the  opposite  eztremes  of  depriving  the  public  of 
Olshausen's  eipositions,  and  of  proving  false  to  my  own  convic- 
tions Finally,  veneration  for  my  ever  to  be  remembered  teaeher 
interposed  additional  obstacles  to  any  thing  that  looted  lilie  cor- 
rection And  still  I  could  not  conceal  fmm  myself  that  sacred 
learning  had  within  the  last  fifteen  years  made  such  advancement, 
that  this  Commentary,  if  it  was  to  perpetuate  and  extend  its  bene- 
icent  influence,  stood  assuredly  in  need  of  revision.  I  determined, 
therefore,  upon  the  work,  and  proceed  now  to  state  to  the  reader 
the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  the  proposed  end  might  be  moat 
nearly  approximated. 

I  have  Irecinently  snhstitnted  the  more  for  the  less  precise  expres- 
sion. (Oomp.  e.  g.  at  Matt.  ii.  23.  Olshausen  thus :  « the  Evangelist 
has  reference  to  that  use  of  language  which  employed  Ncam-ene  m 
the  sense  of  despised."  I  thus  :"  the  Evangehst  has  reference  to  the 
faet  that  the  Naarenes  were  despised  by  the  nation.")  Manifest  m- 
accuiacies  (e.  g.  in  the  same  place  the  derivation  of  the  name  N,^«(..-. 
from  i,.)have  been  corrected.  Polemical  remarks  which  have  no 
importance  for  the  present  time,  have  been  erased  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  here  and  there  more  recent  literary  notices  have  been 
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appended  (as  at  Matt.  ii.  21,  oq  tho  death  of  Herod).  I  have  some- 
times abridged  widely  extended  discussions,  removed  repetitions, 
and  in  like  manner  thrown  out  oceasional  allusions  to  peculiar 
views  of  Olshausen  (as  e.  g.  on  the  trichotomy),  which  had  been 
fuUy  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  corrections  thus  far  mentioned  are  manifestly  of  a  nature 
which  involves  no  change  in  the  coloring  and  spirit  of  the  Commen- 
tary. But  where  I  have  dissented  from  Olshausen's  view  in  more 
important  points,  I  have  allowed  his  explanations  to  stand,  and 
subjoined  my  own  with  the  utmost  possible  brevity  in  notes  signed 
E.  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  incorporated  them  into  the  test  en- 
closed in  brackets,  [  ]  ;  here  and  there  also  I  have  added  in  the  latter 
way  mere  ea^lanations  and  e^ansions  of  the  thought  (as  at  Matt, 
vii,  15).  It  wiU  of  course  be  understood  that  I  could  not  always, 
but  only  on  more  important  questions,  append  my  dissenting  view, 
and  hence  I  hold  myself  answerable  only  for  that  which  I  have 
&U8   actually  added  either  in  the  foot-notes,  or,  the  bracketed 


In  the  order  of  events  I  differ,  as  is  well  known,  widely  from 
Olshausen.  I  have  allowed  his  remarks,  with  their  proofs,  to  stand 
unchanged,  and  in  appropriate  places  have  merely  made  a  reference 
to  my  Kritik  der  Evam,g.  Geschichte,  removing  only  repetUions  ;  as 
e.  g.  where  Olshausen  afler  once,  at  Luke  ix.  51,  having  developed 
his  view  in  relation  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(Keisebericht),  then  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  section  repeats 
the  statement  that  this  belongs  to  that  narrative. 

By  many  illustrative  additions  (e.  g.  at  the  parable  of  the  field 
with  its  diversities  of  soil,  of  the  unjust  steward,  etc.),  I  trust  that  I 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  rendered  to  its  readers  a 
real  service. 

May  this  Commentary  in  its  present  form  continue  to  impart 
the  same  rich  blessings  which  it  has  hitherto  dispensed. 

Db.  Ebbard. 
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The  mthor  of  the  foUomng  treatise  i»  knom  to  those  conYors- 
aBt  mth'ie  theological  Hteratuie  of  Geimany,  as  a  wntei  of  con- 
Biderahle  jelehrity.  He  was  horn  in  1796  at  Oldeslohe  in  tie 
Duchy  of  JolBtein.  He  receirad  his  UniTersity  education  partly  at 
Kiel  and  p.rtly  at  Berlin.  In  1822  he  became  theological  professor 
at  Konigsfer<»  in  the  remotest  north-eastern  part  of  the  Prussian 
domimons,  iheris  he  remained  tiU,  in  1836,  he  was  called  to  occupy 
the  same  chtir  at  Erlangen  in  Bavaria.  His  fame  has  been  derived 
mostly  fiom  lis  Commentaries,  as  being  his  most  eitenswe  produc- 
tions. They  ire  characterized  by  an  almost  utter  absence  of  philo- 
logical display  although  they  are  tar  from  being  deficient  m  learn- 
ing and  shrewlness.  The  author  prefeni  to  exhibit  results  rather 
than  the  proceses  by  which  they  were  attained.  His  mode  of  ex- 
position is  altogither  more  suited  to  common  mmds  than  the  eru- 
dite, cumbrous  node  pursued  by  most  Herman  commentators.  To 
use  the  languageof  Professor  Stuart,  "the  course  of  thought,  and 
tilings  rather  thai  words,  are  his  chief  objects." 

The  little  wor:  herewith  given  to  the  public  m  an  English  dress 
(published  in  Qeman  in  1832),  is  an  attempt  to  present  concisely 
and  simply  the  praent  state  of  investigation  concerning  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  NewTestament.  I  do  not  know  of  a  book  upon  the 
subject,  in  any  langiage,  which  combines  so  popular  a  cast  with  so 
much  comprehensivmess  and  justness  of  representation  as  are,  in 
my  opinion,  manifoted  in  this.  The  unlearned  but  iuc[uisitive 
Christian  may  here  kd  sources  of  reiection  and  conviction  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  thereoord  on  which  he  relies,  that  are  not  com- 
monly accessible  withiut  the  toil  of  severe  study. 

There  will  of  coura  be  found  in  the  work  a  tone  somewhat  alien 
from  our  English  view!  and  feelings.  Keference  is  had  to  religions 
ciicumslancee  differing  in  some  important  respects  from  our  own. 
This  pecuharity  of  ton,  however,  does  not,  in  my  opimon,  involve 
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anything  of  a  clearly  mischievous  tendency.  Its  influence  will, 
I  think,  be  useftil.  It  is  well  to  enlai^e  our  minds  through  aa 
acq^uaintance  with  the  sentiments  entertained  conceining  religiois 
things  hy  men  aa  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  piety  as  ourselves, 
who  have  been  nurtured  in  circumstances  quite  different  from  those 
by  which  we  have  been  affected.  By  comparison  and  inference,  in 
such  a  case,  we  may  be  much  benefitted. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  assenting,  without  restriction,  to  all 
the  views  which  this  little  work  presents.  They  may  be  rigH,  or 
they  may  be  wrong.  I  feel  content  to  launch  them  befoia  the 
public,  knowing  that  if  right  they  ^vill  swim,  and  if  wrong  tbty  wHl 
eventually  sink.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  fully  convinced  (as  nny  be 
judged  from  the  present  version)  that  the  book  is  in  the  aiain  a 
good  one ;  and  I  believe  the  public  wiU  endorse  my  opinion. 

In  proceeding  with  the  business  of  translation,  I  hsve  been 
guided  by  the  sense  rather  than  the  letter.  The  grarama;ical  con- 
struction of  the  original  has  been  altered  whenever  it  wfs  thought 
advisable  to  alter  it  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  sense  more  per- 
spicuous and  natural  in  Enghsh,  I  have  in  one  or  tw>  instances 
ventured  to  quahfy  an  expression  which  seemed  to  me  t,6o  strong, 
but  never  in  any  case  where  the  change  was  of  much  importance. 
For  instance,  I  have  altered  inconceivable  to  hardly  conceivable, 
etc.  I  have  also,  in  a  few  cases,  given  biblical  refereices  in  addi- 
tion to  those  furnished  by  the  author.  Many  of  thefigures  in  the 
original  references  were  {typographically  or  otherwie)  erroneous, 
and  have  been  corrected.  Biblical  cLuotations  are  presented  in  con- 
formity with  our  received  English  version,  instead  .f  being  trans- 
lated from  the  German. 

The  notes  which  I  have  subjoined  are  all  deignated  by  the 
letters  Tr. 

D.  r.,  jr 
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Seven  years  ago,  when  I  published  my  history  of  the  Gospela, 
it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  show  the  genuineness  of  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  a  small  wort,  designed  for  intelligent 
readers  generally.  But,  ui^ent  as  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  ap- 
peared to  me  even  then,  the  execution  of  my  plan  has  been  post- 
poned'tothe  present  time  ;  partly  because  I  was  hindered  from  en- 
tering upon  it  by  multiplied  avocations,  and  partly  because  I  hoped 
some  one  would  present  himself  who  was  more  capable  of  such  an 
undertaking  than  I  felt  myself  to  be.  For  I  knew  but  too  well  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  me  to  write  simply  and  plainly,  so  as  to 
become  even  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  in- 
vestigations of  such  a  description  as  must  be  noticed  in  this  work. 
As,  however,  no  one  has  yet  appeared  to  present  such  a  work  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  it  has  meanwhile  much  in- 
creased, nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  surmount  my  scruples,  and 
execute  the  work  as  well  as  the  Lord  might  permit. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  work  will  have  been  evident  to  everyone 
who  has  observed  how  certain  positions  as  to  the  pretended  spuri- 
ousnesa,  or  at  least  suspicious  character,  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  (positions  which  were  formerly  current  only  within  the 
circle  of  the  clei^),  are  now  entertained  among  the  common  laity. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  injury  which  is  effected  by  such  foolish 
opinions.  To  the  audacious  opponents  of  Divine  truth  they  afford 
a  fine  occasion  for  repelling  every  attempt  to  win  their  assent  to  it ; 
and  well-meaning  persons  often  find  in  them  occasion  of  doubts  and 
anxiety,  which  they  might  he  spared,  did  they  only  at  least  receive 
the  antidote  at  the  same  time  with  the  poison.  Such  an  antidote, 
to  obviate,  or  at  least  lessen,  the  destructive  consequences  of ^  the 
views  of  many  theologians  in  regard  to  the  bibUcal  books  (views 
which  are  diffused  abroad  sometimes  indiscreetly,  and  sometimes 
with  a  bad  intention),  I  wish  this  httle  work  to  be  considered. 
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It  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  my  endeavour  to  correct  the  -views 
of  many  not  very  clear-sightedj  though  well-meaning,  persons,  who 
appear  to  think  that  all  critical  investigations  of  the  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  are,  as  such,  wrong,  and  take 
their  origin  from  unbelief  This  idea  is  fundamentally  erroneous, 
and  not  seldom  arises  from  a  religious  conceit,  to  which  there  is  a 
special  liability  on  the  part  of  persons  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
internal  religious  life,  dispense  with  all  enlarged  views  of  the  con- 
nection of  theology  with  the  whole  church  of  God  on  earth,  and 
nevertheless  are  tempted  to  judge  of  things  beyond  the  pale  of  their 
capacity.  It  would  have  been  better,  therefore,  had  all  such  inves- 
tigations been  confined  within  the  circle  of  theologians  ;  but,  as  the 
doubts  to  which  we  have  referred  have  been  promulgated  among 
the  laity,  their  refutation  must  also  find  a  place  in  general  literature. 

I  should  very  readily  have  extended  my  investigations  to  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  have  not,  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  results  of  researches  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  are 
of  a  leas  stable  character  than  in  regard  to  the  New ;  and,  more- 
over, because  those  who  are  not  theologians  by  profession  have  fer 
less  need  of  such  information  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  as  is 
here  given  concerning  the  New,  inasmuch  as  to  Christians  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  and  his  apostles  respecting  the  Old  Testament,  the 
canon  of  which  was  then  completed,  affords  a  much  more  certain 
evidence  of  its  Divine  origin  (and  thus  of  its  genuineness),  than  any 
historical  reasoning  could  exhibit,  especially  since,  from  the  paucity 
of  sources  of  information,  the  latter  could  not  be  so  satisfactory  as 
it  is  in  relation  to  the  New  Testament,  As  to  unbelievers,  it  is  of 
much  greater  consequence  to  ui^e  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  them  than  those  of  the  Old,  because,  so  long  as  they  are 
opposed  to  the  former,  they  certainly  will  not  admit  the  latter.  In 
my  closing  remarks,  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to  designate  briefly 
the  right  point  of  view  in  the  determination  of  critical  questions 
concerning  the  Old  Testament. 

To  conclude,  I  pray  that  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  graciously  to 
accompany  this  my  hook  with  his  blessing,  and  cause  it  to  serve  aa 
an  admonition  to  many  a  scoffer,  and  to  console  and  set  at  ease  the 
minds  of  such  aa  have  been  perplexed  with  doubls. 

0L8HAUSEN. 
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Fob  fifteen  hundred  years  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  pos-- 
aesB  it,  has  heen  generally  current  in  the  Christian  church,  and  con- 
stantly used,  as  well  publicly  in  the  churches  as  likewise  ui  the 
domestic  circles  of  believers.  ,  This  fact  is  admitted  by  the  scholars 
of  modem  times  unanimously,  aince  it  can  be  shown  by  the  most 
certain  historical  proofii.  Hence  all  investigations  concerning  the 
genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  manner 
of  ita  formation  relate  only  to  the  first  few  centuries  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour  and  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  in  reafity  everything  must  depend  on  this  primitive 
period  ;  for  after  the  New  Testament  was  once  made  up  and  gener- 
ally admitted  in  the  church,  it  Could  not  be  lost.  Even  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  it  was  spread  abroad  in  all  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  by  a  multitude  of  copies,  it  being  more  frequently  tran- 
scribed than  all  other  books  together.  Hence,  even  supposing  that 
the  New  Testament,  say  by  war  or  devastation,  had  utterly  perished 
in  any  country,  it  would  immediately  have  been  introduced  again 
from  surrounding  ones.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  example. 
Even  such  churches  as  entirely  lost  connection  with  the  great 
Oathohc  church,  and  on  that  account  sank  to  a  very  low  point,  yet 
faithfully  presei-ved  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  is  proved  by  the  in- 
stance of  the  Ethiopian  church,  in  which,  on  its  discovery  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  the  Bible  was  found  still  in  use. 

Fix)m  the  great  importance  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  church 
and  the  whole  civilized  world,  it  was  a  very  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  scholars  to  know  exactly  how  this  momentous  book 
was  formed.  On  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  however,  in  the 
perusal  of  the  earliest  writers  of  the  church,  accounts  were  met  with 
which  are  somewhat  difficult  of  adjustment.  It  was  found  that  even 
before  the  compilation  of  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  into 
one  collection,  many  fathers  of  the  church,  perfectly  well  disposed 
toward  Christianity,  had  doubted  the  genuineness  of  particular  books 
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of  the  New  Testament.  This  circumstance  naturally  arrested  at- 
tention, and  the  next  incLuiry  was,  what  gi'ounds  such  early  fathers 
might  hare  had  for  ecruples  respecting  these  writinge.  In  consider- 
ing this  question,  one  thought  he  had  discovered  this  reason,  and 
another  that ;  and  it  often  happened  that  these  reasons  were  con- 
sidered weighty  enough  to  justify  the  ancient  douhts  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  books.  It  -was  at  the  Reformation,  particularly, 
that  thifl  free  investigation  of  the  Bible  began  to  extend  widely ; 
and  among  the  Eeformers,  Luther  himself  was  Specially  remarkable 
for  it.  From  these  inquiries  he  became  folly  convinced  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  most  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  he 
supposed  it  necessary  to  regard  some  of  them,  e.  g.,  the  Epistle  of 
James,  and  John's  Bevelation,  as  spurious.  In  this  opinion  he  cer- 
tainly erred,  particularly,  &s  is  now  acknowledged  by  nearly  aJl 
scholars,  in  his  rejection  of  the  Epistle  of  James  ;  but  great  as  was, 
and  still  is,  his  authority  in  the  eyes  of  many  millions  of  Christians, 
his  belief  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  two  books  has  done  no  essen- 
tial harm ;  they  have  maintained  their  place  in  the  New  Testament 
since  as  before,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  rejecting  them  has  only 
shown  the  church  the  truth  of  the  old  remark,  that  even  God's 
saints  may  err. 

From  this  example  may  be  clearly  seen,  however,  tho  total  ground- 
lessness of  the  fear  of  those  who  imagine  that  such  scrutinizing  in- 
quiries must  be,  in  and  of  themselves,  prejudicial  to  the  church. 
Such  examinations  of  the  origin  of  holy  writ,  and  its  individual 
books,  are  not  only  allowable,  but  absolutely  indispensable;  and  they 
wiU  injure  the  church  no  more  than  gold  is  injured  by  being  care- 
fully tried  in  the  fire.  The  church,  like  the  gold,  wiU  but  become 
purer  for  the  test.  In  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  eternal  revelation  of  God  reposes  in  quiet  security 
and  brightness.  A  wonderful  Divine  ordination  has  preserved  it  to 
UB  without  any  essential  injury,  through  a  succession  of  dark  ages. 
It  exerts  at  the  present  day,  upon  all  minds  receptive  of  its  spirit, 
the  same  Messed,  sanctifying  influence  which  the  apostles  claimed 
for  it  eighteen  centuries  ago.  How,  then,  can  these  sacred  books 
Buffer  from  careful  historical  inquiry  respecting  their  origin  ?  In- 
vestigation must  rather  serve  to  confirm  and  fuUy  establish  belief  in 
their  purity  and  genuineness.  That  this  is  actually  the  efi'ect  of 
really  learned  investigations  is  apparent,  likewise,  from  the  following 
instance.  When  the  very  erudite  and  truly  pious  Professor  Bengel 
of  Tubingen  published  his  New  Testament  with  all  the  various 
readings  which  he  had  been  able  to  discover,  many  minds  were 
filled  with  anxiety,  thinking  that  an  entirely  new  Testament  would 
be  the  result  in  the  end,  if  all  the  various  readings  were  hunted  up. 
They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were.     But 
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mark— althoiigli  40,000  Tarious  readings  were  aiscoTered  m  the  an- 
cient MSS.,  tlie  New  Testament  was  hardly  at  aU  altered  thereby  ; 
for  veij  few  readings  were  of  a  natuie  to  have  any  essential  beanng 
upon  a  doctrine.  Most  of  them  consisted  of  unimportant  transposi- 
tions, or  permutations  of  synonymous  words  (such  as  in  English  also 
for  and,  etc.)  ;  and  though  some  readings  were  more  considerable 
(as  e  g.,  the  celebrated  passage,  1  JohnT.  7  :  "For  there  are  three 
that  bear  witness  in  heaTcn,  the  Father,  the  Wori,  and  the  Holy 
(Jhost,  and  those  three  are  one,"  which  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  spurious),  still  they  are  really  of  no  more  consequence.  For  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  there  are  always  many 
proof-passages  for  any  important  doctrine  ;  and  hence,  although 
these  words  are  withdrawn  ftom  the  Bible,  their  purport  is  still 
eternally  true,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  remains  at  the 
present  time,  as  before,  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Now  that  all 
the  MSS.  ham  been  read  and  accurately  collated,  thore  is  no  further 
occasion  for  fear  that  somewhere  or  other  something  new  may  be 
disooyered,  which  will  thrust  the  old-loved  Bible  aside.  Moreover, 
the  principles  on  which  schohas  determine  the  right  one  among  dif- 
ferent readings  of  the  same  passage  are  so  sHllfully  devised,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  false  reading  to  creep  in  ;  and,  should  one 
mdividual  err  in  this  respect,  another  immediately  steps  m  and  cor- 
rects the  error. 

It  certainly  is  not  to  he  denied  that  pious  persons,  who  valued 
God's  word,  might  well  for  some  time  be  anxious  at  heart  ;  for  one 
biblical  book  after  another  was  stricken  from  the  list  of  those  which 
were  genuine,  and  at  last  we  seemed  tohave  none  but  spurious 
boots  in  the  Bible  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  remained  inex- 
plicable who  could  have  taken  pains  either  to  forge  so  many  spuri- 
ous writings  himself,  or  to  make  a  collection  of  them  after  they  were 
forged  And  then,  what  could  have  been  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceitful author  or  authors  (tot,  at  all  events,  the  books  must  have 
been  written  by  somebody),  who  could  compose  such  writings— writ- 
ings which  for  many  centuries  have  consoled  millions  in  calamity 
and  death.  It  is  now  seen,  however,  that  the  reason, why  things 
were  so  for  a  time,  was,  not  that  men  inquired  and  mvestigated  (for 
no  mjury  can  ever  accrue  on  that  account),  but  that  they  did  not 
prosecute  the  investigation  with  a  rigid  spirit  and  disposition. 
Every  one  can  see  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  with  what 
feelings  we  engage  in  mvestigations  of  this  kuid  m  regard  to  the 
sacred  boots.  Suppose  a  man  to  see  in  the  books  of  the  New  Test- 
ament only  monuments  of  antiquity,  of  Just  as  little  or  as  much 
value  as  other  ancient  writings,  to  have  felt  nothing  of  the  saving 
influence  of  God's  word  upon  his  heart,  and  on  that  account  to  be 
devoid  of  love  for  it ;  yea,  even  to  feel  vexed  that  others  should  hold 
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It  K,  dear,  ani  envioasly  and  maKciously  study  how  ho  might  de- 
stroy their  dehght  in  this  treasure-such  a  man,  with  his  perverse 
disposition,  would  ralte  up  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  order  to  un- 
dermmo  the  foundation  of  the  churah.  Whether  such  corrupt  mo- 
tives have  reany  operated  in  the  heart  of  any  inquirer,  no  man  can 
determine.  It  is  always  presumption  to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
judge  respeotmg  the  internal  position  or  intention  of  any  heart. 
We  may  even  suppose  one  who  rejects  the  whole  Kew  Testament  to 
possess  honesty  and  sincerity,  which  want  only  the  necessary  light 
oi  conviction.  But  the  posnbiUty  that  such  motives  may  aiiecl 
these  investigations,  certainly  cannot  he  denied  ;  and  that  is  fully 
enough  for  our  purpose.  If,  moreover,  we  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  a  Voltaire  among  the  French,  and  a  Bahrdt  among  the  Ger- 
mans, have  treated  the  sacred  books,  wc  find  cogent  reason  to  fear 
that  they  did  not  keep  themselves  free  from  such  comipt  motives 
however  heartily  we  wish  that  God's  judgment  may  pronounce  them 
pure.  This  consideration  is  of  importance,  however,  because  we 
may  see  from  if  how  all  depends  on  this  interior  state  of  mind  with 
which  a  man  commences  Ms  undertakings ;  so  that  even  the  noblest 
euterpnse  may  by  an  unholy  intention  lead  to  pornicions  resnlts 
But,  setting  entirely  aside  the  possibility  that  a  man  may  undertake 
investigations  respecting  the  Scriptures  in  a  positively  corrupt  state 
of  mmd,  he  may  also  do  much  injury  therein  from  laity  and  fri- 
mhty.^  If  he  !S  not  sufficiently  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the 
great  importance  of  uivestigations  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  if  he  does  not  treat  the  Weaknesses  of  the  church 
with  BufUcient  tenderness  (for  she  may  feel  herself  wounded  in  her 
most  sacred  mterests  hy  the  inconsiderate  expression  of  doubts)  it 
may  easily  happen  that,  at  the  iirst  impulse,  upon  some  supposed 
discovery,  this  discovery  win  immediately  be  blazoned  before  the 
world,  without  having  been  previously  tested  with  soberness  and  care 
by  an  the  means  within  reach.  There  is  htfle  reason  to  doubt  that 
vanity  is  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  this  supericial  haste  ;  for  it  is 
always  dehghtful  to  what  Paul  calhi  tjie  old  man  to  be  the  author 
of  any  new  and  striking  opinion.  Had  an  inquirers  been  able  prop- 
erly to  restrain  this  vain  desire  to  shine,  much  offence  would  with- 
out douht  have  been  avoided,  and  many  a  heart  would  have  escaped 
considerable  suffering. 

Still,  in  what  department  of  life  or  knowledge  have  we  not  many 
errora  to  kment  ?  He  who  knows  his  own  heart  aright  will  there- 
fore forgive  learned  men,  if  they  have  now  and  then  been  governed 
by  vamty  or  other  wrong  motives.  The  misuse  of  a  good  thing 
should  not  abohsh  its  use  ;  and  it  is  stin  true  that  all  investigations 
respecting  the  sacred  books,  their  history  and  compilation,  are  in 
themselves  very  useful  and  necessary,  as  without  them  we  must  be 
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entirely  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  their  true  character.  We  will  only 
wish  that  henceforth  the  Q-od  of  truth  and  love  may  infuse  truth 
and  lore  into  the  hearts  of  all  inquirers,  and  then  it  will  not  be  of 
any  consecLuence  that  many  books  have  been  pronounced  spurious  ; 
for,  fortunately,'  they  do  not  become  spitcious  &om  the  assertions  of 
this  or  that  man,  and  it  is  always  allowable  for  another  scholar  to 
point  out  the  errors  of  his  predecessor. ,  !From  this  freedom  of  in- 
vestigation the  truth  will  certainly  come  to  light  by  degrees. 

If  the  thoughts  here  presented  be  duly  considered,  it  will  be 
readily  seen,  that  he  who  has  deep  love  for  the  word  of  (lod  need 
not  take  it  much  to  heart,  that  this  or  that  scholar  has  rejected  a 
particular  book.  After  long  investigation,  and  frequent  assertions 
that  most  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  are  spurious,  it  is 
nevertheless  now  agreed  among  scholars  generally,  that  alt  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  are  gemdne  productions  of  the  apostles. 
As  to  several  of  them,  it  is  true,  precise  certainty  has  not  been 
attained,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  uniformity  will  be  exhibited 
soon  in  regard  to  these  Kkewise  ;  and,  moreover,  the  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  view  concerning  several  of  these  books  ia  not  so 
dangerous  as  it  may  appear.  Concerning  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
hrews,  e.  g.,  there  is  not  uniformity  of  sentiment  as  yet.  Many  very 
estimable  divines,  with  whom  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  coincide 
in  opinion  on  this  point,  thmk  that  the  Epistle  was  not  composed 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  but  by  some  other  very  worthy  member  of  the 
apostolic  church.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  even  though  Paul  did 
not  write  the  Epistle,  we  cannot  on  this  ground  regard  it  as  spuri- 
ous, inasmuch  as  its  author  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  Hence  the  only 
question  in  relation  to  it  is,  who  was  its  author  ?  and  on  th9.t  point 
it  is  bard  to  decide,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  All,  however,  regard  this  Epistle  as 
genuine,  i.  e.,  it  is  universally  beHeved  that  its  author  composed  it 
without  any  intention  to  palm  it  off  as  the  production  of  somebody 
else,  for  instance  the  Apostle  Paul.  Had  that  been  his  purpose,  he 
would  have  taken  care  that  the  Epistle  should  at  once  bo  recog- 
nised as  Paul's  production,  by  assigning  his  name  to  it,  or  in  some 
other  way.  The  case  is, certainly  different  as  to  the  second  EpistU 
of  Peter,  against  the  genuineness  of  which  many  doubts  are  preva- 
lent. In  relation  to  this  Epistle,  the  first  inquiry  is  not  who  was 
its  author,  for  the  apostlePeter  is  most  clearly  designated  as  such, 
but  whether  Peter  was  really  and  truly  the  author.  If  the  conclu- 
sion be  that  the  Epistle  cannot  be  attributed  to  Peter,  then  it  musl 
be  fo]^ed  or  spurious.  It  has  been  attacked  with  more  plausibilitj 
than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  yet  much  may  be 
said  even  in  behalf  of  this  Epistle,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  "W( 
may  therefore  assetfc,  that  by  Divine  Providence  some  good  has 
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already  accrued  from  tlie  rigorous  sifting  to  which  the  hooks  of  the 
New  Testament  have  heen  &iihjected  in  our  day.  True,  it  did  at 
first  fieem  as  if  the  whole  New  Testament  would  in  the  course  of 
time  he  declared  spurious  ;  but  when  the  first  heat  was  over,  and 
sober  perspicacity  returned,  it  was  seen  by  inq^uirers  that  iar  the 
greater  part  of  its  books  rested  On  a  tinner  historical  foundation 
than  must  woiks  of  profane  antiq^uity  which  all  the  world  regard  as 
genuine,  Hence  we  may  be  of  good  courage  in  entering  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  individual  books  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
result  of  critical  investigation  is  hy  no  means  bo  much  to  bo  dreaded 
as  is  sometimes  thought.  First,  however,  we  desire  to  premise 
Bomething  further  respecting  the  NfAO  Testament  generally. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  GENERALLY. 

The  oldest  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
as  a  settled  collection,  occur  so  late  as  three  centuries  after  the  time 
of  the  apostles.  The  particular  reason  why  so  long  a  period  elapsed 
before  this  body  of  writings  became  definitely  determined,  was,  that 
its  individual  hooks,  which  of  course  existed  before  the  whole  collec- 
tion, were  at  first  circulated  in  part  singly  and  in  part  in  smaller 
collections.  For,  so  long  as  the  apostles  were  upon  earth,  and  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high  was  in  lively  action  in  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  so  long  there  was  no  sensible  necessity  of  a  book 
to  serve  as  the  norm  or  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Whenever  any 
uncertainty  arose  in  regard  to  either,  appUcafcion  was  made  to  one 
of  the  apostles,  aijd  his  advice  was  taken,  The  Epistles  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  owe  their  origin  to  such  inquiries.  Now  some  of  the 
apostles  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  Peter  and  Paul,  it  is  true,  died 
under  the  empei-or  Nero  (67  a.  d.)  suffering  martyrdom  at  Eome ; 
but  the  Evangelist  John,  who  outlived  all  the  rest,  was  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age  at  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Dornitian,  at  tho  close  of  the  first  century.  Hence, 
in  the  Hfetime  of  the  apostles,  though  their  writings  were  liighly 
valued,  they  were  naturally  not  regarded  as  sacred  writings,  which 
were  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  ;  because  there  was  a  more  immediate 
guarantee  of  truth  in  the  living  discourse  of  the  apostles  and  their 
first  companions,  as  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  so  powerfully 
exerting  its  influence  upon,  the  church.  The  apostolic  writings, 
therefore,  were  indeed  read  in  the  public  assemblies,  but  not  alone, 
and  not  regularly.     The  book  for  regular  public  reading  was  still  the 
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Old  Testament ;  and  this  is  always  to  he  understood  in  the  New 
Testament  when  the  Holy  Seripturea  are  mentioned.  Besides  the 
apostolic  writings,  however,  other  profitahle  hooks  were  used  for  the. 
edification  of  the  church.  In  particular,  we  have  still  some  remains 
of  the  writings  of  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  commonly 
called  apostolic  fathers,  which  were  pubHcly  read  in  the  ancient 
churches.  These  men  all  Uved  in  the  first  century  and  some  time  in 
the  second.  Among  them  are  Clement,  bishop  of  Eome,  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  Hermas,  who  was 
probably  presbyter  at  Rome,  and  the  well-known  Barnabas.  The 
Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Hermas, 
were  read  with  special  assiduity  in  the  ancient  churches.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  anticLuity  of  these  writings,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  very  seldom  quoted  in  them,  and  much  of  what 
coincides  with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.,  Christ's 
sayings,  may  have  been  drawn  by  these  apostohc  fathers  from  oral 
tradition  as  well  as  from  perusal  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed  the  former 
source  is  perhaps  most  probable,  since  Christians  certainly  did  not 
then  read  the  Gospels  so  assiduously  as  they  were  read  in  later 
times,  when  they  could  no  longer  listen  to  the  hving  discourse  of 
the  apostles  and  theh-  unmediate  companions.  The  reason  why  so 
few  written  remains  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord  are 
now  extant,  is  in  part  the  long  lapse  of  time,  which  has  destroyed 
many  books  once  cnirent,  but  in  part  also  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians laboured  more  than  they  wrote.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  regulation  of  infant  churches,  consumed  so  much  of  .their 
time,  that  Httle  remained  to  be  employed  in  composition.  More- 
over, in  the  first  century  it  was  always  as  when  Paul  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  (1  Cor.  i.  26)  :  "  Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  noble  were  called."  For  the  most  part  only  people 
of  inferior  standing  joined  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  these  had 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  inchnation  to  labour  with  the  pen.  In 
these  chcumstances.  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  find  little  infor- 
mation concemmg  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  m  the  first  cen- 
turies. That  they  did,  nevertheless,  exist  in  the  church  we  shall 
prove  hereafter.  .  But  it  might  be  expected,  then,  that  although  the 
most  ancient  Christians  do  not  speak  of  then-  sacred  writmgs,  still 
the  heathen  writers  of  Greece  and  Some  must  have  done  so,  consid- 
ering the  multiplicity  of  theh-  works  on  all  subjects.  The  heathen 
writers  however,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles  and  the 
apostolic  church,  make  no  mention  of  the  apostohc  writings,  because 
they  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the  Christian  church.  They  consid- 
ered the  Christians  as  only  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  despised  them  as 
much  as  they  did  the  latter.  They  therefore  credited  the  mahcioua 
reports  which  were  circulated  respecting  the  Christians,  and  treated 
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them,  accordiagly,  as  the  offscourmg  of  humanity.  Such  is  the  pro- 
cedure of  Tacitus,  a  noble  Roman,  who  relates  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Kcro.  Thus,  of  course,  nothing  could  induce 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans  to  cultivate  acquaintance  (with  the  writings 
of  the  Christians,  particularly  as  they  were  distasteful  on  another 
account,  from  their  not  being  clothed  in  the  same  elegant  language 
as  their  productione.  It  was  only  when  the  number  of  the  Chris- 
tians became  so  great  as  to  excite  apprehension,  that  they  began  to 
pay  attention  to  everything  of  importance  concerning  this  new  sect, 
and  BO  at  last  to  their  sacred  books.  But  it  is  not  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  that  we  find  examples  like  that  of 
Celsus,  who,  in  order  to  confute  the  Christians,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  sacred  hooks. 

The  original  condition  of  the  primitive  church,  in  which  less 
stress  was  laid  on  the  Scriptures  than  on  the  word  of  the  apostles, 
was  not  indeed  of  long  continuance.  I"or  the  mighty  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  which,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  filled  the  disciples  of  our 
Saviour,  bad  hardly  been  communicated  to  a  considerable  number 
of  other  minds,  and  lost  its  first  power,  ere  erroneous  sciuBms  began 
to  prevail  in  the  churches.  The  germs  of  these  may  bo  discovered 
in  the' writings  of  the  apostles.  The  first  of  these  party  divisions 
of  the  ancient  church  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Ghristians.  As  early 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  speaks  expressly  of  persons 
who  desired  to  bring  the  Galatian  Christians  again  under  the  yoke  of 
the  law.  They  wished  faith  in  Christ  and  his  redemption  to  be  re- 
garded as  insufBoient  for  salvation,  unless  circumcision  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  were  added.  The  great  preacher  of  the  Gentiles, 
however,  zealously  opposes  this  restricted  idea  of  Christianity,  and 
shows  that  the  soul  must  lose  Christ,  if  it  seeks  to  use  any  other 
means  of  salvation.  It  was  the  object  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  lead 
by  its  injunctions  to  conviction  of  sin,  and  thus  to  a  desire  for  salva- 
tion ;  by  its  prophecies  and  types  of  Christ  it  was  a  schoolmaster 
to  guide  us  to  him  ;  but  salvation  itself  could  come  only  from 
Christ.  Stfil,  Paul  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  those  who 
were  Jews  by  birth  must  not  observe  the  law  when  they  became 
Ghristians  ;  he  rather  favoured  their  doing  so,  if  the  pious  customs 
of  their  fathers  had  become  dear  to  them,  or  if  their  own  weakness 
or  that  of  the  Jews  around  them  would  he  offended  by  the  contrary 
course.  Hence,  the  apostles  who  remained  in  Jerusalem  till  its  de- 
struction, as  did  Matthew  and  James,  observed  the  law  invariably, 
and  so  did  Paul  likewise,  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem.  But  the 
apostles,  as  well  as  their  true  disciples,  were  far  from  being  desirous 
to  impose  this  obseiTance  of  the  law  upon  the  Gentiles  also.  The 
milder  and  reaUy  Christian  view  of  the  observance  of  the  law.was 
~f  entertained  by  many  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  who 
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in  later  times  were  oalled  Namream.  Manj  on  the  oontraiT,  took 
the  wrong  course,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  reproTed  m  oertam  mdi- 
riduals  in  Oalatia,  and  these  obtained  the  name  oi:  £S.O»ie». 
Thev  however,  tell  into  other  heresies  besides  their  idea  ol  the 
necessitr  ot  circumcision  and  observance  of  the  tow  m  order  to  sal- 
vation, particularly  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  Thej  denied 
the  real  divinitj'  of  onr  Lord,  and  regarfed  him  as  a  son  of  Joseph, 
tkus  seceding  wholly  from  the  true  church  of  Chnst. 

In  precise  contrariety  to  this  Judaiting  division  of  the  church, 
otheis  entirely  discarded  Judaism.     The  instructions  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  had  taken  deep  hold  of  their  minds,  and  given  them  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  gospel  went  far  beyond  the  formalities  of  Jewish 
practice,  and  would  bring  all  nations  under  its  sway     But  from  this 
perfectly  correct  idea  they  wandered  into  an  opposition  to  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.     They  remarked  rightly,  that  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  DivmeiKsKce  was  most  promuiently  exhibited,  in  the  revelation 
of  a  rigorous  law  ;  while  the  Hew  most  fully  displayed  the  Divme 
mermi  in  the  revelation  of  forgiving  love.     But  this  fact,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  education  of  mankind,  since  the  need  of  salvation 
will  never  be  felt  until  the  claims  of  justice  are  perceived,  was  em- 
ployed by  them  for  the  purpose  of  wholly  disunitmg  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  New,  and  referring  it  to  a  distinct  author.     This  sect 
are  termed  Mardonites,  from  Marcion,  the  man  who  urged  this 
view  to  the  greatest  ejtreme.     In  connection  with  their  opposition 
to  Judaism  they  also  held  Gnostic  opinions  (whence  they  are  com- 
monly ranked  with  the  Gnostics),  and  those  gave  a  hue  to  their  ab- 
surf  notion  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  difTerent  from 
that  of  the  New.     The  Old  Testament,  they  thought,  presented  to 
view  a  God  of  justice  without  love  ;  the  New  Testament  one  of  love 
without  justice  ;  while  in  reality  the  only  true  God  possesses  both 
attributes  in  perfection.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  these  notions 
Paganism  is  mingled  with  Christianity.     The  sublime  nature  of  the 
latter  was  admitted  by  the  Maroionites  ;  but  they  could  not  look 
npou  the   other  true  form  of   religion,   Judaism,  as   reconcilable 
with  it.     Hence,  although  they  no  longer  revered  the  numberless 
gods  of  the  heathen,  they  imagined  the  two  attributes  of  God,  jus- 
tice and  love,  to  center  in  two  distinct  divme  beings.     Besides  this 
unarounded  violence  against  Judaiam,  the  Maroionites  maintained 
a  silly  error  in  regard  to  Christ's  nature,  which  was  the  precise  op- 
posite of  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Christians.     The  latter  denied 
his  divinity,  and  the   Mareionites  asserted   that  he  had   no  true 
humanity.     The  bumamly  of  Christ,  said  they,  was  only  apparent. 
In  their  opinion  a  purely  heavenly  vision  was  presented  m  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  his  hfe  and  all  his  acts  in  life  were  merely 
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in  appearance,  deaigued  to  exhibit  him  to  men  in  a  human  man- 
ner. 

This  idea  the  MarcioniteB  entertained  in  common  with  the 
Gnostics,  properly  so  called,  who  did  indeed  judge  more  con-ectly 
than  the  former  in  regard  to  the  mutual  relation  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  but  on  other  points  maintained  the  moat  grievous  errors. 
The  seeds  of  their  doctrine  are  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Patil,  e.  g., 
in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18,  where  he  warns  against  the  heresy  of  Hymeneus 
and  Philetus,  who  maintained  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  had 
already  taken  place.  For,  as  they  denied  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ,  they  could  not,  of  course,  admit  the  corporeal  resurrection 
of  all  men  ;  and  therefore  understood  it  spiritually  of  the  interior 
vivification  of  the  heart  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Undoubtedly  this 
perversion  of  doctrine  on  the  part  of  the  Gnostics  is  to  be  referred 
to  their  belief  in  another  being  besides  God.  White  they  regarded 
God  as  a  pure  spirit,  the  fulness  of  aU  good  and  beauty,  they 
looked  upon  matter  as  another  being,  the  source  of  everything  cor- 
poreal and  visible,  as  also  of  all  evil.  It  was  from  a  mixture  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  that  this  world  originated,  and  particu- 
larly man,  who  at  one  time  displays  so  much  that  id  lovely  and  ele- 
vated, at  another  so  much  that  is  low  and  base.  Thus  the  only 
way  to  purify  and  sanctify  man  was,  that  he  should  be  gradually 
freed  from  everything  material,  and  by  the  divine  germs  of  life 
within  him,  be  brought  back  to  God,  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a 
distorted  view  of  all  the  doctrines  of  salvation  must  be  produced  by 
such  an  idea,  since  holy  writ  nowhere  countenances  the  opinion  that 
evil  resides  in  matter,  but  rather  expressly  refers  it  to  the  toiU  of 
the  creature,  who,  by  disobedience  to  the  holy  will  of  the  Creator, 
lias  destroyed  in  himself  and  about  him  the  harmony  which  origin- 
ally prevailed  in  the  whole  universe. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  then,  when  Jewish  Christians,  Mar- 
cionites,  and  Gnostics,  to  say  nothing  of  other  insignificant  sects, 
were  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  church,  it  was  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary that  every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  uphold  the  purity  of  the 
apostolic  doctrines.  But  as,  at  the  time  when  these  sects  became 
very  powerful,  the  apostles  were  no  longer  upon  earth,  no  direct  ap- 
peal could  he  made  to  their  authority,  whenever  oral  tradition  was 
adduced  against  them,  these  heretics  appealed  themselves  to  pre- 
tended communications  from  the  apostles.  The  Gnostics  in  par- 
ticular, asserted  that  the  deep  wisdom  which  they  taught  in  their 
schools  was  coramiinica.ted  by  the  apostles  to  Only  a  few ;  very 
simple  Christian  truth  alone,  they  supposed  was  only  for  the  multi- 
tude. What  remained,  therefore,  since  appeal  to  oral  tradition 
from  the  apostles  was  of  no  avail,  but  reference  to  written  authority  ? 
This  could  not  be  altered  and  falsified  like  oral  language  ;  it  was 
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better  suited  to  be  a  fixed,  unchangeable  norm  and  rule  of  faith, 
and  could  therefore  be  employed  with  exceeding  force  and  efficiency 
against  aU  heretics.  Thus  the  time  was  now  come  when  a  sifting 
and  separation  of  the  many  professedly  Christian  writmgs  scattered 
abroad  in  the  church  was  necessary.  Moreover,  the  different  sects 
of  hereties  had  all  sorts  of  forged  writings  among  them,  in  which 
their  peculiar  opmions  were  presented  in  the  names  of  celebrated 
prophets  and  apostles.  Against  such  writhigs  expHoit  declaration 
must  be  made,  in  order  to  preserve  the  true  apostolic  doctnue  from 
mixture  with  erroneous  and  confused  notions.  As  of  course,  how- 
ever, individual  fathers  of  the  church  eould  have  but  litUe  influence 
against  the  established  sects  of  heretics,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
that  real  Christians  should  be  more  closely  and  intimately  uurted, 
and  fmm  the  endeavour  consequently  made  sprang  the  so-caUed 
cofWic,  i.  e.,  amomrf  cfarci.  The  teachers  of  tlie  church,  as  well 
as  the  hiity,  agreed  together  in  the  avowal  of  certain  doctrrnes, 
which  afterwai-ds  formed  then  creed,  or  the  so-called  apostolic  sj/m- 
hoi,  because  in  them  the  true  apostolic  dootrines  were  stated  m  op- 
position to  heretics.  Thus  it  became  practicable  to  set  firm  bounds 
to  the  tide  of  corruption  ;  and  thus  the  various  sects  were  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  universal  church. 
Still  some  of  them  tasted  down  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

This  sifting  of  the  various  Christian  writings  demands  a  more 
careful  consideration  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  certain 
edifying  productions  of  estimable  fathers,  e.  g.,  Clement  of  Home, 
Hermas  and  others,  were  pubhcly  read  along  with  those  of  the 
apostles.  Btai,  however  profitable  the  perusal  of  these  writings 
might  be,  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church  correctly  felt  that  they 
could  be  of  no  service  against  heretics,  as  these  would  not  allow 
them  any  weight.  Since,  however,  they  commonly  aotnowledged 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  these  and  these  alone  could  be  appealed 
to  m  confutation  of  them.  AU  such  wi-itings,  therefore,  as  were  al- 
lowed to  be  the  compositions  of  other  antborswere  first  separated 
from  the  rest.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  it  would  have  remained 
uncertain  in  afl  subsequent  time  what  books  were  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  pure  sources  of  apostolic  doctrine  ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Beformation  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  restore  the  true 
uncon-upted  doctrine  of  Christ  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  as  It  ac- 
tuafly  was,  on  account  of  the  ohcumstance  that  the  genuine  Scnp- 
tures  were  possessed  in  a  separate,  fixed  coUeetion.  Now,  m  the 
endeavour  to  gather  the  genuine  apostolic  writings  together  by  them- 
selves, some  of  them  were  very  easily  distinguished  ii-om  the  test 
as  the  apostoKc  productions.  These  were  cafled  universally-admitted 
writings  ;  in  Greek  homohgoumena.  Among  these  were  reckoned 
the  four  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  the  Acts  of 
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the  Apostles  ;  the  Epistles  of  tiie  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Oo- 
rinthianSj  G-alatiane,  Ephesians,  Philippiaus,  Colossians,  and  Thea- 
ealonians,  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon  ;  and  lastly,  two  Epis- 
tles of  John  and  Peter,  viz.,  only  the  first  and  largest  of  hoth 
apostles.  Among  these  wiitinga,  it  is  true,  there  appear  two  which 
were  not  composed  hy  apostles,  i.  e.,  hy  members  of  the  first  circle 
of  twelve  men  which  our  Lord  Jesus  gathered  about  him.  [It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Paul  ranked  with  these  in  authority,  partly  because 
of  his  immediate  call  by  the  Lord  (Acts  ix.),  and  partly  on  account 
of  hie  extended  and  blessed  labours  in  behalf  of  the  church,]  We 
mean  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  work  of  Luke.  We  say  the  icorh 
of  Luke,  for  Luke's  Gospel  and  hie  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  do  hut 
mate  two  halves  of  the  saine  work,  as  is  plain  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Acts,  There  was  no  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  to  class  these  two  works  of  assistants  of  the  apostles  with 
those  really  apostohc,  because  both  wrote  under  the  influence  and 
approval  of  apostles.  According  to  the  unanimous  account  of  the 
most  ancient  Christian  Fathers,  Mark  wrote  under  the  guidance  of 
Peter,  and  Luke  under  that  of  Paul,  so  that  Mark's  was  regarded  as 
the  Petrine,  and  Luke's  as  the  PauHne  Gospel. 

These  universally-received  writings  of  the  apostles  were  divided 
into  two  collections.  First,  the  four  Gospels  by  themselves  formed 
a  collection  called  the  Gospel.  For,  although  this  collection  con- 
tained four  narratives  of  our  Lord's  life,  they  were  not  regarded  as 
different  writings,  but  only  as  different  aspects,  or,  so  to  speak,  sides 
of  one  and  the  same  worlc.  Hence  an  ancient  Father  of  the  church, 
Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France,  terms  the  four  Gospels,  the 
one  four-formed  or  four-sided  Gospel,  The  other  writings  consti- 
tuted a  second  collection,  which  was  termed  the  apostle,  or  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle.  Probably  the  name  took  its  rise  from  the 
feet,  that  at  first  the  Epistles  of  Paul  alone  were  collected  together, 
and  he  was  called  the  apostle,  by  way  of  eminence,  especially  in 
Europe,  on  account  of  his  active  labours.  To  this  collection  of 
Pauline  Epistles  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  added  subsequently, 
because  it  formed,  as  it  were,  an  introduction  to  the  Epistles,  con- 
taining an  account  of  Paul's  tmvels  and  labours  in  the  vineyard  of 
our  Lord,  Later  still  were  also  added  the  two  larger  Epistles  of 
John  and  Peter. 

Besides  these  generally  admitted  writings,  there  were  others, 
which  were  indeed  regarded  by  many  as  apostolic,  but  as  to  which 
some  estimable  persons  entertained  doubts,  viz.,  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles 
of  James  and  Jude,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  John's  Apo- 
calypse. Hence  these  were  termed  disputed  writings,  in  Greek, 
Antihgomcna.    About  the  close  of  the  second  or  the  commence- 
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mont  of  the  third  cmtuiy,  most  of  the  fathers  of  the  Cathohc 
chunili  heoame  united  m  hoBeTing  the  gonuineneBS  and  apostoho 
origin  of  all  these  writings  excepting  the  Epistles  to  the  HebtewB 
and  the  Apocalypse.     A  third  small  conection  was  now  fomed  ol 
these  epistles,  and  mio  it  were  tiansfotred  the  two  laiger  Epistles 
of  John  and  Peter,  which  were  at  first  contained  m  the  s«co»<i  col- 
lection.    Consequently,  the  thud  comprised  seven  .Bjn.SM,  which 
wero  called  the  aam  CatUic,  i.  c,  universally-adwAMed  Eptstks, 
in  oontra-dislinction  ftom  the  various  rejected  writings.     Out  ot 
these  collections  there  now  remained,  therefore,  only  the  Bjmltetil 
the  Hebrew!,  and  the  Sevelation  of  John.     In  regard  to  the  Epis- 
tle, as  has  heen  already  mentioned,  no  donht  was  entertained  ot  its 
genuinouesB  ;  the  only  contmTersy  was,  whether  Paul  was  its  author 
or  not     At  last,  the  opinion  that  it  was  Pauline  prevailed,  and  It 
was  introduced  into  the  conection  of  PauHne  Epistles  ;  though,  as 
the  collection  was  abeady  made  up,  it  was  placed  at  the  end,  after 
the  small  Epistle  to  Philemon.     In  the  Lutheran  version  ot  the 
Bihle  however,  the  Epistle  ohtained  another  place,  via.,  hetween 
the  Third  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  James,  for  reasons 
which  win  be  stated  hereafter.    The  whole  question,  therefore  m 
regaid  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  of  little  consequence;  tor, 
if  Paul  did  not  write  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  author  of  it  wrote  un- 
der his  guidance  (as  will  bo  shown  more  at  length  m  the  sequel), 
and  the  case  is  the  same  with  this  Epistle  as  with  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Lulie.     It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  history  of  the 
Apoealypa,  which  also  will  he  particularly  related  hereafter.     Al- 
though it  has  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  witnesses  m  its  be- 
half, indeed  beyond  most  of  the  writhigs  of  antiquity,  it  stiU 
early  met  with  numerous  assaSonts,  on  account  of  its  conterits. 
True,  many  did  not  exactly  regard  it  as  spurious  ;  they  only  main- 
tained that  it  was  written,  not  by  John  the  Evangelist,  but  hy  an- 
other man  of  less  note,  bearing  the  same  name     Otheis,  however, 
felt  such  excessive  disHke  towards  the  book,  that  they  declared  it 
must  have  been  composed  by  the  worst  of  heretics.    Yet  here,  too, 
truth  fortunately  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  genmne  apostoho 
character  of  this  elevated  production  of  prophetic  inspnation  was  at 
last  acknowledged     As  the  three  smaller  coUections  were  already 
made  up,  nothing  remained  but  to  phce  it  at  the  end  of  them  all. 
This  was  precisely  the  position  to  which  the  Apocalypse  belonged ; 
for,  considering  the  Gospels  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  root  of  the  tree 
of  life  exhibited  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  the  Epistles  as 
the  branches  and  blossoms,  the  Apocalypse  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fully  ripened  fruit.     It  contains  a  picture  of  the  development  ol 
God's  church  down  to  the  end  of  time,  and  therefore  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Bible  as  properly  as  Genesis  forms  its  commencement 
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In  order  that  the  various  writings  and  small  collections  might 
he  permanently  united,  the  smaller  divisions  were  entirely  given 
up  in  the  fourth  century,  and  henceforward  there  was  but  one  great 
collection,  containing  all  the  New  Testament  writings,  A  decisive 
decree  on  this  point  was  issued  h^  a  council  held  in  the  year  393, 
at  Hippo,  now  Bona,  in  Africa.  In  itself  considered,  this  union  of 
the  smaller  collections  into  a  single  large  one  is  of  no  eonsec[uence, 
and  hence,  too,  it  is  of  none  that  it  took  place  at  so  late  a  period ; 
for,  as  early  as  during  the  third  century  and  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth,  there  was  entke  unanimity  in  regard  to  all  essential 
CLuestiona  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  fol- 
,  lowing  particular  history,  of  them  will  evince.  Still  there  was  this 
advantage  arising  from  the  uniorf  of  the  apostolic  writings  into  one 
body,  viz.,  that  they  were  in  a  more  safe  and  determinate  form,  and 
might  now  be  placed  with  the  Old  Testament  as  a  complete  second 
part  of  holy  writ. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OOLLBCTIOH  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

Of  the  three  smaller  collections  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  were  in  use  in  the 
ancient  church,  none  can  he  traced  further  back  than  that  of  the 
Gospels.  We  find  so  many  and  so  weighty  testimonies  in  its  be- 
haJij  that  it  would  seem  as  though  Providence  designed  that  this 
palladium  of  the  church  should  be  in  a  special  manner  secure  against 
all  attacks.  Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  some  of  the  most  ancient 
fathers  testify  to  its  existence,  ae,  e.  g^  TertuUian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Irenaeus,  Juptin  Martyr  (all  of  whom  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  were  preceded  only  by  the  so-called 
apostolic  fathers)  ;  but,  moreover,  the  witnesses  in  its  behalf  be- 
longed to  all  parts  of  the  ancient  church.  TertuUian  lived  in  Cajv 
thage ;  Clement  in  Egypt ;  Irenaeus  was  born  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
^came  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France  ;  Justin  Martyr  was  born  in 
Palestine  (in  Flavia  Neapolis,  otherwise  called  Sichem),  but  taught 
in  Eome.  Thus  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  collection  of  the 
Grospela  come  from  all  the  chief  stations  in  the  ancient  church  ;  and 
this  circumstance,  of  course,  supposes  its  very  general  diffusion.  ' 
The  greatest  number  of  testimonies,  all  proceeding  from  one  pro- 
vince, would  not  be  of  so  much  weight  as  these  coincident  declara- 
tions from  the  most  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  to  the  currency 
of  the  Gospels.     A  circumstance,  however,  still  more  important  than 
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these  testimonies  from  different  parts  of  the  ancient  church  i^,  that 
not  only  the  niemhera  of  the  Catholic  orthodox  church,  but  the 
heretics  also,  were  familiar  with  our  Gospels,  If  it  he  considered, 
what  violent  mutual  animosity  there  wae  between  the  fathers  of  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  heretics  ;  that  one  party  would  not  adopt 
or  receive  anything  at  all  from  the  other,  but  was  rather  disposed 
to  reject  it,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  came  from  so  detested  a  quar- 
ter ;  no  one  can  help  seeing  in  the  circumstance  that  both  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  heretics  were  familiar  with  the  collection 
of  our  G-oepels — an  uncommonly  cogent  proof  of  its  genmneness  and 
great  antiquity.  For,  had  it  been  formed  aft&r  the  rise  of  these 
sects,  either  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  churcli,  or  in  the  midst 
'  of  this  or  that  party  of  heretics,  it  would  be  wholly  inexplicable, 
how  it  could  have  been  introduced  into  these  sects,  from  the  church, 
or,  viot  wersra,  into  the  church  firom  these  sects.  Thus  the  collection 
of  our  Gospels  must  at  all  events  have  taken  place  h&fore  such  sects 
arose  ;  for  on  no  other  ground  can  it  he  explained  how  these  books, 
which  were  generally  known  and  used  before  open  rupture  in  the 
church,  should  have  been  admitted  as  genuine  by  both  parties  alike. 
Now  the  sects  of  the  Gnostics  and  Marcionites  originated  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  and  from  this  circumstance 
we  are  entitled  to  regard  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  as  in  exist- 
ence at  a  period  very  near  the  times  of  the  apostles.  Besides  the 
heretics,  moreover,  we  iind  pagans  acquainted  with  the  collection 
of  the  Gospels.  We  refer  particularly  to  Gelsus,  a  violent  opponent 
to  Christianity,  against  whose  attacks  it  was  defended  by  Origen. 
It  is  true  this  man  did  not  live  till  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  (we  do  not  know  the  precise  period)  ;  but  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  general  diffusion  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  Grospels  throughout  the  church,  that  they 
are  cited  and  assailed  by  pagan  opponents  as  official  sources  of  the 
Christian  doctrines.  For,  bad  Gelsus  been  aware  that  Christians 
themselves  did  not  acknowledge  these  writings,  it  would  have  been 
an  absurd  undertaking  to  refute  the  Christians  ftom  the  contents 
of  the  books. 

Further,  it  is  a  wholly  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
Gospels,  and  one  which  goes  a  great  way  to  sustain  their  genuine- 
ness, thit  we  nowhere  find,  in  any  writer  of  any  part  of  the  ancient 
world  any  indication  that  only  a  single  one  of  the  four.  Gospels  was 
m  use,  or  even  known  to  exist  separately.  All  possessed  the  entire 
collection  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  true  there  is  one  writer,  Papiae, 
bishop  of  Hieiapohs  in  Phrygia,  concerning  whom  there  is  no  ex- 
press statement  that  he  had  all  the  four  Gospels.  But  the  manner 
m  which  Eusebius  speaks  respecting  him  in  his  Church  History  is 
suuh  that  theie  is  nothing  questionable  in  this  silence.     Eusebius 
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adduces  from  a,  work  of  Papias,  now  not  extant,  some  notices  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  It  ia  certainly  true  that  nothing  is  said  of 
Luke  and  John ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  because  the  ancient 
bishop  had  not  made  any  particular  observations  on  these  two 
Grospele.  Hie  silence  respecting  them  is  the  less  au  evidence  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  as  the  theatre  of  the  labours  of 
Papiiis  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  where  John  lived  so  long, 
and  moreover  wrote  hia  GospeL  On' this  account  Papias  must 
necessai'ily  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  Euaebius,  moreover,  re- 
marts,  in  the  same  place,  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  the  first 
Epistle  of  John.  How  much  rather,  then,  with  his  Gospel  ?  Thus 
Eueebius  says  nothing  concerning  Luke  and  John,  only  because  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  Papias  was  familiar  with  them,  and  the 
latter  had  not  said  anything  special  in  regard  to  their  origi  n.  There 
were,  moreover,  some  heretics  who  made  use  of  but  one  Gospel,  e.  g., 
MarcioQ  used  -Luke,  and  the  Ebionites  Matthew ;  but  they  had 
special  reasons  for  doing  so  in  their  doctrinal  opinions.  They  did 
not,  by  any  means,  deny  the  three  other  Gospels  to  be  genuine ; 
they  only  asserted  that  their  authors  were  not  true  disciples  of  our 
Lord.  Marcion.held  the  erroneous  notion  that  all  the  disciples, 
with  the  exception  of  Paul,  still  continued  half  Jews.  The  Jewish 
Christians  maintained  that  all  the  disciples,  except  Matthew,  had 
strayed  away  too  far  from  Judaism,  and  on  that  account  did  not 
receive  their  writings.  In  this  state  of  the  case  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence from  their  opinions  also  that  the  Gospels  are  genuine,  and 
were  in  that  day  generally  difftised  in  the  church.  Now,  as  the  col- 
lection of  our  four  Gospels  existed  so  very  early  and  so  imiversally, 
the  inquiry  occurs,  how  it  could  have  originated  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  a  particular  individual  or  church  ms^y  have  formed  it,  and  it 
may  then  have  spread  itself  everywhere  abroad  ?  This  supposition 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  general  uni- 
formity as  to  the  order  of  the  four  Gospels.  A  very  few  MS8.  place . 
John  next  to  Matthew,  in  order  that  the  writings  of  tho  apostles 
may  be  by  themselves.  Clearly,  however,  this  transposition  arose 
from  tho  fancy  of  some  copyist,  and  has  no  historical  foundation. 
There  is  still,  therefore,  positive  authority  for  the  universally  received 
arrangement.  The  most  weighty  circumstance  against  the  opinion 
that  the  first  collection  of  the  Gospels  was  made  in  a  particular 
place,  and  diffused  itself  abroad  from  thence,  is,  that  we  have  no 
account  respecting  such  a  process,  though  we  should  expect  one, 
from  the  fact  that  John  lived,  and  moreover  wrote  his  Gospel,  at  so 
late  a  period.  For  this  reason  had  the  Evangelist  John  himself,  as 
some  suppose,  or  any  other  man  of  high  authority  in  the  church, 
formed  the  collection  of  the  Gospels,  we  should,  one  would  think, 
have  had  an  account  of  its  formation,  as  it  could  not  have  taken 
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place  before  the  end  of  the  fiist  or  commencement  of  the  second 
century,  whieli  period  borders  very  closely  on  that  from  which  we 
derive  so  many  accounts  concerning  the  G-ospels.  But  this  same 
circumstance  that  we  read  nothing  at  all  respecting  a  collector  of 
the  Gospels,  that  writers  have  been  left  to  conjecture  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  collection  of  them  was  made,  leads  to  an- 
other view  of  its  formation,  which  casts  the  clearest  light  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  hoola.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
our  Gospels  all  originated  in  capital  cities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Matthew  probably  wrote  Ms  in  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  Judaism, 
where  also,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  large 
Christian  church  was  early  gathered.  Mark  and  Luke  undoubtedly 
wrote  in  Eome,  the  political  centre  of  the  empire,  to  which  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  men  thronged  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  In  this  city,  too,  a  flourishing 
Christian  church  was  early  formed,  as  is  seen  from  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Eomans,  which  was  written  before  Peter  or  Paul,  or 
any  apostle,  had  visited  Eome.  Lastly,  John  wrote  at  Ephesus,  a 
large  and  thriving  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  the  residence  of 
many  learned  and  ingenious  heathen.  The  large  church  at  Epheeus 
was,  according  to  the  Acts,  founded  by  Paid,  It  was  fostered  by 
the  labours  of  John.  Now,  let  it  be  considered  how  many  thousands 
must  consecLuently  have  been  most  exactly  aware  who  wrote  the 
Gospels,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  circumstances  afford 
weighty  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  particularly  as  there  is  not  to 
he  found  in  a  single  ancient  writer  tTie  faintest  trace  of  any  doubt  in 
regard  to  it ;  for  the  heretics,  who,  as  we  have  remarked,  disputed 
the  Gospels  in  part,  did  not  deny  their  genuineness  (they  rather 
fully  admitted  it),  but  only  their  obligatory  authority.  Now,  as 
very  active  intercourse  was  maintained  among  the  Christians  of  the 
ancient  church,  partly  by  constant  epistolary  communications,  and 
partly  by  frequent  personal  visits,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the 
supposition  that  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  very  soon  transmitted 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  composed  in  the  midst  of  them,  to 
Eome,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  and  other  places,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  Eome  and  Ephesus  also  transmitted  the  writings  com- 
posed among  them  to  the  other  churches.  In  every  church  there 
were  archives,  in  which  were  deposited  important  documents.  Into 
these  archives  of  the  church  the  Gospels  were  put,  and  as  only  these 
four  Gospels  were  composed  or  vouched  for  by  apostles,  the  collection 
of  Gospels  took  its  rise  not  in  this  or  that  place,  but  in  eveiy  quarter 
simidtaneously  Thi  tat  ment  f  th  m  tter  is,  in  the  first  place, 
strictly  in  ac  dan  witl  th  un  tan  s  known  to  us  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  h  h  anl  al  th  nly  ne  capable  of  explaining 
satisfactorily  th      stn        fth        Iltnin  everybody's  hands. 
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,  -while  no  one  knew  Low  and  whence  it  originated.  Aa,  farther,  we 
find  no  other  aoapel  but  these  in  general  use,  it  is  dearly  eyident 
that  only  these  four  were  of  apostoMc  origin.  It  is  true  we  find  in 
circulation  in  individual  churches  Gospels  which  appear  to  have 
differed  from  our  own,  e.g.,  the  church  at  Ehosaus  in  Cilicia,  a  pro- 
vince of  Asia  Minor,  made  use  of  a  Gospel  of  Peter,  and  in  Alexan- 
dria one  called  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  was  current.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  these  two  writings  were  either  the  same  or  at 
least  were  very  nearly  allied,  and  also  hore  close  affinity  to  our 
Mark  ;  and  in  that  case  their  use  is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  the 
use  of  Matthew  and  Luke  by  the  Ebionite  and  Marcionite  sects  in 
Eecenaions  somewhat  altered  from  the  original. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  it  cannot  hut  be  admitted,  that  no  work  can 
he  adduced,  out  of  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature,  which  has 
so  many  and  so  decisive  ancient  testimonies  in  its  behalf  as  they. 
It  is  therefore,  in  reality,  a  mere  laboured  effort  to'try  to  maintain 
and  demonstrate  the  spuriousness  of  the  Gospels.  Since,  however 
this^  attempt  is  made,  it  may  reasonably  be  incLuircd :  Whence  is 
derived  any  occasion  for  doubt  ?  Is  not  everything,  without  excep- 
tion, in  favour  of  their  genuineness  ?  We  cannot  but  say,  that  no 
thorough,  BeriouB-miuded  scholar,  would  ever  have  denied  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels,  had  not  the  cLuestion  in  regard  to  their  genu- 
ineness been  conjoined  with  another  investigation  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  intricacy.  In  the  ardent  endeavour  t<)  get  rid  of  this 
difBculty,  scholars  have  heen  seduced  into  the  invention  of  hypo- 
theses irreconcilable  with  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  They 
should,  on  the  contrary,  have  set  out  invariably  with  the  admission 
of  their  genuineness,  as  au  irrefragable  fact,  and  then  have  em- 
ployed only  such  modes  of  solving  the  difficulty  above  alluded  to  as 
were  based  on  the  supposition  of  their  genuineness.  The  difficulty 
is  this.  On  a  close  comparison  of  the  first  three  Gospels  we  dis- 
cover a  very  striking  coincidence  between  them.  This  is  exhibited, 
not  merely  in  the  facts  and  the  style,  but  also  in  the  order  of  narra- 
tion, in  the  transitions  from  one  narrative  to  another,  and  in  the 
use  of  uncommon  expressions,  and  other  things  of  the  same  cha^ 
racter.  Further,  the  coincidence  is  interrupted  by  just  as  striking 
a  dissimilarity,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
difficult  to  explain  how  this  coincidence  and  this  dissimilarity,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  can  have  originated.  This  is  a  purely 
learned  investigation,  which  writers  should  have  quietly  prosecuted 
as  such,  without  allowing  it  to  influence  the  question  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Such  has  been  its  influence,  however, 
that  some  scholars  suppose  a  so-called  Protevangelion,  or  original 
Gospel,  which  the  apostles,  before  they  left  Jerusalem,  and  scat- 
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tered  themselves  ataad  over  the  whole  earth,  prepared,  m  order  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  them  in  their  diBOOimes.    This  writing  rs  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
It  was  carried  into'  all  lands  hj  the  apostles.     Now,  in  these  differ- 
ent countries,  it  is  said  by  the  defendcre  of  this  hypothesis,  additions 
were  gradually  made  to  this  original  Gospel.     These  were  at  first 
short,  and  thus  arose  the  Glospels  of  the  Jewish  Christiana,  the 
Marcionites,  and  ethera  ;  afterwards  they  hecame  longer,  and  m 
this  way,  at  h>st,  our  Gospels  were  produced     Now,  as  it  cannot  he 
stated  hy  whom  these  additions  wore  made,  this  view  IS  really  eqm- 
Tdont  to  making  our  Gospels  spurious,  for,  according  to  it,  only 
the  little' portion  of  them  which  existed  in  the  hrief  original  Gospel 
is  of  apoetolie  authority.    But,  setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  hy- 
pothesis must  be  false,  for  this  very  reason,  because  it  opposes  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  histoncal 
proof  •  this  theory  has  been,  moreover,  of  late  utterly  discarded  by 
learned  men  on  other  grounds.     In  the  first  place,  no  ancient  Chris- 
tian writer  exhibits  any  acquaintance  with  such  an  original  Gospel ; 
and  is  it  conceivable  that  the  knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a  work 
should  have  been  tottjly  lost  ?     Then,  too,  the  idea  that  a  guide 
wascompOBod  by  the  apostles  for  themselves,  in  order  to  preserve 
unity  in  doctrine,  is  not  at  aM  suited  to  the  apostolic  ponod.     At 
this  period  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  with  its  primeval  freshness  and 
power     This  Spirit,  which  guided  into  all  truth,  was  the  means  of 
preservmg  unity  among  the  apostles.     Not  an  individual  of  those 
witnesses  to  the  truth  needed  any  external  written  guide.    Besides, 
this  supposition  solves  the  difficulty  in  question,  respecting  the 
coincidence  of  the  Gospels,  only  m  a  veiy  meagre  and  tonied  manner, 
whfle  there  is  a  much  simpler  way  of  reaching  the  same  result  far 
more  satisfactorily.     We  must  suppose  more  than  one  source  of  this 
characteristic  of  the  firat  three  Gospels.     Sometimes  one  Evangehst 
was  certainly  made  use  of  by  another.     This  remark  is  applicable 
particularly  to  Mark,  who  nndonbtedly  wa«  acquainted  with  and 
made  use  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke.    Moreover,  there  existed  short 
accounts  of  particular  parts  of  the  Gospel-history,  such  as  narratives 
of  particular  cases  of  healing,  relations  of  jlurneya,  and  the  hie. 
Now,  when  two  Evangelists  made  nee  of  the  same  biief  account, 
there  naturally  resulted  a  resemblance  in  then  history     Still,  as 
each  was  independent  m  his  use  of  these  aioonnti,  some  vanations 
also  occurred.     Fmally,  much  of  the  simdanty  between  them  arose 
from  oral  narrations.     It  is  easy  to  beheve  that  certain  poi  (ions  of 
the  evangelical  history,  e.  g.,  particular  cures,  parables,  and  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord,  were  repeated  constantly  in  the  very  same  way, 
■because  the  form  of  the  narrative  imprinted  itself  with  very  groat 
exactness  on  every  one's  memory.     In  this  manner  the  songs  of 
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Homer  and  Ossian  wore  long  transmitted  from  mouth  to  moutk 
Uniformity  in  an  oral  mode  of  narration  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
alone  to  explain  the  relation  between  the  Gospels,  "because  in  prose 
it  is  impossible  (in  poetry  it  is  much  easier)  to  imprint  on  the 
memory  minute  traits  and  important  forms  of  expression  with  so 
much  exactness  as  would  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  mutual 
affinity  of  the  Gospels  ;  and,  moreover,  could  their  similarity  be  thus 
explained,  the  variations  between  them  would  only  stand  out  in 
more  troublesome  relief.  But  that  which  cannot  be  effected  by  a 
single  hypothesis,  can  be  by  that  in  conjunction  with  others.  And 
here,  perhaps,  we  may  see  the  true  solution  of  a  problem  which  has 
80  long  occupied  the  attention  of  theologians.  But,  whatever 
opinion  be  entertained  on  this  point,  the  investigation  of  it  must  al- 
ways be  kept  aloof  from  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels, ■which  should  first  be  established  or  denied  on  historical 
grounds.  Thus  will  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  be  secure  from 
all  danger. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   INDIVIDUAL   GOSPELS   AND   THE   ACTS    OF   THE   APOSTLES, 

Of  the  four  Gospels,  that  of  Matthew  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
canon.  The  author  of  this  first  Gospel  bore,  besides  the  name  of 
Matthew,  that  of  Levi  also  (Matth,  ix.  9  ;  Mark  ii,  14),  and  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Alpbeus,  of  whom  we  have  no  further  infoi>mation. 
Of  the  history  of  Matthew  very  little  is  known,  in  addition  to  the 
accounts  in  the  New  Testament.  After  our  Saviour  called  him 
from  his  station  as  receiver  of  the  customs,  he  followed  him  with 
fidelity,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  whom  Jesus  sent  forth  to  preach. 
His  labours  as  an  apostle,  however,  seem  to  have  been  wholly  con- 
fined to  Palestine ;  for,  what  is  related  of  Matthew's  travels  in 
fore%n  countries  is  very  doubtful,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of 
rather  late  ecclesiastical  writings.  But  the  information  respecting 
him  which  is  of  most  importance  to  our  purpose  is  given  with  per- 
fect unanimity  by  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  declare  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  they  likewise  subjoin, 
equally  without  exception,  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  for  believing  Jews  ;  and  that  this  account  must  be  cor- 
rect, we  know  from  the  feet  that  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine, 
who  spoke  Hebrew,  aU  made  use  of  a  Gospel  which  they  referred  to 
Matthew.  This  Hebrew  Gospel  did,  indeed,  differ  from  our  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  it  contained  many  things  wanting  in  our 
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il ;  but  still  it  was  in  general  so  exactly  like  the  latter,  tliat  a 
father  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebrated  Jerome,  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  treat  the  Hehrew  Q-ospel  expressly  as  Matthew's.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  however,  that,  while  all  the  fathers  of  the 
church  declare  Matthew  to  have  written  in  Hehrew,  they  aU,  not- 
withstanding, make  use  of  the  Greek  text  as  of  genuine  apostolic 
origin,  without  remarking  what  relation  the  Hehrew  Matthew  here 
to  our  Greek  Gospel ;  for  that  the  oldest  fathers  of  the  ehiirch  did 
not  possess  Matthew's  Gospel  in  any  other  form  than  that  in  which 
we  now  have  it,  is  fully  settled.  That  we  have  no  definite  informa- 
tion on  this  point  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  accidental  causes  ;  but, 
since  it  is  so,  that  we  have  not  any  certain  account,  we  can  only 
resort  to  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Matthew.  Existing  statements  and  indications,  how- 
ever, enable  us  to  form  conjectures  which,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  are  essentially  coirect.  The  idea  that  some  unknown  in- 
dividual tran^ated  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  that  this 
translation  is  our  canonical  Gospel,  is,  in  the  first  place,  contradicted 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  universal  diffiision  of  this  same  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  translation  was  executed  by  some  one  of  acknowledged  in- 
fluence in  the  church,  indeed,  of  apostolic  authority.  In  any  other 
case,  would  not  objections  to  this  Gospel  have  been  urged  in  some 
quarter  or  other,  particularly  in  the  country  where  Matthew  himself 
laboured,  and  where  his  writings  were  familiarly,  known  ?  There  is 
not,  however,  the  ahghtest  trace  of  any  such  opposition  to  it.  Be- 
sides, our  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  of  such  a  pecuhar  character, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  version.  Does  a 
man,  who  is  translating  an  important  work  from  one  language  into 
another,  allow  himself  to  make  alterations  in  the  book  which  he  is 
translating,  to  change  the  ideas  it  presents  ?  Something  of  the 
kind  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  Greek  Gospel  of 
Matthew  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew.  This  is  beyond  denial,  if  it 
be  considered  merely,  how  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  treated.  These  do  not  coincide  either  with  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  with  the  version  in  common  use  at  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  viz.,  the  Septuagint  (which  was  executed  by  some 
learned  Jews  at  Alexandria,  several  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ) ;  but  rather  exhibit  an  independent  text  of  their  own.  Now, 
as  sometimes  the  ai^ument  is  whoUy  based  on  this  independent 
character  of  the  text  in  the  citations  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, aad  could  not  have  accorded  at  all  with  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  it  is  clear  that  our  Greek  Gospel  must  be  something 
elge  than  a  mere  version.  It  is  rather  an  independent  work,  though 
closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  apostle.  Now,  since  this- 
Vol.  L— 4 
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same  work  is  universally  regaKled  as  an  apostolic  production,  and 
M  having  been  written  by  Matthew,  there  is  no  more  simple  and 
effectual  mode  of  solving  all  the  characteristics  of  the  G-oapel  of 
Matthew,  than  t«  suppose  that  Matthew  himself,  when  he  had  com- 
posed the  Hebrew  Cfospel,  executed  Wcewise  a  free  translation  or  new 
composition  of  it  in  the  Oreek  language.  It  makes  no  essentia]  dif- 
ference, if  we  suppose  that  a  friend  of  Matthew  wrote  the  Greek 
work  under  hie'  direction  and  authority ;  but  Matthew's  authority 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  means  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gfospel,  as  otherwise  it  is  inexplicable  that  there  does  not 
appear  the  faintest  trace  of  any  opposition  to  it. 

No  definite  objections  can  he  made  against  our  supposition  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Greet  Grospel  besides  his  Hebrew  one.  A  single 
circumstance,  however,  may  appear  strange,  viz.,  that  Papias,  the 
ancient  bishop  of  Hierapohs  in  Phrygia,  whom  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, a  man  who  was  conversant  with  persons  that  had  themselves 
seen  and  heard  our  Lord,  informs  ue  that  every  one  endeavoured  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  G-ospel  of  Matthew  as  well  as*  he  was  able. 
Thus,  according  to  this  passage,  our  universally-received  Greek 
transformation  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  was  not,  commonly  known  in 
.  Phrygia,  so  that  persons  who  did  not  very  well  understand  Hebrew, 
made  use,,  as  well  as  they  could,  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel.  But  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  not  yet  cur- 
rent in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Papias,  is  no  proof  at  all  that  it 
was  not  yet  in  existence.  !For,  as  Matthew's  work  was  already  dif- 
fused throughout  the  church  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew  corresponded  with  the  Hebrew  in  every  essential 
point,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  Greek  Gospel  should  be  circula- 
ted in  a  more  dilatory  manner  ;  and  by  some  accident,  it  is  probable, 
it  was  particularly  tardy  in  reaching  Phrygia.  As,  however,  in  the 
west  generally,  very  few  understood  Hebrew,  when  the  Greek  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  once  procured,  that  only  was  circulated  there,  and 
thus  tho  Hebrew  Gospel  w^  completely  lost  in  Europe,  In  Pales- 
tine alone,  as  the  Hebrew  was  better  understood,  the  Gospel  in  that 
language  continued  in  use,  though  it  was  encumbered  with  divers 
foreign  additions  by  the  Jewish  Christians. 

'■  Thus  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  Mfttthew  is  foHy  con- 
firmed on  historical  grounds,  aside  from  its  position  in  the  collection 
,  of  the  Gospels,  Eecent  investigators  have  raised  doubts  in  regard 
to  its  genuineness  from  iniemal  considerations.  They  say,  in  par- 
ticular, that  if  the  statements  of  Matthew,  in  the  character  of  eye- 
witness, (for  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles),  be  compared  with 
the  descriptions  of  Mark,  who  does  not  write  as  an  eyewitness,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
Everything  which  Mark  narrates  is  represented  in  so  graphic  a  man- 
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ner  that  it  is  plain  he  derived  his  accounts  from  eye-witnesBes ; 
while  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  -whom  we  are  to  regard  as  himself 
an  eye-witness  in  respect  to  most  of  his  relations,  is  dry,  and  with- 
out the  least  vivacity.  This  remark  is  perfectly  correct.  Com- 
parison of  a  few  passages  will  at  once  show  how  much  more  minute 
and  graphic  are  Mark's  descriptions  than  those  of  Matthew.  This  la 
particularly  the  case  aa  to  the  accounts  of  cures.  In  these  Mark 
frequently  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  sick  person  before  and 
after  the  cure  in  so  Hvely  a  mamier  as  to  make  us  imagine  the  scene 
really  hefore  us  ;  while  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  descrihes  the  oc- 
currence only  in  very  general  terms.  Let  a  comparison  he  made  iu 
this  view  between  the  following  accounts  which  Matthew  and  Mark 
give  of  the  same  occurrences  : 


"  And  when  he  was  come  to  tha  other 
aide,  into  the  ooantry  of  the  Giergesenes, 
(here  met  hurt  two  poBBessed  with  devils, 
coming  out  of  the  tombs,  exeeeding  fierce, 
so  that  no  man  might  pass  bj  that  way. 
And  hohohi  they  cried  out  saying,"  &o. 


"And  they  came  over  unto  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  into  the  country  of  the  Gad- 
arenos.  {This  ia  anotlier  reading  for  Ger- 
geseaes.)  And  when  ho  waa  come  out  of 
the  ship,  immodiately  there  met  him  ont  of 
the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit, 
who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tomba ; 
and  no  m/m  ccuid  bind  Awi,  nu,  twi  toiih 
chains,  because  l/uji  he  had  been  often  bowid 
with  fetters  (md  chains,  cmd  the  chains  had 
beenpliKked  asiinder  hy  him,  rmd  ihe/eUera 
brolcen  mi  pieces;  tieither  eauld  any  man 
tcme  him.  And  aki/ays,  nighl  and,  day,  ht 
was  in  the  moKnlains,  and  in  the  iambs,  cry- 
ing and  auiHng  himself  mth  stones.  Bwf 
vihen  he  sow  Jesua  ofiw  off,  he  ran  and 
worshipped  him,  and  cried  icith  a  limd  voice, 
and  said,"  Ac. 


Hespeoting  Hioir  cure,  Matthew  merely        Respecting  his  cure,  Mark  says  (ver.  13 

says  (ver.  33):  "And  he  said  unto  them,    and  onward):  "And  forthwith  Jesus  gave 

Go.    And  when  they  were  come  out  they    them  leave.    And  the  unclean  spirits  went 

went  into  the  herdof  swine,  and  behold  the    out  and  entered  into  the  swine,"  &c     "And 

whole  herd  of  swine,"  Ac.  they  {that   were  in  the  city  and  in  the 

country)  went  out  to  see  what  it  was  that 

waa  done.    And  they  come  to  Jsaus,  and 

see  him  that  was  possessed  with  the  devil, 

and  had  the  legion,  sitting,  and  chthed,  and 

in  his  right  mind:  and  they  were/afraid." 


ii.  18—26. 
"And  behold  a  woman  which  was 
ed  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years, 
behind  him,  and  plucted  the  hem  of 


V.  21— is. 
2B,  "  And  a  certain  woman  which  had  an 
issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  <md  had  sneered 
many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  had 
spent  all  that  sfte  had,  and  was  nothing  bet- 
tered, but  rather  grew  worse,  when  she  had 
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and  touched  hia  garment." 

Moreover,  the  whole  aooount  contained 
in  yersea  29 — 33  13  in  Mark  only. 

adv.  1—13.  vi.  14—30. 

Aocoont  of  the  execution  of  John  the  The  wholo  narratire  is  given  in  Mark 
Bapiaat  by  Herod,  with  much  more  minutenesa  and  Ti-raoity. 

Such  a  difference  in  the  style  of  narration  runs  throughout 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  and  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  at  first 
Tiew  there  is  something  surprising  in  it.  But  careful  examination 
of  the  object  of  the  two  Gospels  plainly  shows  whence  this  different 
manner  of  narration  in  Matthew  and  Mark  takes  its  rise,  and  thus 
does  away  with  all, the  inferences  which  have  been  deduced  there- 
from in  opposition  to  the  apostoHc  origin  of  Matthew.  The  reason 
why  Mark  describes  the  outward  relations  of  our  Lord's  life  in  bo 
vivid  and  graphic  a  manner  is,  that  it  was  his  special  design  to  por- 
tray Ohrisfa  performance  of  the  outward  functions  of  Ms  office. 
Hence,  all  which  related  to  that,  he  details  very  carefully  ;  while 
whatever  did  not  pertain  thereto,  he  either  entirely  omits,  as,  e.  g., 
the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  or  communicates  very  briefly, 
as,  e.  ^.,many  of  our  Lord's  larger  discourses.  Matthew,  oa  the  con- 
trary, mates  it  Ua  chief  object  to  communicate  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses. He  commonly  makes  use  of  events  only  as  points  of  sup- 
port for  the  discourses  ;  to  which  he,  Uke  John,  directs  special 
attention.  If  it  be  considered,  moreover,  that  the  graphic  nature 
of  style  is,  m  great  part,  owing  to  peculiar  talent^  such  as  is  not  be- 
stowed ahke  on  aU  men,  and  such  as  was  by  no  means  requisite  in 
every  one  of  the  apostles,  there  remains  not  a  shadow  of  reason,  why 
the  want  of  vivacity,  which  is  certainly  exhibited  in  Matthew's 
G-ospcl,  should  become  a  motive  for  denying  its  genuineness.  In 
truth,  moreover,  there  is  no  period  at  which  a  forgery  of  the  Gospel 
in  Matthew's  name  is  even  conceivable.  For  it  is  demonstrable 
from  the  book  itself  that  it  must  have  been  composed  a  few  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  hence  about  gisty-six 
years  after  the  birth  of  Ohrist.  Now  we  find  Matthew  in  use  in  the 
church  before  the  close  of  the  same  century,  at  a  tune  when  John 
the  EvangeHst  had  but  just  died,  and  many  disciples  of  the  apostles 
were  livmg  and  labouring  m  all  parts  of  the  world.  How  was  it 
possible,  in^  such  circumstances,  to  introduce  a  work  foiled  in  the 
name  of  Matthew  into  so  general  currency,  that  not  the  very  8%ht- 
.  est  opposition  should  ever  have  been  raised  against  it  ? 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  will  have  been  inferred  that  the  gen- 
uineness of  Mark  is  not  at  all  disputed.  His  graphic,  hvely  manner 
has  even  been  made  to  afford  occasion  for  assailing  the  genuineness 
of  Matthew.    Nor,  in  truth,  was  there  in  ancient  times  the  least 
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opposition  to  Mark's  Gospel,  It  was  known  to  Papias  of  Hierapolis, 
i.  6.,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  first  centary,  and  there  is  an  un- 
broken chain  of  evidence  in  its  favour  since  that  time.  It  is  true, 
Mark's  work  was,  in  all  prohabihty,  written  at  Eome,  at  that  time 
the  capital  of  the  known  world,  and  therefore  a  fixed  and  sure  tra- 
dition as  to  the  author  of  the  work  might  be  formed  at  once,  and 
would  easUy  diffuse  itself  everywhere  abroad.  Still,  however,  there 
is  one  thing  which  appears  very  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  rapid 
diffusion  and  reception  of  Mark,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  production  whose 
author  was  not  an  apostle.  John  Mark,  freijuently  called  Mark 
only,  was  the  eon  of  a  certain  Mary  who  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xii.  12).  Mark  himself,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Acts  (xii.  25  ; 
siii.  5  ;  XV.  36  seq.),  at  first  accompanied  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
his  travels  for  the  dissemination  of  Christianity.  He  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  his  kinsman  Barnabas.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, we  find  him  again  in  Paul's  company  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Ac- 
cording to  the  &thers,  he  was  also,  for  a  considerable  time,  closely 
connected  with  Peter,  and  was  interpreter  to  the  latter  when  he 
preached  among  the  Grreeks,  He  invariably,  however,  occupied  a 
dependent  situation,  and  on  this  account  it  is  impossible  that  his 
name  alone  should  have  procured  his  Gospel  an  introduction  into 
the  church.  But,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  Mark  did  not 
write  without  apostolic  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  This  is  stated  by  the  entire 
series  of  church-fathers  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  with 
perfect  unanimity  in  the  main  ;  and  the  statement  is  corroborated 
by  the  case  of  Luke,  which  was  exactly  similar.  On  this  account, 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  considered  as  originating  with  Peter,  and 
such  individuals  as  were  particularly  attached  to  this  apostle  used 
Mark  in  preference  to  all  others.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have 
no  minute  accounts  as  to  this  matter,  and  hence  do  not  know 
whether  those  individuals  corrupted  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  as  the 
Jewish  Christians  did  that  of  Matthew,  or  not.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  so-caUed  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  corruption  of 
Mark,  though  the  fragments  we  have  of  it  are  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  form  a  certain  opinion  on  this  point. 

As  to  Luke,  we  have  more  clear  and  certain  evidence  in  this 
respect..  We  know  that  that  sect  which  carried  the  sentiments  of 
'  Paul  to  an  erroneous  extreme,  the  Marcionites,  used  only  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  although  Mareion  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  Gospels,  and  regarded  them  as  genuine.  They  had,  however, 
altered  Luke  in  conformity  with  their  opinions,  and  thus  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  new  Gospel  out  of  it,  which,  notwithstanding,  stiU  retained 
much  resemblance  to  the  original.  The  reason  why  the  Marcionites 
selected  Luke  was,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  alone,  in  their  opinion,  was  a  genuine  apos- 
tle of  our  Lord.  Luke,  as  we  taow  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
had  travelled  about  with  the  apostle  Paul  for  a  long  time,  and,  in 
particular,  had  also  accompanied  him  to  Rome.  This  is  clear  from 
the  final  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Connecting  this  feet 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  it  is  perfectly  evident  when  the 
Evangelist  finished  it.  According  to  the  last  chapter,  Paul  was  two 
years  in  confinement  at  Eome.  Here  Luke  breaks  off,  without  men- 
tioning the  issue  of  his  trial.  Had  this  been  concluded,  should  we 
not,  of  course,  have  had  an  account  of  the  emperor's  decision  respect- 
ing the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ?  It  can  be  made  very  proba- 
ble, by  circumstances  deduced  from  another  quarter,  that  Paul  was 
liberated  from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Eome,  and  did  not  euifer  aa 
a  martyr  tiU  he  had  been  a  second  time  placed  in  bonds.  Luke 
however,  abrup%  breaks  off  m  the  midst  of  bis  narrative.  Now,  as 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  only  the  second  part  of  Lulie's  work, 
.the  Gospel  being  the  first  (compare  Luke  i.  1  with  Acts  i.  1),  the 
latter  cannot  have  been  written  subsequently ;  and  probably,  when 
Paul's  death  was  apprehended,  Luke  wrote  down  the  accounts  he 
had  received  from  him  or  through  him,  in  order  to  secure  them  to 
posterity.  Then  the  apostle,  who  was  still  living,  attested  the 
purity  and  accuracy  of  the  work,  and  from  Home,  the  great  central 
point  of  the  religious,  as  weU  as  the  political  world,  it  speedily  made 
its  way  into  the  churches,  in  every  province  of  the  vast  Roman  em- 
pire. Thus,  it  was  not  Luke's  name  which  procured  for  this  Gospel 
its  currency  in  the  church,  hut  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Without  this,  the  work  of  Luke,  with  its  two  divisions,  the  Gospel 
and  the  Acts,  would  have  been  the  less  likely  to  obtain  general 
credit,  because  it  purports  to  be  a  mere  private  production,  addressed 
to  a  certain  Theophilm.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable,  that  this 
Theophilus  was  a  man  of  note,  who  was  either  already  a  member  of 
the  church,  or  at  least  well-disposed  towaMs  it ;  but  still  he  was 
only  a  private  man,  whose  name  could  have  no  weight  with  the 
whole  church.  He  had,  probably,  already  perused  divers  accounts 
concerning  Christ,  and  the  formation  of  the  primitive  churches, 
vrhich,  however,  were  not  duly  authentic  and  certain  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  Luke  determined  to  compose  for  his  use  an  authoritative 
history  of  the  important  events  in,  our  Lord's  fife,  and  of  the  founda^- 
tion  of  the  churches,  (Comp.  Luke  i,  1- — 4.)  Under  these  circum- 
Btances,  it  is  not  astonishing  that,  in  the  primitive  church,  there  was 
■no  opposition  either  to  Luke's  Gospel,  or  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles.* 
The  many  and  close  relations  of  the  writer,  together  with  the  apos- 

'  8o  fer  aa  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatles  speaks  of  the  circumatiuices  of  Paul,  it  haa  a  per- 
fect oon-espondeiiGB  witli  Paul's  Epistles,  as  the  latter  have  with  the  former.  Sae  tMa 
feet  more  fully  developed  in  the  fmirilt  chapter  of  this  treatise. 
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tolic  authority  in  his  behalf,  were  such  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
work,  that  not  a  single  valid  auspicion  could  arise  respecting  its 
genuineness. 

Lastly,  The  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  of  John  are 
particularly  calculated  to  place  its  genuiceness  heyond  dispute  ;  for 
John  the  Evangelist  lived  much  longer  than  any  of  the  other  apos- 
tles. So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  others  were  aHve  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Eoman  emperor,  in  the  year 
70  A.D.  John,  however,  siirvived  it  nearly  thirty  years,  dying  about 
the  close  of  the  first  century,^  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domi- 
tianl  Hence,  many  Christians  who  had  heard  of  our  Lord's  farewell 
words  to  him  (John  xxi,  22,  23),  believed  that  John  would  not  die, 
an  idea  which  the  Evangelist  himself  declares  efroneous.  This  be- 
loved disciple  of  our  Lord,  during  the  latter  part  of  hie  life,  as  we 
know  from  testimonies  on  which  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed, 
lived  at  Epheaus,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Apostle  Paul  had  found- 
ed a  flourishing  church.  The  importance  of  this  church,  about  the 
year  64  or  75  a.d.,  is  evinced  by  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  very  much  enlarged.  It  was  in  this  subse- 
quent period  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel.  This  is  clear,  f/rat,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Kevelation,  This  last  work 
was  written  by  John  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  John's  style  in  this  prophetic  composition  is  not  so 
thoroughly  easy  as  we  find  it  at  a  later  period  in  the  Gospel,  ^hieh 
he  must  have  written  after  longer  intercourse  with  native  Greeks. 
Again,  John  plainly  'had  the  three  other  Gospels  before  him  when 
he  wrote ;  for  he  omits  all  which  they  had  described  with  sufficient 
minuteness,  e.  g.,  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper,  and  only  relates 
that  which  was  new  respecting  the  life  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 
Hence,  these  must  have  been  already  composed,  and  also  so  gener- 
ally diffused,  that  John  could  presume  them  universally  known  in 
the  ehureh.  Moreover,  the  persons  to  whom  John's  work  has  spe- 
cial reference,  viz.,  certain  Gnostics,  did  not  attain  importance  till 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  apostles  had  left  this 
world.  Now,  if  we  duly  consider  fll  these  circumstances,  it  wiU  be 
even  more  incredible  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel  than  any  other,  that 
it  should  have  been  forged  in  his  name.  From  his  being  the  sole 
surviving  apostle,  innumerable  eyes  were  upon  him  and  his  move- 
ments. He  lived  and  laboured  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of -the  known 
world,  in  which  was  a  large  church,  and  the  vicinity  of  which  was 
wholly  peopled  with  Christians.  We  have  an  epistle  of  Pliny,  a 
distinguished  Soman  officer  of  that  region,  written  only  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  John  the  Evangelist,  in  which  he  describes  the 
vast  increase  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  layg  before  the 
emperor  Trajan  (the  successor  of  the  emperor  in  wh  ?e  reign  John's 
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death  took  place)  measures  for  preventing  tlie  further  extension  of 
their  tenets.  Now,  how  was  it  possible  that  in  this  state  of  things 
a  work  could  be  forged  in  John's  name  ;  or,  supposing  even  that  one 
might  have  been  (though  history  says  nothing  of  any  such  imposi- 
tion under  the  name  of  John),'  how  is  it  conceivable  that  no  opposi- 
tion should  have  been  made  thereto,  when  many  thousands  were 
acquainted  with  John,  and  must  have  known  exactly  what  he  wrote, 
and  what  be  did  not  ?  Of  such  opposition,  however,  there  is  no- 
where the  slightest  trace.  Not  merely  all  teachers  of  the  orthodox 
church,  in  all  parts  of  the  wide  Eoman  empire,  but  also  all  heretics 
of  the  most  various  sects,  make  use  of  the  work  as  a  sacred  valuable 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  church  hy  the  beloved  disciple  ;  and  the 
few  heretics  who  make  no  use  of  it,  as,  e.  g.,  Marcion,  still  evince 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  John's,  but 
are  impudent  enough  to  deny  that  John  himself  had  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  because  he  was  too  much  of  a  Jew, 
Whether,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other  Gospels,  John!s  also  was 
cojTupted  by  the  heretics,  who  felt  that  they  were  specially  aimed 
at  in  it,  is  uncertain.  The  Gnostics,  vrith  the  exception  of  Marcion 
(who,  however,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  only  improperly 
reckoned  among  the  Gnostics),  made  most  frequent  use  of  John,  as 
in  their  opinion  specially  favouring  their  spiritual  ideas.  We  do 
not  learn,  however,  that  there  existed  in  ancient  times  any  Gospel 
of  Jdm  corrapted  by  the  Gnostics,  as  Luke's  Gospel  was  mutilated 
by  Marcion.  In  modem  times,  it  is  true,  a  Gospel  of  John  thus 
disfigured  has  come  to  public  knowledge  ;  but-the  alterations  in  it 
originated  at  a  late  period  in  the  middle  ages. 

-  The  doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  John's  Gospel  which 
have,  nevertheless,  been  proposed  in  recent  times,  took  their  rise, 
like  those  m  regard  to  Matthew,  solely  from  i*  internal  character. 
When  once  doubts  were  thus  occasioned,  endeavours  were  made  to 
sustain  them  on  historical  grounds  likewise.  These,  however,  are 
of  little  weight,'  fi'om  the  firmness  of  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Gospel  rests.  It  was  with  John  much  as  with  Matthew,  in  regard 
to  those  characteristics  which  excited  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  hook.  It  was  correctly  remarked,  that  John  gives  a  different 
representation  of  our  Lord  from  that  presented  by  the  first  three 
Evangelists.     In  his  Gospel,  Christ's  actions  and  discourses  appear, 

I  There  doea  eiist  in  MS.,  it  is  Irue,  a  second  apocalypse  under  John's  name ;  but 
thia  pToduction  appears  to  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  There  is  also  an  apostolic 
history  of  older  date,  in  which,  however,  John  is  only  mentioned  along  wiUi  othars ; 
it  is  not  ascribed  to  him. 

"  The  most  weighty  opponent  of  the  genuineness  of  John  lias  given  the  excellent  ex- 
ample of  publicly  acknowledging  that  he  has  become  convinced  of  tlie  'genuineness  of 
this  jewel  of  the  church,  and  retracts  his  doubta.     Maj  this  example  :" 
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as  a  were,  transfigured  and  sprrituaUzed,  while  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists they  appear  in  a  costume  more  or  less  Jewish  and  national. 
Now,  as  it  is  not  conceivahle,  it  is  said,  that  the  same  person  should 
be  so  differently  represented,  and  John,  the  heloved  disciple  of  our 
lord,  would  certainly  not  have  portrayed  his  Master  as  other  than 
he  B^aUy  was,  while  the  description  of  the  actions  of  Jesus  (who 
appeared  as  a  Jew  among  Jews,  and  in  heholf  of  Jews),  given  m 
the  accounts  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  is  much  more  conform- 
able to  probability,  the  Gospel  which  bears  John's  name  must  bo 
of  later  origin.     But  here,  as  m  regard  to  IBatthew,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  from  a  perfectly  correct  remark  false  conclusions  have 
been  deduced     It  is  indeed  true  that  John  exhibits  the  Saviour  in 
a  far  more  spiritual  and   glorified   character  than  the  first  three 
Evangehsts  ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  except  that  John  was  the 
most  spiritual  of  the  EvangeUsts.     The  same  individual  may  be  re- 
garded and  described  very  differently  by  different  persons.     Of  thrs 
truth  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  a  great  character  of  drecran 
antiquity.     Socrates  is  represented  to  our  view  in  his  actions  and 
discourses  by  two  of  his  confidential  pupfis,  Xenophon  and  Plato. 
And  how  entirely  different  is  the  description  given  of  Mm  by  these 
two  writers  !     In  fact,  these  biographers  may  be  sard  to  sustain 
very  much  such  a  mutual  relation  as  that  of  John  and  the  firet 
Evangehsts.     While  Xenophon  paid  attention  prmcipally  to  the 
external  acts  of  Socrates,  Plato  describes  his  spiritual  character- 
istics    Now,  if  it  was  possible  to  represent  a  common  human  being 
of  eminence  m  two  very  different  fights,  without  doing  violence  to 
truth,  how  much  rather  might  it  be  so  in  rcganl  to  one  who  was 
greater  than  Solomon,  or  than  Socrates  and  hrs  biographers.     He 
who  lived  a  purely  heavenly  life  on  earth,  and  spake  words  of  eter- 
nal truth,  could  not  but  be  very  variously  described,  according  to  the 
diaracteristica  of  the  human  soul  which  received  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  him.     Each  soul  refiected  his  imago  aeoordrug  to 
its  own  proftmdify  and  compass,  and  yet  each  m%ht  be  ngbt.     It 
was  for  this  reason  that  mote  than  one  Gospel  was  included  m  the 
coUection  of  the  sacred  writings,  since  only  the  presentation  of  dif- 
ferent portmitnrcs  together  could  prevent  a  partial  view  of  our 
Saviour-S  character     As  it  is  only  from  connection  of  the  accounts 
of  Xenophon  and  Plato  that  we  can  obtain  a  complete  picture  ot 
Socrates,  so  we  cannot  comprehend  the  life  of  our  Lord,  whrch 
affoKls  BO  many  different  aspects,  without  uniting  the  peculiar  traits 
scattered  in  all  the  four  Gospels  into  one  general  portraiture.     With 
all  the  difference  of  representation  observable  in  the  Evangehsts, 
there  are  still  resemblances  and  afBuitieB  enough  to  make  ,t  evident 
that  they  all  Ui  the  same  great  personage  m  view.     As  John  re- 
lates narratives  of  cures  exactly  hko  those  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
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Luke,  so  the  Gospels  of  the  latter  contain  passages  which,  in  eleva^ 
tion,  depth,  and  richness  of  thought,  are  not  inferior  to  our  Lord's 
discoiu^es  in  John,  and  indeed  resemble  them  in  phraseology. 
Among  these  is  the  lofty  and  astonishingly  beautiful  passage, 
Matth.  5d.  25—30  :— "  I  thank  thee,  0  I'ather,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Jather,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  deHvered  unto  me  of 
my  Father  ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man,  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will  reveal  him.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,  lake  my  yoke  upon  you 
and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light."  He  from  whose  mouth  such  language  proceeded  might  cer- 
tainly be  represented  in  such  an  aspect  as  John  has  given  to  Jesus, 
if  the  description  were  undertaken  by  one  in  some  measure  capable 
of  appreciating  a  character  of  this  nature ;  and  tliat  John  was  thus 
capable  is  sufficiently  clear  from  his  Epistles. 

If,  therefore,  we  look  at  the  &ospels  as  a  collection,  or  consider 
each  separately,  we  cannot  but  say  that  they  are  more  strongly 
accredited  and  sustained  by  external  and  internal  proofs  than  any 
other  work  of  antiquity.  Few  writings  have  such  ancient  testi- 
monies in  their  favour,  reaching  back  to  the  time  of  the  authors  ■ 
none  have  so  many  of  them,  so  totally  distinct,  so  corroborative  of 
each  other.  While,  then,  the  chief  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Scrip- 
tures generally,  and  of  the  Gospels  in  particular,  is  the  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  perceived  in  his  heart  by  every  believer  as  he  pe- 
ruses the  Scriptures  (a  point  on  which  we  shall  enlarge  at  the  close 
of  our  treatise)  ;  still,  the  possibiUty  of  proving  on  historical 
grounds  the  genuineness  and  primitive  character  of  the  Gospels  is  a 
great  additional  cause  of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  occa- 
sions of  distrust,  particularly  from  weak  and  doubting  minds,  and 
affords  motives  for  the  conlinnation  of  their  faith. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

THE   PAULINE    EPISTLES. 


Along  with  the  collection  of  the  GJospels,  there  f 

early  period  of  the  ehm-ch,  as  was  related  above,*  a  coUection  of 

Paul's  Epistles  called  the  Apostle.     In  the  lives  of  Irenaeua,  Tertul- 

'  Oomp.  Ciiap  L 
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lian  and  ClemeEt  of  Aleximdria,  who  were  all  acquainted  with  and 
mcd  it  this  mlleolion  contained  thirteen  Epistles,  viz.  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans,  two  to  the,  Corinthians,  those  to  the  Galatianfl, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Oolossians,  two  to  the  ThesBalonians, 
Jo  to  Timothy,  and  those  to  Titus  and  Philemon.     The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  wal  not  inieited  in  this  collection,  hccauso  opimons 
were  not  united  as  to  its  origin.     (See  Chap.  A  below)      Half  a 
centnrj-  before  the  time  of  the  fatheis  juBt  mentioned,  wc  find  a  col- 
lection of  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  hands  of  Maicion.  that  extrava- 
gant reveier  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     He  was  bom  m  Asia  Minor 
where    as  is  well  known,  the  Apostle  Paul  had  long  hved  and 
laboured,  and  was  highly  reverenced.     Thence  Maicion  went  to 
Borne  carrying  with  him  the  collection  of  PauUne  Epistles  which  he 
had  made   use   of  in  Asia.     This,   however,   contained   but    ten 
Epistles  :  there  were  wanting  the  three  commonly  termed  yosfomf 
letters  viz.,  the  two  to  Thnothy  and  that  to  Titus ;  caDed^ostoroi 
letters,  because  in  them  Paul  gives  dmections  to  spiritual  pastora  m 
regard  to  the  suitable  performance  of  their  official  duties,     ihe 
small  Epistle  to  Philemon  was  known  to  him,  because  it  stood  m 
close  connexion  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians  ;  but  t|he  three 
pastoral  letters  seem  to  have  been  diffused  but  slowly,  as  indepen- 
dent private  produotions,  and  hence,  alio,  not  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  origmal  conectiom    How  the  collection  of   the  Pauhue 
Epistles  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  originated,  IS  un- 
known, and  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  any 
coniecture.'     Eor  the  supposition  that,  like  the  coUection  of  the 
Gobpels    it  originated  in  diiferent  places  at  once,  merely  by  the 
gradual  transmission  thither  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  as  fiist  as  they 
were  composed,  is  forbidden  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  can  be 
proved,  they  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  composition. 
The  collection  cannot,  however,  have  been  aoeidentany  fomed  ;  tor 
it  is  clear  that  a  certain  plan  has  been  foUowed.     At  the  beginning 
are  pbced  the  Epistles  to  the  Eomans  and  Corinthians,  distinguish- 
ed for  their  length  and  internal  importance  ;  then  follows  a  letter  to 
several  churches  in  a  whole  province,  the  Epistle  to  the  0-alatians  ; 
then  the  smaller  Epistles  to  churches  in  particular  cities  to  the 
Ephesians,  Pllilippiaus,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians  ;  lastly,  come 
the  Epistles  to  private  persons.     Moreover,  had  the  collection  of 
them  been  left  to  accident,  sometimes  one  arrangement  would  have 
been  adopted  and  sometimes  another,  which  is  not  the  case,  the 
order  having  been  the  same  that  we  now  observe,  as  far  back  as  the 

r™i  ™  ilA  I,  M».d  1.  .n  old  0.1.10,..  of  11.  look,  ot  tho  N.w  T..  .m..l, 
IMl.n  abSt  ofttot  nm  wbo  ai«o,or.d  th.  MSS.  whi.h  .o.t«.«l  it. 
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second  century.  As,  therefore,  the  order  of  the  Epiatlea  was  evi- 
dently the  work  of  design,  and  its  general  reception  throughout  the 
church  indicates  that  it  proceeded  from  some  authoritative  source, 
the  most  reasonahle  supposition  is,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
made  the  collection.  During  the  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  to 
which,  as  we  shaU  see  hereafter,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
apostle  was  subjected,  he  may  have  collected  together  the  ten 
Epistles,  as  being  the  principal  ones  of  a  doctrinal  nature  which  he 
had  as  yet  written,  in  order  to  bequeath  them  as  a  legacy  to  the 
church.  It  was  in  this  original  form  that  Mai-cion  possessed  the 
collection/  After  the  collection  was  made  up,  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  Paul  wrote  the  three  pastoral  lottera,  which  were  afterwards 
added  to  the  ori^nal  collection,  and  naturally  placed  last.  By  ac- 
cident Marcion  had  not  become  acquainted  with  these  letters,  and 
therefore  retained  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  collection  of  Paul's 
Epistles.  A  very  weighty  testimony  in  favour  of  this  view  is  pre- 
Beuted  in  the  second  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who,  at  near  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter,  says:  "And  account  that  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  our  Lord  is  salvation ;.  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul, 
also,  according  to  the  wisdom ,  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto 
you;  as  also  in  all  (his)  Epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these.  tUngs ; 
in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,"  &c.  (2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16).  According 
to  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  (i.  1,  comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  1),  Peter  wrote  to 
the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  other  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  which  also  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
and  ColoBsians  are  directed.  Peter,  therefore,  might  presume  that 
his  readers  were  acquainted  with  these.  The  expression  all  (his) 
Epistles,  however,  clearly  indicate  a  collection  of  Epistles.  Other- 
wise, there  is  something  of  indefiniteness  in  it.  Paul,  no  doubt, 
wrote  more  Epistles  during  his  Hfe  than  we  now  possess.  But  most 
of  his  Epistles  were  not  exactly  adapted  tor  general  diffusion.  The 
expression,  all  (his)  Epistles,  must  therefore  have  reterence  to  a  col-  ■ 
lection  of  the  apostle's  letters,  which  could  be  read  through,  If  it 
.  be  also  considered  that  Peter  was  in  Paul's  company  in  Rome,  and 
that  consequently  he  would  naturally  have  had  acquaintance  with 
the  collection  of  his  Epistles,  it  will  be  plain  that  this  passage  is 
hardly  inteUigible,  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  collection  of 
Paul's  Epistles  was  already  in  existence."     It  is  true  the  genuine- 

■  According  to  the  account  of  Epipiianiua,  it  ia  true,  the  order  of  the  tea  Epistles  in 
Marcion's  Canon  was  different  from  that  ia  ours,  viz.,  Galatians,  Corinthians,  Romans, 
Theasaloniang,  Ephe^ns,  Colossiane,  Philemon,  and  Philippiana.  If  this  statement  be 
credited,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mareion's  oolleotiOQ  originated  mdependenUy  of  oars. 

"  Some  amj  tlunk  that  too  much  is  inferred  by  the  author  from  Peter's  expression , 
and,  indeed,  it  must  he  admitted,  that  to  say  that  Peter's  languago  ia  hardly  intelligible, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  an  existing  collection  of  Paul's  Epistles,  is  somewhat  ex- 
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ness  of  tlie  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  now  disputed,  and  certainly 
much  that  is  of  an  imposing  nature  can  be  alleged  against  it.  Still, 
however,  all  that  can  be  said  does  not,  I  am  convinced,  demonstrate 
its  spuriousnees,  while  there  is  certainly  much  evideace  of  its  genu- 
ineness. At  any  rate,  this  mention  of  a  collection  of  Paul's  Epistles 
should  not  be  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  as  all  aclcnowledge  that  nothing  certain  is  known  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  this  collection.  But  on  these  points  we  ■will 
speak  more  at  large  hereafter. 

If  it  he  admitted,  however,  that  Paul  himself  made  the  collec- 
tion of  bis  Epistles,  or  at  least,  caused  it  to  be  made  at  Korae  under 
his  direction,  we  have  then  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  in  regard 
to  the  genuineness  of  this  collection,  as  in  regard  to  that  of  the 
G-ospels,  not  the  slightest  doubt  was  ever  expressed.  Members  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  also  of  the  various  sects, 
make  use  of  the  collection  and  of  the  individual  Epistles,  without 
allowing  themselves  to  intimate  the  smallest  doubt  in  regard  to 
them.  Now,  this  undeniable  fact  ie  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposition  that  all  or  any  Epistles  in  the  collection  are  spurious.' 
Indeed,  the  first  supposition,  that  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  spu- 
rious, ha^  never  been  maintained,  and  never  can  be,  except  in  de- 
spite of  aU  history.  But  even  the  idea  that  one  or  two  spurious, 
forged  Epistles  may  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  collection,  is 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  all 
the  Epistles  in  the  church  of  ancient  times.  Consider  only,  how 
universally  Paul  was  known  in  the  early  church !  From  Spain 
(which  in  aU  probabiUty  he  visited),  he  had  travelled  about  through 
Italy  and  all  G-reece  to  the  remotest  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Arabia  ;  he  had  resided  for  years  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  then  known  world,  in  Eome,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Ephesus, 
Antioch,  Otesarea,  Jerusalem  ;  he  had  everywhere  founded  numer- 
ous churches,  and  maintained  the  most  active  intercourse  with  them. 
How,  then,  when  he  was  so  well  known,  could  a  work  be  forged  in 
his  name,  with  any  prospect  of  its  being  generally  acknowledged  ? 
The  impossibUity  of  this  occurrence  is  the  more  evident,  from  the 
fact  that  aU  Paul's  Epistles  are  addressed  to  important  churches, 
or  to  persons  living  in  well-known  places.  If  those  who  received 
the  Epistles  were  not  always  designated,  then  it  might  be  supposed 

travagant.  Our  Englisli  tramSlatioiii  by  iiKBrting  the  word  his  in  the  phraseology  of 
Peter,  has  somewhat  modifieci  Uio  sense  of  the  ori^a],  and  weakeoed  the  .force  of  Ola- 
hausea's  remarks.  The  Greek  ©xpreasioE  ia,  iv  wci^iaif  rats  iKt<n-olaTf,  i.  e.,  perhaps,  ia 
aJl  iks  Epistles.  Now,  though  it  would  give  an  intehigiblo  sense  to  these  woiiiB  to  sup- 
pose that  Peter  meant  to  malte  his  olaervation  concerning  Paul's  Epistles  generallj,  of 
wMoh  he  presumed  Bama  might,  and  some  m^ht  not,  have  rame  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  to  whom  he  wrote ;  still,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  his  phraseology  becomes 
much  more  natural,  if  we  suppose  a  current  collection  of  the  Epiatlea. — T. 
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that  some  epurious  ones  obtained  general  circulation,  !No  one,  per- 
haps, could  then  say  with  certainty,  whether  Paul  wrote  such  a 
particular  Epistle  or  not ;  for  it  ia  not  conceivahle  that  Paul  should 
at  once  have  told  every  body  he  knew  how  many  Epistles  he  had 
written  ;  and  thus  one  might  be  personally  acquainted  with  Paul, 
and  stiU  be  deceived  by  an  artfully-contrived  Epistle.  But  take 
the  case  as  it  is.  Were  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  against 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  objections  have  been  raised,  reaUy  spurious, 
forged  in  Paul's  name,  we  readily  admit  that  it  might  have  been 
received  as  genuine  in  the  whole  church  beside,  for  it  is  as  like 
Paul's  Epistles  as  one  egg  is  like  another  ;  but  could  it  have  been 
acknowledged  as  genuine  in  Ephesua  itself,  and  the  Asiatic  churches 
connected  with  the  Ephesians  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Ephe- 
sians had  so  little  regard  for  the  great  founder  of  their  church,  that 
they  did  not  even  know  whether  their  beloved  preacher  had  or  had 
not  written  them  a  letter  while  in  bonds  ?  And  can  they  have  been 
so  totally  wanting  in  sensibility  to  friendship  and  love,  as  not  to 
preserve  the  apostle's  communication,  when  every  man,  at  all  sus- 
ceptible of  emotions  of  friendship,  is  anxious  to  preserve  what  has 
been  traced  by  a  beloved  hand  ?  It  is  hence  plain,  that  a  spurious 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  must  have  been  known  in  Ephesus  as 
what  it  reaUy  was,  a  forged  production  j  and  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose, that  if  the  Epistle  had  been  disputed  by  any  considerable 
church,  and  particularly  by  the  very  one  to  which  it  purported  to 
have  been  sent,  the  opposition  should  have  been  so  completely  sup- 
pressed. The  declaration  of  the  Ephesian  church  that  they  had  re- 
ceived no  such  Epistle,  that  they  had  not  the  original  in  their 
archives,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  its  credit. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul  go  beyond  ge- 
neral expressions,  such  as  may  be  easily  invented  ;  that  they  exhi- 
bit a  definite  concrete'  purport,  which  has  reference  to  the  particular 
wants  of  each  church,  and  its  manifestations  as  to  Christian  life. 
Such  representations  of  actual  facts,  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
churches,  can  have  proceeded  only  from  immediate  contact  with 
them,  and  consequently  certify  us  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pauhne 
Epistles,  With  aU  that  is  of  a  special  nature,  however,  in  each 
particular  Epistle  of  Paul,  there  is  observable,  in  all  together,  a 
uniformity  of  style,  and  a  unity  in  doctrinal  ideas,  which  wholly 
prevents  suspicion  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  epistolary  col- 
lection, Eor  the  usual  reason  of  forging  writings  in  the  name  of 
another  is,  that  the  forger  wishes  to  give  currency  to  a  favourite 

1  This  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  ia  here  used,  is  horroWBd  from  logic.  In  that 
science,  it  is  kaown,  abstract  and  oonorete  ferms  are  contra-distinguished.  An  abstract 
term  is  one  signifying  some  attribute,  without  reference  to  any  particular  subject ;  a  con- 
crete term  designates  both  the  attribute  and  the  subject  to  which  it  belongs.— P. 
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idea  under  some  celebrated  name.  In  no  Epistle,  however,  ia  there 
any  prominent  idea  which  is  remote  fi'om  the  circle  of  Pauline  doc- 
trine, and  seems  to  be  a  foreign  idea  clothed  with  the  costume  of 
Paul's  style.  We  rather  find  every  where  the  same  main  thoughts 
which  actuated  the  life  of  Paul,  running  through  the  entire  collec- 
tion, and  giving  their  stamp  to  the  whole. 

The  principal  evidence,  however,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Paul- 
ine Epistles,  regarded  in  a  historical  hght,  is  the  eircumetanee,  that 
we  can  assign  to  the  Epistles  their  exact  places  in  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  by  following  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  are  they 
most  fuUy  and  iirmly  bound  one  to  another,  and  aU  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,,  This  arrangement  of  the  individual  Epistles  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  thread  of  Paul's  life,  is  effected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  in  chronological  oi'dcr  the  occasions  of  their  composi- 
tion, and  their  strict  relations  to  his  Irnown  movements. 

Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
was  at  first  named  Saul,  was  a  native  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  was  born  in  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  In  order  to  perfect  himself  ia 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  his  native  country,  he  early  betook  him- 
self to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  .taught  by  the  celebrated  G-amaliel. 
Hia  zeal  for  the  hereditary  observances  of  his  countrymen  caused 
him  to  persecute  the  Christians,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  knowl- 
edge of  them,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  fiery  nature.  At  the 
death  of  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  he  was  busy  keeping 
the  clothes  of  his  murderers  while  they  stoned  him.  (Acts  vii.  57 
seq.)  From  Jerusalem  Paul  betook  himself  to  Damascus,  to  stir  up 
the  Jews  there  also  againsi  the  Christians  ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  him  before  the  city  in  his  divine  glory,  and  showed  him 
who  it  was  that  he  persecuted.  (Acts  is,  22 — 26).  As  Paul  had 
not  persecuted  the  Christians  from  intentional  wickedness,  or  from 
carnal  selfishness,  contrary  to  his  interior  conviction,  hut  rather  with 
the  honest  idea  that  he  was  thereby  doing  God  service,  the  divine 
Tight  which  enlightened  his  dark  mind  by  this  vision  at  once  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  in  his  feelings.  "With  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  truth  and  right  which  he  had  manifested  in  persecuting  the 
Gospel,  he  now  defended  it ;  though  his  zeal  was  indeed  purified 
and  made  holier  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  After  a  season  of  quiet 
reflection  and  repose,  such  as  he  needed  to  perceive  the  greatness 
of  that  internal  change  which  he  had  undergone,  and  the  depth  of 
the  new  principle  of  life  within  him,  Paul  began  to  make  known  the 
conviction  he  had  just  obtained.  It  waa  in  Antioch  (about  44  a.  d.) 
that  Paul  began  formally  to  preach ;  and  he  taught  in  this  city, 
along  with  Barnabas,  a  whole  year.  After  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
whither  he  carried  money  that  had  been  collected  for  the  poor  in 
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that  city,  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Antioch  designated  him  as  a 
mesBenger  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  he  with  Bamahas  set  out  on  the 
first  missionary  expedition,  ahout  45  a.  d.  It  extended  no  farther 
than  the  neighbouring  countrieB  of  Asia  Minor.  Paul  trayelled 
through  Cyprus  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
and  returned  through  Lystra,  Derbe,  and  Attalia  by  sea  to  Antioch. 
Consequently,  on  his  first  missionary  enterprise,  the  apostle  did  not 
visit  any  of  the  cities  or  provinces  to  which  he  wrote  Epistles.  On 
his  return  to  Antioch  he  found  that  some  strict  Jewish  Christians 
had  come  thither  from  Jerusalem,  and  excited  diesensione.  Paul 
had  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Grcntiles,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  necessary 
duty.  Many  Jewish  Chrietians  could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  this 
evangehcal  freedom  in  regard  to  the  external  law.  Even  Peter  at 
first  adhered  so  strenuously 'to  the  forms  of  Jewish  practice,  that 
nothing  but  a  vision  could  bring  him  to  see,  that  under  the  New 
Testament,  the  Mosaic  law,  in  regard  to  meats,  had  lost  its  external 
importance.  (Acts  s.  11  seq.)  In  ordfer  to  come  to  a  fixed  decision 
on  this  important  point,  the  church  at  Antioch  determined  that 
Paul  and  Bamahas,  with  several  companions,  should  proceed  to 
Jerusalem  to  present  this  question  before  the  Apostles.  They  there 
declared  -what  &od  had  wrought  hy  them  among  the  Grentiles ; 
Peter  testified  the  same  in  regard  to  his  labours ;  and  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  showed  that  it  was  foretold,  in  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture,  that  the  (xentiles  likewise  should  be  called  into  the 
church  of  God.  On  these  grounds  the  apostles,  with  the  elders  and 
aU  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  determined  to  send  deputies  to  Antioch 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  communicated  their  judgment  in  a 
letter  carried  by  them  to  the  church  at  Antioch.  This  important 
transaction  at  Jerusalem,  which  publicly  announced  the  character 
of  Christianity  as  an  universal  rehgion,  is  called  the  coimcil  of  the 
Apostles.  It  was  held  about  the  year  52  a.  d.  The  decision  of  this 
apostolic  body  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
as  in  his  subsequent  labours  he  had  to  contend  constantly  with  nar- 
row-minded Jewish  Christians,  who  wished  to  impose  the  Mosaic 
law  upon  the  Gentiles  also  as  essential  to  salvation.  Against  these 
Paul  now  advanced,  not  only  his  own  personal  influence,  but  the 
authority  of  all  the  apostles.  This,  at  least,  was  effected  thereby — 
that  the  supportera  of  the  ceremonial  law  and  its  perpetual  validity 
were  compelled  to  secede  from  the  universal  apostolic  church,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect.  It  is  true,  however,  that  their 
opposition  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  continued  with  extreme  obsti- 
nacy ;  and  we  find  in  his  Epistles  numberle^  aUusiona  to  the  perse- 
cutions which  he  encountered  at  their  hand. 

Soon  after  the  apostolic  council  (53  a.  d.)  Paul  undertook  his 
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second  great  journey.  He  separated  froro  Barnabas,  who  united 
■with  his  kineman  Mark  in  preaching  the  Gospel  Paul  took  SUm 
as  his  companion  instead  of  Barnahas.  He  directed  his  course  first 
to  the  churches  founded  on  his  previous  journey  ;  and  thence  on- 
ward to  Galatia,  and  to  Troas,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Thence  the  Lord  conducted  him  by  a  vision  in  a  dieam,  into  Mace- 
donia, where  he  founded  the  church  of  PhUippi  ;  and  then  went  to 
Thesealonica.  (Acts  xvi.  10  seq.  xvii.  1  seq.)  Unfortunately,  Paul 
could  remain  only  ahout  three  weeks  in  the  latter  city,  for,  as  he 
met  with  much  success  among  the  proselytes  that  had  connected 
themselves  with  the  Jewish  synagogues,  there  arose  an  upmar 
against  him  among  the  Jews,  who  actually  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  city,  and  flee  to  Ber^a.  (Acts  xvii.  10.)  As,  however,  the 
Jew^  in  this  place  likewise  vented  their  rage  against  the  apostle  of 
our  Lord,  Paul  betook  himself  to  Athens,  where  also  some  hearts 
were  warmed  by  the  fire  of  his  preaching.  He  next  proceeded  on- 
ward to  Corinth.  Here,  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  antiquity, 
where  luxury  and  debauchery  had  reached  their  highest  pitch,  but 
where,  on  that  very  account,  a  strong  desire  for  salvation  was  readily 
escited,  Paul  laboured  with  remarkable  success  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  found  there  a  Jewish  family  from  Eome,  Aq^uila, 
and  hie  wife  Priscilla,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  church. 
As  Aquila  pursued  the  same  craft  with  Paul,  the  latter  lived  and 
wrought  with  him,  and  besides  discoursed  in  the  house  of  a  certain 
Justus.  Fi-om  hence  Paul  wrote  the  first  Epistles  among  those 
still  preserved  to  us,  viz.,  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Now,  if  we  compare  the  tenor  of  the  Epistles  with  the  situation  of 
the  apostle,  and  their  relation  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  we 
ahall  find  them  throughout  conformable  to  the  circumstances.  As 
Paul  was  unable  to  preach  in  Thessalonica  more  than  three  weeks, 
he  must  naturally  have  been  very  anxious  respecting  the  fate  of 
those  who  believed  in  that  city ;  he  feared  that  they  might  again, 
fall  away  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  threatened  them. 
Hence  his  apprehensions  had  already  induced  him,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Athens,  to  send  Timothy  from  thence  to  Thessalonica,  in 
order  to  learn  what  was  really  the  condition  of  the  church.  Timothy 
rejoined  him  at  Corinth  ;  and  his  mind  being  set  at  rest  by  the  m- 
formation  which  Timothy  communicated,  be  wrote  the  first  Epistle, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  and  estahfishing  the  Thessalonians 
in  the  faith  to  which  they  had  so  faithfully  adhered.  (Acts  xvii. 
15 ;  xviii,  5  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  5,  6.)  It  is  a  cu-cumstance  entirely 
consonant  mth  what  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  situation  of 
the  Christians  in  Thessalonica,  that  they  did  not  rightly  comprehend 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  This  would  naturally  be 
the  case  from  the  shortness  of  the  period  during  which  they  enjoyed. 
Vol.  L— 5 
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,  the  apostle's  iustmctions.  (1  Thess.  iv.  13  seq.)  They  feared  that 
those  believers  who  might  die  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  would 
be  shut  out  from  the  joys  attendant  on  the  Messiah's  reign  upon 
earth.  The  apostle,  however,  sets  them  right  in  regard  to  their 
fear,  showing  them  that  there  would  be  a  twofold  resurrection. 
Those  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  faith  respecting  the  Saviour,  would 
not  rest  tiU  the  general  resurrection,  but  would  be  raised  up  at  the 
coming  of  Ohrist,  and  would  behold  the  Lord  with  those  who  were 
alive.  The  same  subject  also  soon  afterward  caused  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  write  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Christians  at  Thessalonica, 
also  from  Oormth.  The  explanation  of  Paul  had  indeed  quieted  the 
apprehension  of  the  believers  of  that  city  in  regard  to  those  of  their  , 
number  who  met  with  an  early  death  ;  but  some  expressions  used 
by  Paul  in  hia  firat  Epistle  (particularly  1  Thess.  iv.  11),  together 
with  false  rumoura  respecting  bis  view  of  the  proximity  of  our  Lord's 
coming,  had  led  some  susceptible  minds  to  the  idea  that  this  im- 
portant event  not  only  might,  but  must,  take  place  very  soon. 
Thus  they  openly  designated  the  period  of  our  Lord's  return,  in 
total  contrariety  to  Paul's  meaning,  who  did  indeed,  with  them, 
hope  and  ardently  desire  that  our  Lord  might  come  in  their  time, 
and  by  no  means  stated  expressly  that  he  would  not  do  so,  since  that 
would  have  been  a  negative  determination  of  the  point ;  but  main- 
tained the  possibility/  that  he  would,  and  founded  thereon,  after  the 
example  of  Christ  himself,  an  exhortation  to  constant  watchfulness. 
In  order,  therefore-,  to  moderate  the  excessive  disposition  of  the 
Christians  at  Thessalonica  to  look  upon  this  great  event  as  neces- 
sarily about  to  take  place  in  their  own  time,  Paul  presented  to 
view  certain  things  which,  must  all  take  place  before  it.  Prom  the 
consideration  of  these  points,  it  could  not  but  be  evident  to  the 
Thessalonians,  that  this  event  could  not  take  place  eo  suddenly  as 
they  anticipated,  and  thxis  their  excited  minds  would  probably  be 
quieted.  In  these  respects,  as  regards  the  state  of  things  at  that 
time,  the  two  Epistles  possess  entire  and  undeniable  historical  keep- 
ing ;  and  we  shall  not  err  widely  from  the  truth  if  we  assign  their 
composition  to  the  years  54  and  55  of  the  Christian  era.^ 

Erom  Corinth  the  Apostle  Paul  now  returned  to  Antioch,  whence 
he  had  been  sent.  (Acts  xviii,  22.)  'Without,  however,  remaining 
long  at  rest,  he  in  the  following  year  (.^7  a.  b.)  entered  upon  his 
third  missionary  tour,  going  first  to  Galatia  again,  where  he  had 
preached  on  his  second  tour,  and  then  to  the  wealthy  and  celebrated 
city  of  Ephesus,  where  he  abode  more  than  two  years.  Erom  this 
city  Paul  wrote  first  to  the  Galaticms,  and  subsecLuently  to  the  Co- 
rintUans.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  occasioned  hy  those 
same  Jewish  Christians,  of  whom  we  have  before  remarked,  that 
they  constantly  strove  to  cast  hindrances  in  the  way  of  Paul's  opera- 
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tions.  The  Galatian  churcheB,  which  Paul,  on  his  second  visit  to 
Galatja  (Gral  iv.  13),  bad  found  waiting  iu  the  true  faith,  had  heen 
misled  hy  these  men  in  regard  to  the  reqnirements  of  religion. 
Through  the  idea  that  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law 
was  essential  to  salvation,  the  Galatian  Christians  were  led  to  regard 
circumcision,  the ,  solemnization  of  the  Sabhath  and  of  the  Jewish 
feasts,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  New 
Testament  valued  only  from  their  spiritual  signification,  as  of  worth 
in  an  external  view,  and  in  this  way  suffered  themselves  to  lose  sight 
of  the  interior  life  of  faith.  The  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in 
his  Epistles,  was  to  develope  thoroughly  to  the  Galatiane  the  rela- 
tion between  the  law  and  tie  Gospel,  and  to  show  that,  in  the  spir- 
itual freedom  conferred  by  the  latter,  the  external  rites  of  the 
former  might,  indeed,  be  observed,  but  that  they  must  be  observed 
in  a  higher  manner,  l  e.,  spiritually.  Previously,  however,  he  makes 
some  remarks  respecting  himself  personally.  I"or,  as  the  Jewish 
Christians  presumed  to  dispute  Paul's  apostohc  authority,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  vindicate  it  by  a  historical  account  of  himself. 
He  states  (i.  12  seq.),  that  he  did  not  receive  his  Gospel  from  man, 
but  immediately  from  God  ;  liiat  at  first  he  had  persecuted  the 
church  of  God,  but  that  God,  who  had  called  hun  from  his  mother's 
womb,  had  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him,  that  he  might 
preach  him  to  the  heathen,  through  the  Gospel.  This  evidently  re- 
fers to  the  event  of  oui  Lord's  appearance  to  Paul  near  Damascus, 
on  which  occasion  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou 
persecutest.  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  ap- 
peared unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a 
witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those 
,  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee  ;  delivering  thee  from 
the  people  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto,  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  I^ht,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that,  they  may  receive  forgiveness^  of 
sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith 
that  is  in  me."  (Acts  xsvi.  15—18.)  This  reference  to  so  pe- 
culiar oecun-ences  in  Paul's  life  exhibits  a  sufficient  security  for  .the 
genuineness  of  this  Epistle  ;  and,  in  connection  with  its  entire  con- 
tents, as  also  with  its  style,  has  sufficed  to  place  it  for  ever  beyond 
suspicion. 

An  ocoa^on  ec^ually  sad  m  respect  to  the  apostle  gave  rise  to  the 
first  Epistle  to  ike  OorintUatis,  which  was  likewise  written  from 
Ephesus.  Before  the  first  of  the  Epistles  which  are  in  our  posses- 
sion, Paul  had  written  another  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  v.  9),  which,  how- 
ever, has  perished.  We  have,  indeed,  a  pretended  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  claims  to  be  this  lost  Epistle,  but  a  slight 
esamination  is  sufficient  to  manifest  its  spuriousness.     Moreover, 
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tixia  Epistle  of  Paul  was  regarded  as  lost  by  all  Christian  antiquity. 
This  first  Epistle,  as  is  shown  by  1  Cor.  t.  1 — 9,  was  occasioned  by 
the  circumstance,  that  an  individual  in  the  Corinthian  church  hstd 
matrimonial  intercourse  with  his  mother-in-law,  the  wife  of  his  de- 
ceased father.  Paul  pointed  out  to  the  church  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding from  among  them  him  who  sustained  this  incestuous  rela- 
tion, that  he  might  be  awakened  to  penitence.  To  this  Epistle  of 
Paul,  the  Corinthian  Christians  replied  in  such  a  way,  bs  to  show 
plainly  that  they  misunderstood  some  parts  of  it,  particularly  what 
Paul  had  said  respecting  the  avoidance  of  lasciviousness.  These 
misapprehensions  are  corrected  by  Paul  in  the  Jlrsi  of  the  two 
Epistles  which  have  been  preserved  to  tiB.  He  lihewise  speaks  in 
this  same  letter  of  another  important  circumstance  in  regard  to  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  presents  considerable  coincidence  with  the 
situation  of  the  Christians  in  Calatia.  It  is  that  some  of  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  who  had  excited  dissensions  among  the  believers 
there,  bad  come  to  Corinth  also.  True,  some  had  remained  faithful 
to  Paul ;  but  others  appealed,  in  contradiction  of  his  authority,  to 
Peter  (Cephas),  although  he  agreed  perfectly  with  Paul  in  his  views 
respecting  the  law.  They  probably  objected  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  as 
Sid  the  Jewish  Christians  in  (Matia,  that  be  had  not,  lilie  Peter, 
known  our  Lord  personally.  Besides  these  two  parties,  Paul  men- 
tions two  others  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
which,  however,  are  uncertain.  There  were,  therefore,  divisions  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  and  from  these  had  proceeded  manifold  dis- 
orders. Paul's  first  Epistle  is  occupied  with  the  reconciliation  of 
the  former,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter. 

Our  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  comprises  such  an  abund- 
ance of  peculiar  circumstances  entirely  conformable  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  church  in  its  earliest  days,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  it  possible  that  it  is  a  forgery.  Moreover,  particular  facts 
mentioned  in  it  coincide  most  exactly  with  the  events  of  Paul's  life, 
as  known  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus,  according  to  Acts 
xix.  22,  he  sent  away  his  two  companions,  Timothy  and  Erastus, 
from  Ephesus,  a  short  time  before  he  himself  left  the  city  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  1  Cor.  iv.  „17,  likewise,  he  had  despatched  Timothy  to  the 
Corinthians.  According  to  the  same  passage  in  the  Acts,  Paul  pur- 
posed soon  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  travel  through  Achaia  (this  was 
the  Greek  province  in  which  Corinth  was  situated)  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  same  thing  is  indicated  by  1  Cor.  xvi.  5,  Thus,  all  circum- 
stances unite  to  give  a  sure  historical  basis  to  the  Epistle,  As  its 
composition  must  be  placed  a  little  before  Paul's  departure  from 
Ephesus,  it  was  probably  written  about  59  A,  D,,  while  the  Epistle 
to  the  G-alatians  may  have  teen  written  about  the  year  58  A.  d. 

Before  the  Apostle  Paul  left  Ephesus,  then,  he  sent  Titus  with 
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a  special  commission  to  Corintli.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  wait  for 
him  in  Ephesus,  in  order  to  receive  an  account  of  the  troubled  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  of  the  reception  which  his 
Epistle  encountered.  But  a  sudden  uproar  created  by  Demetrius 
the  silver-smith  (Acts  xix.  24  seq.),  who  was  himself  injured  in  re- 
spect to  the  gains  which  he  derived  from  the  sale  of  small  silver 
models  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  city  earlier  than  he  wished.  In  Macedonia,  how- 
ever, whither  Paul  immediately  betook  himself,  he  again  met  with 
Titua,  who  then  informed  him  particularly  of  the  condition  of  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  the  impression  which  his  Epistle  had  pro- 
.  duced.  This  account  induced  the  Apostle  to  write  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Gorinthians,  from  Macedonia,  The  contents  of 
this  other  Epistle,  which  was  written  a  few  months  after  the  first, 
bear  so  close  a  relation  to  the  contents  of  the  first,  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  is,  thereby  alone,  made  sufficiently  evident.  In 
the  second  chapter,  e,  g.,  we  find  mention  again  of  the  incestuous 
person,  whom  Paul  had  enjoined  it  upon  the  church  to  exclude  from 
communion  with  them.  As  he  had  now  been  excommunicated, 
Paul  speaks  in  his  behalf,  that  he  might  not  siuk  into  utter  des- 
pondency (2  Cor.  ii.  7),  Of  most  importance,  however,  are  the  par- 
ticular expressions  in  regard  to  those  Jewish  Christians  who  deso- 
lated the  Corinthian  church  as  weU  as  others.  Titus  had  informed 
the  apostle  with  what  an  arrogant  disposition  they  had  received  his 
letter.  Against  these,  therefore,  he  expresses  himself  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  while  he  treats  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
truth,  with  suavity  and  great  kindness.  In  rebuking  the  perversity 
of  these  Judaizers,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  speak  of  himself ;  for 
these  proud  sectaries  not  only  rejected  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul,  but  also  sought  by  their  calumnies  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  most  successful  labourer  in  our  Lord's  vineyard. 
With  noble  plainness,  therefore,  Paul  boasts  of  aU  that  the  Lord 
had  done  for  him  and  through  him  ;  and  the  further  removed  this 
plainness  was  from  false  humility,  and  the  less  he  avoided  giving 
ground  for  the  imputation  of  appeanng  arrogant  and  self-conceited, 
the  more  likely  was  his  account  of  himself  to  make  an  impression 
upon  all  his  opponents.  We  do  not  know  definitely  what  effect  this 
Epistle  produced  upon  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth  ;  but,  from  the 
subsequent  flourishing  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church,  we  may 
with  great  probability  infer  that  Paul's  Epistle  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  annihilation  of  divisions.  At  all  events,  the  Epistle  is 
80  completely  Pauline,  and  harmonises  so  exactly  with  all  known 
historical  circumstances,  that  its  genuineness  has  never  been  con- 
tested either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

What  was  not  effected  by  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  church  of 
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Oorinth,  was  undou'btedly  accomplislied  by  the  apostle's  personal 
presence  in  this  metropolis.  For,  from  Macedonia  Paul  went  to 
Achaia  (Acts  xx.  3),  and  abode  there  three  months.  The  greater 
part  of  this  time  he  certainly  spent  in  Corinthj  and  from  hence  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  shortly  before  Ms  departure  from 
Corinth  for  Jerusalem  in  order  to  caiTy  a  collection  of  alms  for  the 
poor  of  that  city  (Acts  xxiv.  17  seq.  Bom.  xv.  25,  26).  This  im- 
portant Epistle  (viz.,  that  to  the  Bomans)  bears  the  stamp  of  a  gen- 
uine apostolic  letter  so  completely  in  both  thought  and  language, 
that  neither  ancient  nor  modem  times  have  advanced  a  single  doubt 
as  to  its  origin.  The  particular  doctrine  which  Paul  presented  to 
view  more  frequently  and  more  prominently  than  any  other  apostle, 
viz.,  that  man  is  saved  by  faith  in  him  who  was  crucified  and  rose 
again,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  either  ceremonial  or  moral, 
forms  the  central  topic  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and,  more- 
over, aU  the  historical  allusions  w;hich  occur  in  it  are  entirely  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  Paul,  e.  g,, 
according  to  this  Epistle  (Rom.  i,  12,  15  ;  Acts  xxiii),  had  not  yet 
been  in  Eome  ■when  he  wrote  it ;  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  of  the  apostle  in  Acts  xix.  21.  The  many  persons  whom 
he  salutes  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  he  became  acquainted  with 
from  his  numerous  travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  for,  as  there 
was  a  general  conflux  to  Rome  from  all  quarters,  and  also  a  general 
dispersion  thence,  it  being  the  centre  of  the  world,  there  was  no 
city  in  which  Romans  did  not  reside,  or  of  whose  inhabitants  many 
were  not  constrained  by  Wcumatances  to  journey  to  Rome,  or  to  es- 
tablish themselves  there  as  residents.  On  account  of  this  import- 
ance of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  church  in  that  place,  there  is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  in  the  single  circumstance  that 
this  church,  in  which  Paul  afterwards  abode  some  years,  never  con- 
tradicted the  universal  opinion  that  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  them, . 
but  rather  rejoiced  in  being  honoured  with  such  an  apostolic  com- 
munication. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  con- 
stantly labouring  with  freedom  and  boldness ;  hut  his  departure 
from  Corinth  brought  upon  him  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment. 
For  Paul  immediately  returned  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia,  em- 
barked there  at  PhiHppi  (Acts  xx.  3  seq.)  and  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  At  Miletus  he  called  to  him  the  elders  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx,  V7  seq.)  and  took  pathetic  leave  of 
them  ;  for  he  was  persuaded  that  he  should  never  again  see  these 
beloved  brethren  (xx.  38).  About  the  year  60  a.  d.  the  apostle 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  having  passed  through  Csesarea ;  but  was 
there  immediately  arrested  (Acts  xsdi.)  and  carried  back  to  C 
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(Acts  xxiii.  31  seq.)  Here  he  was  indeed  examined  by  the  pro- 
consul Felix  ;  but  as  he  could  not  pronounce  sentence  against  him 
and  hesitated  to  release  him,  Paul  remained  two  years  in  captivity. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  there  came  another  proconsulj  Porcius 
Feetus,  to  Cjesarea.  He  oommenced  the  examination  anew,  but 
when  the  apostle,  as  a  Boman  citizen,  appealed  to  C^sar,  he  sent 
Lim  to  Eome.  This  was  about  62  a,  d.  On  the  voyage  thither, 
Paul,  together  with  the  Eoman  soldiers  who  accompanied  him,  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  they  were  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  on  the 
island  of  Malta,  Paul  did  not,  therefore,  arrive  at  Rome  before  the 
commencment  of  the  following  year,  and  was  there  again  kept  as  a 
prisoner  for  two  years,  i.  e.,  till  65  A.  D.,  before  his  case  was  decided. 
Still  his  confinement  at  Rome  was  not  so  strict  as  that  at  Oteearea. 
He  was  permitted  to  hire  a  dwelling  in  the  city,  to  go  about,  speak, 
and  write  as  he  pleased ;  only,  he  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
soldier.  Luke  alone  details  all  these  events  in  the  last  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  with  very  great  minuteness.  From  Paul's  Epistles  we 
learn  nothing  respecting  this  period  ;  for  Paul  seems  not  to  have 
written  at  all  irom  Csesarea,  Probably  the  strict  durance  in  which 
he  was  held  did  not  permit  any  communication  by  writing,  In  the 
providence  of  God,  this  long  confinement  may  have  served  to  ac- 
quaint Paul  with  himself,  with  the  depths  of  his  own  interior  being. 
B'or,  the  manner  of  life  which  Paul  led  and  was  obliged  to  lead,  the 
perpetual  bustle  of  travel,  his  constant  efforts  in  regard  to  others, 
might  have  injured  him  by  dissipation  of  his  thoughts,  and  might, 
BO  to  speak,  have  exhausted  the  fulness  of  his  spirit,  had  he  not 
possessed  some  quiet  seasons  in  which,  while  his  attention  was 
turned  wholly  upon  himself,  he  might  be  spiritually  replenished  and 
invigorated  for  future  seasons  of  intense  outward  exertion. 

But  from  the  other  of  the  two  places  where  Paul  was  compelled 
to  remain  a  prisoner  for  a  long  period,  i.  e.,  Rome,  ho  certainly 
wrote  several  .Epistles,  viz.,  the  Epitiiles  to  the  Ephesians,  PhiUp- 
pians,  Oolossians,  and  Philemon.  Still,  although  in  these  Epistles 
mention  is  made  of  some  historical  particulars,  he  supposes  the  oc- 
currences in  regard  to  himself  to  be  generally  known  among  the 
Christians  of  the  churches  in  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  there- 
fore does  not  enter  into  details  respecting  them.  .Unfortunately 
Luke  closed  his  book  of  Acts  at  the  point  when  Paul  had  lived  two 
yeara  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  and  therefore,  in  further  designating 
the  historical  connection  of  Paul's  Epistles,  we  are  not  able  to  state 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  with  so  much  precision  and  cer- 
tainty as  hitherto.  This  circumstance,  likewise,  explains  how,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  remaining  Epistles  of  Paul  afford  more 
room  to  doubt  of  their  genuineness  than  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
those  which,  we  see,  well  and  easily  fall  into  the  history  of  Paul  as 
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related  in  the  Acts.     We  sliall  therefore  devote  separate  considera^ 
tion  to  these  Epistles. 


CHAPTER   y. 


COHTINUATION. — OF    THE   PATTLINE    EPISTLES    COMPOSED    DUBING 
AND    APTEE   PAUL'S   IMPEISONMENT   AT   ROME, 

Or  the  Epistles  composed  by  Paul  during  his  impriHonment  at 
Home,  the  Epi&fcles  to  the  Philippians,  Golossians  and  Phikmon, 
can  be  easily  shown  with  sufBcient  certainty  to  be  genuine  writings 
of  the  apostle.  First,  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiUppians,  Paul 
dearly  represents  himself  therein,  not  only  as  a  prisoner,  but  also  as 
a  prisoner  at  Eome  ;  for  he  spealts  of  the  barraclis  occupied  by  the 
imperial  guards  (the  Praetorinm :  Luther  translates  the  word  by 
Bicht-ham,  or  haU  of  justice,  Phil.  i.  13),  intowbich  the  fame  of  hia 
imprisonment  had  extended  itself.  Probably  Paul  had  won  orer  to 
the  gospel  the  soldiers  set  to  guard  him,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to 
preach,  and,  through  these,  others  in  the  camp  may  have  been  eon- 
verted.  Even  the  imperial  palace  itself  is  mentioned  by  Paul 
(Phil.  iv.  22),  as  having  been  already  penetrated  by  the  seeds  of  the 
word  of  God.  These  clear  allusions  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  from  Eome.  Nor  can  any  doubt  re- 
main as  to  the  question,  whether  it  was  really  written  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Macedonian  city  PMUppi.  For,  according  to  Acts 
xvi.  12  seq.  the  apostle's  labours  in  this  city  had  been  particularly 
blessed.  The  Lord  at  once  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  so  that  she 
beheved  the  preaching  of  Paul  An  unfortunate  occurrence  respect- 
ing a  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  which  the  apostle 
expelled,  constrained  him  to  leave  the  city.  The  church  of  Philippi, 
however,  always  preserved  a  particular  attachment  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  his  acknowledgement  of  this  fact  runs  through  the  whole 
of  his  letter  to  them.  The  apostle  calls  them  his  brethren  dearly 
beloved  and  longed  for,  his  joy  and  crown  (Phil,  iv,  1),  and  thanis 
the  Phihppian  Christians  that  they  so  faithfully  had  respect  to  his 
bodily  necessities  (Phil  iv.  15,  16).  These  characteristics  are  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  which,  more- 
over, has  not  been  contested  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Golossians. 
This  church  was  not  founded  by  Paul  in  person ;  as  he  himself  in- 
dicates in  Col.  ii.  1.  He  had  indeed  been  in  Phrygia,  but  had  not 
visited  the  city  of  Oolosse  on  his  journey  thi-ough  this  province  of 
Aaa  Minor.     Paul  nevertheless   wrote   to   them,  as   also  to  the 
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Romans,  in  part  from  universal  Christian  love,  whicli  caUed  upon  him 
to  acknowledge  the  members  of  every  church  of  Christ  as  brethren, 
and  in  part  from  the  special  reason,  that  the  Gospel  bad  been  earned 
to  Colosse  by  disciples  of  his,  particularly  Epaphras.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  bis  Epistle,  however,  was,  that  heretics  threatened 
to  draw  away  the  church  from  the  true  faith.  These  individuals 
were  not  of  the  ordinary  Judaizing  class ;  along  with  much  that 
was  Jewish,  they  had  some  Gnostic  characteristics.  Now  Phrygia 
is  the  precise  spot  where,  from  the  earliest  times  downward,  we  find 
a  prevalent  tendency  to  fantastic  apprehension  of  religion.  Thus 
the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Paul's  representation,  menof 
this  stamp  had  gained  influence  in  Colosse,  suits  perfectly  well  with 
what  we  know  of  that  city.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  very  natural, 
that  few  particular  allusions  occur  in  the  Epistle,  ss  he  was^  not 
personally  tnown  to  the  church.  He  however  mentions  bis  imprison- 
ment, and  sends  salutations  alSo  from  some  persons  of  iheir  accLuaint- 
ance  who  were  in  his  vicinity,  among  others  from  Aristarchus  (Col. 
iv.  10),  who,  as  we  learn  fi-om  the  Acts,  bad  come  to  Rome  witb 
Paul  and  Luke  (xxvii.  2).  The  latter  companion  of  Paul  Hkewise 
salutes  the  believers  in  Phrygia  (iv.  14).  Of  individuals  themselves 
resident  in  Colosse,  be  saluted  especially  ArcMppus  (iv.  17),  who 
occupied  some  ministry  in  the  church.  Concerning  this  man,  m 
also  concerning  Onedmus,  whom  Paul  mentions  (Col.  iv.  9),  we  gain 
more  particular  information  from  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  In  this 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  likewise,  every  thing  harmonises  so  ex- 
actly with  Paul's  circumstances  in  general,  and  bis  relation  to  tie 
church  which  be  addressed  in  particular,  that  no  one  has  ever  been 
led  to  q^uestion  its  genuineness,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  days. 

Witb  the  same  entire  unanimity  has  the  genuineness  of  Paul's 
Hpisile  to  Philemon  likewise  been  always  admitted.  This  delight- 
ful little  Epistle  so  clearly  exhibits  all  the  cbamcteristics  of  the 
great  apostle,  and  is  so  utterly  free  from  eveiy  tbmg  which  would 
make  it  probable  that  any  person  could  have  a  motive  in  forging 
it,  that  no  one  would  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  denymg  that 
Paul  was  its  author.  Philemon,  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed, 
probably  lived  in  Colosse,  for  that  Arcbippus,  who  held  an  office  in 
the  church  at  Colosse,  appears  here  as  his  son,  and  Appia  as  bis 
wife  (PhU.  T.  2).  Probably  Philemon  was  an  opulent  man ;  for 
be  had  so  spacious  a  bouse,  that  it  accommodated  the  assemblies  of 
bebevers.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  bkewise,  in  confinement  (v.  13), 
and  sends  salutations  from  all  those  who,  according  to  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  were  in  bis  vicmity  (v.  23,  24). 
Onesimus,  who  bad  fled  from  the  relation  of  bondage  which  be  bad 
sustained  towards  Philemon  in  Colosse,  Paul  sends  back  to  hie  mas- 
ter, whom  be  informs  that  bis  slave  had  been  led  by  him  to  obey 
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the  Grospel,  so  tliat  Philemon  is  to  receive  "back  again  as.  a  hrother 
him  whom  he  had  lost  as  a  slave.  The  whole  of  this  email  Epistle 
comprises  indeed  no  important  doctrinal  contents  ;  hut  it  is  an  ex- 
hihition  of  interior,  deep  feeling,  and  delicate  regard  to  circum- 
stances on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  and  as  such  has  always  been  very 
dear  and  valuable  to  the  church. 

In  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  however,  the  case  is 
totally  different  from  what  it  is  in  regard  to  the  three  other  Epistles 
sent  from  Rome.  There  are  so  many  remarkable  circumstances  in 
relation  to  this  Epistle,  that  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  its 
genuineness  has  been  often  brought  in  question.  Still,  all  the 
doubts  which  may  have  been  excited  are  completely  removed  on  a 
closer  examination,  so  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  denied  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle,  even  if  its  actual  destination  to 
Epheaus  cannot  he  established. 

If  it  he  considered  that  Paul,  as  we  saw  above  in  the  historical 
account  of  the  apostle's  life,  was  twice  in  Ephesus,  and  that  once 
he  even  resided  there  for  about  three  years,  it  must  certainly  ap- 
pear very  strange  that,  in  an  Epistle  to  this  church,  of  the  elders  of 
which  Paul  had  taken  leave  in  so  pathetic  a  manner  (Acts  xx.  17), 
there  should  be  found  no  salutations.  In  writing  to  the  Romans, 
Paul,  though  he  had  never  been  at  Rome,  sent  salutations  to  so 
many  persons  that  their  names  fill  an  entire  chapter,  while  in  this 
Epistle  not  a  single  person  is  greeted.  Moreover,  there  are  no  per- 
sonal and  confidential  aUusiona  in  any  part  of  the  Epistle.  Paul 
appears  only  in  the  general  relation  of  a  Christian  teacher  and  a 
friend  to  his  readers.  There  is  certainly  something  extremely 
strange  in  this  character  of  the  Epistle,  particularly,  moreover,  as 
that  which  we  should  especially  expect  to  find  in  the  Epistle,  viz,, 
allusiou  to  heretics,  against  which  Paul  had  so  expressly  warned  the 
Ephesian  elders,  is  entirely  wanting  (Acts  xx,  29  seq.) 

The  difficulties  are  increased  when  we  know  what  was  the  case 
originally  concerning  the  address  to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  (Eph, 
i.  1).  Instead  of  "  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of 
God,  to  the  saints  which  are  at  Epheaus,"  as  it  stands  in  most 
copies,  Marcion,  in  his  MS.,  read  :  "  to  the  saints  at  Laodicea." 
In  other  MS8.  there  was  no  name  at  all,  neither  Ephesus,  nor  Lao- 
dicea ;  and  in  these  the  inscription  of  the  Epistle  ran  thus :  "  Paul, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  G-od,  to  the  saints  which 

dwell  at  — -."    Instead  of  the  name  was  a  vacant  space,  which, 

however,  was  often  neglected  hy  the  copyists,  who  thus  perplexed 
the  matter  still  further. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  com- 
pared with  that  to  the  Colossians,  we  shall  find  the  same  fimda^ 
mental  thought,  and  often  even  the  same  train  of  ideas,  only  the 
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first  is  more  minute  and  expanded,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
OolOBSians  the  thoughts  are  more  concisely  and  Wedy  presented. 
On  account  of  this  rektive  character  it  hos  heen  decUrod  that  the 
Bpi«tle  to  the  Ephesians  is  prohably  only  an  enlargement  ot  the 
Epistle  to  the  Oolossions,  made  with  a  special  design  by  some  other 
hand     But  though  for  a  moment  such  a  supposition  might  not  ap- 
pear altogether  unfounded,  its  phmsibility  is  completely  dissipated 
when  the  pecuBar  character  of  the  Epistle  is  made  apparent  by  a 
right  and  thorough  notion  of  its  origin.     The  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
siaus  is  undoubtedly  what  is  termed  a  circular  letter,  directed  not 
to  a  single  church  hut  to  many  at  once.     In  such  a  letter,  therefore, 
there  could  he  no  personal  allusions,  because  what  might  interest 
one  circle  of  readers  might  be  tmmtolligible  to  another.     In  this 
Epistle,  therefore,  Paul  adheres  eiclusiTely  to  generalities,  and 
touches  only  on  such  topics  as  TOuld  be  of  interest  to  all  members 
of  the  chuKhes  tor  whom  the  Epistle  was  intended    Now,  on  the 
supposition  that  Ephosus  and  Laodicea  were  of  the  number  of  those 
churches  for  which  the  Epistle  wes  intended,  nothing  is  more  easy 
»f  explanation  than  the  fact,  that  the  name  of  Hie  former  was  m  the 
inscription  of  some  M8S.,  and  the  name  of  the  latter  m  that  of 
others.     The  messenger  who  carried  the  apostolic  letter  may  have 
taken  several  copies  with  him,  in  which  the  space  for  the  name  of 
the  place  was  not  filled' out,  and  remained  thus  until  they  were  de- 
Kvered  when  the  name  of  the  ohureh  which  reoeiTcd  any  particular 
one  was  added  to  it.    The  difpusion  of  the  Epistle  abroad  was  mamly 
from  the  capital  city  of  Ephesus  ;  and  hence  the  name  Ephesus  got 
into  the  inscription  of  most  of  the  MSS.     Marcion,  however,  came 
into  possession  of  a  transcript  from  the  copy  which  was  dehvered  at 
Laodicea,  and  for  this  reason  he  read  Laodicea  mstead  of  Ephesus 
in  the  inscription.    In  some  copies  there  may  have  heen  a  total 
neglect  to  fin  up  the  spaces  left  vacant  for  the  names  ;  and  m  this 
way  some  MSS.  got  into  circulation  in  which  no  city  was  designated. 
It  is  seen  how  satisfactorily  and  completely,  on  this  single  sup- 
position, that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  a  circular  letter,  our 
difficulties  disappear  at  once.     It  is  true  the  striking  resemblance 
of  the  Epistle  to  that  to  the  Colossians  stm  remains  ;  and  m  recent 
times  the  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  very  point.     Both 
Epistles  have  essentiaUy  the  same  contents,  only  the  Ilpistle  to 
the  Ephesians  is  more  full  and  minute,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked    But  let  it  be  considered  that  the  two  Epistles  were  writ- 
ten not  only  about  the  same  time,  but  under  entirely  similar  cu:- 
cumstances.     Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  .8  a  sinking 
simikrity  in  contents  and  arrangement  ?    What  purpose  could  there 
have  heen  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  an  Epistle,  m  which  the 
fraudulent  author  said  the  same  things  which  were  contained  in  a 
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genuine  Epistle  of  the  man  to  whom  he  wished  that  his  production 
should  he  ascrihed  ?  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  resemhlance  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Ephesians  to  that  to  the 
ColoBsians,  which  can  justify  us  in  inferring  the  sirariousness  of 
either.  For,  whether  we  suppose  that  the  longest  (that  to  the 
Ephesians)  was  wiitten  first,  and  that  Paul  afterwards  repeated  the 
same  thoughts  in  the  shortest  (that  to  the  Colossians)  ;  or,  vice 
versa,  that  he  wrote  the  shortest  first,  and  afterwards  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  state  the  same  ideas  more  at  length  in  the  other, 
there  is  not  the  least  harm  done  by  their  similarity  to  each  other, 
particularly  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  contains  many  ideaa 
wholly  peculiar  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  this  too  in  his  own  phraseology  and 
style. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  Paul  in  Ms  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  mentions  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  and  charges 
the  former  to  communicate  their  Epistle  to  the  believers  in  Lao- 
dicea, and  in  return  to  request  the  Epistle  addressed  to  them. 
Now,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  Marcion  regarded  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  as  having  been  directed  to  the  Laodiceans,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  our  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  the  one  meant  by 
Paul.  But,  plausible  as  this  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  is  still  im- 
probable, on  a  closer  examination,  that  it  is  correct ;  for,  first,  the 
great  similarity  between  the  two  Epistles  makes  against  it,  as  this 
must  evidently  have  rendered  their  mutual  transfer  of  less  conse- 
quence. Then,  too,  it  is  not  common  to  direct  special  salutations 
to  be  given  to  those  to  whom  we  write  ourselves  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  done  by  Paul  in  relation  to  the  Laodiceans  in  his  letter 
to  the  Colossians  (passim),  Moreover,  our  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, as  a  circular  letter,  could  not  weU  be  designated  by  the 
name.  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  Thus,  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  this  letter  was  a  separate  one,  which  has  been  lost  to  us. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  there  existed  a  separate  Epistle  > 
to  the  Laodiceans,  different  from  that  to  the  Ephesians.  But  the 
fiither  just  mentioned  remarks,  that  all  without  exception  reject  it. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  on  account  of  the  passage,  Ool.  iv. 
16, 16,  some  one  had  forged  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  just  as 
was  the  case,  as  we  have  before  stated,  with  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  which  was  lost. 

There  remain,  therefore,  only  the  three  Epistles  of  the  apostle, 
which  are  usually  comprehended  under  the  title  oi  Pastoral  Letters, 
viz.,  the  two  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus.  They  are  aU  three  oc- 
cupied with  a  consideration  of  the  duties  of  a  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  on  account  of  this  common  purport  are  classed  under 
the  general  designation  which  we  have  mentioned.     In  a  close  inves- 
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tigation  of  the  contents  and  the  historical  allusions  of  these  Epistlea 
there  arise  very  many  difficulties,  on  which  account  they  have  be- 
come subject  to  doubt  beyond  all  the  other  Pauline  Epistles. 
Ancient  tradition  is  certainly  wholly  in  favour  of  their  genuineness, 
as  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  for  the  circumstance, 
that  Marcion  did  not  have  them  in  his  canon,  is  not  regarded  as  im- 
portant, even  by  opponents  of  the  Epistles,  who  are  at  aU  impar- 
tial. It  was  undoubtedly  only  through  accident  that  these  Epistles 
remained  unknown  to  him,  and  to  his  native  city,  Sinope,  upon  the 
Black  Sea  ;  for  had  he  possessed  historical  reasons  against  its  re- 
ception, they  could  not  have  been  so  completely  lost  at  a  later 
period.  We  may  here  see,  in  fact,  a  very  important  evidence  in 
behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles  ;  for  Timothy  lived  when 
Paul  wrote  to  him,  not  in  a  distant,  unknown  place,  hut  in  Epheeus, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  frequented  by  the  Christians  of  the  ancient 
church.  The  scene  of  the  labours  of  Titus  was  the  isle  of  Crete, 
which  also,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Corinth,  and  to  other  im- 
portant churches,  maintained  Hvely  intercourse  with  the  churches 
generally,  Now,  how  Epistles  directed  to  persons  labouring  in 
places  of  so  much  note,  and  holding  so  high  a  rank,  as  being'  assist- 
ants of  the  apostle,  could  gain  the  reputation  of  being  genuine 
throughout  the  whole  ancient  church,  when  they  were  really  forged  in 
the  name  of  the  apostle,  is  indeed  difficult  of  comprehension,  as  so 
many  must  have  been  able  to  expose  the  deception.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  on  a  close  iavestigation  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle, 
there  should  appear  much  that  is  strange,  it  must  be  considered  as 
losing  a  great  deal  of  its  influence  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  so  firmly  es- 
tablished by  the  tradition  of  the  church. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  premised,  which  is  very  much  in 
favour  of  their  genuineness,  is,  that  in  all  the  three  Epistles  there 
occurs  a  multitude  of  personal  and  particular  allusions.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  an  impostor,  who  was  palmii^  off  his  own  Epistles  as  an- 
other's (for  such  is  the  language  which  wo  must  use  concerning  the 
author  of  these  three  compositions,  if  they  are  not  the  work  of  Paul 
himself,  since  he  expressly  names  himself  as  the  author,  besides  in- 
dicating the  fact  in  a  manner  not  to  he  mistaken),  would  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  special  circumstances,  because  he  would  be  too 
Hkely  to  betray  himself  in  touching  upon  them,  since  particulars 
cannot  be  very  minutely  known  to  a  stranger.  Moreover,  a  forgery 
generally  wants  that  graphic  exactness  which  is  exhibited  so  mani- 
festly in  writings  that  spring  out  of  actually  existing  circumstances. 
Hence  every  unprejudiced  person  would,  in  the  outset,  think  it  veiy 
unlikely  that  a  writing  was  forged  in  which  there  occurred  such  spe- 
cial allusions  as  we  find  in  1  Tim.  v.  23,  where  Paul  says  to  Timo- 
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thy,  "  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake  and  thine  often  infirmities."  Of  the  same  nature,  also,  is  a 
passage  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  in  which 
the  apostle  complains  that  he  had,  through  forgetfulness,  left  his 
cloak,  some  books,  and  parchments,  with  a  friend,  and  desires  Timo- 
thy to  take  care  of  them.  Plainly,  such  things  are  not  forged  ;  for 
to  what  end  should  any  one  give  himself  the  useless  trouble  to  in- 
vent such  insignificant  matters,  if  they  did  not  actually  happen, 
since  they  could  not  do  either  any  harm  or  any  good.  In  the  same 
Epistle  (2  Tim.  iv.  20,  21),  Paul  sends  salutations  from  many  indi- 
viduals, and  gives  various  information  respecting  persons  of  their 
mutual  acquaintance.  "Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,"  says  Paul, 
"hut  Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Melitus  sick ;"  and  he  invites  Timo- 
thy himself  to  come  to  him  before  winter.  If  any  person  invented 
aU  this,  we  must  at  least  call  him  extremely  inconsiderate,  for  he 
ought  not  certainly  to  have  mentioned  such  noted  cities,  suice  the 
Christians  who  dwelt  in  them  could  learn,  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty, whether  any  one  of  the  name  of  Trophimus  was  ever  at  Mi- 
letus with  the  apostle,  and  was  left  there  by  him  sick,  and  whether 
Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  The  same  is  true  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
as  one  may  he  convinced  by  examining  TituE  iii,  12. 

Still,  let  us  look  at  the  reasons  which  are  advanced  against  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles.  Certain  investigators  have  thought 
that  there  was  in  all  three  of  them  something  not  only  in  the 
phraseology,  but  in  the  style  altogether,  which  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  unlike  Paul.  The  wealmess  of  such  statements,  however, 
may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  another  investigator,  of 
no  less  acuteneas,  supposes  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the 
one  to  Titus  to  be  really  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul,  while  the  iirst  to 
Timothy  is  spurious,  and  imitated  from  the  other  two.  This  second 
investigator,  therefore,  founds  his  argument  for  the  spuriousness  of 
the  first  of  the  three  Epistles  on  the  genuineness  of  the  two  others, 
thus  overthrowing,  by  his  own  reasoning,  the  position  of  the  former 
investigators  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  them  all  spuri- 
ous. The  historical  difficulties,  however,  which  are  discerned  on 
close  examination  of  the  Epistles,  are  of  more  consequence.  It  is 
from  these,  properly,  that  all  attacks  upon  these, pastoral  letters 
have  originated,  and  in  these  they  find  their  excuse,  only  writers 
ought  not  to  have  so  manifestly  confounded  diffiouUiea  with  positive 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  a  writing. 

As  to  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  principal  diffictdty  is, 
to  point  out  a  period  in  Paul's  Hfe  exactly  coinciding  with  the  state- 
ment which  the  apostle  makes  at  the  outset  (i.  3).  He  says  that 
when  he  went  to  Macedonia  he  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  to  protect 
the  true  faith  and  thwart  heretics  in  that  city.     Now  we  know,  in- 
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deed,  that  when  Demetrius  tlie  silver-smith  drove  Paul  from  Ephe- 
BUS,  h?  went  to  Macedonia ;  hut  it  ie  imposaible  that  he  should  then 
have  left  Timothy  hehind  at  Ephesus,  since  he  sent  him  before  him- 
self to  Macedonia  with  Er^tuB.  Thus,  when  Paul  wrote  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from  Macedonia,  Timothy  was  with  him. 
(Comp,  Acts  xix.  22,  2  Cor,  i,  1).  Moreover,  we  are  informed  of  ao 
other  journey  of  Paul  from  Bphesua  to  Macedonia,  when  hi  left 
Timothy  hehind  in  the  city  to  watch  over  the  church  ;  and  hence 
arises  a  difficulty  in  assigning  this  Epistle  its  proper  place  in  Paul's 
Ufe. 

There  are  similar  circumstances  respecting  the  Second  Epistle. 
This  Epistle,  too,  is  directed  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Paul  clearly 
writes  from  Rome.  (Oomp.  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17,  with  2  Tim.  i.  16, 
18,  iv.  19).  He  was  in  honds  (i.  16),  and  was  expecting  a  new  ex- 
amination of  his  cause.  Now,  he  invites  Timothy  to  come  to  him, 
and  requests  Mm  to  make  haste  and  come  before  winter  (iv.  13,  21). 
But,  according  to  CoL  i.  1,  Philemon  ver.  1,  and  Phil,  i,  1,  Timothy, 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  as  related  by  Lute  in 
the  Acts,  was  in  Paul's, company ;  and  hence  it  seems  impossible 
that  Paul  could  have  written  to  him  at  Ephesus.  It  is  true  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome  lasted  two  years,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  Timothy  was  for  some  time  with  him,  and  for  some  time  away 
during  his  imprisonment ;  but  there  are  other  circumstances  which 
make  it  very  improbable  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  during  the  same  imprisonment  in  which  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  PhUippians  were  composed.  According 
to  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  Paul  had  left  at  Troas,  a  cloak,  books,  and  parch- 
ments, which  Timothy  was  to  bring  with  him  when  he  came  to  Paul 
(iv.21).  Now,  before  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which  lasted  two 
years,  he  was  also  two  years  in  Csesarea.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
compelled  to  suppose  that  he  had  left  these  things  behind  at  Troas, 
four  years  before.  But  certainly  it  is  probable  that  Paul  would  have 
made  some  other  disposition  of  them  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  were 
i  of  any  conaecLuence  to  him.  But  even  if  we  may  suppose  that  Paul 
would  send  for  clothing  and  books  which  had  laid  at  Troas  for 
years,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  say  in  relation  to  a 
journey  made  four  years  before  :  "  Brastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but 
Trophimus,  ha^ve  I  left  at  Miletus  sick."  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  Miletus 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  at  a  distance  from  Rome  where  Paul 
was  writing.  Now,  if  Paul  had  not  been  in  Miletus  for  four  years, 
it  is  wholly  impossible  that  he  should  have  mentioned  the  illness  of 
one  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Miletua  so  long  a  time  before,  be- 
cause his  case  must  long  since  have  been  decided.  Similar  difB- 
culties  present  themselves,  likewise,  on  a  close  examination  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titus.     For  Paul  writes  in  this  Epistle  (i.  4,  5,  iiL  12), 
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that  he  himself  had  been  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  and  had  left  Titus 
there  behind  him  for  the  same  purpose  which  caused  him  to  leave 
Timothy  in  Epheeua ;  and  states  tliat  he  intended  to  spend  the 
winter  in  McopoHs,  whither  he  directs  Titus  to  come  and  meet  him. 
Now,  it  is  true,  Paul,  according  to  the  Acts  (xxvii,  8),  was  once  in 
Crete,  hut  it  was  as  a  prisoner,  and  on  a  voyage.  In  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  he  could  not  accomplish  much ;  nor  could  he 
leave  Titus' behind,  as  on  liis  voyage  Titus  was  nowhere  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Hothing  is  told  us  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment history  as  to  Paul's  residence  in  Nicopolis,  and  it  is  the  more 
difficult  to  come  to  any  assurance  respecting  it  from  the  feet,  that 
there  were  so  many  cities  of  that  name.  Thus,  this  Epistle,  Kke- 
wise,  cannot  be  assigned  to  its  place  in  Paul's  history,  and  therefore 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  there  are  difficulties  incident  to  an  exami- 
nation of  these  pastoral  letters  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
difficulties  are  not  equivalent  to  positive  arguments  against  their 
genuineness.  It  is  true  they  would  be,  were  we  so  exactly  and 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that 
such  a  difficulty  in  assigning  an  epistle  its  place  among  the  circum- 
stances of  bis  life  would  be  the  same  as  an  impossibility.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, wo  knew  with  certainty  that  the  Apostlo  Paul  never  resided 
in  any  city  by  the  name  of  Nicopolis,  we  should  he  obliged  to  con- 
sider the  Epistle  to  Titus,  which  purports  to  have  been  written  . 
from  some  place  called  Nicopolis,  as  spurious  and  forged. 

But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  in  those  Epistles  of 
Paul  which  are  admitted  to  he  genuine,  very  many  occurrences  are 
noticed,  of  which  we  have  no  fuiiher  information.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  is  the  well-known  passage,  2  Cor,  xi.  23  seq., 
in  which  Paul  states,  that  he  had  five  times  received  of  the  Jews 
forty  stripes  save  one,  thrice  being  beaten  with  rods,  once  stoned, 
thrice  suffered  shipwreck,  etc.,  etc.  Of  very  few  of  these  sufferings 
of  Paul  do  we  know  the  particulars.  How  much,  therefore,  of  what 
took  place  in  his  life,  may  remain  unknown  to  us.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  brief  general  statements  given  by  Luke  in 
the  Acts  extend  over  long  periods  in  the  apostle's  life.  At  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  Csesarea,  and  Eome,  Paul  abode  for  years.  Now,  as  slight 
journeys  abroad  are,  it  is  well  known,  commonly  comprehended  by 
historians  in  a  residence  at  any  particular  place  for  a  long  period, 
may  not  this  have  been  frequently  the  case  in  Luke's  history  ? 
Many  have  thought  this  probable,  and  have  therefore  supposed  short 
journeys  from  this  or  that  place,  and  in  this  way  have  attempted  to 
find  some  situation  in  Paul's  life,  which  should  appear  suitable  for 
the  composition  of  one  or  another  of  the  pastoral  letters.  We  wiU 
not  trouble  our  readers,  however,  with  an  enumeration  of  these  dif- 
ferent views,  which,  nevertheless,  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
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designate  some  situation  in  which  Paul  might  tave  written  these 
Epistles.  We  choose  rather  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  development 
of  an  important  supposition  by  which  a  suitable  period  of  time  k 
obtained  for  all  the  three  Epistles  together,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  determined.  This  supposition  is,  that  Paul  was  set  at 
liberty  from  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  related  by  Luke 
(which  had  lasted  two  years  when  Luke  finished  his  book  of  Acts), 
performed  important  missionary  tours  afterward,  and  was  at  last  im- 
jyrisoned  a  second  time  at  Borne,  and  at  this  time  died  there  a  mar- 
tyr's death.  It  ifi  very  evident  that  if  we  can  in  this  way  gain  space 
of  time  for  another  journey  to  Asia  and  Crete,  it  will  be  easy  to 
imagine  the  situations  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy and  that  to  Titus.  The  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  must  then 
have  been  written  in  Rome  itself  during  the  second  imprisonment, 
and  any  remarkable  expressions  which  it  contains  are  then  perfectly 
intelhgible,  if  it  be  supposed  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  after  his 
arrival  at  Eome  from  Asia  Minor.  The  only  (juestion  is,  whether 
this  supposition,  that  Paul  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at  Rome, 
18  a  mere  hypothesis,  or  can  be  sustained  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Were  it  a  mere  conjecture,  it  must  be  admitted,  it  would  be  of  little 
importance. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  some  historical  facts  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  confirm  the  supposition..  Eirst,  we  find  it  current  among 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  expressly 
present  historical  grounds  for  their  opmion ;  they  seem  rather  to 
have  inferred  a  second  unprisonment  at  Kome  from  the  second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy.  But,  that  they  at  once  assumed  a  second  imprison- 
ment, when  they  might  have  hit  upon  other  modes  of  explanation, 
seems  to  indicate  a' tradition,  however  obscure,  in  regard  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  occurred.  Moreover,  we  are  told  by  a  very  ancient 
writer  of  the  Eoman  church,  the  apostolic  Eather  Clemens  Eomanue, 
that  Paul  went  to  the  farthest  west.  This  must  mean  Spain.  lui 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (chap,  xv.)  Paul  expresses  a  strong  de- 
sire to  visit  that  country.  This  he  cannot  have  done  before  hie 
first  imprisonment ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  therefore,  that  he 
may  afterwards  have  journeyed  to  this  country,  the  most  western 
region  of  the  then  known  world. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  supposition,  so  much  is  clear— 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  attentive  reader  meets  with  in  the 
Epistles,  are  no  arguments  against  their  genuineness.  Indeed  every 
thing  essential  is  in  their  fe,vour.  The  internal  similarity  of  the 
Epistles,  however,  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  composed  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  idea  that  they  were  written  during  the  second 
imprisonment,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  accords  veiy  well  with  thia. 
supposition. 

Vol.  I.— 6 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


OF     THE     EPISTLE     TO     THE     H  E  B  K  i  W  B 

Of  the  investigations  of  learned  men  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  hitherto  beenablo 
to  give  a  very  fevourable  accouat ;  but  the  case  seema  nowto  be  differ- 
ent, in  considering  the  investigations  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. For,  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  reckon  this  epistle 
among  those  of  Pauline  origin  (the  Lutheran  version,  such  as  it  now 
is,  expressly  attributing  it  to  this  apostle,  although  Luther  himself, 
as  wm  he  shown  presently,  held  a  different  opinion),  may  be  sur- 
prised at  heaimg  that  the  latest,  extremely  thorough  and  generally 
impartial,  investigations  respecting  this  important  Epistie,  deter- 
mine that  Paul  was  not  its  author.'  We  have  before  remarked, 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  at  all  m 
(juestion  :  the  only  incLuiry  is,  who  was  its  author.  For  he  has  nei- 
ther named  nor  designated  huneelf  throughout  the  Epistle.  Thus, 
even  though  Paul  should  not  be  considered  the  author,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Epistle  is  a  foiled,  spurions  one. 

Now,  that  the  case  of  this  Epistle  must  he  peculiar,  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  midst  of  the  other 
Pauline  Efistles.  In  the  Greek  Testament  it  does  mdeed  come 
directly  after  the  Epistle  to  PhQemon,  and  thus  by  the  side  of  the 
coUection  of  Paul's  Epistles  (though  Luther  has  placed  it  after  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  and  John)  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  large  and  im- 
portant Epistle  would  have  been  placed  among  the  other  large 
Epistles  of  the  same  apostle  to  wholo  churches,  perhaps  after  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  had  it  been  originally  regarded  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.'  Consequently,  its  position 
after  the  Epistle  of  Philemon,  the  smallest  and  most  inconsiderable 
of  Paul's  private  letters,  shows  plainly,  that  it  was  not  generally 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  until  after  the  collection  of 
them  was  completed.  However,  aU  this  is,  of  course,  of  an  inciden- 
tal nature  ;  there  are  far  more  important  reasons,  which  make  it  im- 
probable that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  to  the  consideration  of  these  we  will  now  direct  our  attention. 

'  1  But  aee  Professor  Stuart's  diBcuasioa  of  this  point  in  his  masterly  Commeatarynpoa 
the  Epistle.  See  also  an  able  discnssion  of  it  in  a  work  puWishel  at  London  in  1830, 
entitlecl  "  Biblical  KTotes  and  Dissertationa,  Ac.,"  written  by  Josaph  John  Garney,  an 
Englishman,  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Gumey's  dissertation  was  repab- 
lished  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  July  1832  (VdL  II.  p.  409).— Tr. 

'  Aooording  to  Epiphanius,  a  clinrob-fathBr  of  the  fourth  century,  some  MSS.  placed 
the  Bpisdo  of  the  Hebrews  iefare  the  EpisHes  lo  I^moOiy ;  probably  only  because  it 
seemed  to  some  copyists  improper  that  an  Epistle  to  a  whole  oiiuroh  should  stand  after 
Epistles  to  prlrate  individuals. 
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The  form  of  the  Epistle  is,  it  is  seen,  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Paul's  letters.  He  opens  each  of  his  Epistles,  not  only  with  his 
name  and  the  title  of  his  sacred  office,  but  also  with  an  apostolic 
salutation  ;  "  Gfrace  be  with  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father; 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  begins  like  a 
treatise  (which  indeed  many  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be), 
without  any  reference  to  its  readers  :  "  Uod,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  &q."  The  conclusion  bears  more  resemblance  to  Paul's 
Epistles  ;  for  it  contains  a  salutation,  such  as  those  of  the  apostle, 
and  announces  a  visit  to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  on  the  part  of  the 
author  in  company  with  Timothy.  The  writer  sends  a  salutation 
on  the  part  of  the  brethren  from  Italy  ;  from  whence  it  has  been 
erroneously  inferred  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Italy,  whereas 
the  phraseology  indicates  exactly  the  contrary.'  For  the  author 
would  not  have  employed  such  an  expression  unless  he  was  writing 
ojrf  of  Italy  in  a  place  whither  brethren  had  arrived  frow,  that  coun- 
try. The  Epistle  contains  no  particular  salutations  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another ;  but  this  is  not  strange,  as  it  is  addressed  to  so 
many.  For  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  written,  were 
the  Jewish  Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine.  Their  benefit  was  in- 
tended by  the  entire  contents  of  this  profound  Epistle.  It  analyzes 
thoroi^hly  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Sew, 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said,  no  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  the  external  form  of  the  Epistle  ;  Paul  might  for  once  have 
deviated  from  his  usual  custom.  But  the  historical  evidence  is  very 
decisive  in  regard  to  this  Epistle.  For,  in  the  western  church,  and 
particularly  the  Roman,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  at  aU 
acknowledged  as  Paul's  production  imtil  some  time  in  the  fourth 
century.  It  was  through  Augustine's  means,  who  died  so  late  as 
430  A.D,,  that  it  first  became  common  to  ascribe  it  to  Paul ;  and 
even  this  Father  of  the  church  sometimes  speaks  doubtfully  of  the 
Epistle,  as  do  other  Fathers  after  his  time.  Plainly  this  is  very  re- 
markable. For,  if  it  be  considered  how  well-known  Paul  was,  and 
how  deeply  loved  at  Kome,  and  that  he  was  twice  imprisoned  there 
for  years,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  must  have  been  known  in  that 
city  whether  Paul  was  its  author  or  not.  Thus  the  testimony  of 
this  Roman  church  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  question 
1  The  original  Gruek  leads,  ol  dvd  t^c 'IraXia;, -which  ia  transiatod  in  our  Englisti 
Tersion  "ttLej  of  Italy."  OlaiiaTisen  eoDSldera  it  nsoessary  to  inmaiate diro  from,  making 
the  whole  expceasion  to  mean,  Ifwsi  who  had  come  from  Italy  to  some  place  whe^e  Paul  was 
loriUng.  Conaultalion  of  a  good  Greek  lesioon  will  caaae  aay  oaa  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  Buch  necessity  as  Olshauaen  supposes.  See,  for  example,  in  Passow,  under 
the  word  dm.  aueh  expreaslona  as,  al/m  d^it  Ti,6av,  the  blood,  of  the  Trojans,  of  Airh 
UMtuvo^,  thoy  of  Plato's  party,  &o.— Te. 
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under  examination.  Now,  it  is  observalslej  that  Clement  of  EomOj 
an  immediate  disciple  of  Paul,  makes  very  ample  use  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  even  introduces  long  passages  of  it  into  his 
own  Epiatle  to  the  Oorintluana.  This  is  indeed  a  very  decisive  proot 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Epistle  ;  but  Clement  does  not  men- 
tion the  author  of  the  writing  from  which  he  quoted,  and  therefore 
the  use  he  has  made  of  it  has  no  further  influence  in  regard  to  the 
question,  who  was  its  author.  Still,  he  must  certainly  have  liked 
the  Epistle,  and  esteemed  it  very  highly  ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  been  induced  to  embellish  his  own  Epistle  with  lai^e  passages 
from  it,  which  are  interwoven  with  his  train  of  thought,  as  though 
they  were  original. 

That  in  the  West  there  was  general  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  is  shOwn  by  the  circumstance,  that  an  African 
Father  of  the  church,  Tertullian,  names  Barnabas  as  its  author. 
Others,  especially  some  orientals,  ascribe  it  to  Luke,  and  some  to 
the  before-mentioned  Clement,  though  unfortunately  without  good 
reason.  There  was  no  uniform  tradition  in  the  West  in  regard  to 
its  authorship  ;  it  was,  from  conjecture  alone,  ascribed  to  various  in- 
dividuals. 

The  case  was  totally  different  with  the  Greek  church  in  the  East. 
The  predominant  opmion  with  this  was  that  Paul  was  the  author. 
It  was  the  celebrated  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  church  especially, 
together  with  the  Syrians,  who  made  great  use  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  referred  it  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion contains  it  in  its  canon.  This  circumstance  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, particularly  as  the  Epistle  is  directed  to  the  Christians  in 
Palestine,  from  whom  of  course  it  might  very  easily  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  neighbouring  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  Historical  tes- 
timony, however,  in  favour  of  any  Epistle,  must  be  sought  for  mainly 
in  the  place  where  it  was  composed,  and  that  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. One  of  these  furnishes  evidence  against  the  Pauline  origin 
of  the  Epistle,  and  the  other  in  its  favour  ;  a  circumstance  which, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  of  no  slight  consec[uence  in  an  incLuiry 
respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle. 

Although  the  Greek,  and  especially  the  Alexandrian,  Fathers 
were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
learned  among  them  admitted  the  great  difference  between  it  and 
the  other  Epistles  of  Paul.  They  explained  this  difference  by  sup- 
posing that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  in  Hebrew,  and  Luke  translated 
it  into  Greek.  The  Evangelist  was  fixed  upon  as  the  translator, 
because,  as  was  thought,  a  resemblance  was  discovered  between  his 
Btyle  and  that  of  the  Epistle.  The  supposition,  however,  is  not  at 
all  probable  ;  for  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  So  pecu- 
liarly Greek,  that  it  cannot  have  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew. 
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We  may  see,  merely  from  the  conjecture  thus  presented,  that  inquir- 
ing minds,  in  perusing  the  Epistle,  came  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
really  Pauline  in  its  character,  even  where  it  was  commonly  consid- 
ered as  a  Pauhne  production. 

Hence  it  was  that  our  Luther,  when  he  studied  the  Scriptures 
in  a  cdtical  manner,  renewed  the  doubts  respecting  the  PauUne 
origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  after  it  had  been  regarded 
throughout  the  middle  ages  as  the  Apostle  Paul's  production.  He 
writes  on  this  point  as  follows  :  "As  yet,  we  have  mentioned  only 
the  principal,  indubitably  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  four  followmg  books,  however,'  have  in  times  past  held  a  dif-, 
ferent  rank.  And  first,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  St. 
Paul's,  nor  any  apostle's,  is  proved  by  the  tenor  of  v.  3  chap.  ii.  : 
'  How  shaU  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at  flist 
be^an  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them 
that  heard  him.'  It  is  clear  that  ho  speaks  of  the  apostles  as 
thou<'h  he  were  a  disciple,  to  whom  this  salvation  had  come  from 
the  apostles,  perhaps  long  after."  (See  Walch's  Ed.  Luther's 
"Works,  Th.  siv.  p.  146.)  The  passage  to  which  Luther  refers  is  m- 
deed  remarkable,  and  has  been  employed  by  scholara  of  a  more 
recent  day  to  prove  that  Paul  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Epistle.  For  we  know  that  he  always  maintained  strongly  (partic- 
ularly in  the  oueet  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians),  in  opposition  to 
his  Jewish  adversaries,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his  apostoHc  au- 
thority, that  he  was  not  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  but  had  received 
every  thing  from  theimmediate  revelation  of  God.  How  then  is  it 
conceivable,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  3,  he  should  have  represented  himself 
as  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  and  this  m  an  Epistle  to  Jewish 
Christians,  before  whom  it  was  speeiaUy  important  for  him  to  appear 
as  a  real  apostle  of  our  Lord  ?  This  circumstance,  moreover,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to  Jewish  Christians,  de- 
prives of  all  probability  that  interpretation  of  the  passage  according 
to  which  Paul  speaks  merely  out  of  courtesy,  as  though  he  himself 
was  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  which  in  reaHty  was  the  case  only 
■with  his  readci^.  For  then  Paul  would  have  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  very  liable  to  be  misapprehended ;  and  that  this  should 
have  happened  when  his  relation  to  the  Jewish  Christians  was  so 
peculiar,  is  extremely  improbable.  Luther,  with  Ms  free,  bold  dispo- 
sition, which  did  indeed  sometimes  carry  him  beyond  the  Hmitsof 
truth  in  his  critical  investigations,  did  not  content  himself'  with 
merely  disputing  the  Pauhne  origm  of  the  Epistle;  he  even  ven- 
tured to  institute  conjectures  respecting  its  author.  He  regarded 
the  celebrated  ApoUos  as  its  author;  the  same  of  whom  mention  is 
1  Ho  meana,  besides  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistlea  of  James  and  Jude, 
and  the  Kevolatioii  of  John. 
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made  in  the  Acts,  In  truth,  this  supposition  poesesses  extreme  pro- 
bability, and  has  therefore,  by  all  the  hypotheses  respecting  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  recommended  itself  most  even  to  recent  in- 
vestigators. The  book  of  Acts  describes  this  man  as  having  pre- 
cisely that  character  of  mind  which  the  author  of  tMs  Epistle  must 
have  had,  to  judge  from  its  contents.  He  is  stated  (Acts  xviii.  24) 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Alexandrian,  an  elocLuent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures,  Now,  the. author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
shows  himself  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  cloc[uently  maintains  the  deep  and  sublime  ideas 
which  it  presents.  According  to  the  same  passage,  he  constantly 
overcame  the  Jews  in  conversation  with  them,  and  proved  publicly, 
by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Undoubtedly, 
in  these  disputes  he  made  use  of  just  such  forcible  expositions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  those  of  which  we  find  so  many  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  which  were  very  commonly  employed  by 
the  Alexandrians  in  particular.  The  idea  that  Titus,  or  Luke,  or 
Clement,  might  have  been  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  untenable,  for  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  that  these  men 
were  Gentiles  by  birth,  and  the  author  declares  himself  a  native 
Jew.  There  would  be  more  reason  for  fixing  upon  Silaa  or  Silvanus, 
who  were,  as  we  know,  Paul's  companions,  or,  likewise,  upon  Bar- 
nabas, For  the  last  we  have  even  one  historical  evidence,  as  we 
have  already  remarked.  A  ^Father  of  the  church,  Tertulliau,  ex- 
pressly ascribes  the  Epistle  to  BaTnabas.  But,  as  we  have  an  Epis- 
tle written  by  this  assistant  of  the  apostles,  we  are  able  to  see  from 
it  with  perfect  certainty  that  he  cannot  be  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  His  whole  manner  of  writing  and  thinking  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  course  of  ideas  in  this  production.  It  is  true  there 
is  nothing  so  decisive  against  Silas  ;  but,  too,  there  is  nothing 
definite  in  his  favour.  His  peculiar  character  of  mind  is  nowhere 
described,  as  the  character  of  Apollos  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  Silas  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  is 
a  wholly  unsupported  conjecture.  It  is  true,  too,  it  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture, that  Apollos  wrote  it ;  but  it  is  a  conjecture  more  probable 
than  could  be  required  or  wished  in  respect  to  opinions  of  any  other 
nature  than  those  in  question. 

But,  though  we  could  assign  the  name  of  the  author,  it  would 
be  of  little  consequence  in  our  investigation.  It  is  sufficient  that 
we  cannot  suppose  Paul  to  have  been  the  author, 
•  Here,  however,  arises  the  very  difficult  question,  .what  we  are  to 
think  of  the  canonical  (mihority  of  the  Epistle,  if  its  author  was 
not  an  apostle,?  for  the  primitive  church  would  not  receive  the  wri- 
tings of  any  but  these  into  the  collection  of  sacred  hooks;  and  those 
who  rejected  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  e.  g.,  the  Eoman  church, 
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did  it  for  the  very  reason,  that  they  could  not  admit  Paul  to  liave 
teen  its  author.  Mutt  we  then  reject  the  EpidU  to  the  Bebrewa,  oi- 
at  least  mtam.  it.leaa  high!]/  than  the  other  writings  of  the  Mew  Tet- 
tament,  becatae  it  was  not  written  by  Fanll  Thia  inquiry  merits 
the  moro  careful  consideration,  because  the  contents  of  the  Epis- 
tle are  of  a  very  profound  and  important  nature  to  the  church 
generally,  and  the  evangelical  church  in  particular.  For  the  sacred 
doctrine  of  the  high-ptiesthood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  is,  in  this  very  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  treated  of  more  at 
length,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  Hence,  the  circumstance  that  the  Epistle  is  not  from 
the  pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul  might  give  rise  to  mferences  against  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  which  this  Epistle  in  particular  moulcates. 

It  must  certainly  he  admitted  that  the  ruhng  idea  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  canon  was  to  admit  only  apostolic  productions.  For 
although  Mark  and  Luke,  whose  writings  were  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  chuich,  wore  not  apostles,  they  were  in  mtimate  connection 
with  Peter  and  Paul,  and  their  works  were  therefore  regarded  as 
properly  the  productions  of  those  aposUes.  And  this  prmoiple  was 
perfectly  correct.  Though  it  must  he  ahowed  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  exert  its  power  on  others  besides  the  apostles,  and  might  en- 
able them  to  compose  excellent  productions,  still  it  was  wise  m  the 
ancient  church  to  restrict  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
was  to  serve  as  the  »o™  or  ™ie  of  faith  and  practice,  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  esclnsively  to  apostoKc  wntings. 
For  the  apostles,  as  most  immediately  connected  with  our  Saviour, 
had  received  into  their  souls  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  punty 
the  Spirit  of  truth  which  Sowed  forth  from  him.  The  more  distant 
the  relation  which  individuals  sustained  to  our  lord,  the  feebler  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  from  above  upon  them,  and  the  more  easily 
might  their  acts  be  affected  by  other  influences.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  church  should  admit  as  the  norm  of  faith,  only 
such  writings  as  sprang  from  the  most  lively  and  purest  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  apostles.  Othei-wisa 
there  would  have  been  ground  for  fear  lest  errors,  perhaps  indeed  ot 
a  shght  character,  might  have  crept  in,  and  then  been  continued 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  propa- 
gated as  of  sacred  authority.  It  was  such  thoughts  undoubtedly 
which  induced  some  learned  men  to  distinguish  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  certam  other  books  of  the  Hew  Testament,  which  were 
not  adopted  with  perfect  unanimity  by  the  primitive  church,  from 
those  which  were  properly  canonical  and  universally  a<!knowlcdged,' 
denominating  the  former  dmtero-oanonical.  They  probably  re- 
garded it  as  possible  that  some  error  had  crept  into  those  books, 
notwithstanding  the  eicellcnce  ot  their  contents  generally  ;  and  m 
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order  to  obviate  the  influence  of  such  errors  they  were  desirous  of 
introducing  an  external  separation  of  these  writings  from  those 
which  were  decidedly  apostolical.  But,  with  regard  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hehrews,  we  must  say,  that  this  separation  appears  totally 
unfounded,  Probahle  as  it  certainly, ia,  that  Paul  did  not  compose 
the  Epistle,  it  is  still  certain  that  its  author  wrote  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Paul,  and  an  influence  indeed  which  exhibits  itself  still 
more  definitely  than  that  of  the  same  apostle  over  the  writing  of 
Luke,  or  of  Peter  over  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  This  position  is  sus- 
tained by  history,  as  well  as  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  in  the 
most  decisive  manner. 

On  the  score  of  history,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  Paul  had  an  essential  share  in  the  composition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  explain  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  entire  oriental  church  attributed  it  to  the  apostle.  This 
view  continued  to  prevail  in  the  East,  even  after  it  was  very  well 
known  that  the  western  churches,  particularly  that  of  Eome,  held  a 
different  opinion.  The  tradition,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  cannot  have  rested  on  mere  conjecture, 
since  there  was  in  fact  much  in  the  Epistle  itself  which  constrained 
learned  men,  who  in  the  main  shared  the  prevalent  opinion  respect- 
ing the  author  of  the  Epistle,  to  resort  to  expedients  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  the  general  idea  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  solving  the  difficulties  which  this  supposition 
involved.  Such  an  expedient,  for  example,  was  the  idea,  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken,  that  Paul  might  have  written  the  Epistle  in 
Hebrew,  so  that  we  have  only  a  translation  of  it.  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered, too,  that  this  opinion  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  pre- 
vailed in  the  very  countries  to  which  its  original  readers  belonged  ; 
and  then  no,  one  will  doubt  that  the  only  mode  of  explaining  it  is,  to 
suppose  Paul  to  have  cooperated  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle, 
and  the  first  readers  of  it  to  have  been  aware  of  the  ftict,  and  on  this 
account  to  have  referred  the  Epistle  to  Paul  himself 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  the  character  of  the  Epistle  itself.  For, 
although  the  ancient  observation,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  is  not 
Pauline,  is  perfectly  well  founded,  still  the  tenor  of  the  ideas  hears 
a  resemblance,  which  is  not  to  he  mistaken,  to  the  writings  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  If  we  merely  keep  in  mind,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians,  while 
the  other  Paidine  Epistles  were  all  of  them'  written  to  churches  the 
majority  of  whose  members  were  Gentiles,  we  shall  not  discover  the 
least  thing  in  the  Epistle  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the 


'  Though  tho  espresaion  is  thae  general  in  the  origical,  of  course  only  those  Bpiatlaa 
■which  are  directed  to  ehurohea  can  be  here  referred  to.  The  phroaeology  is  exception- 
able, as  some  of  Paul's  letters  are  not  directed  to  churches  at  all  but  to  individuals. — To. 
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mind  of  Paul.  Indeed,  the  main  doctrine  of  the  great  apostle,  that 
in  the  death  of  Jeaua  an  offering  of  reconciliation  was  made  for  the 
whole  world,  that  with  and  through  it  all  the  ceremonial  observances 
of  the  Old  Testament  first  ohtained  their  fulfilment  as  types  of  what 
■was  to  come,  forms  the  central  point  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
If  it  be  further  considered,  that  there  was  always  a  certain  distance 
of  demeanor  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Jewish  Christians, 
even  the  best  of  them,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  understand  why  Paul 
did.  not  write  to  them  himself;  and  still,  it  must  have  been  his 
heart's  desire  to  exhibit  clearly  and  in  suitable  detail  his  views  m 
regard  to  the  law  and  its  relation  to  Christianity,  which  were  of  a 
profound  nature,  and  drawn  duectly  torn  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  What  more  obvious  mode  of  presenting  these  to  the  He- 
brews, than  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  or  faithful  friend, 
who,  hke  Apollos,  had  a  correct  apprehension  of  this  relation  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  covenant. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  case,  all  the  circum- 
stances m  regard  to  the  Epistle  are  explamed.  In  the  West  it  was 
known  that  Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle.  On  this  account  the 
western  church  denied  that  he  was  the  author,  without  being  able, 
however,  to  designate  any  other  individual  as  the  author.  In  the 
East,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  known  that  he  had  an  influence  in 
the  composition  of  the  Epistle  ;  and  moreover  his  spirit  and  his 
ideas  were  recognized  in  it.  In  the  East,  therefore,  it  was  much 
used  ;  in  the  West  less.  In  our  days  we  may  unpartially  admit 
that  Paul  was  not  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  and  still  maintam  its 
perfect  canonical  authority,  since  the  apostle  certainly  exerted  an 
essential  influence  over  its  composition. 

Thus,  though  this  Epistle  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  which 
have^iot  the  unanimous  voice  of  Chrisrian  antiquity  in  favour  of 
their  apostolic  origin,  still  it  can  be  shown  that  this  want  of  agree- 
ment did  not  arise  trom  any  really  suspicious  state  of  thmga,  but 
was  occasioned  merely  by  the  peculiar  chcumstances  under  which  it 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF   THE   CATHOLIC    EPISTLES, 


It  h8S  already  been  observed,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  in  early 
times  the  third  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  was 
termed  that  of  the  seven  CabhoUc  Epistles.  The  Greek  word  Catholic 
means  general,  in  oppostion  to  particular.  Now,  as  the  church 
general,  in  opposition  to  individual  heretical  parties,  was  termed 
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Catholic,  80  the  same  expression  was  used  to  denote  those  writings 
■which,  as  universally  acknowledged  and  used,  it  was  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish from  those  which  were  current  only  in  particular  circles. 

The  fact  that  those  writings,  which,  in  addition  to  the  collections 
called  the  Gfospel  and  the  Apostle,  were  acknowledged  to  he  genuine 
and  apostolical,  were  thus  united  into  one  separate  collection,  pro- 
duced this  advantage,  that  it  hecame  thus  more  difficult  ever  to  con- 
found them  with  the  many  apochtTphal  writings  which  were  spread 
abroad  in  the  ancient  church.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  third 
collection,  however,  thei-e  is  an  obscurity  which  can  never  be  entirely 
dissipated.  At  the  end  of  the  third  and  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  collection  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  first  appears  in 
history  ;  but  who  formed  it,  and  where  it  originated,  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  that  it  should  have  been  accidentally 
-formed,  as  the  position  of  the  Epistles  is  too  peculiar  for  us  to  sup- 
pose this.  The  Epistle  of  James,  which  was  by  no  means  unani- 
mously regarded  as  apostolic,  holds  the  first  place  in  the  collection 
while  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John,  which  have 
always  been  regarded  as  of  apostolic  authority,  come  afterward. 
This  veiy  order  of  the  seven  Epistles,  however,  suggests  to  us,  by  - 
■the  way,  a  probable  supposition  as  to  the  place  where  the  collection 
of  these  Catholic  Epistles  must  have  originated.  James,  the  author 
■of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  canon,  nowhere  possessed  a  higher 
reputation  than  in  Palestine  and  Syria  ;  for  he  was  a  cousin,  i.  e., 
according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  speaking,  a  brother  to  our  Lord, 
and  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  head 
■of  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  we  shall  presently  show  more  at  length. 
In  the  same  countries,  Peter  was  held  in  high  estimation,  as  the 
one  among  our  Lord's  apostles  to  whom,  in  particular,  was  commit- 
ted the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  collection  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  originated  in 
Palestine  or  Syria,  and,  out  of  veneration  for  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  author  of  the  collection 
gave  to  the  Epistle  of  James  the  first  place,  and  put  those  of  Peter 
next.  The  Epistles  of  John  had  less  interest  for  him,  on  account  of 
his  Judaising  sentiments,  and  the  Epistle  of  Judo  he  placed  at  the 
very  end.  The  supposition  we  have  made  finds  confirmation  in  the 
fact,  that  a  father  of  the  Palestinian  church,  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
C^sarea,  gives  us  the  first  certain  account  of  the  existence  of  a  col- 
lection of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles, 

From  the  various  character  of  the  writings  classed  together  in 
•the  collection,  we  may  see  cleariy  its  late  origin ;  for  it  has  already 
.been  mentioned  above  (chap,  i.),  that  the  first  Epistles  of  John  and 
that  of  Peter  were  originally,  as  being  very  ancient  and  universally- 
admitted  writings,  connected  with  the  apostle,  so  called,  i.  e.,  the 
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collection  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  At  a  later  period,  in  order  to 
leave  those  latter  by  themselves,  the  two  Epistles  were  taken  from 
the  collection  of  Pauline  writings  and  classed  with  the  five  other 
apostolic  Epistles.  These  last,  however,  helonged  to.  the  numher 
of  those  which  were  universally  admitted  in  primitive  times,  and 
thus  Antilegomena  and  Homologoumena  were  introduced  into  one 
and  the  same  collection.  Still  there  arose  from  this  procedure  one 
advantage,  viz.,  that  the  Epistles  of  the  same  author  were,  as  was 
proper,  brought  together.  Luther,  with  his  excellent  tact,  correctly 
felt  that  the  collection  of  the  CathoHc  Epistles  unsuitably  confound- 
ed writings  which  were  universally  admitted  with  those  which  were 
not,  and  therefore  placed  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John  immedi- 
ately after  those  of  Paul,  and  then  at  the  end,  after  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  letters  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Revelation  of 
■John.  Still,  this  did  not  wholly  do  away  with  the  impropriety,  as 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  also  had  been  disputed  with  special  zeal, 
■Had  he,  however,  placed  this  Epistle  likewise  at  the  end  of  the 
New  Testament,  along  with  the  other  Antilegomena,  he  must  have 
disturbed  too  much  the  old  accustomed  arrangement.  He  left  it, 
therefore,  and  also  the  two  smaller  Epistles  of  John,  in  connection 
with  the  first  and  main  Epistle  of  the  two  apostles.  It  is  to  he  con- 
sidered, too,  that  the  bearing  of  the  arrangement  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment boots  upon  our  critical  inquiries  is  of  but  secondary  considera- 
tion ;  the  main  point  is  their  internal  character,  and  in  reference  to 
this  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  original  arrangement. 

in  regard,  therefore,  to  the  Catholic  Epistles  generally,  little 
further  can  be  said.  Of  the  Epistles  individually,  we  will  consider 
first  the  three  Epistles  of  John.  As  to  the  first,  and  main  Epistle, 
.it,  like  the  Gospel  of  John,  was  always  i-egarded  by  the  ancient 
church  as  the  production  of  the  Evangelist  of  that  name.  In  mo- 
dern times,  it  ia  true,  doubts  have  been  started  in  relation  to  the 
Gospel,  But  the  principal  writer  by  whom  they  have  been  sug- 
gested has  himself  since  retracted  them.  Indeed,  it  wae  nothing  but 
the  very  striking  similarity  in  style  and  ideas  between  the  G-ospel 
and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  which  made  it  neeessarj',  almost, 
whether  one  would  or  no,  to  extend  the  opposition  against  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Epistle  likewise  ;  for  one  cannot  but  suppose  them  both 
to  have  had  the  same  author,  from  their  resemblance  in  every' pecu- 
liar characteristic.  If,  therefore,  the  Epistle  were  admitted  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Evangelist  John,  the  Gospel  also  could  not  but 
be  attributed  to  him.  But  though  there  may  have  been  a  some- 
what plausible  reason  for  disputing  the  Gospel,  in  the  idea  that  the 
.Saviour  is  represented  by  John  very  differently  from  the  exhibition 
of  him  in  the  other  Gospels,  in  regard  to  the  Epistle  there  is  no 
reason  which  possesses  the  slightest  plausibility  for  disputing  it.     On 
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the  supposition  that  it  is  spurious,  the  error  of  the  whole  ancient 
church  in  referring  it,  without  contradiction,  to  the  Evangehst  John, 
would  be  completely  inexplicahle,  especially  if  we  carefully  compare 
the  history  of  the  Epistle  with  that  of  the  Eyaogelist.  John,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  lived  the  longest  of  aU  the  apostles,  viz.,  till 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  he  resided  at  Ephesus,  in 
Asia  Minor.  Frona  no  country  within  the  limits  of  the  church, 
therefore,  could  we  expect  to  receive  more  accurate  accounts  in  re- 
gard to  the  writings  of  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord,  than  from 
those  of  Asia  Minor;  Now,  it  is  from  these  very  countries  that  we 
receive  the  most  ancient  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  existence  and 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  Instead  of  mentioning  all,  I  will  name 
but  two  of  these  testimonies,  which,  however,  are  so  decisive,  that 
we  can  perfectly  well  dispense  with  all  the  rest.  The  first  is  pre- 
sented by  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrj-gia,  whom  we  have 
ah^ady  mentioned.  This  man  lived,  as  has  been  before  said,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  and  beginning  of  the  second,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Ephesus,  where  the  Evangelist  John  laboured  so 
long  and  so  successfully.  He  knewnot  only  the  Evangelist  John, 
but  other  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  who  were  probably  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy,  particularly  a  certain  Aiistion,  and  another 
John,  sumamed  the  Presbyter.  Ifow,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such 
a  man,  who  had  at  his  command  so  many  means  of  arriving  at  cer- 
tainty respecting  John's  writings,  could  possibly  be  deceived  in  re- 
gard to  them  ?  We  must,  indeed,  renounce  all  historical  testimony, 
if  we  deny  this  witness  the  capacity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Epistle  of  John. 

The  second  testimony,  however,  is  of  equal  importance.  One 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor 
makes  use  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  in  the  same  way  as  Papias, 
as  though  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  genuhie  production  of  the  Evan- 
gelist. Now  Polycarp  lived  tOl  after  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the 
flames.  He  had  not  merely  become  acquainted  with  John  in  the 
neighbounng  city  of  Ephesus,  but  had  even  heard  him  preach  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  was  his  faithful  disciple.  The  testimony  of 
Buch  a  man,  therefore,  is  hTrewise  above  aU  cavil,  and  is  especially 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  there  never  has  been,  in  later  times  any 
general  opmion   against   its  gen    n  n  ther  in   the  CathoUc 

church,_  or  among  the  adherent  t  m  pa  t  cular  sect.  Against 
this  weight  of  historical  evidenc  th  f  n  thing  can  be  effected 
by  the  mere  conjectures  of  mode  n  t  n  n  1  at  present  all  theo- 

logians are  perfectly  agreed  in  th  I  n  I  1  ment  of  this  precious 
rehc  of  the  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus,  his  first  Epistle. 

If,  in  regard  to  the  second  and  tUrd  EpiMUs  of  John,  such  per- 
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feet  agreement  of  the  ancient  chuicl  in  recognizing  tlioir  genume- 
noSB  cannot  be  asserted,  the  reason  of  this  lies  entirely  m  a  circum- 
stance, -which  also  occasioned  the  tardy  insertion  of  the  pastoral 
letters  to  Timothy  and  Titns  in  the  collection  of  Pauhne  Epistles, 
yii,  that  they  are  directed  to  private  petsone,  and  moieoTer  are  of 
no  Tory  great  extent  or  very  important  contents,  and  thus  awakened 
less  interest  in  their  diffusion. 

The  lecmd  Epittle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  Christian  lady  and 
her  famfly ;  the  third  to  a  Chiistiiin  friend  named  (Jams.    Of  {he 
private  ch-cumstances  of  these  two  persons  we  Itnow  nothing  bnt 
what  is  indicated  in  the  letters.     Now,  althongh  certamly  these  two 
smaller  Epistles   afford  no  important  information  respecting  the 
Gospel,  or  the  history  of  the  ancient  church,  stUl,  as  estimable  lega- 
cies of  the  disciple  who  lay  in  Jesus"  bosom,  they  deserve  a  place 
in  the  canon  as  much  as  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon.    The  oldest 
fathers  of  the  church  express  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  two  Epistles. 
Only  at  a  later  period  do  we  find  certain  individuals  entertaimng 
doubts  whether  these  two  Epistles  were  written  by  John  the  Evan- 
gehst     No  one  regarded  them  as  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Evan- 
gelist for  we  can  by  no  means  pcreeive  for  what  pnrposo  these 
Epistles  could,  in  such  a  case,  have  been  written.    They  aim  at  no 
particutor  object,  but  are  merely  eipressive  of  the  tendeiest  Chris- 
tian love     Many,  however,  believed  that  another  John,  vm.,  Jolin 
the  Fresisfer,  before  mentioned,  with  whom  Papias  was  acquamted, 
was  the  author  of  the  Epistles.    This  view  appeared  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  salutations  of  both  Epistles,  Johneipressly 
terms  himself  Pres%(«r;  and  as,  moreover,  the  other  John  likewise 
lived  m  Ephesus,  it  is  possible  they  might  have  been  confounded. 
But  in  modem  times  these  doubts  in  regard  to  the  apostolic  cha- 
racter of  the  two  small  Epistles  have  been  disregarded,  because  the 
style  and  the  sentiments  of  both  Epistles  are  so  entnely  similar  to 
the  style  and  course  of  thought  in  the  flospel  and  the  first  Epistle, 
that  the  idea  of  a  different  author  is  totally  untenable.     Moreover, 
we  are  able  to  show  how  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  might  also 
can  himself  Presbyter.    This  expression  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Latm  &»!or,  or  the  German  ^tofe'    In  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
and  also  among  the  primitive  Christians,  it  was  applied  to  the  pnn- 
eipal  persons  in  the  chnich  (comp.  Acts  n.  17),  and  was  at  first 
used  in  this  sense  as  exactly  synonymous  with  iptscopos,  ..e., 
bishop     In  Asia  Minor,  as  we  know  from  the  writings  of  Fapias, 
there  prevailed  a  pecnliar  custom  of  speaHng,  by  which  the  apostles 
re  called,  as  it  were  by  way  of  distinction,  elders.    Whether  the 


weiB  uaiicu-,  no  iu   ..v-i-  ^j    — j    —    / 

intention  was  thereby  to  denote  the  great  age  ot  the  i-,-- 
whether  all  the  churches  were  regarded  as  forming  one  general 
'  Ortte  BngUsIi  elder,  aa  it  ia  tranalated  in  our  versloa.— Tb. 
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cliurchj  and  the  apostles  as  their  presbyters,  is  doubtful.  It  is  sufB- 
cient  that  the  apostles  were  thus  termed,'  by  way  of  eminence,  for 
in  this  fact  is  exhihited  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  inscriptions 
to  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John.  Thus  the  case  is  the 
same  with  these  two  Epistles  as  with  that  to  the  Hehrews.  The 
primitive  church  adopted  them,  hut  not  without  opposition,  and 
therefore  we  must  reckon  them  among  the  Antilegomena  ;  hut  still 
the  reasons  which  were  addressed  against  their  apostolic  origin  may 
he  so  thoroughly  refuted  that  not  a  shadow  of  uncertainty  can 
reasonably  remain  in  Mgard  to  them. 

The  fourth  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  is  the  first  Bfi&tle  of 
the  Apostle  Peter.  As  we  have  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Petrine  writings  in  the  canon,  the  ijuestion  forces  itself  upon  us, 
how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  we  have  so  few  productions  of  Peter, 
and  so  many  of  Paul,  who  was  called  latest  to  he  an  apostle. 
When  we  consider  what  our  Lord  said  to  Peter  :  "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it"  (Matth,  svi.  18),  and  afterwards  : 
"  Feed  my  lambs"  (John  xxi.  15  sej.),  it  must  seem  strange  that 
the  powers  of  this  rock  of  the  church  should  have  been  exerted  so 
little  in  writings  for  posterity.  It  is  true  the  Giospel  of  Mark  is 
properly  Peter's  G-oepel,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  even  this  falls  into 
the  back-ground  1^  the  side  of  Luke  (the  Pauline  G-oapel),  and  the 
other  Grospela,  so  that  Peter  according  to  the  representation  of  him- 
self in  his  writings,  constantly  appears  insignificant  compared  with 
Paul. 

This  fact  finds  a  satisfactory  explanation  only  in  the  relation  of 
the  two  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  general.  In  reference  to  this,  they  had  different  destinations, 
Peter,  with  the  twelve,  was  called  particularly  to  the  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  Had  the  Jewish  nation  acknowl- 
edged Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  Peter  would  then  have  exhihited 
himself  in  all  his  dignity  and  consequence.  But  that  unhappy  na- 
tion hardened  itself  against  aU  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Gospel  was  carried  to  the  Gentiles,  because  Israel  rejected  the  grace 
to  which  it  was  called.  Paul  was  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17),  and,  &b  Christianity 
first  displayed  itself  in  a  flourishing  condition  among  them,  all  the 
other  apostles,  with  the  exception  o£  John  alone,  fell  into  the  back- 
ground in  comparison  with  Paul,  both  in  oral  discourse,  as  appears 
from  the  Acts,  and  in  these  written  efforts,  as  is  shown  by  the  New 
Teetament  canon.  It  is,  consequently,  not  at  all  strange  that  Peter 
should  be  represented  by  two  Epistles  of  bo  small  a  size,  and  that 
the  second  of  these  is,  moreover,  the  most  disputed  book  in  the 
1  Peter  calls  himself  in  Ilia  first  Epistle,  a  /ei  W-eWsr  (1  Pet.  v-  Vi. 
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whole  New  Testament  canon.  His  being  tlirown  into  the  shade  by 
Paul  is  rather  in  accordance  with  the  facts  respecting  the  extension 
of  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 

As  to  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  we  have  before  seen  that  it  he- 
longs  among  the  Homologoumena,  along  with  the  flrat  Epistle  of 
John.  In  all  Christian  anticLuity  there  was  no  one  who  doubted  the 
genuninenesa  of  the  Epistle,  or  had  heard  of  doubts  respecting  it. 
And  yet  the  Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1)  ia  addressed  to  the  Christian 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Christianity  early  gained  great  suc- 
cess, and  where  a  lively  intercourse  was  maintained  between  the  in- 
dividual churches.  Here,  of  necessity,  must  have  arisen  soon  an 
opposition  to  this  Epistle,  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  Peter  had 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  churches.  Now,  the  oldest  fathers  of 
the  church  in  Asia  Minor,  Papias  and  Polycarp,  both  made  use  of 
the  Epistle  of  Peter,  aa  well  as  that  of  John,  as  a  genuine  apostolic 
production.  This  Epistle  of  Peter  does  not  seem  to  have  made  its 
way  to  Italy  till  a  late  period.  At  least  it  is  .wanting  in  the  very 
ancient  catalogue,  cited  by  Muratori,  which  probably  exhibits  the 
canon  of  the  early  Roman  church.  We  can  infer  nothing,  however, 
from  this  absence  against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter,  since  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  its  having  been  dis- 
puted in  the  first  three  centuries.  Yet,  in  modem  times,  this  de- 
cided declaration  of  Christian  antiquity  has  been  thought  insufficient. 
An  objection  has  been  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  Peter  writes 
from  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  whUe  history  does  not  relate  that  he 
was  ever  in  Babylon  ;  as  also  upon  the  fact  that  he  directs  the  at^ 
tention  of  his  readers  to  sufferings  and  persecutions  which  they 
should  endure  (1  Pet.  i,  6  ;  iii.  16  ;  iv.  12  seq.;  v,  10),  referring,  as 
is  supposed,  to  Nero's  persecutions,  while  he  himself,  it  is  said,  died 
at  Rome  during  this  persecution,  and  therefore  could  not  have  ad- 
dressed an  Epistle  from  Babylon  to  those  who  suffered  under  it. 
Both  these  remarks,  however,  are  easily  obviated.  As  to  the  first, 
respecting  the  city  of  Babylon,  we  know  too  little  of  the  history  of 
Peter  to  be  able  to  determine  in  what  places  he  may  have  been, 
and  in  what  not ;  particularly  as  there  were  several  cities  of  this 
name  in  the  ancient  world,  and  it  is  not  specified  which  is  meant  in 
the  Epistle.  It  ia  to  be  observed,  too,  that  many  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church  understood  the  name  Babylon  to  mean  mystically  the 
city  of  Eome,  which  showed  itself  the  enemy  of  our  Lord  in  the 
persecution  of  the  faithful  (Comp.  Rev.  sviii,  2).  If  this  expo- 
sition be  adopted,  the  second  remark  also  ie  at  once  obviated  ;  for, 
in  that  case,  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Peter  in  Rome  itself  during 
the  persecution,  and  he  gave  the  behevers  in  Asia  Minor  Christian 
exhortations  in  reference  to  such  a  grievous  period  among  them, 
Tet,  as  this  explanation  cannot  be  proved  to  be  correct,  we  set  it 
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aside,  and  merely  obsei-ve,  that  in  whatever  Babylon  Peter  may 
have  written  his  Epistle,  his  residence  there  can  be  easily  reconciled 
with  the  exhortations  which  the  Epistle  contains.  For,  though 
these  may  he  referred  to  the  persecution  of  Nero,  they  may  be  un- 
derstood with  ec^ual  propriety  as  referring  to  any  other  peraecution, 
smce  all  individual  characteristics,  which  could  suit  only  this 
first  cruel  persecution  of  the  church,  are  entirely  wanting.  Such 
general  sufferings  as  these  wfiich  Peter  mentions  must  he  supposed 
to  have  been  endured  by  the  church  everywhere  and  at  all  times, 
aa  It  IS  always  comprehended  in  the  very  idea  of  a  believer  that  he 
should  excite  opposition  in  those  who  are  of  a  worldly  uichnation, 
and  thus  cause  a  combat.  A  more  important  objection  than  these 
two  remarks  is,  that  the  style  and  ideas  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  exhibit  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  style  and  ideas  of  PauL 
This  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  is  too  evident  not  to  be  observed  ;  but 
it  does  not  serve  its  intended  purpose,  viz.,  to  deprive  Peter  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle.  Notwithstanding  all  its  similarity  to 
Paul's  manner,  it  still  maintains  enough  independence  and  peculiar- 
ity to  stamp  it  as  the  production  of  a  man  who  thought  for  himself. 
As  moreover,  when  Peter  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  was  connected  (1 
Pet.  V.  12)  with  the  old  friend  and  companion  of  Paul,  Sylvanus 
(or,  as  abbreviated,  Silas),  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  suppose  that 
Peter  dictated  to  the  latter,  and  in  aU  probabiKty  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  alone  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  him. 
In  translating  into  Greek,  Sylvanus,  who,  from  long  intimacy  with 
Paul,  had  become  very  much  habituated  to  his  diction,  may  have 
adopted  many  of  its  characteristics,  and  thus  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  somewhat  Pauhne  colouring  which  the  Epistle  possesses. 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 

OP  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE   OF   PETER. 

In  regard  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  its  case  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  first.  The  former  has  always  been  so  violent- 
ly attacked,  and  suspected  on  such  plausible  grounds  of  not  having 
been  wj-itten  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  criticism  is  encompassed 
with  as  much  difficulty  in  relation  to  it  as  in  relation  to  any  other 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  And,  moreover,  such  is  the  state  of 
the  matter,  that  the  critical  investigation  of  this  Epistle  is  of  par- 
ticular importance.  For,  as  we  remarked  in  Chapter  I.,  while,  m 
regard  to  many  writings  of  the  New  Testament  (e.  g.,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John),  the  question 
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is,  not  SO  mucli  whether  they  are  genuine  or  spurious,  as  who  was 
their  author,  in  regard  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  cLuestion 
is,  in  truth,  whether  the  Apostle  Peter  composed  it,  or  some  other 
Peter,  or  somehody  of  anothoi  name,  who  meant  no  haxm,  hut  still 
purposely  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  readers  into  the  heliof  that  it 
was  written  by  Simon  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  our  Lord.  In  the  first 
place,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  not  only  expressly  appropriates 
Peter's  name  and  title,  "  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  i.  1),  hut  he  also  states  particulars  respecting 
his  own  life,  which  can  have  been  tme  only  of  Peter.  He  says,  for 
instance,  "  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly-devised  fables,  when 
we  made  tnown  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
'  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  received 
ftom  G-od  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a 
voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice,  wMcJi  came  from  heaven, 
we  heard,  when  we  were  with  Mm  in  the  holy  mount,"  (2  Pet.  i.  16 

18).     These  words,  it  is  clear,  refer  to  the  transfiguration  on  the 

mount  (Matt,  xvii.  1,  se^.)  But,  besides  James  and  John,  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  no  one  was  a  spectator  of  this  transfiguration  ex- 
cept the  Apostle  Peter.  If,  therefore,  the  Apostle  Peter  was  not 
the  author  of  this  letter,  the  man  who  not  only  presumed  to  take 
upon  himself  the  name  of  an  apostle,  but  designedly  endeavoured  to 
make  his  readers  think  that  he  was  the  Apostle  Peter,  must  have 
been  a  downright  shameless  miposter  ;  and  his  production  should  by 
no  means  retain  its  place  in  the  canon,  hut  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  at  once  thrust  out  of  it. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason,  viz.,  because  the  necessity  of  which  we 
have  spoken  has  been  sensibly  felt,  that  the  friends  of  the  work  have 
so  zealously  pyoaecutod  the  investigation  respectmg  it ;  though  cer- 
tainly not  always  with  due  unpartiality  and  coolness.  It  has  been 
forgotten  that  in  truth  very  important  objections  may  be  urged 
against  the  Petrine  origin  of  this  second  Epistle,  and  it  has  been 
attempted  to  estahhsh  its  genuineness  as  firmly  and  incontrovertihly 
as  it  is  possible  to  estabhsh  that  of  other  writings.  The  best 
weapon,  however,  which  can  be  used  in  defence  of  Uod's  word,  is 
always  truth ;  and  this  compels  us  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  so  firm  and  certain  proof  of  the  genumeness  of  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  as  of  that  of  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  certainly  the  opponents  of  the  Epistle  err  greatly  when  they 
assert  that  the  spuriouaneas  of  the  Epistle  can  be  fully  established. 
Such  an  assertion  cannot  but  be  denied  with  all  earnestness,  even 
though,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  be  connected  with  the  opinion,  that 
the  Epistle  may  notwithstanding  retain  its  place  m  the  canon  as 
hitherto,  and  be  cited  by  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  their  pulpit  in- 
VoL.  L— 7 
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stnictions.  Such  lax  notions  must  be  resisted  with  the  utmost 
moral  sternness.  For,  would  it  not  be  participating  in  the  fraud  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle,  were  we  to  treat  it  as  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  Apostle  Peter,  while  we  consider  it  as  spurious  1  If 
it  be  really  spurious,  and  can  be  proved  to  have  gained  its  place  in 
the  canon  only  through  mistake,  then  let  it  be  removed  from  the 
collection  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  from  its  nature  excludes 
every  fraudulent  production.  Christian  truth  would  not  at  all  suffer 
by  the  removal  of  a  single  work  of  so  slight  extent. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  no  such  step  is  necessary: 
The  most  prominent  error  in  the  critical  investigation  of  this  Ejiistle 
has  been,  that  writers  have  always  striven  to  prove  beyond  objec- 
tion either  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the  production.  It 
has  been  forgotten  that  between  these  two  positions  there  was  a 
medium,  viz.,  an  impoBsihility  of  satisfactorily  proving  either.  It 
cannot  seem  at  aU  strange  that  this  impossibility  should  exist  in  in- 
vestigations respecting  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  determine  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  a' production  even  shortly  after,  or  at  the  very 
time  of,  its  composition,  if  from  any  circumstance  the  decisive  points 
in  the  investigation  have  remained  concealed.  As  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  entirely  impossible  to 
come  to  any  decided  result,  so  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  de- 
ficiency of  historical  evidence  niakes  it  impossible  to  come  to  a  fixed 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter.  It  is  certain 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  reasonablo  doubts 
respecting  the-origin  of  the  Epistle  ;  stUl,  so  much  may  be  adduced, 
not  only  in  refutation  of  them,  but  in  the  way  of  positive  argu- 
ment for  the  Epistle,  that  these  doubts  are  neutralized.  Only,  the 
favourable  points  do  not  amount  to  a  complete,  objectively  vaUd 
proof,  and  therefore  a  critical  investigation  of  the  Epistle  does  not 
result  exclusively  to  its  advantage.  Now  this  is  certainly  a  very 
unpleasant  result,  and  one  satisfactory  to  neither  party,  for  men 
commonly  wish  every  thing  to  be  decided  in  an  absolute  manner, 
and  therefore  would  have  the  Epistle  declared  positively  either 
genuine  or  spurious.  But  the  main  object  should  be  the  truth,  and 
not  an  agreeable  result ;  and  faithful,  impartial  examination  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  fact  no  perfect  proof  is  to  be  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter.  This  conclusion  affords  us 
the  advantage,  that  we  may  with  a  good  conscience  leave  the  Epistle 
in  its  place  among  the  canonical  boolffi,  since  it  cannot  rightfully  be 
deprived  of  it  until  its  spuriousness  is  decisively  proved.  Now, 
whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  used  in  doctrinal  argument,  mmt  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual ;  but  at  any  rate  no  one  can 
prohibit  its  use  so  long  as  its  spuriousness  remains  unproved. 
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It  is  time,  however,  to  consider  more  closely  all  that  can  he 
urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  and  to  present  there- 
with the  counter  considerations  which  either  invalidate  the  former 
or  argue  the  apostolic  composition  of  the  Epistle.  Now  the  most 
important  circumstance  which  presents  itself  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  is,  that  it  was  to  such  a  degree  unknown  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  Not  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  two  centuries 
mentions  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter ;  they  all  speak  of  but  one 
Epistle  from  the  hand  of  this  apostle.  Nor  are  there  any  passages 
in  then'  writings  which  must  of  necessity  be  citations  from  it. 
Those  passages  which  seem  like  parte  of  it  may  be  explained  either 
on  the  score  of  accidental  coincidence  or  of  mutual  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  not  till  after  Origen'e  time,  in  the  third 
century,  that  the  Epistle  came  into  use,  and  even  then  doubts  were 
always  current  in  regard  to  its  apostolic  origin,  and  the  learned 
father  Jerome  expressly  remarks  that  most  denied  it  such  an  origin. 
It  is  true,  this  statement  cannot  refer  to  all  membera  of  the  church, 
hut  only  to  such  as  were  capable  of  critical  investigations  ;  for  the 
same  father  of  the  church  says  further,  that  the  reason  why  most 
denied  it  to  be  Peter's  was,  the  difference  m  style  which  was  ob- 
servable on  comparison  with  the  first ;  and  clearly,  uneducated  per- 
sons were  incapable  of  judging  as  to  such  difference  ia  style.  But 
still,  it  is  extremely  remarkable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
4.e.,  m  the  fifth  century,  thei-e  should  be  found  in  the  church  so 
many  opponents  of  the  Epistle. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  in  estimating  the  importance  of 
this  fact  in  relation  to  the  genumeness  of  the  Epistle,  that  no  definite 
historical  arguments  are  adduced  against  the  Epistle  from  any  quar- 
ter, Kecouree  ifl  had,  not  to  the  testimony  of  individuals,  uor  to  the 
declaration  of  entire  churches,  which  denied  the  Epistle  to  be 
Peter's,  hut  merely  to  internal  reasons,  deduced  by  the  aid  of  criti- 
cism. This  is  the  more  strange,  as  it  would  appear  that  this  second 
Epistle  of  Peter  was  addressed  to  the  very  same  readers  for  whom 
the  first  was  designed  (Comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  1),  i.  e.,  to  the  Christians 
in  several  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  From  these,  one  Would  thmk, 
there  must  have  proceeded  a  testimony  which  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood against  the  Epistle,  if  Peter  had  not  written  to  them  a 
second  time.  Nor  do  the  fathers  say,  that  the  Epistle  contains 
heresies  or  any  thing  else  totally  unworthy  of  the  apostle  :  indeed 
they  do  not  make  the  slightest  objection  of  this  kind  to  the  charac- 
ter of  its  contents.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  their  objec- 
tions to  other  evidently  fictitious  writings,  we  find  them  asserting 
that  they  had  an  impious,  detestable  character,  or  that  historical 
evidence  was  against  their  pretended  apostolic  origin.  Erom  the 
manner  io  which  history  represents  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  of 
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the  cliiircli,  we  may  euppose  that  their  opinion  respecting  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Epistle  was  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  fact 
that  its  diffusion  was  very  much  delayed.  Since  so  many  writings 
had  been  forged  in  Peter's  name,  the  fathers  of  the  church  probably 
at  once  regarded. an  Epistle  which  came  so  late  into  circulation  with 
some  considerable  suapieion,  and  then  made  use  of  the  difference  in 
language,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  We 
must  therefore  say,  that  no  decisive  argument  E^ainst  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  is  to  be  drawn  from  historical  considerations. 
Although  it  was  but  httle  Imown  in  the  ancient  church,  this  want 
of  acquaintance  with  it  may  have  been  founded  on  re^ons  not  at  all 
connected  with  its  spuriousness  or  genuineness.  How  many  Epistles 
of  Peter  and  other  apostles  may  never  have  been  much  known  ? 
And  still  the  circumstance  that  they  have  not  been  diffused  abroad 
does  not  disprove  thek  apostolic  origin. 

Thus,  as  the  fathers  of  the  church  themselves  had  recourse  to 
the  internal  character  of  the  Epistle,  it  remains  for  us  likewise  to 
examine  this,  and  as  particular  historical  traditions  respecting  the 
Epistle  were  as  inaccessible  to  these  fathers  as  to  us,  and  the  art  of 
criticism  has  not  been  carried  to  a  high  point  of  cultivation  till  re- 
cently, we  may  lay  claim  to  greater  probability,  as  to  the  result  of 
OUT  investigation,  than  they  could. 

Among  the  striking  circumstances  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  care- 
ful inv^tigation  concerning  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  first 
which  presents  itself,  is  the  very  ancient  observation,  that  the  style 
of  this  Epistle  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  first.  According 
to  the  most  recent  examinations,  the  case  is  really  so.  The  style  of 
the  second  Epistle  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  first,  as  to  make 
it  hardly  conceivable  that  the  same  author  should  have  written  thus 
variously;  particularly  as  the  two  Epistles  must  have  been  written 
at  no  great  distance  of  time  fi-om  each  other,  it  being  necessary  to 
refer  them  both  to  the  latter  part  of  the  apostle's  life.  But  we  have 
seen  above,  that  Peter  probably  employed  another  person  to  write 
for  him  when  he  composed  his  first  Epistle ;  now,  how  natural  to 
suppose,  as  Jerome  has  already  suggested,  that  in  writing  the  second 
Epistle  peter  only  made  use  of  a  different  assistant  from  the  one 
employed  in  writing  the  first,  which  supposition  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains the  differ  ence  in  style.  If  it  be  insisted,  however,  that  this 
supposition  is  a  very  violent  one,  we  may  then  admit  that  the 
Epistles  are  in  reality  not  apostolic,  hut  are  from  Sylvanus,  or  some 
other  writer.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  by  this  hypothesis  we  sur- 
render the  common  opinion,  that  Peter  either  guided  the  pen  him- 
self, or  at  least  dictated  to  the  amanuensis  word  for  word  what  he 
should  write.  But  is  it  at  all  essential  to  admit  that  the  writings 
of  the  apostles  originated  precisely  in  this  way  ?     Is  a  prince's  letter 
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of  less  valuo,  because  lis  secretary  wrote  it,  and  the  prince  himself 
only  signed  it  ?  Do  lie  esteem  the  writings  of  MaA  and  Lnke  any 
less  hecause  they  weM  not  apostles  ?  Those  tajt  wiitings  show  host 
how  the  case  is  to  he  considered.  Say  that  these  two  Eputles  were 
written  by  Sybanus  or  Mark  ;  is  their  hnportance  to  ns  in  the  least 
diminished,  when  Peter  has  gitcn  them  the  confirmation  ot  hie 
apostolic  authority,  •»  presenting  his  ideas,  his  mode  of  thinking  ? 

This  hypothesis  of  Peter's  having  employed  a  writer  in  the  com- 
position of  the  second  EpistlCj  explains,  moreoTOi,  another  remark 
which  it  has  been  nsual  to  mgc  against  its  apoatoKc  ongin.  11  the 
Epistle  of  Jnde  he  compared  with  the  second  chapter  of  this  Epistle, 
there  wdl  appear  a  very  striking  similarity  between  them.  This,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  GoBpels,  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  It  should 
have  arisen  acoidentany.  An  impartial  companson  of  the  two 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Judo  is  the  original,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Epistle  of  Peter.  Now  this  hardly  seemu  suitable  for 
the  Apostle  Peter,  considering  him  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle. 
He  the  pillar  of  the  church,  should  have  been  the  original  writer, 
thongh  it  would  not  have  been  strange  that  Jnde,  who  held  a  fei 
lower  rank,  shonld  make  use  of  his  prednction.  On  the  supposition, 
however,  that  Peter  employed  an  iudividnal  to  write  for  him  the 
latter  might  have  made  use  of  Jude's  Epistle,  and  what  would  be 
tetany  unsuitable  for  an  apostle,  would  not  be  at  afl  strange  m  hia 
assistant  H  it  be  said  that,  as  Peter  must  have  known  the  use 
which  was  made  of  Jnde,  the  oironmstance  still  remains  very  strange, 
we  may  suppose  that  both,  Peter  (with  hia  assistant)  and  Jnde 
conferred  together  in  regard  to  combating  the  heretics,  and  agreed 
together  in  certain  fundamental  thoughts,  and  that  thus  comcidenoe 
in  details  was  occasioned  by  their  common  written  ground-work. 
Stin,  it  may  not  be  concealed,  that,  after  all  attempts  to  eiplam 
these  appearances,  there  nevertheless  remains  in  the  mmd  somethmg 
Bke  Bnspicion  ;  and  for  this  reason,  although  there  are  certamly  not 
snffloient  grounds  for  rejectmg  the  Epistle,  we  cannot  regard  its 
genuineness  as  susceptible  of  proof. 

There  are  other  points  of  less  moment,  which  are  usually  brought 
forward  by  the  opponents  of  the  Epistle.  Among  those  is  the  pas- 
sage 2  Peter  ill.  2,  in  which  the  writer,  it  is  said,  is  distinguished 
from  the  apostles,  jnst  as  in  Hob.  ii.  3.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
reading  in  the  former  passage  is  not  perfectly  certain,  since  several 
ancient  versions  give  it  the  same  sense  as  Luther,  who  translates : 
"  that  yo  may  be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  befiire 
by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  «»,  fie  apostlta 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour."^  But,  even  though  we  admit  that  to 
1  So  too  in  the  English  venrion.  The  question  ahuded  to  in  the  text  ia,  whether  we 
imnld  l'r.n>i.le,  of  n  the  ope.lte,  or.  ,flM  ojoifc  .«(  ln«(oi  lo  »»,  eoeordhiB  to  .n. 
other  readmg)?    See  the  orisinol  Grcel:.— Tr. 
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be  the  correct  reading,  is  one  by  which  the  author  is  distinguished 
&om  the  apostles,  we  may  explain  the  i)assage  by  supposing  that 
the  writer  who  was  employed,  instead  of  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  apostle,  spoke  in  his  own  person.  This  was  certainly  an  over- 
sight, but  not  a  very  great  one  ;  like  that,  e.  g.,  which  occ^ioned 
the  Evangelists  to  differ  from  each  other  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  the  blmd  men  whom  our  Lord  healed,  and  other  points  of  the 
kind.  The  admission  of  such  trifling  oversight  belongs  properly  to 
God's  plan  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  since  literal  coincidence 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  give  rise  to  strong  suspicion  in  regard  to 
the  veracity  of  the  writers  (as  it  would  suggest  tbe  inference  that 
there  had  been  previous  concert  between  them),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  would  be  danger  of  confounding  the  letter  with  the 
spirit,  to 'the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

Of  as  little  consequence  is  the  reference  made  to  2  Pet.  iii  15 
16,  where  Peter  says  of  his  beloved  brother  Paul,  whose  wisdom  he 
extols:  "as  also  in  all  his  Epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these 
things ;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which 
they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the 
other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction."  These  words,  it  is 
said,  clearly  suppose  a  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles  to  have  been 
current  in  the  church ;  but  one  cannot  have  been  made  earlier  than 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  and  consequently  the 
Epistle  must  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  later  origin.  But  this  as- 
sumption, that  the  collection  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  was  first  made 
at  so  late  a  period,  is  by  no  means  susceptible  of  proof.  Indeed,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  we  attempted  to  prove  it  not  improbable  that 
even  Paul  himself  made  a  collection  of  his  Epistles.  At  all  events, 
no  historical  fact  can  be  adduced  against  this  hypothesis,  and  we 
must  therefore  consider  thus  much  as  certain,  that  the  mention  of  a 
collection  of  Paulme  Epistles  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  conclude 
against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle  whose  history  we  are  in- 
vestigating. 

Thus  is  confirmed  the  position  which  we  laid  down  above,  that 
not  one  of  the  reasons  usually  adduced  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  a  decisive  one.  IJ'otwithstanding,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  impartiality  enjoins  it  upon  us  to  allow 
that,  after  considering  these  reasons,  there  remams  a  feeling  in  the 
mind  which  does  not  permit  us  to  place  this  Epistle  in  the  rank  of 
those  universally  admitted.  We  find  ourselves  constrained  to  resort 
first  to  one  expedient,  then  to  another,  in  order  to  invahdate  the 
arguments  which  make  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  Let 
us,  however,  cast  a  glance  at  the  other  side,  and  consider  the  argu- 
ments which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle.     The  impression  made  by  the  genuine  apostolic  manner,  in 
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tie  first  and  third  chapters  m  particular,  is  so  lieart-st.rmig,  the 
severe  moral  tone  which  prevails  throughout  them  is  so  forcihle,  that 
vetv  estimahle  scholars  have  found  themselvea  induced  to  regard 
these  two  chapters,  or  at  least  the  first,  as  truly  Pctrine  and  tie 
second  or  the  last  two  as,  perhaps,  merely  subsequent  additions  to 
the  senuiue  Epistle.  This  hypothesis  has  indeed,  at  first  view,  this 
Mcoramendation,  that  we  can  give  proper  weight  to  the  reasons  for 
doubt,  without  being  obliged  to  regard  the  express  statements  re- 
specting Peter  personally  as  having  been  forged  But  the  close 
connection  of  aH  the  chapters  with  each  other,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  lan™ge  and. ideas  throughout  the  Epistle  u  too  much  at 
variance  with  the  supposition  of  an  interpolation  of  the  Epistle,  to 
make  it  right  that  it  should  be  admitted. 

Still  we  cannot  but  allow  the  great  weight  of  the  reason  from 
which  the  hypothesis  took  its  rise,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable piece  of  impudence  for  an  impostor  to  assume  the  person  ot 
the  Apostle  Peter,  so  as  even  to  speak  of  his  presence  at  the  trans- 
ijmiation  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  venture  to  invent  prophecies  of  our 
Lord  to  him  respecting  his  end.  (Comp,  2  Pet.  i.  14).  It  is  true, 
appeal  is  made,  on  this  point,  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  not  so  strange  and  censurable,  it  is  said  to 
write  under  another'a  name,  as  it  appears  to  US  at  the  present  day^ 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  church 
writings  were  much  more  frequently  forged  in  the  name  of  others 
than  at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  IB  to 
be  referred  to  the  custom  otthe  times,  or  does  not  rather  arise  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  less  methodical  book-transactions  of  the  ancient 
world  it  was  much  easier  to  get  fictitious  writmgs  into  circulation 
than  it  is  at  present,  on  account  of  the  great  publicity  which  now 
attends  such  tiauBSCtions.  At  any  rate,  we  must  say,  that  it  was  a 
very  culpable  practice,  it  it  ever  was  common,  to  procure  cnrreney 
for  one's  Bterary  productions  by  afHiing  a  great  name  to  them  ; 
and  every  bononrable  man  would  have  avoided  it  and  written  only 
in  his  own  name.  Suppose,  however,  it  was  less  oftensive  than  now 
to  pubhsh  any  thing  under  an  assumed  name,  we  must  notwitt- 
standing  protest  in  the  most  earnest  manner  agamst  the  idea,  that 
a  man  could  permit  himself  fraudulently  to  appropriate  such  points 
from  the  life  of  him  whose  name  he  used  as  could  be  true  only  ot 
the  latter  i  which  must  be  the  case  in  regard  to  this  Epistle,  li  it 
was  not  written  by  Peter.  Were  this  to  be  done  m  any  case  the 
use  ot  another's  name  would  no  longer  be  a  mere  form  in  writing, 
it  would  rather  be  a  coarse  piece  ot  imposture,  such  as  could  not  oc- 
cur without  a  decidedly  wrong  intention  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  a  new 
and  important  point  in  the  investigation  of  the  origm  of  the  second 
^  '    le  of  Peter. 
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The  alternative  in  which  we  are  thus  placed  is  as  harsh  as  it 
conld  possibly  be.  Either  the  Epistle  is  genuine  and  apostolical^  or 
it  is  not  only  spurious  and  foiled,  bnt  was  forged  by  a  bold,  shame- 
less impostor,  and  euch  a  person  must  have  had  an  evil  design  in 
executing  a  foi^ery  of  the  kind  supposed.  Now  in  tho  whole  Epis- 
tle we  do  not  find  the  slightest  tiling  which  can  be  regarded  as  er- 
roneous or  as  morally  bad.  Its  contents  are  entirely  biblical,  and 
truly  evangelical.  An  elevated  rehgious,  spirit  animates  the  Epistle 
throughout.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  man  actuated  by  this  spirit 
can  be  chargeable  with  euch  a  deception  ?  Or  is  it  supposed  that 
this  spirit  is  itself  feigned  ?  But  this  idea  plainly  contradicts  itself, 
for  he  who  is  bad  enough  to  forge  writings  cannot  entertain  the  de- 
sign of  extending  a  good  influence  by  his  forgery.  No  forgery  would 
be  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  The  design  must  have  been  to  de- 
fend what  was  unholy  in  principle  or  practice  under  cover  of  a  saci-ed 
name.  The  only  probable  purpose  of  the  forgery  of  the  Epistle  is 
this  ;  that  tho  unknown  author  of  the  production  wished  to  combat 
the  heretics  described  in  the  second  chapter,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  do  this  with  some  effect,  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  and  made  use  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  in  doing  so.  But  if  a 
man  who  was  honest  (in  other  respects)  could  have  been  induced  to 
enter  upon  such  a  crooked  path,  would  he  not  have  contented  him- 
-  self  with  placing  the  apostle's  name  in  front  of  his  Epistle  ?  Would 
his  conscience  have  permitted  hiui  to  appropriate  falsely  from  the 
life  of  the  apostle  such  particulars  as  are  narrated  in  the  Epistle.? 
This  is  really  hard  to  beheve,  and  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the 
genuineness  of  the  first  chapter  at  least,  which  contains  these  very 
particulars,  sufSciently  prove  how  universal  is  the  feeling  that  the 
statements  it  contains  camiot  have  been  forged. 

It  is  true  the  case  would  stand  otherwise,  if  it  were  a  well- 
founded  position,  that  the  Epistle  really  contains  erroneous  tenets. 
But  how  truly  impossible  it  is  to  establish  this,  is  very  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  points  adduced  as  errora.  In  the  first  place,  one 
is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  passage,  2  Peter  hi.  5,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  the  earth  was  formed  out  of  water  and  in  water  by 
the  word  of  God.'  It  is  true,  there  are  parallels  to  this  view  of  the 
creation  of  the  earth  in  several  mythical  cosmogonies ;  but  is  this 
circumstance  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
out  of  water  is  false.?  Does  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  or  ' 
any  other  passage  in  the  Bible,  contain  any  thing  which  in  the 
shghtest  degree  impugns  it?  Or  does  the  condition  of  the  physical 
or  geological  sciences  in  our  day  prove  that  the  earth  certainly  came 
into  existence  in  a  different  manner?  It  will  suffice,  in  regard  to 
1  Our  Bngliah  version  gires  a  aomewliat  different  sense  to  tliia  passage ;  but  probably 
the  translation  above  eonvej-B  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  its  true  aignifiaation.— Tr. 
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tMs  point,  to  remind  our  readeiB  that  the  formation  of  the  earth 
out  of  water  was  taught  by  the  celebrated  De  Luc,  not  to  mention 
many  men  of  less  note.  At  the  most,  then,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  there  is  somethiug  openly  and  definitely 
stated  which  is  not  found  thus  stated  in  any  other  book  of  the  Bible  ; 
though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion ("  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  lace  of  the  waters")  is 
susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation,  as  to  convey  the  idea  which  is 
more  plamly'  declared  in  2  Pet.  iii.  6.  Thus  there  is  no  ground  for 
talking  about  an  error  in  this  passage  of  the  Epistle.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  lespoctmg  another  position,  that  the  dootnne 
(also  presented  m  the  thinl  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter) 
ooncorniug  the  destruction  of  the  vrorld  by  fire  is  erroneous.  For  it 
can  by  no  means  be  shown  in  regard  to  this  second  idea,  that  it 
contradicts  the  common  statement  of  the  Bible,  or  contams  any 
tKng  iuoorreot.  Indeed,  there  are  other  passages,  Ukewise,  that 
contidn  an  intimation,  at  least,  of  the  same  thing  which  is  here 
openly  stated.  (Oomp.  Isaiah  li.  6  ;  Zeph.  iii.  8).  And  so  far  are 
the  similar  mythical  accounts  in  other  lel^ions  from  aigumg  any 
thing  wrong  in  this  idea,  that  we  should  rather  consider  the  coinci-. 
deuce  of  the  mythical  accouuts  with  the  HbKoal  doctrine  as  a  oonflr- 
mation  of  the  real  verity  of  the  former. 

If,  therefore,  we  put  together  all  which  has  been  said  ot  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  thus  much  is  certainly  clear,  that  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  which  are  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  respecting  the 
Epistle  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  constitute  a  formal  prooi  of 
their  spuriousnesB.  True,  the  suspicious  points  cannof  be  so  per- 
fectly obviated,  that  every  doubt  will  disappear.  Some  uncertainty 
wai  remam  in  the  mind.  Still  the  positive  arguments  m  behalf  of 
its  genuineness  so  far  allay  these  doubts  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  mlgedive  conviction  of  the  gennmeness  of  the  Epis- 
tle But  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  which  shaU  be  of  perfect  valid- 
ity and  be  generally  acknowledged  can  no  more  be  attained  than 
such  a  proof  of  its  spurionsness  ;  and,  therefore,  there  will  always 
bo  something  dubious  in  the  position  of  this  Epistlo.  The  ancient 
fSithers  of  the  church  endeavoured  to  express  this  nncertamty  by  the 
term  AntiUgomma,  and  later  teachers  in  the  evangehcal  church  by 
the  designation  Datero-catwnical  mritingi,  among  which  this  Epis- 
tle is  reckonol  Attempts  to  remove  all  the  obscurity  which  en- 
velopes the  facts  ii  regard  to  this  Epistle  will  probably  always  prove 
vain,  from  the  want  of  Ustorical  aeconnts  respecting  the  use  and  dif- 
fusion of  it  in  primitive  times. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

OF   THE   EPISTLES   OF   JAMES   AND   JUDE, 

In  inveatigating  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  question 
is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  not  so  much  -whe- 
ther they  are  genuine  or  spurious,  as  who  was  their  author.  This 
may  seem  strange,  inasmuch  as  the  authors  of  hoth  of  them  men- 
tion themselves  in  the  salutations,  which  is  not  the  case  as  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Indeed,  Jude,  for  the  purpose  of  designa- 
ting himself  still  more  definitely,  adds  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
the  brother  of  James,  But,  as  both  these  names  were  very  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  relations  between  the  peraons  of  this 
name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  quite  involved,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  inquiry,  what  James  and  what  Judo  were  the  authors 
of  the  Epistles  which  we  are  considering.  Now,  if  it  should  be 
probable,  on  investigation,  that  the  authors  of  the  two  Epistles  were 
not  apostles  (i.  e.  among  the  number  of  the  twelve  disciples),  then 
win  arise  a  second  inquiryj  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistles? 

The  first  question  is,  how  many  persons  of  the  name  of  James 
and  Jude  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  or  by  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers.''  Erom  the  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Matt. 
X.  2  seq.;  Mark  iii.  13  seq,;  Luke  vi,  12  seq.;  Acts  i,  13  seq.),  we 
perceive  that  two  individuals  among  them  were  named  James,  The 
first  was  the  brother  of  the  Evangelist  John,  a  son  of  Zebedee  and 
Salome  ;  this  James  is  often  mentioned  in  the  evangelical  history. 
His  brother  Peter,  and  himself,  were  of  all  the  apostles  the  most  . 
intimate  with  our  Lord.  He  was  present  at  the  transfiguration  and 
at  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Accoi'ding  to 
Acts  xii.  2,  Herod  killed  him  with  the  sword  a  few  years  after  our 
Lord's  ascension.  As,  therefore,  this  James  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  events  very  early,  he  does  not  cause  much  difficulty  in  the 
investigation.  The  second  James  is  termed  the  son  of  Alphseus, 
and  of  this  apostle  we  have  so  uncertain  accounts,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  much  respecting  him. 

As  there  were  two  individuals  of  the  name  of  James  among  the 
twelve,  so  there  were  two  Judes.  One,  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord,  of 
course  is  not  concerned  in  this  investigation.  He  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  any  one  else  ;  especially  as  he  had  the  surna.me  Isna- 
riot  from  his  birth-place  Carioth,  The  second  Jude,  it  would  seem, 
bore  many  names  ;  for  while  Luke  (in  the  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the 
Acts)  calls  him  Jude  the  son  of  JameSj  Matthew  and  Mark  call 
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liim  sometimes  Thaddous,  and  sometimes  Lebbeus.  It  was  not  at 
all  uncommon  among  the  Jews  for  one  man  to  bear  several  names  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  validity  of  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  Lebheus  or  Thaddens,  and  Jude,  the  son  of  James,  are  the 
same  individuals.  In  John  xiv.  23,  a  second  Jude  among  the  twelve 
is  expressly  distinguished  from  Jude  (Judas)  the  traitor,  who  is 
termed  Iscariot ;  and  hence  the  name  Jude  may  have  been  the  one 
by  which  the  former  was  most  commonly  designated. 

Now  did  we  know  with  perfect  certainty  that  the  authors  of  the 
Epistles  under  consideration  were  of  the  number  of  the  twelve,  it 
would  be  ea^y  to  fix  upon  the  individuals  ;  James,  the  son  of  Al- 
phBcus  must  have  written  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  Jude,  the  son 
of  James,  that  of  Jude.  But  as  Jude  (v.  1)  calls  himself  the  bro- 
ther of  James,  he  must  either  mean  another  man  of  this  name 
known  to  his  readers,  or  we  must  suppose  the  term  brother  to^  signi- 
fy step-brother  or  cousin,  as  indeed  the  word  is  often  used  in  He- 
brew. For  the  opinion  of  some,  that  in  the  catalogues  of  the  apos- 
tles (see  Luke's  Gospel  and  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  Jude  is  not 
called  the  son  but  the  brother  of  James,  must  be  totally  rejected, 
because,  though  it  is  true  that  sometimes  the  word  brother  is  to  be 
Bupphed  for  the  genitive  following  a  proper  name,  this  is  only  the 
case  when  it  is  clear  from  the  connection  what  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
the  apostolic  catalogue,  however,  son  is  everywhere  else  to  be  sup- 
phed  for  the  genitive  ;  and  hence  it  is  incredible  that  in  the  ease  of 
Jude  alone  brother  must  be  added. 

But  that  the  authors  of  these  two  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude 
■were  among  the  number  of  the  twelve  is  very  uncertain  (indeed, 
as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  improbable),  and  on  that,  account  we 
have  still  to  determine  the  difficult  question,  what  peraons  of  these 
names  wrote  the  Epistles?  The  foUowing  reasons  show  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  idea  that  the  authors  of  the  Epistles  were  apostles. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fathers  of  the  church  speak  of  another  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  first  bishop  of  Jeri:^alem,  and  another 
Jude,  hkewise  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  as  the  authors  of  the  Epis- 
tles ;  and,  moreover,  these  were  disputed  by  many,  and  reckoned 
among  the  Antilegomena,  clearly  for  this  reason  alone,  that  it  was 
supposed  perfectly  correct  to  regard  them  as  not  apostoUcal.  Thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  there  were  beside  the  two  Jameses  and 
Judes  among  the  twelve,  two  other  persons  of  these  names,  called 
brothers  of  our  Lord.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  with  two  other  brothers  of  our  Lord,  Simon  and  Joses,  and 
with  sisters  of  his  whose  names  are  not  given.  They  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  later  history  of  the  apostolic  age  (Acts  xv.  13  seq.; 
Gal.  i.  19  ;  ii  9),  particularly  James,  who  is  designated  with  Peter 
and  John  as  a  pillar  of  the  church.     According  to  the  fathers  of  the 
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churchj  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  description 
which  the  New  Testament  gives  of  his  position  and  operations  per- 
fectly accords  with  this  statement.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  writer,  Josephus,  and  a  very  ancient  Christian  historian, 
named  Hegedppus,  this  James,  the  hrother  of  our  Lord,  died  a 
martyr's  death  at  Jenisalem  shortly  before  its  destruotidn.  He  pos- 
sessed such  authority  and  such  reputation  for  piety  among  the  Jews, 
that,  according  to  Josephus,  the  destruction  of  the  city  was  a  pun- 
ishment from  heaven  for  the  execution  of  this  just  man.  James  was 
succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  by  another  hrother  of  our 
lord,  viz,,  Simon  (Matth.  sui.  55),  who,  as  well  as  the  thixd  brother 
Jude,  lived  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  i.  e.,  to  the  end  of 
the  first  centuiy  after  Christ.  According  to  the  account,  of  HegB- 
sippus,  Simon  also  died  a  martyr's  death,  hke  his  brother  ;  of  the 
manner  of  Jude's  end  nothing  definite  is  known.  Although,  how- 
ever, we  find  these  brethren  of  our  Lord  labouring  with  ardent 
Christian  zeal  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  still,  in  the  life- 
time of  our  Lord  they  did  not  believe  on  him.  This  we  are  told  by 
John  expressly  (vii.  5),  and  therefore,  we  do  not  observe  these 
brethren  of  Jesus  among  the  disciples  until  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead  (Acts  i.  14).  Probably  the  vision  with  which  (ac- 
cording to  1  Cor.  XV.  7),  James  was  favoured,  was  the  means  of  con- 
vincing them  all  of  the  Divine  dignity  of  our  Lord,  which  hitherto, 
perhaps  on  the  very  account  of  their  close  relationship  to  him  by 
blood,  they  had  been  unable  to  credit.  It  is  trae  the  expression, 
bToihera  of  our  Lord,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  what  the 
words  strictly  signify  ;  for  Maj:y,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  appears 
not  to  have  had  any  other  children.  The  passages  Matth.  i,  25, 
Luke  ii.  7,  in  which  Jesus  is  called  i\i%  first-bom  son  of  Mary,  prove 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  since,  if  no  more  children  follow,  the  only 
son  is  also  the  first-born.  If  the  statements  of  Scripture  respecting 
these  brethren  of  our  Lord  be  put  together,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  children  of  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesue,  are 
intended  by  the  expression.  This  sister  of  Mary  was  likewise 
named  Mary,  and  was  the  wife  of  a  certain  Oleophaa.  She  stood 
with  the  mother  of  Jesua  beneath  the  cross  of  our  Lord,  as  did  also 
.Mary  Magdalene  (John  xix.  25).  This  same  Mary  is  caUed  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  Mark  (xv.  40)  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and 
of  Joses.  Here,  then,  are  named  two  of  the  persons  who  in  Matth. 
xiii.  55,  aie  termed  brothers  of  our  Lord.  Nothing,  therefore,  is 
more  natural,  as  it  nowhere  appears  that  Mary  had  any  other  chil- 
dren, than  to  suppose  that  these  so-caUed  brethren  of  our  Lord  were 
his  cousins,  the  sons  of  his  mother's  sister.  As  it  is  probable  that 
Joseph,  the  foster-fether  of  Jesus,  died  at  an  early  period  (for  he  is 
not  mentioned  after  the  journey  to  Jeruealom  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
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Jesus'  age),  Mary  perhaps  went  to  live  with  her  sister,  and  thus 
JeeuB  grew  up  with  the  sons  of  the  latter,  which  may  have  heen  the 
reason  why  it  was  so  difficult  for  them  to  give  credit  to  bis  Divine 
authority.  It  was  very  common  in  the  Hebrew,  idiom  to  term 
cousins  Iroihers.  Hence  in  Gen.  xiii,  8,  Abraham  and  Lot,  who 
were  cousins,  are  termed  brothers.  If  we  were  to  take  the  word 
brother  in  its  literal  sense,  and  regard  the  four  brothers  of  our  Lord 
mentioned  in  Matth.  siiL  55  as  own  children  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  we  should  have  to  suppose  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
that  the  two  mothers  of  the  same  name  had  also  children  named 
alike.  Now,  ae  we  nowhere  find  mention,  first  of  our '  Lord's 
brethren,  and  then  of  his  cousins,  hut  the  same  relations  are  always 
referred  to,  this  supposition,  cannot  he  admitted.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  another  supposition,  according  to  which  two  of  these  so- 
called  brethren  of  our  Lord,, viz.,  Jude  and  James,  were  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelve.  For  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  name  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  Gfreek  one,  Cleophas  (abbreviated  Ellopas),  viz., 
Chalpai,  may  also  in  G-reek  become  Alphfeue.  Thus  James  the  son 
of  Alphteua  would  be  equivalent  to  James  the  son  of  Cleophas. 
Now,  it  is  true,  that  on  the  score  of  philology  nothing  can  be 
reasonably  objected  against  this  supposition ;  but,  its  validity  is  over- 
thrown by  the  fact  that  one  and  the  same  writer  {viz.  Luke),  pre- 
sents both  forms.  Although  the  name  could  be  differently  expressed 
in  Greek,  at  least  the  same  writer  would  always  have  followed 
the  same  mode.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  in- 
admissible to  supply  the  word  irotlter,  instead  of  son,  after  the 
name  Jude,  Lastly,  it  is  a  decisive  circumstance,  that  in  John  vii. 
5  it  is  most  expressly  stated  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  did  not  be- 
lieve on  him.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  they  shoidd  have 
been  of  the  number  of  the  twelve.  Consequently,  the  New  Testa- 
ment mentions,  besides  the  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  who  was  early  exe- 
cuted, two  other  persons  of  this  name,  first  the  apostle,  who  was  a 
son  of  AlphieuB,  and  nest,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  the  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  too,  the  New  Testament  mentions,  besides 
the  Apostle  Jude,  who  was  the  son  of  a  certain  James,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  another  Jude  who,  likewise,  was  a  brother  of  our 
Lord,  and  lived  to  a  late  period  (till  the  time  of  Trajan),  ia  Pales- 
tine. That  these  two  brothers  of  our  Lord,  and  not  the  apostles, 
were  the  authors  of  our  Epistles,  has  been  already  intimated  and 
will  now  be  more  fully  shown. 

Of  great  importance,  and  indeed  almost  decisive  by  itself,  is  the 
circumstance,  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  refer  the  Epistle  of 
James  to  the  brother  of  our  Lord  of  that  name ;  and,  too,  the 
fathers  who  lived  in  that  very  region  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  this  celebrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  viz.,  the  east.     Here 
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they  might  and  must  have  had  the  most  exact  accounts  respecting 
this  distinguished  man,  and  information  as  to  his  writings  must  have 
spread  itself  very  readily  from  Jerusalem  to  the  neighhouring  coun- 
tries of  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  historical  testimony  is  confirmed 
very  strongly  hy  the  great  agreement  which  exists  between  the  con- 
tents of  the  Epistle  and  the  communications  which  are  made  hy 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  and  particularly  Hegesippus,  in  re- 
gard to  the  peculiar  habits  of  James.  According  to  the  account  of 
this  writer,  James  distinguished  himself  hy  forms  of  piety  which 
were  very  like  those  inculcated  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  fasted 
and  prayed  a  great  deal,  so  that,  as  Hegesippus  relates,  prohahly 
with  some  exaggeration,  his  knees  had  become  callous.  According  to 
the  New  Testament,  too  (comp.  Acts  xv.  with  Gal.  ii,  12),  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  He,  therefore,  undoubtedly  observed  the  Mosaic  law, 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
sanctity  enjoined  in  the  Old  Toetament.  That,  however,  this  en- 
deavour' was  not  a  narrow-minded  one,  as  among  the  Ebionites,  but 
a  liberal  one,  as  among  the  Nazaienes,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts,  according  to  which  he  did  not,  along  with  the 
obstinate  Judaiaers,  desire  to  impose  the  observance  of  the  law  upon 
the  Gentiles,  but  only  adhered  to  it  himself,  as  a  pious  practice  of 
his  fathers,  StiU  his  whole  disposition  leaned  somewhat  to  the  side 
of  the  law,  and  this  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Epistle. 

The  same  is  true  of  Jude  likewise.  His  very  designation  of  him- 
self as  a  brother  of  James  can  leave  no  doubt  that  he  desired  to 
represent  himself  as  the  brother  of  that  James  who  was  so  celebra- 
ted, the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  does  not  caU  himself  an 
apostle,  any  more  than  James.  Both  term  themselves  merely  serv- 
ants of  Jesus  Christ,  neglecting  from  modest  humility  to  mate  any 
mention  of  their  relationship  by  blood  to  our  Lord.  We  have  no 
statements  on  the-  part  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  in  regard 
to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  The  later  fathers,  e.  g., 
Jerome,  call  him  an  apostle,  but  they  did  not  for  that  reason  mean 
a  diiferent  Jude  ;  only,  as  might  very  easily  happen,  considering  the 
confused  accounts  we  have  of  these  men,  they  sometimes  placed 
Jude  the  brother  of  our  Lord  among  the  number  of  the  twelve,  con- 
trary to  John  vii,  5. 

Another  as  important  reason  for  believing  that  James  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  and  not  the  Apostle  James,  was  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  is  the  circumstance  that  it  was  reckoned  among  the 
Antilegomena.  Doubts  did  indeed  arise,  but  not  till  a  pretty  late  day, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hernias,  and  Irenaeus,  make  use  of  the  Epistle 

-  '  The  original  reada  Schreiben,  which  I  take  to  be  clearly  a  mistake  for  Slrelen,  and 
translate  accordingly. — Ts. 
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without  BCmple.  Origen  first,  tlen  Baaebms,  mention  doults. 
How,  as  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  tieie  is  no  trace  of  tlie  Epistle  s 
baring  been  regarded  as  forged  in  James"  name,  tbe  ground  of  doubt 
can  have  been  no  other  than  that  it  was  questionable  whether  an 
Epistle  of  any  one  not  an  apostle  could  claim  admission  into  the 
canon  Jerome  ohseneB,  that  certain  indiyiduals  believed  the  Epistle 
of  James  to  have  boon  forged  by  some  one  in  bis  name.  This  opin- 
ion however,  is  entirely  devoid  of  probability,  because  in  such  case 
the'  anther  would  not  have  neglected  to  aitribe  tbe  dignity  of  apostle 
to  the  James  whom  be  wished  to  bo  regarded  as  the  wntet  of  the 
Epistle,  that  it  might  be  more  sure  of  admission  into  the  canon. 
Those  persons,  thcretoto,  of  whom  Jerome  speaks,  and  who  undoubt- 
edly resided  in  the  west,  probably  entertained  doctrinal  scruples 
lespeeting  tbe  Epistle.  In  the  west,  and  particularly  m  Borne  the 
centre  of  the  western  cbnrobes,  special  regard  was  felt  for  faul  and 
his  doctrines.  Now,  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James  was 
supposed  to  contain  erroneous  notions  in  contrariety  to  Paul,  be- 
cause as  was  thought,  it  inculcated  justification  by  works  instead  of 
by  faith  This  passage  even  misled  Luther  into  a  rejection  of  the 
Epistle  of  James.  In  his  prefaoe  to  it  he  says,  "  This  James  docs 
nothing  but  urge  his  readers  to  the  law  and  to  works,  and  his  man- 
ner is  so  confused  that  I  imagine  he  was  some  pions  man  who  bad 
gathered  a  few  sayings  from  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  put 
themdown  upon  paper.  .  .  .  Hence  the  Bpistle  of  James  is  but 
a  aram  Epistle  ;  it  has  by  no  means  an  evangelical  tone. 

In  more  recent  times,  however,  it  has  been  proved,  by  very 
thorough  and  impartial  investigations,  that  this  harsh  judgment  of 
Lutber  is  certainly  unfounded,  together  with  the  appieheuBions  of 
the  ancient  fathers  mentioned  by  Jerome.  ^         ,,,1. 

James  only  opposed  misconstructions  and  perversions  of  Pauls 
real  doctrine,  not  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself  The 
two  Bieat  teachers  of  the  ehnreb  are  essentiaUy  one  in  ™timent ; 
only  they  bad  reference  to  different  heresies,  and  thus  their  languag" 
wears  a  different  mipect.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Eomans  and  dala- 
tians,  Paul  presents  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  justification  thereby, 
in  opposition  to  the  reliance  which  the  Jews  pkced  on  works. 
James,  on  the  other  band,  opposes  a  dead  imagmaiy  faith,  which, 
without  any  renovating  influence  over  the  heart  and  mind,  lulls  a 
man  into  the  sleep  of  sin,  instead  of  making  him  active  m  works  of 
love  If  wo  thus  consider  the  language  of  the  two  apostles  with 
refieMuce  to  the  positions  wUeh  they  respectively  opposed,  we  sliafl 
perceive  the  most  perfect  unity  between  these  two  eachers  of  the 
church,  notwithstanding  aU  then-  freedom  and  pecuhanty  of  man- 
ner. Though  they  taught  the  same  doctrines,  their  point  of  view 
was  different.     Paul  bad  a  predominant  leaning  towards  iaith,  not 
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meaning  by  any  means,  however,  to  deny  that  it  must  hear  good 
works  as  its  fruit ;  James  directed  his  attention  more '  to  the  fruit, 
without,  however,  disparaging  the  root  of  feith  from  which  alone 
they  could  spring." 


.   Thus,  leaving  wholly  out  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  anci 
whether  the  Epistle,  as  proceed: 


ew  the  influence  of  doctrinal  ideas. 
Lent  fathers  of  the  church  was  only 
from  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 


who  was  not  an  apo'^tlo,  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
canon.  The  Eaist,  in  general,  maintained  that  it  should,  because 
James  had  exerted  so  much  influence  in  that  region  ;  tho  Christians 
of  the  West  were  lees  favourable  to  it.  In  reality,  then,  the  question 
was  not  ui  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  but  in  regard 
to  the  rank  of  James,  whether  or  not  he  should  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  apostles  in  respect  to  the  abundance  and  power  of  the  Spirit 
poured  out  upon  him,  so  that  a  writing  of  his  might  be  received 
into  the  canon  as  a  norm  of  faith  and  practice  for  all  future  genera- 
tions of  Christians  ;  a  question  which  we  will  soon  consider  further. 
In  regard  to  this  second  point,  likewise,  the  case  is  the  same 
with  the  Epistle  of  Jude  as  with  that  of  James  ;  except  that  in  the 
accounts  concerning  this  Epistle  given  by  ancient  fathers  we  do  not 
find  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Epistle  was  ever  regarded  as  the 
production  of  an  impostor  who  forged  it  in  Jude's  name.  Such  a 
supposition  rfcspecting  this  Epistle  is  extremely  improbable.  In 
such  case,  would  an  impostor  have  contented  himself  with  designa- 
ting Jude  as  the  "  brother  of  James."  Would  he  not  at  least  have 
expressly  called  him  an  apostle  of  our  Lord,  in  order  to  gain  a  place 
for  the  Epistle  in  the  canon  ?  When  we  are  told,  therefore,  of  op- 
position to  the  Epistle,  which  caused  it  to  be  placed  among  the  An- 
tilegomena,  we  must  refer  it  aU  to  a  refusi!  to  accord  to  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  sufficient  consideration  to 
procure  its  admission  into  the  canon.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  likewise,  the  point  in  question  is,  not  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle,  but  only  the  personal  standing  of  the  author,  which  by 
some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  was  considered  equal  to  that  of  an 
apostle,  and  by  othera  inferior.  The  investigation  of  this  question, 
then,  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  admission  of  two  productions  of 
writers  who  were  not  apostles  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
remains  for  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

Now,  whether  it  be  said,  that  the  church  has  forsaken  its  prin- 
ciple of  admitting  no  writing  into  the  canon  which  was  not  either 
written  by  an  apostle  or  composed  under  his  supervision  and  author- 
ity, in  admitting  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude  ;  or  that  they  in- 

'  See  more  complete  discoaaiona  of  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  Paul  and  Jamea 
on  the  subject  of  faith  and  works,  intte  Biblical  EepoBitory,  yoL  iii,,  p.  189,  andvoLivT 
p.  683,— Ta. 
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deed  adhered  to  their  principle,  hut  erred  in  regarding  James  and 
Jude,  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  to  whom  they  correctly,  ascribed  the 
Epistles,  as  apostles,  and  therefore  admitting  their  Epistles  into  the 
canon—either  way,  it  would  seem  as  though  we  of  the  present  day 
were  entitled  to  charge  antiquity  with  mistake  reepecting  these 
Epistles.  As  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  the  ease  certainly  seems  to  be 
as  we  haye  here  stated  it.  It  was  written  by  one  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  by  a  man  of  whoso  acts  and  character  we  know  nothing 
further ;  a  fact  which  appears  to  sustain  the  scruples  of  many  of  the 
ancients  in  regard  to  its  being  canonical.  Moreover,  it  contains 
nothing  which  is  not  also  found  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  so 
that  the  church  could  dispense  with  it  without  suffering  the  slight- 
est loss.  We  might  therefore  be  disposed  to  consider  this  Epistle 
as  a  deutero-canonical  production,  which  was  received  into  the  canon 
only  at  a  late  period  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  advisable  to 
preserve  eveiy  writing  of  the  days  of  the  apostles  than  to  reject  any 
thing  which  might  he  of  apostolic  origin. ,  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  use  of  Jude's  Epistle  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter 
must  be  considered  an  apostoUo  confirmation  of  the  former,  if  the 
latter  be  acknowledged  genuine.  Both  productions,  therefore,  stand 
or  fall  together.  The  impossibility,  however,  of  proving  beyond 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  will  not  permit 
the  friends  of  these  Epistles  to  entertain  any  thing  more  than  a  sub- 
.jeetive  conviction  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  Jude. 

The,  case  is  different,  however,  with  the  Epistle  of  James.  For 
this  remarkable  man  appears,  both  according  to  the  New  Testament 
and  according  to  the  fathers  of  the  church,  to  have  occupied  a  very 
influential  position.  It  is  true  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve  ;  but  tho  fact  that  our  Lord  appeared  to  Mm  separately,  as 
he  did  to  Peter  (1  Cor.  xv,  7),  indicates  his  consequence  ;  as  does 
also  the  eii'cuuistance  that  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
especially  his  relation  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  of  whom  James 
seems  to  have  been  the  real  head.  Hence  in  Gfal.  ii.  9,  this  man, 
with  Peter  and  John,  is  called  a  pillar  of  the  church,  and.  Josephus 
represents  tho  consideration  in  which  ho  was  held  among  the  Jews 
to  have  been  so  great,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Eomans  was  looked  upon  as  a  judgment  for  his  death.  Although, 
therefore,  James  was  no  apostle,  and  moreover,  no  one  of  the  twelve, 
so  far  as  we  know,  afforded  his  confirmation  to  the  Epistle,  still  the 
church  might  well  have  considered  itself  entitled  to  insert  the  pro- 
duction of  so  influential  a  man  in  the  canon.  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  James  was  in  a  precisely  parallel  situation  to  that  of 
Paul  (who  too  was  not  of  the  number  of  the  twelve,  and  still  on- 
joyed  apostolic  dignity)  ;  except  that  in  regard  to  the  appearance 
of  our  Lord  which  was  vouchsafed  to  James,  and  the  commissions 

Vol.  L— 8 
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which  were  eiitrasted  to  him,  we  have  not  auch  particular  informa- 
tion as  is  fumiahed  us  by  the  Acts  respecting  his  appearance  to 
Paul,  Yet  passing  by  this,  we  cannot  but  declare,  that  an  apostolic 
confirmation  of  a  paiticultir  book,  such  as  we  suppose  in  the  case  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history,  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  testimony  which  we  have  from  Paul's  own  mouth 
respecting  James.  He  is  designated,  along  with  Peter  and  John,  as 
a  pillar  of  the  whole  church  of  G-od  upon  earth,  and  thus,  though 
not  one  of  the  twelve,  still  placed  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  pro- 
per apostles  ;  and  hence  no  objection  at  all  can  he  made  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  Epktle  by  the  church.  She  has  not,  in  receiving  it, 
deviated  at  all  from  her  piinciples  ;  indeed,  she  has  thereby  rather 
applied  them  in  their  real  spirit,  not  rigorously  restricting  the  idea 
of  apostolical  estimation  to  the  number  of  the  twelve,  but  referring 
it  tO'  the  fulneas  and  power  of  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  lite.  This, 
however,  as  appears  from  the  Epietle  itself,  and  from  history,  was 
possessed  in  its  utmost  potency  by  James,  as  well  as  Paul,  on  which 
account  the  Epistle  of  the  former  richly  merits  a  place  among  the 
canonical  books. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

OP    THE    KEVELATION   OP   JOHN. 

The  sublime  book  which  concludes  the  New  Testament,  the 
Bevelatiou  of  St.  John,  {6  iSeoAdyof,)  with  its  wonderful  images  and 
visions,  has  met  with  a  more  extraordinary  fate  than  any  other  writ- 
ing of  the  New  Testament.  The  impressive  and  absorbing  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  has  seldom  permitted  any  one  to  examine 
it  with  cool  impartiality,  and  while  some  have  become  the  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  the  book,  others  have  appeared  as  its  most  vio- 
lent opponents,  not  only  rejecting  the  work  as  not  apostoHcal,  or  as 
forged,  but  even  revOing  it  as  the  production  of  an  heretical  spirit 
Thus  it  has  happened,  that,  while  no  production  of  th  New  T  ta 
ment  can  exhibit  more  and  stronger  historical  evidenc  ft  nu 
ineness  and  its  apostolic  authority  than  the  Revelat  n  n  n  has 
met  with  more  antagonists  ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  its  anta  n  ts 
are  men  who  have  merited  much  gratitude  from  the  chur  h  f  tb 
struggles  in  behalf  of  the  truth.  Among  these  is  Luther,  who 
shows  himself  a  detemuned  opponent  of  John's  Eevelation.  He 
says,  in  his  preface  to  it : 

"  There  are  various  and  abundant  reasons  why  I  regard  this  book 
as  neither  apostolical  nor  prophetic.     Eirst  and  foremost ;  the  apos- 
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ties  do  not  make  use  of  visions,  but  prophesy  in  clear  and  plain 
language  (as  do  Peter,  Paul,  and  Christ  also,  in  the  Gospel)  ;  for  it 
is  becoming  the  apostolic  ofSce  to  epeak  plainly  and  without  figure 
or  vision,  respecting  Chriet  and  his  acts. — Moreover,  it  seems  to  me 
far  too  arrogant  for  him  to  enjoin  it  upon  his  readers  to  regard  this 
his  own  work  as  of  more  importance  than  any  other  eacred  book, 
and  to  threaten  that  if  any  one  shall  take  aught  away  from  it,  GJod 
■will  take  away  from  him  his  part  in  the  book  of  Ufe  (Eev.  xxii.  19). 
Besides,  even  were  it  a  blessed  thing  to  believe  what  is  contained  in 
it,  no  man  knows  what  that  is.  The  book  is  believed  in  (and  is 
really  just  the  same  to  us)  as  though  we  hod  it  not ;  and  many 
more  valuable  books  exist  for  us  to  beheve  in.  But  let  every  man 
think  of  it  as  his  spirit  prompts  him.  My  spirit  cannot  adapt  itself 
to  the  production,  and  this  is  reason  enough  for  me  why  I  should 
not  esteem  it  very  highly." 

Prom  this  strong  language  of  the  great  Reformer  it  is  su£Bciently 
evident  how  repulsive  the  contents  of  the  Kevolation  were  to  him. 
As  he  termed  the  Epistle  of  James  a  atrawy  Epistle,  because  it 
seemed  to  bim  to  contradict  Paul's  doctrine  in  regard  to  faith,  so  he 
rejected  the  Eevelation,  because  the  imagery  of  the  book  was  unin- 
teUigihle  to  him.  This  was  obscure  to  him  from  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  thoroughly  apprehend  the  doctrine  of  &od's  kingdom  upon 
earth,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Bevelation,  and  forms  the  proper 
centre  of  every  thing  contained  in  it. 

The  same  point  has  at  all  times  in  the  church  operated  very 
powerfully  upon  the  judgments  of  learned  men  in  regard  to  the 
Eevelation  ;  and  therefore  we  must,  before  any  particular  examina- 
tion of  this  production,  make  some  general  observations  on  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  doctrinal  views  generally,  and  the  doctrine  of 
God's  kingdom  upon  earth  particularly,  to  have  an  influence  on 
criticism. 

In  recent  times,  critical  investigations  of  the  sacred  hooks  have 
pretty  generally  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the  doctrinal  views 
ought  not  to  exert  any  influence  upon  inquiries  respecting  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  easy  to  lay  down  this  princi- 
ple, because  generally'  the  binding  authority  of  Sacred  Writ  has  been 
denied,  and  writers  have  not  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  admit  as 
an  object  of  faith  every  thing  that  was  stated  in  genuine  apostolic 
■writmgs.  Indeed,  to  many  an  investigator  it  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing, that  in  genuine  writings  of  the  apostles  things  should  occur 
which  to  him  seemed  evident  errors  ;  since  in  such  case  it  be- 
came more  easy  to  prove  that  the  apostles  even  had  stated  many 
thin^  erroneously,  and  that  therefore  what  was  true  in  their  pro-- 
ductions  should  be  separated  from  what  was  false.  "With  .Luther, 
I  That  is,  in  Gormany.— Te, 
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however,  and  all  the  other  old  theologiaae  the  case  was  diiFerent. 
They  acknowledged  the  Scriptures  as  binding  on  their  faith,  and 
therefore  could  hy  no  means  wholly  exclude  doctrinal  considerations. 
For,  were  a  hook  proved  to  be  apostolical  hy  all  possihle  historical 
and  internal  arguments,  and  yet  it  plainly  subverted  the  Giospel  and 
preached  a  different  Christ  from  the  true  historical  Son  of  God  and 
man,  no  faithful  teacher  of  the  church  of  Christ  should  receive  and 
use  any  such  production,  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  in  its 
favour,  any  more  than  listen  to  an  angel  from  heaven,  who  should 
bring  another  Giospel  (Gb.1.  i.  8).  Such  was  Luther's  position ;  and 
in  this  view  we  may  respect  and  honour  his  opposition  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  and  the  Revelation  of  John.  His  only  error  in  this, 
in  itself  commendahle,  endeavour  boldly  to  distinguish  what  was 
anti-christian  was,  that  he  decided  too  rashly  and  hastily,. and  thus 
did  not  investigate  with  sufficient  thoroughness,  and,  on  the  ground 
of  appearances  merely,  pronounced  that  to  be  not  hihlical  which  in 
reality  was  so.  That  this  was  the  case  in  regard  to  his  judgment 
concerning  the  discrepancy  between  James  and  Paul,  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  universally  admitted.  In  regard  to  the  Revelation,  how- 
ever, many  still  think  that  he  judged  correctly,  although,  in  my 
opinion,  he  erred  here  as  much  as  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  of 
James. 

We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  doctrinal  considerations  are  not 
of  the  least  conseq^uence  in  critical  investigations  ;  though  certainly 
we  must  not  permit  them  to  have  an  improper  influence,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  historical  investigation,  nor  too  hastily  make  an  objec- 
tive iTile  of  our  present  subjective  views,  but  endeavour  to  investi- 
gate more  thoroughly  what  is  at  the  moment  obscure  and  inexplicable. 
Such  an  endeavour  will  often  educe  a  modification  of  our  views,  and 
we  may  find  that  what  seemed  erroneous  contains  profound  and 
sublime  truth. 

In  particular,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  with  many,  if 
they  could  determiae  to  consider  more  closely  the  doctrine  respect- 
ing God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  which  has  always  been  the  greatest 
cause  of  offence  in  the  Revelation.  True,  it  is  not  to  he  denied, 
that  the  history  of  the  fortune  of  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  favour  it ;  for  every  thing  which  human  ignorance  and 
human  malice  have  been  able  to  devise,  appears  to  have  concentrated 
itself  in  the  misapprehensions  of  this  doctrine. '  If,  however,  pains 
be  taken  to  separate  these  misapprehensions  and  perversions  from 
the  doctrine  itself,  and  we  are  impartial  enough  to  consider,  that 
often  very  profound  truths,  which  take  a  mighty  hold  of  the  human 
mind,  are  most  exposed  to  abuse,  and  may  become  most  dangerous, 
and  that  hardly  any  other  religion  has  been  misused  to  such  abomi- 
nable purposes  as  the  Chiistian  religion  itself,  and  yet  that  it  is  not 
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on  tHat  account  the  less  true,  or  the  less  divine,  he  will  easily  attain 
the  proper  fundamental  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  Idngdomupon 
earth ;  which  is  ?o  simple,  that  we  cannot  understand  how  its 
truth  could  ever  he  doubted,  until  we  remember  the  farragos  of  non- 
sense which  have  been  propounded  under  its  sanction.  This  simple 
radical  idea  is  merely,  that  as,  in  regard  to  an  individual  man,  God, 
by  the  Saviour,  redeems  not  merely  a  particular  part  of  him,  his 
spirit  alone,  his  soul  alone,  or  his  body  alone,  hut  the  whole  man, 
his  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  has  for 
its  object  the  deliverance  of  the  entire  human  race,  and  of  the  crea- 
tion in  general,  from  the  yoke  of  sin.  As,  therefore,  the  end  of 
salvation  for  the  individual  is  the  glorification  of  his  nature,  the  end 
of  all  thin^  in  the  universe  on  the  same  principle  is  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  universe.  Proceeding  from  this  fundamental  idea,  the 
Eevelation  teaches  in  suhhme  imagery,  agreeing  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of,  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  (which  are  less  formal,  and 
rather  take  the  doetrme  for  granted,  and  thus  are  more  incidental), 
that  a  period  will  come  in  which  not  only,  as  has  already  been  the 
case,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  should  prevail  in  secret,  and  guide 
men's  minds,  but  shoiild  also  gain  the  victory  externally,  and  found 
a  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness  upon  earth.  Now,  that  with 
the  arrival  of  this  reign  of  peace  there  will  he  connected  on  the 
one  hand,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  resurrection  of 
many  saints  and  pious  men,  and,  on  the  other,  a  previous  mighty 
struggle  on  the  part  of  evil— does  indeed  follow  very  naturally  from 
the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  supposed  development  of  good  and 
evil ;  but  these  pomts  are  only  incidental.  The  principal  idea  is 
the  perfect  return  of  the  supremacy  of  good,  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  paradise  to  an  earth  which  has  been  laid  waste  by  sin.  MiUions 
desire  this  most  earnestly,  hope  and  pray  for  it  even,  without  ever 
imagining  that  it  is  the  very  doctrine  which  they  think  themselves 
bound  to  oppose,  or  at  least  unable  to  admit,  without  deviating 
from  correct  belief.  Even  the  excellent  Reformers  had  but  an  im- 
perfect notion  of  this  doctrine,  though  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  this  reason,  in  a  great  measure,  that  they  saw  around 
them  senseless  fanatics  who  dishonoured  the  Gospel,  and  caused  un- 
speakable injury  by  the  grossest  misconstructions  and  perversions  of 
this  doctrine. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while,  with  our  present  purpose, 
to  say  even  the  Uttle  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  were  there  not 
80  many  well-meaning  men  of  real  piety,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
most  striking  historical  proof,  can  never  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
admit  the  Revelation  to  be  a'  genuine  apostolic  production,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  canon,  and  thus  to  become  a  rule 
of  faith ;  because  they  feel  that  then  they  must   in  consecLuence 
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admit  the  reign  of  God  upon  earth  in  their  circle  of  belief,  which 
they  Suppose  they  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  do.  May  such  be  led 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  idea,  and  of  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  relate  thereto,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  evan- 
gelical truth  in  this  respect  may  be  promoted,  and  its  iulfilment  be 
rendered  nearer  at  hand  1 

In  passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  historical  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Revelation,  we  must  again  call  to' 
mind  the  latter  days  of  the  life  of  John  the  Evangehst.  He  lived, 
as  we  know  with  certainty,  longer  than  any  one  of  the  other  apos- 
tles, that  is,  as  late  as  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  scene 
of  his  successful  labours  at  the  close  of  his  life  was  the  city  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  situated  all  those  cities  to 
which  were  directed  the  seven  Epistles  contained  in  the  first  chap- 
ters of  the  Eevelation.  Ephesus,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  business  in  the  Eoman  empire,  and  wag  much  frequented 
by  Christians  from  all  countries. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that  it  was  easy  for  the  Bphe- 
sian  church  particularly,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  ancient  church, 
to  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  in  regard  to  the  writings 
of  John.  In  particular,  there  could  be  no  uncertainty  whether 
John  had  composed  so  peculiar,  so  veiy  remarkable  a  production  as 
the  Eevelation.  We  must  therefore  admit,  that  if  among  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  in  that  region  we  met  with  even  ^uncertainty  in 
regard  to  its  author,  it  would  be  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  unanimity  in  their  conviction  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  book  must  be  a  very  decisive  testimony  in  its  favour. 
Now  we  meet  with  this  last  to  a  surprising  degree.  First,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  in  behalf 
of  the  book.  This  man  was  personally  acc[uainted  with  several  of 
the  apostles,  and  among  them  with  the  Evangelist  John.  His  tes- 
timony is  therefore  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  ia  true  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  invalidate  it,  on  the  ground  that  only  a  late 
writer,  named  Andreas,  attributes  to  Papias  any  knowledge  of  the 
Eevelation  ;  but  careful  consideration  of  the  principal  passage  re- 
specting Papias  in  Eusebius  (Hist.  EccL,  iii.  39),  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  thus  examined,  will  show  that  Eusebius  has  given  a 
wrong  representation  concerning  Papias  m  more  than  one  respect, 
and  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  Papias  was  ac- 
quainted with  aU  John's  writings.  Eusebius  is  one  of  those  fathers 
of  the  church  who  were  very  much  prejudiced  against  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  millennium,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  so 
strongly  opposes  Papias.  Since  this  ancient  bishop  was  a  principal 
supporter  of  that  doctrine,  his  testimony  may  on  that  account  ap- 
pear partial ;  and  yet  his  close  relation  to  John  cannot  have  per- 
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mitted  Mm,  Botwithstadiiig  all  Ms  piedileolioE  for  thin  dootone, 
to  attribute  to  that  writer  a  production  which  was  not  his.  JnBtm 
MartjT,  too,  along  with  PapiaB,  testiSeB  in  favour  of  the  apOBtoho 
origm  of  the  ApooalypBe.  He  was,  indeed,  hom  m  Palestine,  bnt 
he  taught  in  EphcsuB,  and  there  had  opportunity  to  learn  how 
things  really  were.  Kow,  this  father  eipressly  dechireB  the  KoTela- 
tion  to  have  heen  written  by  the  EvangeliBt  John,  one  of  the  twolve. 
go  too,  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  one  of  the  cities  to  which  the 
Epistles  in  the  Hevelation  arc.  addressed.  We  cannot  but  pre- 
sume that  such  a  man  would  know  who  was  the  author  of  a  pro- 
duction which  contained  an  Epistle  to  the  church  over  which  he 


The  same  is  true  of  Polycarp,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
to   which   ohnich,   likewise,   an   apocalyptic   Epistle  is  addressed. 
This  man  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  EyangeKst  John.    Poly- 
carp-B  pupil,  IrenMS,  who  renioved  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  south 
of  France,  and,  as  has  already  been  obserTcd,  became  bishop  ol 
Lyons  gives   us  an  account   of  Polycarp's  relation  to  John,  and 
makes  use  of  the  Eevelition  throughout  his  writings,  without  men- 
tioning even  the  sUghtest  opposition  to  it.    It  is  also  employed  as 
really  apostolical  by  the  western  fathers,  TuttnUian,  Cypnan,  Hip- 
polytns,  &c.,  without  any  mention  of  donbt  as  to  its  canonical  au- 
thority    Still,  it  may  be  said,  none  of  these  were  either  learned  or 
critical;  they  found  in  the  Eevelation  their  favourite  doctrine  m 
regar<l  to  the  kingdom  of  God  npon  earth,  and  therefore  they  readily 
receiTCd  the  book  as  a  production  of  John's.     In  decided  cpposrtron 
to  such  remarks,  we  adduce  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  Clement  and 
Origen     These  were  not  only  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day  and 
the  best  sldlled  in  criticism,  but,  in  particular,  were  oppimints  0/ 
ae  *cW»e  of  the  MiUenmum;  yet  neither  had  any  idea  that  the 
Revelation  of  John  was  not  composed  by  the  Evangelist  of  ttot 
name     They  chose  to  get  rid  of  the  odious  contents  of  the  book  by 
a  forced  interpretation,  rather  than  by  opposhig  the  tradition  of  the 
whole   ohnnjh.     A   stronger   combination  of  historical  evidence  m 
Civour  of  the  apostoBc  origin  of  the  book  is,  in  fact,  hardly  con- 
ceivable I     The  weight  of  this  evidence  is  augmented  by  what  we 
know  respecting  those  who  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
Of  this  number  was  a  presbyter  of  the  Koman  church,  whose  name 
was  Gains.     1!his  man  made  it  a  set  purpose  to  oppose  the  doctrme 
of  the  mniennium  ;  and  because  the  defenders  of  it  naturally  ap- 
pealed Srst  of  all  to  the  Eevelation,  he  declared  it  spurious,  wrthont, 
however    presenting  any  historical  or  critical  reasons  for  doing  so. 
In  order  to  degrade  the  Eevelation,  it  was  even  referred  by  him  to 
a  heretic,  Cerinthus,  who  was  said  to  have  written  it  m  John's  name. 
But  in  tills  he  clearly  evinced  that  he  was  carried  away  by  his  feel- 
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ings,  for  no  one  can  by  any  means  attribute  the  Revelation  to  an 
intentional  deceiver,  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  have  been  one 
object  with  such  a  man  to  denote  with  precision  the  person  of  the 
Evangelist,  so  as  to  cause  the  work  to  be  regarded  as  his.  This 
however,  has  not  been  done,  and  thus  we  are  not  permitted  to  take 
any  view  in  opposition  to  it,  except  it  be  that  another  John,  and 
not  the  EvangeUst,  composed  it.  This  opinion  was  first  stated 
and  defended  in  a  formal  manner  by  the  learned  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of  Origen.  But,  as  this  man  lived  at  so 
late  a  period  that  authentic  oral  tradition  was  no  longer  within  his 
reach,  no  more  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  his  doubts  than  upon  the 
learned  objections  of  more  modern  days.  We  come  therefore  to 
this  result :  All  historical  tradition  is  UTtanimous  in  heJialf  of  John's 
composition  of  the  Eevelation. 

Now,  in  order  to  invalidate  this  decided  testimony  of  antiquity, 
very  strildng  arguments  ought  to  be  adduced ;  but  observe  what  are 
the  reasons  which  prevail  upon  modern  investigators  to  deny  that 
the  Evangelist  John  was  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  and  then 
judge  whether  they  are  strong  enough  to  countervail  such  testimony. 
In  enumerating  these  reasons,  I  follow  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the 
present  day,  whom  I  very  much  esteem  and  love  as  my  former  in- 
structor, although  I  differ  entu-ely  from  his  yiews.  I  do  indeed  be- 
lieve him  to  be  in  general  very  impartial  and  unprejudiced ;  but 
nevertheless  I  think  him  to  be  influenced  in  his  judgment  of  the 
Eevelation  by  the  force  of  prejudices  which  were  largely  imbibed  by 
the  church,  and  have  been  -widely  difiused,' 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  urged  by  this  learned  man  that  John 
never  mentions  himself  in  the  Grospel  and  Epistles  as  the  author  of 
these  writings  ;  would  he  act  differently  then  in  the  Apocalypse  ? 
It  is  true,  he  says  only  that  this  circumstance  is  worthy  of  attention; 
but  as  it  stands  as  one  of  his  arguments,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  considerable  importance.  Of  what  conseijuence,  how- 
ever, is  such  a  difference  in  practice,  since  all  we  can  say  is,  simply 
that  the  author  chose  in  this  case  to  employ  a  different  form  from 
his  usual  one  ?  What  writer  is  therewho  does  not  act  as  he  pleases 
in  regard  to  such  points  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  variation  from  his  other  writino-s  in 
point  of  language  is  adduced  as  an  argument.  The  fact  is  indispu- 
table. The  language  of  the  Gfospel  is  pure  Greek,  smooth  and  ac- 
curate ;  that  of  the  Eevelation,  on  the  contrary,  is  harsh,  rug-^ed 
full  of  inaccuracies  of  expression,  and  real  grammatical  mistakes. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  all  difference  in  phraseology  indicates  differ- 
ent writers.  Compare,  e.  g.,  the  earliest  writings  of  Goethe,  Schil- 
'  I  mean  Prof.  De  Wetto,  ia  Mb  "  Eioleit.  ms  neue  lestament"  (Introd.  to  the  If. 
ToHtamefttX 
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ler,  Herder,  with  the  latest  productions  of  the  same  authors.  Es- 
pecially take  an  author  who  attempts  to  write  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  muat  not  his  first  eseays  he  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  his  later  ones  ?  He  has  not  complete  mastery  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  he  struggles  not  only  with  the  sense,  hut  with  the  form ; 
and  this  must  necessarily  make  the  phraseology  even  of  the  most 
practised  intellect  somewhat  cumhrous.  This  ia  exactly  the  case 
■with  John's  Kevelaiion,  It  was  his  earliest  production  in  the  Greek 
language,  occasioned  by  the  fearful  occurrences  during  Nero's  perse- 
cution. These  cast  the  sympathizing  mind  of  the  beloved  disciple 
of  Jesus  into  deep  meditation,  during  which  the  sphit  of  prophecy 
showed  him  the  future  fortunes  of  the  church,  and  its  final  conquest 
over  Judaism  and  heathenism.  It  was,  therefore,  composed  some 
twenty  years  earlier  than  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  seem  to  have  been 
written,  and  in  a  language  which  to  John,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
must  have  been  a  foreign  one.  Now,  the  Revelation  appears  ex- 
actly like  the  production  of  a  man  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
requisite  skill  in  the  G-reek  language,  and  S»  its  internal  character- 
istics, likewise,  show  that  it  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  John's 
life,  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  it  is  in  feet  impossible  to  see 
how  one  can  ascribe  importance  to  thia  circumstance  of  the  difier- 
ence  of  style,  in  opposition  to  the  tradition  that  the  Evangehst  John 
was  the  author  of  the  production  ;  the  rather  as  there  is  undeniably 
very  much  in  the  language  which  bears  close  affinity  to  those  writ- 
ings that  are  admitted  to  be  John's. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third  observation,  that  the  style  of 
the  Bevelation  is  in  the  following  respect  veiy  unhke  that  which  we 
find  in  the  G-ospel  and  Epistles,  viz.,  that  the  farmer  exhibits  a  lively 
creative  fancy,  whQe,  in  the  latter,  quiet,  deep  feeling  predominates, 
In  regard  to  this  remark,  which  likewise  is  correct,  we  are  to  con- 
sider, first,  that  the  same  individual  in  dilFerent  stages  of  mental 
development  will  make  use  of  different  styles  of  expression.  The 
earlier  works  of  the  same  writer  are  accordmgly  more  ardent,  more 
imaginative  than  his  later.  Moreover,  the  imagery  in  the  Revela- 
tion is  not  by  any  means  to  he  regarded  as  the  arbitrary  production 
of  a  rich  fancy,  hut  rather  as  actual  appearances  to  John's  mind 
ffom  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit  within  him.  I  admit  that 
John  would  not  have  been  selected  as  the  medium  of  these  commu- 
nications of  the  Spirit,  had  there  not  been  in  his  whole  organization 
a  special  adaptation  for  such  impressions  ;  but  still,  susceptibility 
to  them  is  not  the  same  as  positive  productive  fancy.  Finally,  it  is 
not  to  he  forgotten  in  this  view,  that  John's  other  writings  are  of  a 
more  historical  or  else  purely  didactic  nature  ;  while,  on  the  other 
handj  the  Revelation  is  a  prophetic  production,     It  would  therefore 
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be  totally  unnatural  that  the  same  style  should  be  observable  in  the 
Apoca.lypee  as  in  John's  other  writings. 

The  only  remaining  point  alleged  in  confirmation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Eevelation  and  other  writings  of  John  is,  that  they 
exhibit  a  totally  different  doctrinal  aspect.  In  particular,  stress  ia 
laid  on  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  Grospel  nothing  at  all  is  found 
of  what  forms  the  main  topic  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz,,  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  Tisible  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Moreover,  all  that  is  said  in  the  Revelation 
respecting  good  and  bad  angels  isof  a  more  Jewish  cast,  we  are  told, 
than  we  should  expect  John's  views  to  have  been,  ftom  examining 
his  other  writings.  It  would  appear  that,  if  this  be  really  so,  it  is  a 
reason  of  some  weight  against  the  genuineness  of  the  booh; ;  for  we 
cannot  suppose  the  apostles  to  have  altered  then-  doctrinal  views, 
and,  plainly,  difference  in  the  character  of  the  writings  could  not 
affect  the  doctrine,  as  both  in  historical  and  prophetical  productions 
there  must  exist  the  same  fundamental  views  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  Now,  the  remark  is  indisputably  correct,  but  the  true  reason 
of  the  fact  has  been  misapprehended.  For,  flret,  the  same  differ- 
ence which  is  exhibited  between  the  G-ospel  of  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, also  appears,  on  comparison,  between  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  first  three  Gospels.  These  latter,  like  the  Eevelation,  present 
many  doctrines  and  views  agreeable  to  the  Jews,  particularly  the 
visible  coming  of  our  Lord  to  assume  his  kingdom  upon  earth  ;  while 
nothing  of  all  this  is  touched  upon  by  the  Gospel  of  John,  notwith- 
standing there  was  ample  occasion  for  doing  so.  It  does  not  thence 
follow,  however,  that  either  John  or  the  others  err  in  representing 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  the  same  person  may  have 
spoken  sometimes  spiritually,  as  in  John's  discourses,  and  some- , 
times  in  a  Judaiaing  manner,  as  according  to  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  correct  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  sought  solely  in  the 
special  purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  which  the  first  Epistle 
stands  in  such  intimate  cormection  that  it  is  not  strange  it  should 
partake  of  the  same  character.  The  two  other  Epistles  are  too  short 
to  be  here  taken  into  consideration.  For  above  (in  the  third  chap- 
ter in  speaking  of  the  Gospel  of  John),  it  was  obsei-ved,  that  this 
Evangelist  had  a  particular  class  of  persons  in  view  in  his  work,  viz., 
men  similar  to  the  later  Gnostics,  and  who  in  certain  views  coincided 
with  them  perfectly.  In  particular,  they,  like  the  Gnostics,  specu- 
lated on  Divine  things  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  sought  to  idi 
the  real  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  more  than  the  true  ap( 
doctrine  permitted.  These  men,  among  whom  were  many  very  sen- 
sible and  well-meaning  persons,  were  those  whom  John  had  particu- 
larly in  view  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel.  With  apostolic 
wisdom  he  avoided  in  this  work  every  thing  which  could  offend  the 
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prejudices  of  these  persons.  Many  Jewish  ideas,  which  had  a  very 
good  and  genuine  foundation,  and,  according  to  the  first  Gospels, 
were  expressed  by  the  Saviour  himself,  he  kept  hack,  becoming  in  a 
manner  a  Gnostic  to  the  Gnostics,  without  doing  the  least  injury, 
however,  to  the  cause  of  truth.  He  depicted  Christianity,  there- 
fore, to  their  minds,  just  as  they  could  most  easily  comprehend  it, 
convinced  that  when  once  they  had  seized  this  idea,  they  would 
gradually  learn  to  understand  it  thoroughly. 

If,  now,  we  adhere  steadfastly  to  this  point  of  view,  it  will  ap- 
pear perfectly  intelligible,  h*w  the  same  John  who  wrote  thus  in 
the  Gospel,  should  appear  to  express  hunself  so  differently  in  the 
Eevelatiou,  in  the  composition  of  which  no  such  reference  existed  ; 
though  still  he  was  always  governed  by  the  same  doctrinal  views  at 
every  period  of  his  life.  And  thus  we  must  declare,  that  no  one  of 
these  reasons  is  calculated  to  disturb  us  in  regard  to  the  correctness 
and  truth  of  the  tradition  of  the  ftrat  centuries  after  Christ.  If  the 
repugnance  which  is  felt  towards  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypse  be 
only  conquered,  men  will  soon  cease  to  rate  so  highly  the  reasons 
which  are  adduced  against  its  apostolic  origin,  and  to  think  so  little 
of  the  importance  of  the  unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity.  And 
that  this  may  soon  happen  is  the  more  to  he  wished,  as  the  progres- 
sive  development  of  the  church  makes  the  Revelation  more  and 
more  important  in  testing  what  ig  now  occurring  among  Christians, 
and  what  awaits  them  in  the  immediate  future  ! 


CONCLUSION. 


Hating  thus  passed  through  the  entire  series  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  taking  notice  of  the  critical  questions  in  regard 
to  them,  we  will  now,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  present  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  remits  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

We  find  then  moat,  and  the  most  important,  of  the  writings  in 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  so  unanimously  acknowledged  in 
ancient  times,  and  so  universally  made  use  of  as  apostolical  inlater 
days,  that  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  in  regard  to  them.  They 
are  on  this  account  denominated  Homologoumma,  universally-ac- 
knowledged writings,  and  form  the  main  sources  of  the  doctrine  and 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  Among  these  Homologoumena,  as 
is  stated  by  Eusebius  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century,  were  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  thir- 
teen Pauline  Epistles,  the  firat  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of 
John.  If  we  attend  only  to  the  voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  as 
Eusebjus  correctly  observes,  tlie  Apocalypse  also  does  in  reality  be- 
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long  among  the  Homologoumena.  But  the  fortune  of  this  book  has 
been  so  peouliatj  that  some  have  not  even  been  wilhng  to  class  it 
among  the  Antilegomena,  but  have  ranked  it  with  the  writings 
which  are  of  a  profane  character,  and  are  to  be  utterly  rejected. 
Eueebiua  was  therefore  in  great  perplexity  to  what  class  he  could 
properly  assign  the  Kevelation,  As  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebre^vs, 
its  author  is  unknown,  merely ;  its  genuineness  is  not  disputed.  It 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  the  Aniilegomena  only  so  far  as 
this,  that  its  position  in  the  canon  was  disputed ;  the  relation  of 
the  author  to  the  Apostle  Paul  not  bei«g  unanim!ously  acknowledged 
in  the  church. 

Properly,  the  class  of  the  Antilegomena  among  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  comprehends  the  two  smaller  Epistles  of  John,  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter. 
These  five  books  were  never  universally  acknowledged  and  used  in 
the  ancient  church,  ■  More  recent  investigation  has  decided  in  favour 
of  the  first  thr.ee.  The  two  smaller  Epistles  of  John  are  certainly 
apostolical,  and  from  the  author  of  the  G-oepel  of  John ;  that  of 
James  was  not,  indeed,  written  by  one  of  the  twelve,  but  by  a 
brother  of  our  Lord,  who  held  such  a  prominent  rank  in  the  ancient 
church  as  placed  him,  like  Paul,  fully  on  a  level  with  the  apostles. 
As  to  the  two  writings  last  in  the  list,  however,  it  appears'  justly 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  are  productions  of  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is,  indeed,  certainly  genuine,  but  as 
certainly  not  apOBtoHcal ;  and,  as  history  attributes  to  this  brother 
of  our  Lord  no  very  prominent  station  or  agency,  the  Epistle  seems 
not  properly  to  belong  to  the  canon.  It  can  be  supported  only  by 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  not  itself  certainly  of  apostoli- 
cal origin.  For,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances makes  it  impossible  to  estabhsh  its  genuineness  objec- 
tively on  valid  grounds,  although  it   may  be  made   subjectively 


These  results  of  the  most  careful  critical  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  are  very  satisfectory.  For,  if  we  could  wish  that  the 
genuineness  and  canonical  character  of  the  Antilegomena  might  be 
established  by  as  valid  arguments  as  we  can  adduce  in  behalf  of  the 
Homologoumena,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  books  upon 
■which  some  suspicion  rests,  are  the  very  books,  of  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  with  which  we  can  most  easily  dispense.  The  chief 
and  beet  of  these  writings  are  the  very  ones  whose  genuineness  and 
apostolic  authority  are  certified  as  strongly  as  possible. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  into  the  relation  between  the  external  his- 
torical genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  their 
internal  efficacy  and  determinate  power  over  the  faith  and  life  of 
the  individual,  and  of  the  whole  community  of  Christians,  it  is  ceiv 
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tainly  undeniable,  that  the  former  by  itself  decides  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  latter ;  but  still,  on  accoimt  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
church,  demonstration  of  such  genuineness  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant or  indifferent.  It  is  clear  that  we  may  regard  the  writings 
of  another  religions  system,  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  Parsees,  or  the 
Koran  of  the  Mahometans,  as  genuine,  and  as  having  proceeded 
from  the  immediate  circle  of  adherents  which  the  founder  of  that 
system  of  religion  possessed,  without  thereby  attributing  to  it  any 
internal  efficacy. and  determining  power  over  the  heart  and  life. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
apostolical  origin  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  hkewiee,  is 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  rather  of  great  consequence  in  its 
connection  with  the  church,  i.  e.,  the  great  community  founded  by 
our  Saviour,  and  actuated  and  sustained  by  his  Spirit.  You  may 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  him 
who  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  or  under  its  spiritual  in- 
fluence, and  he  may  even  acknowledge  it  upon  incontestible  histori- 
cal grounds  ;  but,  as  Christ,  and  his  apostles  themseltes,  are  of  no 
conseijuence  in  relation  to  his  internal  life,  this  proof  has  no  more 
effect  upon  his  faith  or  his  Mfe,  than  is  produced  upon  those  of  the 
scholar  who  declares  the  Zend-Avesta  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Zo- 
roaster. Far  otherwise  is  it  with  him  who  Hves  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  church.  Here  he  cannot  completely  withdraw  himself 
from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  operates  upon  his 
heart  from  his  earliest  youth ; ,  he  feels  himself  spiritually  affected, 
and  in  a  manner  constrained  by  it.  It  is  true  that  sinful  man  very 
often  strives  against  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  being  trou- 
blesome to  him,  because  it  does  not  permit  him  to  continue  sinning 
BO  freely  and  peaceably  as'  he  could  wish.  In  such  case  he  seeks  to 
obtain  plausible  grounds  on  which  he  may  evade  the  force  of  the 
Spirit's  influence.  One  such  plausible  ground  is  often  presented  by 
the  supposition  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  spuri- 
ous, whereby  the  extraordinary  character  of  our  Saviour,  with  the 
sublime  impression  he  made  on  the  hearts  of  men,  is  encompassed 
with  doubt,  and  thus  its  effect  ig  diminished.  To  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  therefore,  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Scriptures  are 
genuine,  is  of  the  highest  consequence  ;  the  opposite  opinion,  yea, 
uncertainty  merely,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  sacred  writings, 
is  ordinarily  the  natural  concomitant  of  sm.  Such  a  sentiment  hin- 
ders the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  manifests  itself,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  to  every  simple,  plain  mind,  on  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  exhibits  its  fuU  htrength  only  when  the 
heart  feels  a  quiet  faith,  undisturbed  by  any  doubt  Hence  the 
conversion  of  many  has  taken  rise  from  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
1^  of  the  New  Testament  writings ;  and  liioreover,  the 
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apostacy  of  many  from  the  truth  has  arieeii  out  of  the  circumetance 
that  they  denied  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  "We  may  there- 
fore Bay,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  genuineneas  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  is  of  essential  efficacy  where  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  a  susceptibility  to  its  operations  exist  in  any 
degree.  To  him  who  haa  already  turned  aside  entirely  from  the 
truth,  and  who  resists  it  with  an  unfriendly  mind,  a  conviction  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  books  wHl  be  of  Httle  use,  unless  hie  opposition 
be  first  broken  by  the  power  of  grace.  To  him  who  ia  converted, 
bom  again,  the  sure  conviction  of  their  genuineness  wiU  always  be  a 
pleasing  concomitant  of  grace,  and  wiU  excite  his  gratitude  ;  but,  as 
he  has  experienced  in  his  heart  the  divine  power  which  dwells  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  always  be  the  pro- 
per foundation  of  his  faith,  which  would  support  him  even  though 
he  had  no  historical  proofs  in  behalf  of  the  sacred  books.  Persons, 
however,  who  have  neither  experienced  a  perfect  change  of  heart  and 
mind,  nor  are  actuated  by  a  positively  hostile  spirit,  but  ardently 
desire  the  former,  though  they  are  often  assailed. by  doubts  and  un- 
certainties, will  find  in  the  firm  historical  foundation  of  Scripture 
Bomething  on  which  they  may  lean  at  first,  and  from  which  they 
may  then  be  gradually  led  to  the  fuU  knowledge  of  salvation.  For, 
if  it  be  only  admitted  that  such  a  life  as  that  which  the  Scriptures 
represent  our  Saviour's  to  have  been  was  really  spent,  that  such 
words  as  they  communicate  to  us  from  him  were  rcaUy  spoken,  the 
obvious  c[uestion  is.  Whence  came  such  a  phenomenon  ?  What  is 
its  import  to  the  world  ?  tome  ? 

But,  it  may  here  be  asked,  if  the  case  is  thus,  how  happens  it 
that  God  has  permitted  many  plausible  objections  to  exist  against 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  some  cannot  even  he 
freed  wholly  from  suspicion  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  consist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures,  had  all  the  books  been  sup- 
ported by  so  numerous  and  so  completely  incontestible  testimonies, 
that  not  even  a  doubt  concerning  them  could  ever  have  entered  any 
one's  mind  ?  It  may  indeed  seem  so  to  short-sighted  man.  But 
his  desires  would  not  stop  here,  they  would  reach  still  further.  He 
would  wish  to  have  a  Bible  without  various  readings,  a  biblical  his- 
tory free  fram  the  ahghtest  variations,  in  short,  Jehovah  himself  em- 
bodied in  the  letter  of  the  word.  The  hving  God,  who  is  eternal 
■wisdom  and  love,  has  not  thought  any  thing  of  this  kind  suitable 
for  mankind  ;  otherwise  he  would  undoubtedly  have  effected  it  for 
their  benefit ;  and  the  reasons  why  he  has  not  we  may  at  least  con- 
jecture, even  with  our  weak  powers.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would 
have  become  easier  for  man,  to  confound  the  woid  and  the  Spirit 
dwelling  in  it  with  the  letter ;  for,  even,  as  the  ease  now  fe,  thia 
mistake  has  not  been  entirely  avoided,  from  the  want  of  spirituahty 
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in  many  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guHt  of  many  persons  would 
have  teen  angmented,  since  they  now  have  at  Icrat  plansihle  reasons 
for  their  opposition  to  the  truth,  but  in  the  other  case  would  have 
had  no  such  extenuation,  and  still  would  have  retained  their  hos- 
tility to  God's  word/  We  may  therefore  declare,  that  the  character 
of  Scripture,  in  this  respect  hkewise,  corresponds  most  pei-feetly 
with  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  designs  of 
God,  notwithstanding  all  its  apparent  imperfections  and  doSci- 
encies. 

The  ohservations  we  havehere  made  in  conclusion  are,  moreover, 
such  as  are  best  suited  to  present  the  correct  view  concerning  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  oriticiiim. 
For  tHs  portion  of  God's  word  has  so  few  historical  evidences  m  rts 
favour,  excepting  those  compiehended  within  its  own  compass,  that 
it  is  unpossible  to  frame  such  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of 
its  boots  as  we  are  able  to  exhibit  in  behalf  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  want  of  evidence  proceeds  in  part  from  the  very  groat  anticiuity 
of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  almost  all  com- 
posed More  there  existed  any  literature  among  the  Greets,  and 
before  the  Romans  were  so  much  as  tnown  by  name  ;  and  m  part, 
also,  from  the  state  of  seclusion  which  the  nations  of  the  old  world, 
generally,  and  particularly  the  Jews,  always  maintained.  The  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  Egyptians,  knew  scarce  any  thing  of  the  hterature  of 
the  Hebrews  ;  and,  had  they  even  been  acquainted  with  it,  the 
circumstance  would  have  been  of  Kttle  advantage  to  us,  as  we  have 
but  few  writings  of  a  date  anterior  to  the,  time  of  Christ  which 
origmated  with  these  nations.  In  these  few,  moreover,  we  find 
hardly  any  mention  of  the  Jews  and  their  productions.  Hence,  in 
investigating  the  earliest  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  critic 
has  no  other  resource  than  a  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  books  themselves,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  each  other. 
Were  this  examination  and  comparison  invariably  conducted  with  a 
behevmg  and  humble  disposition,  not  the  slightest  objection  could 
be  made,  and  we  might  quietly  await  the  results  of  such  a  proce- 
dure ;  but,  when  the  minds  of  investigators  deviate  from  the  proper 
spirit' and  disposition,  it  is  very  evident  how  easily  such  an  inquiry, 
which  is  in  its  nature  somewhat  uncertain  and  precarious,  may  lead 
to  pernicious  results.  Every  one  will,  m  such  a  case,  determine  the 
matter  according  to  his  subjective  ideas  and  views,  without  obtaining 
any  objective  grounds  of  judgment  from  investigation.  If  we  only 
look  at  the  actual  state  of  the  matter,  entirely  aside  from  the  holy 
character  of  the  boot,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  such  a  course  of 
investigation  could  hardly  afford  any  useful  result,  even  with  the 
best  intentions.  A  book  is  presented  to  us,  which  oontams  the 
relics  of  a  nation's  Hterature  during  a  period  of  1200  years.     We 
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derive  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  history,  the  manners,  the  special 
circumstancea  of  this  people,  excepting  a  few  points,  from  this  boot 
alone.  Thus  it  is  at  once  the  object  and  the  norm  of  investigation. 
Since,  moreover,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  writinga  in  it  we  have  no 
Btateiiient  as  to  their  author  and  the  time  of  their  composition,  the 
investigation  of  these  writings  cannot  but  have  always  a  character 
of  uncertainty.  If  we  were  ouly  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  a  single  nation  in  close  vicinity  to  the  Jews,  and  found 
in  its  literature  constant  reference  to  the  Jewish  writings,  we  might 
then,  hy  drawing  a  parallel,  communicate  more  etahility  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  we  have  no  such  advantage, 
and  must  content  oiu^elvee  with  individual  notices,  which  have 
come  down  ,to  us  from  the  most  ancient  times  of  the  nations  with 
which  the  Jews  came  in  contact.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  about  300  years  B.  C,  that  the  Jewa,  with  their 
Hterature,  became  known  to  the  Grreeka,  through  whom  we  have 
received  much  important  information  in  regard  to  the  Old  Tcsta^ 
ment.  For,  as  the  Jews,  after  that  period,  when  they  fell  under 
Greek  dominion,  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Greel^  liter- 
ature, and  to  some  extent  themselves  wrote  in  Greek,  as  e.  g.,  the 
celebrated  Jewish  writera,  Josepkus  and  Philo,  eo,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Jews  and  their 
religious  institutions.  Erom  this  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
life  proceeded  the  celebrated  Greek  Version  of  the  Seventy.  This, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  ancients,  was  executed  under  the 
Egyptian  monarch  Ptolemy  PMladelpkm,  at  the  instance  of  the 
learned  Demetrius  Phalerem,  about  the  year  270  E.  C.  It  is  true, 
the  Old  Testament  was  not  probably  translated  all  at  once,  but,  at 
any  rate,  even  according  to  the  most  recent  opinion,  the  Old  Testar- 
ment  was  entirely  tranaiated  into  Greeek  when  Jesua  Sirach  was 
composed,-  i.  e.,  about  the  year  130  B.  0.  Consequently,  it  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  whole  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it,  exist- 
ed in  Palestine  in  the  Hebrew  language  long  before  the  time  of 
Christ  and  hia  Apostles,  and  in  a  Greek  version  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  particularly  in  Egpyt,  where  there  resided 
so  large  a  number  of  Jews,  and  they  possessed  so  great  privileges, 
that  they  had  even  buHt  a  temple  in  the  city  of  LeontopoUs  in  close 
imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  In  Egypt  the  collection  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  likewise,  which  were  confessedly  written  in  Greek, 
was  inserted  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teatament,  which  was  spread 
abroad  by  the  version  of  the  seventy  intei^retera,  and  from  this 
version  they  were  introduced  into  the  Latin  church-version  (the  so- 
called  Vulgate'),  thus  obtaining  the  same  authority  as  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  authority  they  possess  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Catholic  church.     As,  however,  they  are  not  f 
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cited  in  the  Kew  Testament/  and  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  Luther  rightly  separated  them 
from  the  rest,  hut  appended  them  to  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ae  "  Writings  not  to  ie  equally  esteemed  with  Holy  Writ,  but 
still  2»-qfitable  and  excellent  for  pernsal."  The  Reformed  Church, 
however,  has  gone  still  farther,  and  dissevered  them  entirely  from 
the  collection  of  sacred  books,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
being  confounded  with  the  inspired  Word.  Hence  arose  this  great 
evil,  that  the  historical  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, which  is  so  well  exhibited  in  the  narrative  writings  of  the 
Apocrypha,  was  totally  sundered  ;  and  this  connection  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  believei^,  because  it  is  only 
through  it  that  God's  providence  towards  his  people  can  he  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  miited  whole.  Hence  it  would  seem  best  to  re- 
tain the  apocryphal  writings  along  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
designating,  indeed,  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  canonical 
books. 

Thus  much,  then,  according  to  these  statements,  we  know  cer- 
tainly from  historical  testimony,  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  now 
have  it,  existed  more  than  a  century  before  Christ.  It  is  true  the 
learned  would  be  gratified  to  know  a  great  deal  more  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  authors 
of  the  mdividual  writings,  &c.  But,  in  view  merely  of  the  relation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  faith  of  the  present  day,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  in  a  complete  collected  form  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  afford  ue  a  firm  conviction  of  the  gen- 
uineness and  importance  of  its  books.  Now,  that  the  existmg  Olii 
Testament  was  generally  diffused  and  in  use  among  the  Jews,  is  at- 
tested hy  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  apostolic  times,  who  employed 
the  Greek  language  in  their  writings.  PUlo,  in  Egypt,  and  Jose- 
phus,  in  Palestine,  make  use  of  the  Old  Testament  throughout  theii 
works,  thereby  confirming  the  custom  of  the  New  Testament,  which. 
■  also  everywhere  refers  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  manner  in  which 
tie  Old  Testament  is  cited  hy  the  New,  and  the  definite  declara- 
tions m  regard  to  the  former  which  are  contained  in  the  latter,  are 
decisive  as  to  the  faith  of  Christians  of  the  present  day.  These 
afford  ns  more  than  the  mere  assurance  that  the  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  authentic ;  this  might  he  admitted,  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  writings,  amce  the 
most  wretched  and  even  hurtfid  productions  may  bo  perfectly  genuine. 
They  declare  in  the  most  precise  manner  the  Divine  character  of' 
these  books,  which  of  course  presupposes  their  genuineness,  for  it  is. 

■  AUusions  ki  thera  are  pointed  out  by  Sisir  in  hia  "  Andentangeii  fur  GlaiibwQr- 
iige  SoIiriftBrklaruiig"  (or  Hints  towarda  tlie  proper  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures),  p.. 
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very  evident  ttat  no  writings  could  be  Divine  whicli  originated  in 
deceit  and  impoetnre. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  citations  from 
almost  all  tho  writings  in  the  Old  Testament.'  The  principal  hooks, 
as,  e.  g.,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  are  cited 
very  often,  and  even  those  lees  important  are  referred  to  hero  and 
there  in  the  New  Testament.  A  very  few  are  entirely  neglected  ;° 
of  this  number,  in  particular,  is  Solomon's  Song,  which  is  nowhere 
cited  in  all  the  New  Testament.  This  circumstance  is  certainly  not 
accidental.  Perhaps  it  is'not  too  much  to  conclude,  that  the  hooks 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  not  at  all  mentioned  in  the  New, 
should  bo  regarded  very  much  as  the  so-called  deutero-canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  though  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  not  cited  in  the  New  Testament  can  ho  nowise  objected  against 
their  genuineness,  any  more  than  the  position  of  a  New  Testament  ■ 
hook  among  the  Antilegomena  can  he  considered  as  a  proof  of  its 
epuriousness.  These  non-cited  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  minor  prophets,  probably  present  some- 
thing like  a  transition  to  the  apocryphal  nhooks.  At  all  events,  the 
fact  that  these  hooks  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
should  inculcate  upon  us  caution  in  making  use  of  them. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  citations,  are  such  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  as  contain  decisive  declarations  respecting  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole.  These  occur  particularly  in  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  himslf,  Jesus  calls  the  law  (Matth.  v.  17  seq.).  eternal, 
imperishable.  Heaven  and  earth,  he  says,  shall  pass  away,  but  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  ahaU  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled.  In  a 
similar  manner,  in  Luke  xxiv.  44,  prophecy  concerning  Christ  is  re- 
presented as  something  running  through  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  and  a^  necessaiy  to  be  fulfilled.  In  Luke 
xvi.  17,  also,  aU  ci-eated  things  (heaven  and  earth),  it  is  said,  wiU 
sooner  and  more  easily  pass  away  than  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Thua  a  lofty  divine  character  is  clearly  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  may,  indeed,  be  observed  on  the  contrary,  that,  in 
the  passages  referred  to,  allusion  is  made,  not  to  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  but  only  to  particular  books,  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  But,  first,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the 
expression,  Law,  or  Law  and  Prophets,  stands  frequently  for  the 
whole  Old,  Testament,  just  as  Gospel  stands  for  the  whole  New 

'■The  Old  Testament  is  aspreaaly  cited  in  the  New  mora  than  four  hundi'eii  times, 
mid  in  a  much  larger  number  of  places  there  are  lEusinua  to  the  Old  Testament 

5  The  Books  of  Ezra,  Hohemiali,  Bather,  Fodasiastesr  aad  Solomon's  Song,  aa  also 
the  minor  Propheis,  Ohadiah,  Nahuig,  and  Zsphaniah  It  is  most  pioper,  however,  to 
consider  the  twelve  Prophets  aa  one  inork,  and  then  the  Sot  that  these  thrao  are  not 
cited  losca  its  force.  But  in  regard  to  other  books  of  the  Old  Teatameat  the  droiim- 
Htajioo  that  they  are  not  cited  ifi  cot  unimportant. 
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Testament.  Moreover,  the  Law,  fhe  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  was 
the  usual  division  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  among  the 
Jews.  The  first  part  of  the  Hehrew  Old  Testament  comprehends 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  second  part  falls  into  two  sub-divisions, 
first  the  historical  writings,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  and,  secondly,  the  three  larger  and  12  minor  Prophets.  In 
the  third  part  (which  in  Luke  sxiv.  44,  is  termed  Psalms,  froin  the 
principal  hook  which  it  contains),  belong  moreover,  besides  the 
Psalms,  the  book  of  Job,  the  writings  of  Solomon,  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  some  later  historical  books,  and,  lastly,  the  book  of 
Chronicles.  But  entnely  ^ide  from  this  Jewish  division  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  connection  of  these  passages  with,  the  citations 
clearly  shows,  that  they  are  intended  to  refer  to  the  whole  Old  Tes- 
tament, The  citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  are  not 
adduced  as  mere  confirrtfation,  drawn  from  human  productions  of 
great  value,  hut  as  irrefragable  proofs  from  sacred  hooks.  This 
power  of  proof  could  have  belonged  to  them  only  trom  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  bare  compositions  of  human  wisdom,  but  those 
of  men  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Compare  2  Pet.  i. 
20,  21.)  Now,  as  citations  from  all  the  principal  writhigs  of  the 
Old  Testament  occur  in  the  New,  the  general  declarations  we  have 
mentioned  must  of  course  refer  to  all  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  as  to  attribute  to  them  a  common  character,  viz.,  that  of  a 
divine  origin. 

To  this  it  is  to,  he  added,  that  thi-oughout  Scripture  there  runs 
the  doctrine  of  a  deep,  essential  connection  between  the  Old  and 
Now, Testaments.  As  the  Old  Testament  is  always  pointing  onward 
to  the  New,  so  the  latter  is  always  pointing  backward  to  the  Old,  as 
its  necessary  precedent.  Consequently,  both  alike  hear  the  charac- 
ter of  a  divine  revelation  ;  oiily,  this  revelation  manifests  itself  in  a 
gradual  development.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  appears  in  its  com- 
meucement  as  the  seed  of  the  subsequent  plant ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  living  plant  itself  is  exhibited.  On  account  of  this 
relation,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  specifically 
different  fi-om  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  only, 
the  form'  of  presenting  the  same  thing  is  at  one  time  more  or  less 
plain  and  direct  than  at  another. 

These  declarations  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  Old 
are,  to  Christians,  not  mere  private  assertions  of  wise,  good,  a,nd 
pious  men,  such  as  many  in  our  day  are  in  the  habit  of  supposmg 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  have  been  ;  they  exhibit,  rather,  authentic 
information  respecting  the  real  character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  the  liying  &od,  as  abso- 
lute truth  itself,  who  alone  knew  the  Father,  and,  as  the  source  of 
all  real  revelation  from  Mm,  can  have  made  such  declarations  con- 
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ceming  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  only  with  the  stricteat 
sincerity  (ae  is  the  case  with  every  thing  he  did  or  said),  and  muat 
have  designed  that  they  should  be  a  rule  to  his  church,  since  his 
whole  life  on  earth  had  but  one  single  aim,  that  of  developing  the 
heavenly  and  eternal  to  the  created  world.  Thus,  had  Jesus  at- 
tributed the  character  of  eternity  to  a  production  to  which  it  by  no 
means  belonged,  he  would  have  counteracted  his  own  sole  purpose. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  apostles,  who,  in  that  respect  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  directed,  are  to  he  considered  as  upon  a  level  with 
Christ  himself ;  they  being  pure  organs  of  the  mind  of  Christ ; 
though,  in  themselves  considered,  they  were  but  sinful  men,  and 
desired  to  be  so  regarded.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
they  acknowledged  the  eternal  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
their  declarations  on  this  point  are  not  (any  more  than  those  of  our 
Lord  himself)  mere  subjective,  private  statements,  they  are  rather 
authentic  accounts  respecting  the  character  of  this  part  of  Holy 
Writ.  In  considering  the  force  of  the  apostolic  declarations  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
are  to  regard,  not  merely  the  citations  of  mdividual  passages  from 
it,  or  general  statements  respecting  its  authors,  such  as  their  being 
at  one  time  represented  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  i.  21), 
and  at  another  Holy  Scripture  being  called  instruction  unto  salva- 
tion (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  which,  as  the  New  Testament  was  not  then 
coUeclipd,  can  refer  only  to  the  Old ;  but  we  are  especially  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  the  citations  are  adduced  from  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
although  similar  passages  also  occur  in  the  Gospels  and  other  booliB 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  remarkable  Epistle,  God  or  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  constantly  named  as  the  speaker,  in  the  passages 
which  are  adduced  &om  the  Old  Testament ;  and  this  not  only  in 
regard  to  those  which  are  accompanied  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
expression,  "  God  said,"  but  also  to  those  in  which  some  man  speaks, 
for  instance  David,  as  author  of  a  Psalm.  Herein  is  clearly  exhib- 
ited the  view  of  the  author  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  writers  of  it.  He  considered  that  God  was,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
the  living  agent  and  speaker  in  them  aU,  so  that,  consequently,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  to  him  purely  a  work  of  God,  although 
brought  forward  by  men.  That  the  genuineness  of  these  writings 
was  equally  certain  to  him,  follows  of  course,  because  that  which  is 
divine,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  can  never  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  forgery. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  such  a  proof  in  behalf  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  vaKd  only  for  him  who  has  become  convinced,  by  living  ex- 
perience, of  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Spirit  which  actuated  his  disciples.    Where  this  truth  and  infalli- 
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bmty  are  either  iatly  denied,  or  OTen  merely  douMed,  the  c 
tions  we  have  made  may  be  of  no  weight.  For  such  persons  we  can- 
not ftame  an  argument  in  hehaH  of  the  Old  Testament  which  shaU 
he  valid  against  aH  ohjections.  As  to  ns  who  liye  according  to 
Christ,  and  to  whom  the  power  of  his  Spirit  ia  aceessiUc,  every  thmg 
must  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  New  Testament  scenes,  ™.,  the 
Saviom-  himself.  The  conviction  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
estahhshes  the  Old  Testament  retrospectively,  and  ato  establishes 
the  Kew  Testament  prospectively,  hy  the  promise  of  his  Spint, 
which  should  bring  all  those  things  which  he  had  said  to  his  disci- 
ples to  then-  remembrance.  On  this  conviction  the  assurance  of  the 
genuineness  and  divinity  of  Scripture  forever  rests,  and  much  more 
seourely,  than  upon  any  external  historical  proofs;  for  it  whoHy 
takes  away  the  possibihty  of  an  attack  in  any  (juartor  on  the  part 
of  human  sophistry,  and  leaves  assurance  safe  in  the  unassailable 
sanctuary  of  our  interior  life. 
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§  1,  On  the  Origin  op  the  Gospel-Collection.'* 

As  the  revelations  of  God  to  man  assume  two  principal  forma — 
viz.,  the  Law  a^d  the  Gospel ;  so,  the  Scriptures  are  divided  into 
two  parte — of  which  the  first  relates  to  God's  covenant  with  man  in 
the  law  ;  the  second,  to  the  covenant  in  grace.  Since  the  living 
Word  of  God — the  eternal  cause  of  these  ever-binding  covenants — 
lives  in  those  writing?  which  refer  to  the  covenante,  the  writings 
themselves  have  been  denominated  Old  and  New  Covenants  (fi'^^— 
6taeijK,ij.-\  The  Vulgate  renders  it  Testamentum.  Compare  2  Cor, 
iii.  14).  It  is  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  that  we  here 
direct  our  attention  ;  these  always,  however,  neoessarily  presuppose 
the  Old  Testament,  The  New  Testament  springs  from  the  Old,  ae 
the  tree  from  its  root ;  white  the  Old  appears  perfected  in  the 
New.  (Matth,  v.  17.)  We  do  not  find  the  New  Testament,  aa  a 
collected  whole,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
course  of  this  century  three  smaller  collections  were  united  into  one 
— viz.,  the  Gospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  general  Epistles, 
■together  with  some  more  isolated  writings,  whiph  form  the  transi- 
tions and  the  concliiaion— viz.,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

The  origin  of  the  first  of  these  smaller  collections,  the  svayyekt- 
k6v,  chiefly  claims  our  attention.  The  collecting  of  our  four  canoni- 
cal Gospels  is  lost  in  the  remotest  Christian  antiquity.  As  far  back 
'as  the  historical  records  of  the  church  extend,  we  find  that  collection 
everywhere  in  use :  not  only  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  but 
also  in  every  division  of  the  church,  whether  orthodox  or  achis- 

*  [EmmgeU&asammlwig  ia  the  vrard.  in  the  original,  which  oxproaaea  a  aollection.  of 
the  Qoapels  into  one  volume,  forming  a  subdivision  of  the  whole  New  Teatamont.] — Tr. 

I  The  word  iiaffiJKJi  occurs,  however,  in  the  New  Teatament  (Acta  iii.  25;  Gal  iJL 
16 ;  Eeb.  ix.  16},  also  ic  the  senae  of  "  Testament,"  "  leaving  an  iolisritaneo  to  children." 
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matic,  and  even  among  heathen  writers,  as  Celsue,  it  was  known, 
mad,  and,  respected.*  It  is  true,  that  many  heretics,  as  Marcion, 
the  Jewish  Christians,  and  others,  did  not  use  the  Goapel-collec- 
tion,  but  only  one  or  othor  of  the  Gospels  ;  the  collection,  however, 
waa  known  to  them,  and  they  refrained  from  its  use  on  the 
sole  ground  that,  ia  accordance  with  their  views,  they  did  not 
heKeve  themselves  justified  in  regarding  the  writers  as  authoritiea 
in  matters  of  faith.|  This  leads  necessarily  to  the  supposition  of  a 
very  early  origin  of  the  Gospel-niollection,  of  which,  however,  we 
have  no  definite  information.  "Whether  it  was  the  work  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  of  a  single  church,  or  of  a  council,  remains  uncertain. 
The  last  supposition  ia  the  most  unlikely,  since  we  have  no  account 
whatever  of  church  assemblies  before  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. But  it  is  very  possible  that  some  eminent  man,  or  an  influ- 
ential church,  might  have  formed  the  collection.  Tet  there  is  no 
historical  trace  of  such  a  fact  extant ;  and  the  universal  dissemina- 
tion of  the  collection,  appearing,  as  it  does,  even  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century^  seems  to  point  to  another  mode  of  forma- 
tion. Tor,  startmg  with  the  assumption,  that  the  four  Gospels  are 
genuine,  and  with  the  further  assumption  (which  we  must  do,  sines 
there  is  no  credible  account  whatever  of  other  apostoKcal  Gospels), 
that  these  four  alone  are  the  work  of  apostles,  or  enjoy  apostoKcal 
sanction,  we  do  not  then  need  to  suppose  a  definite  time,  or  a  de- 
finite place,  or  any  special  occasion,  in  order  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  collection  of  the  Gospels ;  but  we  may  conceive  that  it  was 
made  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  The  lively  intercourse 
among  the  ancient  Christian  congregations  led  them  to  distribute, 
as  c[uickly  as  possible,  those  Gospel  histories  which  had  apostoKcal 
authority  in  their  favour,  as  precious  gifts  beijueathed  to  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and,  as  only  these  four  could  shew  credible 
evidence  of  being  genuine  apostoKcal  writings,  they  were  conse- 
quently united  into  one  coKeetion.  GradnaKy,  as  they  came  into 
circulation  in  the  church,  they  were  deposited  in  the  church  archives, 
which  must  have  been  early  formed  by  the  presbyters  and  bishops, 
and  were  immediately  multiplied  by  copying.  If,  then,  we  suppose 
likewise  (and  history  supplies  no  ground  of  objection  to  the  sup- 
position), that  the  evangelists  wrote  in  the  order  in  which  the  Gos- 
pels are  arranged  in  the  canon,  not  only  is  their  general  dissemina- 
tion accounted  for,  but  also  the  circumstance,  that  we  discover  only 
slight  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  arrangement  different  from  the 


*  For  a  fuUer  discusaioa  of  this  point,  see  tho  Author's  w 

ork:  DieAochtheit  dOT 

■augelien,  aua  der  Gesohichte  der  awei  eraten  Jalirhunderte 

33,  8VO,  S.  267,  ff. 

•f  H.  g.,  MarcLon,  the  Gnostic,  believed  St  MatUiew,  and  evei 

1  St.  John,  to  be  Jadd- 

■s.    (See  the  Author's  work,  ut  supra,  S.  359,  ff.) 
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pr^ent* — a  circumstance  which,  apart  irom  the  ahove  euppoaition 
might  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  collection  had  heen  arranged 
in  this  order  by  some  particular  individual  or  church  ;  eince,  other- 
wise, its  contemporaneous  formation  in  different  places,  would 
almost  inevitably  have  produced  variations  in  the  arrangement,  es- 
pecially variations  so  natural  as  the  placing  of  John  and  Mat- 
thew together. 


§  2.  On  the  Ohaeacter  of  the  G-ospei-Colleotion. 

The  ancient  church  justly  regarded  the  G-oapel-collection  aa  a 
unity,  on  which  account  they  call  it  simply  evayyiXtov  [glad  tidings], 
or  ehayyeXuc6v,-\  as  containing,  in  its  portraiture  of  the  hfe,  labors, 
and  passion  of  Jesus,  the  glad  tidings  of  Him  who  had  appeared 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  See  Iren.  adv.  h^er.  i.  17,  29,  iii.  11. 
The  uniting  into  a  whole  of  these  four  authentic  records  of  the 
Saviour's  life,  they  regarded  as  not  merely  accidental.  They  recog- 
nised in  their  connexion,  as  in  the  general  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Scriptures,  a  higher  necessity.  The  number  of  the 
Gospels  could  have  been  no  more  changed  than  their  position 
without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Irencms  {ut  sup. 
iii.  11,  p.  221,  Ed.  Grabe),  therefore,  very  appropriately  calls  the 
Gospel-coUectiou  a  Evayyikiov  TSTQdiiop4>ov,fow-formed  gospel,  and 
describes  it  as  a  picture,  portraying  the  same  sublime  object 
&om  different  aspects.  The  relation  of  the  Gospels  to  each,  other, 
and  to  the  remaining  boots  of  the  New  Testament,  proves  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  Gospels  supplement  each  other 
alike  in  their  accounts  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  and  their  mode  of 
portraiture.  The  life  of  Jesus  presented  itself  in  so  manifold  a 
variety  of  aspects  ;  his  discourses  poured  upon  his  disciples  so  rich 
a  stream  of  life,  that  any  single  individual  was  utterly  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  overwhelming  fulness  of  his  cbamcter.  In 
him  were  disclosed  elements  which  no  single  set  of  buman  faculties 

*  Cod.  D.  and  also  the  GotMo  translation,  place,  for  inatance,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
immediately  alter  that  of  St  Matthew,  evidenUy  in  order  to  separate  tlie  two  apostolical 
works  from  those  of  the  helpers  of  the  apostles.  See  Hi^.  Introduction  to  the  New  Test- 
ament, p.  309  (Fosdiok's  Translation),  and  the  Postsoripts  to  the  Gospels  m  Schula'  edi- 

f  The  New  Testament  reoogaizes  the  proper  signifioation  only  of  the  word  evayycTMiv 
=  tTT.to3  cliiefiy  in  the  special  reference  to  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  Mesainh's  actual  ap- 
pearance, A  secondary  Unification,  in  conformity  to  which  the  writings  tliat  sketoii  the 
actions  of  the  Messiah  are  called  siayye'Kia,  has  tieen  incorrectly  given  to  the  word  in 
Buoh  passages  as  Rom.  ii.  18;  x.  16.  The  titles  of  our  Gospels  are  of  later  origin;  more- 
over, -iu  thorn  wo  shonid  refer  the  term  eiarfyki-ifni  simply  to  the  contents,  not  to  the  book. 
In  daaaicfll  nse,  ebayys'kiini  signifies  likewise  a  reward  for  a  piece  of  good  news,  a  pre- 
sent to  one  who  brings  good  news.    (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.  s.  v.) 
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WB8  adequate  to  grasp  ;  hence  there  were  needed  aeveral  miiida, 
which,  as  mirrors,  caught  the  raye  that  proceeded  fi-om  him,  as  from 
the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  reflected  the  same  image  in 
different  directions.  These  varied  conceptions  of  our  Lord  in  his 
union  of  divme  and  human  attributes,  are  contained  in  the  Gospels, 
and  must  he  blended  together,  to  form  a  perfect  delineation  of  Christ. 
But  for  Q-od'a  providential  arrangement,  therefore,  by  which  several 
petsonsj  and  those  very  different,  narrated  the  life  of  Jesus,  either 
his  human  and  natural,  or  his  divine  and  supernatural,  conduct 
would  be  presented  to  us  lesa  carefully  conceived, '  according  as 
we  were  without  the  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  this  grand  fourfold 
picture. 

But  much  as  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Gospels  to  each 
other  must  approve  itself  to  every  one  who  feels  that  he  cannot  as- 
cribe the  development  of  the  church,  and  especially  the  formation 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  chance,  it  is  yet  diEaeult,  in  following  out  that 
view,  to  define  accurately  the  character  of  each  individual  Gospel — 
a  difficulty  which  certaiiily  by  no  means  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the 
fundamental  view,  but  rather  invites  to  deeper  research  into  the 
nature  of  the  Gospels.  That  Matthew  has  rather  seized  the  human, 
and  John  the  divine  element  in  the  character  of  Jesus  is  too  evident 
to  be  overlooked.  In  Matthew,  we  see  the  human  element  exalted 
to  the  divine  ;  in  John,  the  descent  of  the  divine  to  the  humaij. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  position  to  Marh  and  Luke, 
since  both  stand  as  intermediate  between  the  other  two  Gospels,  aa 
the  extremes.  The  comparison  of  the  Gospels  with  the  prevalent 
tendencies  in  the  ancient  church,  is  our  host  guide.  That  is  to  say, 
aa  Matthew  unciuestionably  represents  the  Judaistic,  and  St.  John 
the  Gnostic,  or  speculative  and  mystical  element,  so  far  aa  both  are 
-to  some  extent  true,  so  Mark  and  Luke  appear  to  represent  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  the  heathen  Christians,  the  foriner  perhaps 
more  in  the  Roman,  the  latter  more  in  the  Greek,  form.  In  Mark, 
however,  the  least  of  what  is  peculiar  is  discernible;  yet,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  wanting,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  one  party 
in  the  early  church  attached  themselves  specially  to  this  Gospel.  (On 
the  party  itself,  however,  rests  an  impenetrable  obscurity.  See  the 
Author's  Geschichte  der  Aechtheit  der  Evang.  S.  96,  ff).  As,  then, 
the  Grospels,  in  the  manner  referred  to,  represent  different  tenden- 
cies of  the  early  church,  which,  under  other  names  and  forms,  belong 
to  every  period  ;  so  they  correspond  to  the  progressive  developments 
of  the  inner  life,  which  can  never  proceed  in  its  growth  from  the  un- 
derstanding of  John  downwards  to  Matthew,  but,  always  upwards, 
from  Matthew  to  John. 

Further,  if  we  consider  the '  Grospel-collcction  in  ita  relatioh  to 
the  entire  New  Testament,  it  appears  plainly  as  the  basis  of  the 
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whole.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Gospel  ie  unfolded  in  its  separ- 
ate branches— in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  bearing ;  the  general 
epistles  continue  the  development  of  what  is  contained  in  its  germ 
in  the  Gospels,  and  finally  in  vital  union. with  them  as  the  root  and 
branches,  the  fulness  of  New  Testament  life  blossoms  forth  in  the 
prophetic  strains  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  whole  New  Testament, 
therefore,.lite  a  living  plant,  has  a  complete  and  organic  unity.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  the  most  difficult  to  understand,  because 
there  the  thoughts  appear  in  the  most  succinct  form.  Unless  in- 
ward experience  he  altogether  wanting,  it  is  best  to  begin  the  deeper 
study  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  since 
that  document  purposely  expounds  at  length  the  pecuHar  features  of 
the  Gospel.  After  an  accurate  investigation  of  this  important  epis- 
tie,  much  that  is  expressed  more  concisely  and  darkly  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  may  be  e^ily  understood.  But, 
as  the  whole  New  Testament  is  the  subject  of  our  labours,  we  fol- 
low the  order  of  the  books  as  there  given,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  wishes  and  views  of  any. 


§  3.  On  the  Affinity  of  the  Fisst  Three  Gospels. 

The  investigation  of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  striking  affinity 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  which  appears  interrupted  by  variations 
just  as  striking,  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  carried  out  in  this  plaee, 
any  more  than  a  history  of  the  attempts  to  solve  that  problem : 
both  belong  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
New  Testament,  properly  so  called,  where  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  also  meet  with  a  more  copious  discussion.  A 
commentator,  however,  owes  to  his  readers  an  account  of  the  way 
in  which  he  looks  upon  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  since  the  view 
taken  of  very  many  passages  is  determined  by  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  here  to 
give  briefly  the  results  of  my  inquiries. 

The  two  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  composed  quite  mdependently— Matthew's  principally  from  his 
own  experience  and  oral  tradition ;  Luke's  principally  from  shorter 
written  memoirs  (diegeses)"  which  he  edited.  That  which  is  found 
common  to  both  Gospels  may,  in  great  part,  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  an  affinity  in  the  sources  of  information,! 
both   or^l   and   written,   which   the    authors   used   independently 

*  [ii^pjoif,  Luiei.  1.]— IV. 

t  The  fopioUB  narrative  of  the  joorney,  contained  in  Lake  Lc.  61— xviLl.  14,  which 
ja  pooaiiar  to  him,  ia  ptobaljly  to  ho  regarded  as  a  diegesis  of  that  sort,  edited  by  St.  Luke. 
See  an  ihia  subject,  Schkiermacher,  uber  die  Sobiflen  dcs  Lucas,  S.  168,  IE 
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of  each  other.  In  jmotlier  respect,  however,  the  supposition  of 
their  having  used  kindred  sources  of  information,  does  not  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  account  for  the  affinity  subsisting  between 
them.  I  do  not  indeed,  by  any  means,  discover  a  uniformity  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  two  works,  and  especially  not  in  the  alleged 
feet,  that  the  scene  of  Christ's  history,  up  to  his  last  journey,  is 
confined  to  Galilee  ;  for  in  the  general  plan  there  are  wide  diffei^ 
ences,  and  the  above-mentioned  limitation  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry to  GaHlee,  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  totally 
destitute  of  proof,  as  it  depends  not  on  positive  reasons,  but  merely 
on.  the  omission  of  journeys  to  the  feasts^  and  the  want  of  chrono- 
logical and  topographical  notices.  Still,  there  is,  in  many  places,  so 
close  a  verbal  coincidence  between  Mattliew  and  Luke,  that  we  can 
liardly  maintain  that  both,  in  such  places  also,  wrote  altogether 
independently  of  each  other,  or  only  used  kindred  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Compare  Matth.  iii.  7-10,  with  Luke  iii.  7-9  ;  Matth.  vii. 
3-5,  with  Luke  vi.  41,  42  ;  Matth.  vii.  7-11,  with  Luke  xi.  9-13  ; 
Matth.  viii.  9,  with  Luke  vii.  8  ;  Matth.  viii.  19-22,  with  Luke 
ix.  51-60  ;  Matth.  ix.  5,  6,  with  Luke  v.  23,  24 ;  Matth.  ix.  37,  38, 
■with  Luke  s.  2  ;  Matth.  xi.  ^11,  with  Luke  vii.  23-28  ;  Matth.  sii. 
41-^'),  with  Luke  xi.  24-26,  31,  32.  Yet  the  view,  that  the  one 
made  use  of  the  complete  work  of  the  other,  is  beset  with  invincible 
difficulties,  since,  in  that  case,  it  remains  inexphcable  for  what 
reason  the  one  should  not  have  either  used  or  noticed  the  other's 
account  of  the  Saviour's  infancy.  To  solvethis difficulty,  I  suppose 
that  Matthew,  who  had  written  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  himself  sub- 
sequently prepared*  a  Greek  recension  (no  other  than  our  canonical 
Matthew)  ;  and  that  for  this  work,  he  made  use  of  smaller  collec- 
tions of  those  memoirs  which  Luke  had  used,  particularly  Luke  iii 
— ix.,  in  which  section  the  closest  coincidence  is  found. 

,  The  affinity  of  Mark's  Gospel  with  those  of  Matthew  a.Qd  Luke, 
must  be  differently  explained.f  Although  he  may  have  taken  here 
and  there  a  circumstance  from  tradition,  or  from  shorter  memoirs, 
yet,  in  the  main  (for  there  is  very  little  in  Mark  that  is  peculiar  to 
him  ;  with  the  exception  of  additional  circumstances  in  various  nar? 
ratives,  two  cures,  briefly  narrated,  are  all  that  he  alone  has),  he 
follows  Matthew  and  Luke  entirely ;  where  he  leaves  the  one,  he 
follows  the  other,  hut  only  to  return  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
It  is  impossible  for  so  regular  a  coincidence  to  be  accidental.  Still 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  Mark  had  iotk  the  Gospela 
before  him  while  composing.  With  respect  to  Matthew,  this  is 
not  perhaps  improbable  ;  but,  with  respect  to  Luke,  it  would  suit 

■  •  Tliia  subject  is  handled  more  fuOy  in  §  4  of  this  Introdnotion, 
t  See  Saimier,  Ueber  die  Quellen  dea  Mareos.    Berlin,  1835.    A.  Endbel  de  origlne 
OTang.  Hard.  'WratislaYiie,  1831. 
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better  to  suppose  tliat  Mark  also  was  accLuainted  only  with  the  sec- 
tion, chaps,  iii.— is.,  where  the  closest  agreeraent  is  found  ;  so  that 
Mark  may  still  have  been  finished  earlier,  and,  consecLuently,  re- 
ceived into  the  canon  earher,  than  the  complete  Gospel  of  Luke. 
For,  had  Mai-k  had  access  to  the  whole  Gospel  of  Luke,  it  would 
be  inexpHcahle  why  he  should  not  have  incorporated  much  of 
the  important  narrative  of  the  journey  in  Luke  ix.— sviii.«  Re- 
specting the  early  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  contain 
the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  it  might  be  said  that  Mart 
refrained  ftom  using  them  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
describe  only  the  qgictal  labours  of  Jesus. 


§  4.  On,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Matthew,  called  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphteus  (Matth,  ix.  9  ;  Mark 
ii.  14),  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  as  the  authorf  of  the  first  of 
our  four  canonical  Gospels  ;  and  tradition  establishes  the  fact,  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel ;  but  the  question  about  the  genuineness 
of  Matthew  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  inquhy  into  the 
language  in  which  it  was  composed,  that  the  one  cannot,  by  possi- 
bility, be  answered  apart  from  the  other.  AU  accounts  of  the  Fa^ 
thers  who  give  any  information  about  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(see  the  Author's  Geschichte  der  Ev.,  S.  19  ff.),  ^ree  in  this, 
that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  langua^. 
But  on  the  relation  in  which  our  Greek  Gospel  by  Matthew 
stands  to  the  Aramaic,  there  rests  an  obscurity  which  previous 
investigations  have  not  succeeded  in  penetrating.  The  readi- 
est suggestion  is,  to  pronounce  the  Greek  Gospel  a  translation 
of  the  Aramaic.  On  closer  consideration,  however,  difBculties  arise 
in  the  way  of  this  view.  First  of  all—Papias{Museb.  H.  E.  iii. 
39)  might  seem  to  speak  agamst  the  existence  of  a  translation,  as 
he  writes  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  ^piirjvsvae  6'  avr^,  ^g 

*  See,  however,  what  is  said  concerning  this  in  tlia  reraarka  on  Inke  is.  51.  ^ 
+  Althougli  we  are  nol,  by  any  nieana,  neeesaarily  compelled  to  esplmn  the  inscrip- 
tionB  of  the  Gospels,  as  giving  the  author,  yet  they  ma?/  be  bo  talieo  grammatically ;  it  is 
the  comparison  of  tradition  that  gives  to  this  poaable  explanation  its  probability.  The 
«o™  might  be  taken  =  secimdim ;  bo  that  the  meaning  of  the  Smmila  would  le—a  Gospel 
Of  Jesus,  after  St.  Matthew's  mode  of  description,  or  St.  Mark's,  which  explanation  would 
admit  the  supposition  of  other  authors  of  the  Gospels.  BatnniversaJly-prevaihng  tradition, 
w:hioh  cannot  have  arisen  out  of  these  suparecriptions,  beea,use  it  is  too  widespread  and 
too  acoient,  derides  ia  &vour  of  taking  xard  as  pointing  out  the  author— a  usage  found 
also  2  Maco.  ii.  13.  This  form  of  espresaion  was  chosen  to  convey  the  genitive  relation, 
because  the  simple  genitive  could  hardly  stand  here,  since  tiie  Gospel  is  not  that  of  the 
author,  but  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  ebayya^v  -l^ov  XpicroS,  Gospd  of  Ohrist,  was  in  ufie, 
it  was  impoBHble  to  write  ei,ayyk?.iov  VLardaim,  oitiApnov.  e<wpe!  ^  MaShew,  or  Mark. 
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ijv  dwarb^  e«a<7To?,  wMch  each  interpreted  as  he  was  able  ;  which 
■words  are  best  taken  to  mean,  that  every  one  had  to  try  to  explain 
the  Hebrew  book  as  well  as  he  could  (either  from  hia  own  knowl- 
edge, or  from  that  of  some  one  else),  because  there  was  no  transla- 
tion of  it.  However,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  Papias 
says  this,  not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  a  time  already  past.*  The 
passage  cannot,  accordingly,  be  adduced  to  show,  that  in  the  time 
of  Papias,  there  was  no  G-reek  translation  of  Matthew  in  existence. 
Next,  our  Greek  text  of  Matthew  shews  traces  of  originality,  which 
render  it  extremely  unhkely  that  we  have  in  it  a  mere  translation. 
In  particular,  the  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  in  a 
way  BO  free  and  independent,  that  no  translator  would  have  bo 
treated  them.f  This  character  of  the  Greek  text,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  universally  current  tradition,  that  Matthew  wrote  an 
Aramaic  Gospel,  and  with  the  Hke  imivereal  reception  of  this  very 
Greek  text  in  the  church,  as  the  genuine  G-ospel,  renders  it  probable 
to  me,  as  before  observed,  that  Matthew,  after  the  composition  of 
the  Aramaic  Giospel,  himself  prepared  also  a  Greek  edition  of  it,  or, 
at  least,  had  it  done  under  hia  authority.  This  Greek  edition  may 
be  regarded  as  another  recension  of  the  Gospel,  whereby  the  differ- 
ence that  subsists  between  our  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  and 
that  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  which  was  a  revision  founded  more 
on  the  Aramaic  Gospel,  is  more  easily  accounted  for.  With  the 
growing  circulation  of  the  Greek,  the  traces  of  the  Aramaic  Gospel 
were  gradually  lost,  because  to  most  it  was  inaccessible,  by  rea- 
son of  the  language,  and  its  contents  could  be  read  as  weU  in  the 
Greek  Gospel 

The  view,  just  detailed,  of  the  relation  of  the  Greek  Gospel  to 
the  Aramaic,  agrees  best  with  the  Mstorical  data.  But,  very  re- 
cently, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  disprove  the  apostolical  charac- 
ter of  our  Greek  Gospel,  on  internal  ground8.J     But,  from  the  na- 

*  Sieffert  (on  the  ori^n  of  lie  first  eaoDnical  Gispel,  p.  14,  ff.)  makea  it  profaabls 
tbat  these  are  not  the  words'of  Papias,  but  of  the  elder  presbyter  John.  AocordiBg  to 
thiB,  even,  ao  early  as  John,  must  the  time  when  each  was  obliged  to  translate  for  him- 
self  Matthew's  Aramaic  Gospel  have  been  already  pasL — [E. 

I  True,  this  free  mode  of  treatment  may  hays  sprung  from  the  Aramaic  original, 
since  in  this,  of  course,  the  citations  from  the  O.  T.  must  haye  been  translated  from  He- 
brew into  Aramaia — [E. 

%  Bobleiermacher,  Schulz,  de  Wette,  Schulthess,  were  the  first  to  utter  these  doubts. 
Heidenreioh  has  endeayoured  to  refute  them  in  Winer's  Theol.  Joum,  Bd.  III.,  H.  2. 
They  were  followed  by  Sioffert  (Konigahai^,  1832).  Elener  (Qottingen,  1832), 
Schneokenburger  (Stuttgart,  1834).  Consult  Schleiermacher's  Article  on  the  TeatiniODy 
of  PapioB  (Stud,  imd  Eritiken  Jah:^.  1832,  H.  4) ;  and  Strauas's  Seview  in  the  Berl. 
Jahrbucher,  1834,  Mo.  91,  IT.  Kern,  Tiibingen,  1334,  defends  the  genuineness  of  Matthew 
i^ainst  these  attacks,  atiU  inclining  to  Sieffert's  and  Klener'a  yiews ;  he  also  supposes  a 
re-touching  of  the  original,  together  with  spurious  additions,  only  allowing  but  few  such. 
I  have  given  my  opinion  of  these  works  and  their  arguments  more  at  length  in  the  Er- 
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ture  of  the  case,  saoh  arguments  have  a  very  tmcertain  charac- 
ter;  much,' if  not  every  thing,  depends  on  the  feeUng,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  critic.  Hence  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  differ  greatly  from  each  other ;  where  one  sees  a 
proof  against  the  apostohcal  authorship  of  Matthew,  another  sees  a 
testimony  in  its  favour.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ascribe  any  import- 
ance to  the  results  of  internal  criticism,  as  long  as  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  historical  proofs.  (For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject consult  the  Programmes  mentioned  in  the  note.) 

Lastly,  in  reference  to  the  place  and  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  but  little  can  be  said.  Doubtless  it  was 
written  in  Palestine,  and  even  in  Jerasalem  itself,  since  the  tradi- 
tion of  Matthew's. labours  points  thither,  The  circumstance,  that 
the  Hebrew  recension  of  the  Gospel,  under  the  title  of  e^ajYOiov 
Ka9'  --Efipaiovz  [Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews],  was  in  use  prin- 
cipally among  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  also  implies  that 
it  was  composed  in  that  country,  and  for  its  inhabitants.  The 
Greek  recension  may  certainly  have  had  its  origin  in  another 
country ;  vet  there  are  no  datd  to  enable  u''  to  decide  accurately 
upon  the"  point,  and  it  is  just  is  poseible  that  Matthew,  in 
conseq^uenco  of  the  very  general  use  if  the  Greek  tongue  in  Pales- 
tine, in  the  time  of  the  ipostles,  may  hat  e  prepared  a  Greek  edition 
of  his  Gospel  for  the  heneht  ot  the  Hellenistic  Jews  who  dwelt 
there.  The  supposition  of  the  Gieek  Gospel  oii^^inatrng  m  any 
other  country  is  liable  ti  this  cbiecticn  that  theie  are  no  re- 
marks added  illustrative  of  the  locahtics  ml  customs  cf  Palestine, 
such  aa  we  find  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and  whiuh  in  that  eise  would 
have  been  equally  necessary  in  Matthew  Kespecting  the  time  of 
the  composition  we  are  totally  destitute  of  express  authority.  The 
statement  oflrenceus  (adv.  h^r.  iii.  1),  however,  that  it  was  written 
while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome,  comes,  probably, 
very  near  the  tmth.  Accordmg  to  Matth.  xxiv.,  the  Gospel  was  cer- 
tainly written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  since  this  event, 
though  near  at  hand,  appears  as  still  future.  We  can  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  wrong  in  placing  the  composition  of  Matthew  somewhere 
between  A.  d.  60-70. 

And,  in  eonclnsiou,  to  say  something  on  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  Matthew,  it  is  clearly  seen,  as  was  before  observed,  to  be  this, 
that  Matthew  labours  to  prove  for  Jewish  readers  that  Jesus  ia  the 
Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  special  regard  for  Jewish 
readers  shows  itself  at  the  very  commencement,  in  that  the  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus  is  traced  up  to  Abraham  only  ;  it  appears  also  in 

langen  Eaatef  Programma  for  tlia  year  1835,  and  the  Christmas  Programme  for  1830. 
On  Sieffert'3  "Work  see  the  Author's  Reriew  in  Tholuok's  Liter.  Acz.    Jahrg.  183S.  No. 
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various  express  explanations  (Matth.  x,  6  ;  xv.  24)  ;  and  lastly,  in 
assuming  the  reader's  familiarity  with  every  thing  relating  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  Jewish  customs  and  localities.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  Matthew  is  further  evident  in  this,  that  he  regards  the  out- 
ward features  of  the  picture  as  entirely  unessential  and  subordinate. 
He  has  conceived  the  life  of  Jesus  from  general  points  of  view. 
At  one  time  he  pictures  him  as"  a  new  lawgiver  ;  at  another,  as  a 
worker  of  miracles  ;  at  another,  as  a  teacher.  The  character  of  the 
Savioiu  he  brings  out  specially  by  speeches,  made  up  in  part,  ap- 
parently, of  the  elements  of  discourses  delivered  at  different  times.* 
These  discourses,  as  chap.  v. — ^vil,  x,,  xxi.,  xiii,,  xviii.,  xsiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv., 
are  connected  by  historical  introductions,  which  to  the  Evangelist  how- 
ever seemed  (much  as  in  the  case  of  John)  in  themselves  of  no  sig- 
nificance, whence  also  he  has  elaborated  them  with  much  less  care 
than  the  discourses.  His  work,  regarded  as  a  whole,  exhibits  its 
author  unmistakably  as  absorbed  by  the  majesty  of  the  Saviour's 
character ;  stiU  he  lacks  the  abundant  susceptibihty  and  refinement 
of  spirit  which  we  admire  in  John,  while  again  he  surpasses  Mark 
in  depth  and  spirituality.  The  Christ  of  Matthew  is  indeed  not  the 
Christ  of  the  popular  Jewish  conceptions.  Eather,  he  appears  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  what  was  false  in  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah. 
Still  the  Son  of  G-od  (whom  Matthew,  of  course,  in  common  with 
the  other  apostles,  recognised  in  Jesus),  presents  himself,  accord- 
ing to  Ms  portraiture,  in  a  Jewish  garb;t  while  in  John's,  a 
robe  of  heavenly  light  floats  around  him  ;  so  that  the  form  in  which 
the  disciple  of  love  introduces  the  Son  of  love,  bears  a  spiritual  glory 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Being  whom  it  invests.  As  this 
cannot  be  said  of  Matthew,  the  ancients  were  not  wrong  in  denom- 
inating the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  (janarisSv,  bodily,  that  of  John, 
■nvevfw.riK.6v,  apiritucd;  by  which  epithet  it  was  not  intended  to 
mark  that  of  Matthew  as  imapostolic  ;  but  as  in  the  Saviour  the 
AtSyof,  Word  was  manifested  in  a  ffwpj,  body,  so,  in  a  c 


*  ScfUicMhcrrsl,  Ueber  das  "VerMltaias  der  drei  aynoptisdhea  Brangelien,  und  iiber  den 
Ohar^ter  das  Mt  inabeaondare,  Gottingaa,  1835,  attempts  to  substantiate  too  cloac  a  re- 
lationstip  between  the  sapirate  parts  of  Matthew  to  each  other.  Various  of  his  demon- 
Stratiouaare  not  without  founditjon ;  but  most  of  these  rrferences  aie  undesigned,  simply 
growing  out  ot  Uie  apuit  and  hannonj'  of  the  life  of  Jeaim,  not  out  of  the  reflection  of 
tlie  author. 

I  Matthew  ha^  ooniinitted  to  writing  what  eonatituted  the  substance  of  the  ored 
preaching  of  tbe  apoatlea  to  the  Israelites ;  the  proof  that  Jeaua  of  Nazareth  waa  the 
promiflod.  (,Gron  it  )  s^ed  of  Abrahmn,  and  the  promised  (2  Samuel,  yii.)  seed  of  Ommi,  in  a 
word,  the  Messiah.  Tlua  muat  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Israelites  before  pro- 
ceeding to  tho  eternal  deity  of  Christ.  First  his  historical  relation  to  prophecy ;  then  his 
eaaential  relation  to  God,  the  universe,  and  the  history  of  the  world.  Matthew  in  cha- 
racter and  offlco  belonged  to  the  former  of  these  periods.  Hence  we  explain  the  promin- 
ence ^Ten  by  him  to  the  haman  and  JaraHiiuh  aspects  of  the  Saviour'a  character. 

-p. 
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sive  delineation  of  his  life,  along  witb  tlie  spiritual,  the  national 
and  temporal  elements  of  Ms  character  required  to  be  livingly  set 
forth. 

§  5.  On'  the  Gospel  op  Mark. 

John  Maee,  often  called  simply  Mark,  was  the  son  of  a  certain 
Mary  (Acts  xii.  12),  who  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  where  the 
apostles  often  assembled.  He  is  known  from  the  New  Testament  as 
the  companion  of  Paul:  (Acts  xii.  25  ;  xiii  5  ;  xv.  36,  S.)  Even 
during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Borne,  he  is  still  associated  with 
him  (Col,  iv.  10  ;  Philem.  24)  ;  and  whether  we  assume  a  second 
imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Bome  or  not,  he,  in  any  case,  appears  in 
connection  with  Paul  till  the  close  of  the  apostle's  hfe.  (2  Tim.  iv. 
11.)  In  this  there  seems  to  he  some  contradiction  to  the  notices  of 
the  fathers,  Recording  to  which  Mark  appears  in  company  with 
Peter,  of  which  only  one  trace  is  met  with  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  has  some  uncertainty  attaching  to  it.  (1  Peter  t.  13.) 
But  the  notices  of  the  fathers  may  be  reconciled  with  the  statements 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  supposing  that  after  the  contention  be- 
tween Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Mark  (Acts  xv.  37,  ff.),  the  last-named 
joined  Peter /or  a  fime.  On  this  point  the  New  Testament  is  silent, 
because  less  is  there  said  about  Peter  than  about  Paul ;  hut  after- 
wards, when  the  old  relation  between  Mark  and  Paul  was  restored, 
and  Peter,  moreover,  was  labouring  in  conjunction  with  Paul  at 
Borne,  Mark  also  appears  again  in  connexion  with  Paul.  But,  to- 
gether with  the  account  of  the  connexion  of  Mark  and  Peter,  an  ac- 
count too  unvarying  to  he  justly  liable  to  question,  the  fathers  teU  us 
(see  Euseh.  H.  E.  iii.  39  ;  v.  8  ;  vi.  25.  Tertull  adv.  Marc.  iv.  5)  that 
Peter  gave  his  sanction  to  the  Grospel  which  Mark,  as  his  interpreter, 
had  written.  That  the  fathers  are  not  quite  unanimous  in  their  re- 
lation of  subordinate  eircumstances,  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  truth  of  the  main  fact ;  because  nothing  else  can  render  intelli- 
gible the  fact,  otherwise  so  astonishing,  that  the  Grospel  by  Mark 
was  acknowledged  in  the  church  without  any  contradiction.  The 
authority  of  this  companion  of  the  apostles  was  surely  too  inconsider- 
able, and  his  previous  relation  to  our  Lord  too  uncertain,  for  them 
to  have  relied  on  his  personal  character  in  receiving  his  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  into  the  canon.  Had  it  been  the  product  of  a  later 
period,  some  more  celebrated  name  would  certainly  have  been  put  at 
the  head  of  the  book  ;  so  that,  even  if  history  did  not  supply  any 
such  account,  we  must  have  conjectured  something  of  the  kind  from 
the  fact  of  the  reception  of  Mark  into  the  canon.  The  authority  of 
Peter,  which  this  Grospel  enjoyed,  also  alone  explains  how  any  per- 
BonB  in  the  ancient  church  could  have  thought  of  using  this  Gospel 

Voi.  L— 10 
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in  preference  to  any  other,  as  Irenmm  (iii.  11,  17)  tells  us  was  tLe 
cafle.  The  character  of  the  Gospel  itself  could  not  possibly  lead 
to  this,  since  it  contains  too  little  that  is  distinctive  to  gain 
a  party  to  itself ;  but  it  is  easily  conceiTable^  that  partisans  of  Peter, 
on  account  of  this  very  connexion,  which,  as  they  knew,  subsisted 
between  Mark  and  their  leader,  used  this  Gospel  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  partisans  of  Paul  used  that  of  Luke.  But  whether 
the  G-ospel  by  Mark  suffered  corruption  in  the  hands  of  these 
Christians  of  Peter's  party,  as  that  of  Luke  did  among  the  ultras 
of  Paul's  .(the  Marcionites),  and  that  of  Matthew  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  is  uncertain.  We  know  too  little  of  the  e^oy- 
yeXLov  kot'  AlyvTrriov^,  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,  to  be 
able  to  say  any  thing  certain  of  its  relationship  to  the  Gospel  of 
Peter* 

The  time  and  place  of  the  composition,  can  be  determined  with 
no  more  exactness  than  in  the  case  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  Here, 
also,  we  must  rest  content  with  one  circumstance,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten hefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Mark  xiii.  14,  £F.)  I"rom 
the  relation  it  bears  to  Matthew,  we  may  conclude,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  it  was  composed  later  than  the  Gospel  of  that  apostle. 
We  come  nearest  the  trutli  in  supposing .  that  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  the  period  shortly  before  tiie  overthrow  of  Jea'usalem 
[according  to  tradition  shortly  after  the  death  of  Peter,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  64].  Respecting  the  place  of  its  composition,  tradition  is 
divided  between  Alexandria  and  Eome.  The  Latin  words  which 
Mark  has  admitted  into  his  hook,  favour  the  latter  city ;  and 
as,  in  any  case,  it  had  its  origin  in  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  life,t  to  which  circumstance  its  rapid  circulation 
must  be  partially  ascribed  ;  and  as  nothing  in  the  history  of  Mark  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  he  wrote  in  Borne,  the  opinion  that  he  did 
80  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

No  definite  character  is  displayed  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark.  We 
see  indeed,  at  once  that  he  did  not  write  for  Jewish  readers,  because 
Jewish  manneiB  and  customs  are  carefully  explained  by  him  (com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Mark  vii.  3,  4);  but  what  particular  tendency 

*  In  my  History  of  the  <JospelB  {p.  91,  f!.)  I  have  too  decidedly  rejected  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  connesion  between  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  and  Peter,  and  that  of  Mark. 
According  to  tlie  general  analogy,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  the  Gospel  of  Marli  also  euffersd 
eorrruptions;  and  it  still  remains  possible  that  one  of  the  writings  belonging  to  the  apoo- 
ryphal  "Doolis  of  P6ter'&  partisans  was  a  corrapted  Gospel  by  Marlr.  Sck^iedcealnirger, 
Uebor  daa  Evangelium  dec  Aegyptier.  Bern,  1834,  takes  it  to  ba  a  work  related  to  tlia 
eiayyi\toi>  xaff  ■E/3pBiouf,  used  by  the  Ebionitos.  From  tbe  Gospel  of  John,  publisbed 
by  Miintar  (Copenhasen,  L828),  we  see  that  it  also,  though  cot  tiE  a  late  period,  suffered 
corruption  from  Hie  GnoBtlos.  Oonsult  Ullmann  in  the  Studien  und  Eriliken,  Jabrg.  L, 
H.  is-.,  S.  818,  ff. 

I  Conault  the  Autttor's  Gesch,  der  Evangelien,  S.  440. 
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in  the  ancient  church  he  had  in  view,  does  not  clearly  appear.  The 
Latiniams  found  in  his  Grospel  are  not  of  themselyes  sufficient  to 
stamp  it  with  a  Eoman  character.  The  evident  pains  bestowed  on 
that  vividness  of  narration  which  is  characteristic  of  his  Gospel, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  more  conclusive  proof.  The  Roman  na- 
tional character,  displays  unquestionably  ah  adaptednees  to  the  out- 
ward and  the  practical,  which  is  in  some  measure  reflected  in  Mark. 
He  depicts  with  graphic  power  the  minuter  features  of  an  ac- 
tion, and  transports  his  readers  into  the  very  scene.  Compare 
particularly  Mark  v.  1-20,  22-43  ;  vi.  17-29  ;  ix.  14,  S.,  with  the 
parallel  passages  ;  also  Mark  vii.  32-37  ;  viii,  22-26,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  him.  This  picturesqueness  manifests  itself  mainly  ia  the  nar- 
ratives of  cures,  and  most  of  all  in  the  cures  of  certain  demo- 
niacs (Mark  V.  1,  ff,;  ix,  14,  ff.)  In  his  exhibition  of  the  Saviouya 
spiritual  character,  and  especially  of  his  discourses,  he  is  strikingly 
inferior.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  his  mere  vividness  of  por- 
traiture 'as  elevating  him  decidedly  above  Matthew.  It  would 
seem,  also,  that  he  aims  only  to  give  a  vivid  sketch  of  our 
Lord's  official  labours.     His  narrative  therefore  opens  with  the  bap- 


§  6.  On  the  G-ospeIi  of,  Luke. 

The  person  to  whom  tradition  refers  the  third  Gospel,  is  Luke, 
who  is  sufficiently  known,  from  sacred  history,  as  the  companion  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  His  name  is  the  shortened  form  of  Lucanus— as 
Alexas  of  Alexander,  Cleopas  of  Cleopatroa.  That  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, is  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  Col.  iv,  14  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  statement  of  the  fathers,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Antioch.  He  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  as  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
Col,  iv,  14,  compared  with  verse  11,  and  still  more  by  the  scope  of 
his  book.  As  Matthew  evidently  had  in  view  the  Jewish,  so 
Luke  the  heatben  Christians,  He  might  be  led  to  write  for 
them,  not  only  from  national  sympathy,  but  also  by  the  example 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  controlled  the  direction  of  his 
labours.  According  to  the  traditiop  of  the  fathers  (Euseb.  H,  E, 
iii.  4,  V.  8,  vi.  25 ;  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  5),  Paul  is  also  said  to 
have  exercised  a  confirmatory  influence  on  the  Gospelof  Luke,  Hke 
that  of  Peter  on  Mark's  ;  which  information  is  confirmed  in  a  simi- 
lar way  by  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  book,  and  its  universal 
acknowledgment  in  the  ancient  church.  But  the  internal  structure 
of  the  Gospel  shows  more  tljan  all,  that  it  sprang  from  the  Pauline 
school,  which  it  represents  in  the  Gospel-collection. 

The  universal  character  of  this  Gospel  manifests  itself  at  once 
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in  its  carrying  the  genealogy  of  Jeaue  up  to  Adam,  while  MattheW 
stops  at  Ahraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jews ;  in  the  account  of 
the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples  as  the  representa- 
tives of  all  nations,  while  Matthew  speaks  only  of  the  twelve 
apostles  gomg  forth  as  representatives  of  the  twelve  tribes  ;  aud 
finally,  in  the  omission  of  every  circumstance  which  betrays  any 
Jewish  exclusiveness*  It  may,  therefore,  he  said,  that  as  Mat- 
thew represents  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  so  Luke  re- 
presents him  as  the  Messiah  of  the  keaihen — i.  e.,  as  he  in  whom 
all  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  heathen  world  weje  realized,  and 
who  made  the  heathen  themselves  the  object  of  his  hibours.  As 
respects  the  form  of  delineation,  Luke  has  the  peculiarity  of  exhih- 
itmg,  with  great  vividness  and  truth  (especially  in  the  long  journey 
narrated  in  ix.  51^ — sviii.  14),  not  so  much  the  discourses,  as  the 
conversations  of  Jesns,  with  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
the  remarts  mterposed  by  the  bystanders,  and  the  way  in.  which 
they  terminated ;  so  that  each  of  the  EvangcUata  teaches  us,  even 
in  Ms  mode  of  delineation,  to  view  the  Saviour  from  a  different 
aspect.  Accordingly  it  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  relations, 
that  the  ultra  partisans  of  Paul— and,  as  such,  we  must  regard  the 
Marcionites— used  this  Gospel,  in  which  their  tendency  is  most 
definitely  embodied,  in  preference  to  the  others,  and  only  endea- 
voured to  remove,  as  Jewish  additions,  so  much  as  did  not  agree 
with  their  exaggerated  or  mistaken  Pauline  views  of  the  law  and 
the  GospeLf 

In  determining  the  place  and  time  of  the  composition  of  Luke's 
Gospel,  the  person  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  addressed, 
may,  in  some  measure,  guide  us.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
reputation  (see  note  on  Luke  i.  3),  and  a  resident  of  Italy.  For  we 
observe  that  the  Evangelist,  in  treating  of  Oriental  subjects,  every- 
where adds  explanationa,  and  particularly,  exact  designations  of 
place,  in  regard  even  to  the  best  known  localities.  In  relation,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  most  iaconaiderable  places  of  Italy,  they  are 
omitted,  as  with  these  he  could  assume  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
his  reader.  Rome  is,  therefore,  in  aU  probahihty,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  place  of  composition  for  this  Gospel  also,  whither,  in  particular, 
we  are  led,  by  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  second 

*  Luke,  alike  m  his  active  life,  as  companion .  of  Paul,  and  in  Mb  writings,  girea  eni- 
phads  to  all  that  wliiob  Berrca  for  proof  of  tlie  truth  tbat  tho  Saviour  earns  not  for  Israel 
as  a  people,  but  only  for  the  believing  Israelites,  and  not  for  the  Israelites  only,  but  also 
for  the  belieTing  heathen,^[B. 

]  That  the  Gospel  of  Ma,roion  is  a  mutilated  Sospel  by  luke,  has  been  eonyinomgly 
HhowE  by  EaM  in  hia  well-lmown  work,  Daa  Bvangelium  Mardons  in  seiner  urspriing- 
Ijoheu  Geatall,  Konigsberg,  1823.  Consult  the  Author's  work  on  the  GospelB,  p.  106,  E 
The  counter-aasortioas  of  Scli<U«  in  Ullmann's  Studien  (B.  iL  H.  S)  slill  remain  unffltab- 
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part  of  the  Evangelist's  work.  I'or,  witliout  a  formal  closo,  it 
breaks  off  with  the  second  year  of  Paul's  impriBonment  at  Rome  ; 
and  as  Luke  was  in  company  with  Paul  during  that  imprisonment, 
we  can  assign  the  place  of  composition  with  much  prohahiiity. 
Further,  as  nothing  is  added  about  the  issue  of  Paul's  affeirs, 
there  remains  but  little  ohBCurity  as  to  the  time,  of  the  composition 
of  the  Gospel.  It  must  have  been  written  shortly  before  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Borne,  and  about 
sixty-four  years  aftef  the  birth  of  Christ.  For  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  great  space  of  time  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  Grospel 
and  that  of  the  Acts,  as  the  two  works  are  so  closely  connect- 
ed. In  all  probability,  also,  Luke's  accLuaintance  with  Theophilus 
was  the  fruit  of  his  stay  in  Eome.  Be  WeUe  (Einleitung  ms.  K. 
T.,  8.  182)  draws  from  such  passages  as  Luko  xxi.  17,  ff.,  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  G-ospel  must  have  been  written  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  "Jerusalem  ;  but  our  remarl^  on  Matth.  sxiv.  15,  wiH  show 
that  this  conclusion  is  untenable. 


§  7.  On  the  Harmony  of  the  G-ospel-Histort. 

The  propensity  to  look  everywhere  for  connexion  and  unity,  is 
too  deeply  seated  in  human  nature  not  to  have  sought  its  gratifica- 
tion in  attempts  to  form  a  connected  account  of  the  Saviour's  Hfe 
out  of  the  different  Gospels.  Such  an  undertaking  meets  a  practi- 
cal want,  by  rendering  easier  the  survey  of  all  the  circumstances  in 
his  life  ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear,  even  at  a  very 
early  period,  of  attempts  to  form  the  different  accounts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists into  a  connected  whole,  such  as  were  made  by  Taiian,"^  Am- 
monius,  and  EuseUus.  But  the  narratives  of  the  EvangeHsts  do 
not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  certain  and  strictly  scientific 
unity.  The  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a  Gospel  har- 
mony lie  in  this,  that  some  of  the  Evangelists  have  conducted 
their  narratives  with  no  reference  to  the  order  of  time.  They 
begin  their  histories,  indeed,  with  the  Saviour's  birth,  and  close 
them  with  his  death,  as  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  a  biogra- 
phy ;  but  the  mam  body  of  the  Gospel-history — the  exhibition 
of  the  official  labours  of  Jesus— is  so  treated,  that  the  intention  of 
preserving  a  definite  chronological  order  in  the  events  narrated  is 

*  Toiiim's  work  I  have  called,  in  my  History  of  the  Gospels,  p.  335,  ff.,  a  Harmony 
of  the  >QospolH ;  but  the  zeal  witliwhioli  Thoodoret,  in  the  fifth  century,  caused  it  to  be 
dflBtroyed,  points  to  grave  heretical  corruptions  wMob  iii  contained.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  TaiJan  made  a  compilation  &om  the  whole  Gospel-coEection,  such  as  suited  his  pur- 
poses, and  took  tha  liborty  of  makmg  cooEiderabla  alterations  in  the  text,  which  his  ad- 
horente  probably  forther  increaHed.  Ooncemii^  otlier  harmonies,  eonfinlt  §  9  of  this 
Introduotiou. 
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nowhere  perceptible.  In  Matthew,  first  of  all,  there  is  found  from 
the  temptation  (ch.  iv,),  down  to  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (xx. 
17),  no  exact  statement  of  time  which  might  serve  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material.  For  the  most  part,  the  Evangelist  passes 
from  one  point  to  another,  without  any  thing  to  fix  the  timo  (iv.  12, 
18,  23  ;  viii.  5,  18,  23,  28  ;  is.  1,  9,  35  ;)  or  he  uses  an  indefinite 
tSte,  then,  to  connect  them  (iii.  13  ;  it.  1 ;  ix.  14 ;  xi,  20  ;  xii.  22, 
38  ;  XV.  1);  or  he  arranges  the  several  histories,  one  after  an- 
other, with  the  comprehensive  formulas,  iv  raX^  ^fiepaig  insivat^, 
in  those  days  (iii.  1 ;  siii.  1),  iv  iKeCv(j)  t0  Koipu,  in  that  time  (xiv. 
1),  Iv  iicEivy  T5  &pa,  in  that  howr  (xviii.  1).  Precise  statements  as 
to  time  (as  Matth.  xvii.  1,  tied'  iffiipa^  e|,  after  six  days)  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  large  collections  of  discourses  in  Matthew  show 
that  his  prevailing  aim  was  to  portray  the  character  of  Jesus,  apart 
from  time  and  place,  and,  by  a  grouping  together  of  kindred  actions 
and  discourses,  to  bring  him  before  the  reader's  mind  in  his  differ- 
ent spheres  of  labour.  In  the  case  of  Mark,  this  neglect  of 
time  and  place  is  still  more  striking :  even  these  genera!  data  are 
for  the  most  part  wanting  with  him.  He  usually  gives  his  narra- 
tive unaccompanied  by  remarks  ;  he  aims  merely  at  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  facts,  without  uniting  them  by  any  fixed  principle 
of  arrangement.  Luke's  chronology  appears  at  first  sight  more 
exact  ;  so  that  we  might  expect  to  find  in  him  events  narrated 
in  their  natural  succession.  At  the  very  commencement,  in 
ch.  i.  3,  KttSef^f,  in  order  (see  comment,  on  the  passage),  seems 
to  point  to  a  chronological  arrangement  ;  then  follows  (ui.  1) 
a  very  important  date  for  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ; 
and  (iii,  23)  he  remarks  that  the  Saviour  was  thirty  years  of 
age  at  his  entrance  on  his  ministry.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  the 
Gospel,  we  find  the  same  indeflniteness  in  his  arrangement  aa 
in  that  of  the  others.  For  the  most  part,  Luke,  too,  joins  one 
narration  to  another,  without  statement  of  time  (iv.  16,  31 ;  v. 
12,  33  ;  vii.  18,  36  ;  viii.  26  ;  ix.  1,  18);  sometimes  the  indefi- 
nite transitions  (isra  -ravra,  after  this  (v.  27),  iv  jiip,  tuv  ■/mepuv, 
on  one  of  the  days  (v.  17  ;  viii.  22),  and  the  like,  are  inter- 
changed ;  so  that  it  often  becomes  doubtful  whether,  even  in  Luke, 
events  are  always  arranged  according  to  the  succession  of  time ; 
but  still,  even  if  this  he  probable,  a  complete  arrangement  of  the 
events  in  the  Saviour's  life  cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
Luke,  because  no  fixed  points  of  connexion  with  the  other  Gos- 
pels can  be  laid  down  in  the  body  of  the  narrative— that  is, 
from  the  baptism  of  Jesus  to  his  last  journey  to  the  feast  (Matth, 
XX,  17;  Mark  x.  32;  Luke  xviii.  31);  for,  after  this,  there  is 
less  lack  of  chronological  data.  True,  it  might  be  thought,  that 
such  a  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  transfiguration, 
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since  all  the  thi'ee  Evangelists  (Matth.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  Luke 
ix,  28)  connect  it  with  what  precedes  by  fiefi'  jj/i^po?  tf,  after 
six  days.  (The  ^ktu  ■f/idpai,  in  Luke  are  the  same  period,  but 
differently  reckoned).  Yet  if,  commencing  at  this  point,  we  make 
the  attempt  to  arrange  the  events  backwards  and  onwards,  the 
thread  is  soon  lost.  But  if,  with  the  events,  it  appears  impossi- 
blo  to  connect  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists  into 
derly  whole,  it  is  still  more  so  with  the  discourses.  What  { 
in  Matthew  (v — vii.,  x.,  xiii.,  xxiii.,  and  in  several  othev  places)  as 
spoken  in  connexion,  Luke  gives  broken  up  and  widely  scattered  ; 
so  .that  the  very  first  attempt  to  restore  the  different  parts  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  to  their  chronological  connexion,  demonstrates 
the  impossibility  of  bo  doing,  at  least  if  the  compilation,  instead  of 
serving  merely  a  practical  purpose,  is  to  claim  scientific  certainty. 

Thus  John  alone  remains,  whose  careful  chronological  arrange- 
ment sti-iltes  the  eye,  and  who  seems,  therefore,  to  afford  very  im- 
portant materials  for  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  chief 
events  at  least,  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  For  though,  now  and 
then,  an  indefinite  ftera  ravra,  after  this,  occurs  even  in  John  (as 
iii.  22 ;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  1,  and  elsewhere),  he  usually  states  exactly, 
whether  one  day  (i.  29,  35,  44  ;  vi.  22  ;  xii.  12),  or  two  (iv.  40.  43), 
or  three  (ii.  1),  or  several  days,  intervened  between  the  events  re- 
corded. The  discourses,  also,  are  in  John  so  connected  with  the 
occurrences  mentioned,  and  are  so  complete  in  themselves,  that  they 
acquire,  in  their  full  extent,  a  fixed  chronological  place.  The  chief 
point,  however,  is  that  John  gives  us  great  divisions  in  the  life  of 
oiu-  Lord,  between  which  we  can  endeavour  to  arrange  the  separate 
events.  Besides  the  last  passover  (xiii.  1),  which  is  mentioned  by 
the  synoptical  Evangelists  &]so,  he  speaks  distinctly  of  another  pass- 
over,  at  which  Jesus  was  present  (ii.  13) ;  and  between  these  two 
fixed  points  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
John  mentions  further  two  feasts  which  the  Saviour  celebrated  at 
Jerusalem— viz.,  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (x.  22), 
and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (vii.  2).  Besides  these,  mention  is 
made  (v.  1)  of  another  feast ;  but  its  character  is  left  undetermined. 
If  we  possessed  only  the  records  of  the  first  three  Grospele,  we  should 
know  nothing  certain  of  these  journeys  of  Jesus  to  the  feasts  ;  we 
could  only  arrive  at  the  probable  conclusion,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  neglected  the  Old  Testament  command  (Ex.  xxiii. 
17)  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  feasts,  since  we  find 
him  BO  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  the  law  in  other  points. 
Tet  there  is  no  clear  evidence,  even  from  John,  of  the  number  of 
journeys  to  the  feasts,  which  took  place  during  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  hence  the  relation  of  the  occurrences  to  the  chronology 
of  Christ's  active  ministry  still  remains  obscure.     "What  John  nar- 
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rates,  certainly  occurred  in  the  order  in  which  he  narrates  it ;  hut  it 
is  Uncertain  how  long  a  period  is  included— whether  he  details  the 
events  of  one  year,  of  two  years,  or  of  several.  First  of  all,  we 
cannot  provo  that  John  has  left  no  journey  of  Jesus  to  the  feasts 
urnnentioned.  Moreover,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  passage  (v.  1*) 
makes  his  whole  chronology  uncertain ;  for  although  much  may 
he  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  festival  there  referred 
to  was  a  paseoverjf  yet  this  cannot  he  fully  E^certaancd,  particularly 
as  we  read  so  soon  m  vi.  4  of  another  nearly  approaching  passover ; 
for  it  iSj  after  all,  harsh  to  refer  ^yyi'?,  near,  to  the  passover  that 
was  gone  hy,  as  Br.  Patdus  does.  (See  the  retrospect  quoted  in  the 
note.)  Whether,  therefore,  according  to  John's  representation,  Jesus 
celebrated  three  passovera  or  four  at  Jerusalem  during  hia  ministry, 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  ;J  and  how  difficult  it  must 
be  to  use  the  notices  of  John  respecting  the  journeys  of  Jesus, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  historical  materials  of  the  other 
Gospels,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  one  circumstance,  that,  m 
he  gives  hardly  any  information  about  the  life  of  Jesus  but  such 
as  the  other  Evangelists  had  not  given,  no  point  of  contact  between 
them  and  him  can  be  assigned.  The  history  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (John  vi.  1-15),  with  the  walldng  on  the  sea  imme- 
diately following  it  (vi.  16-21),  is  the  only  event  which  is  parallel 
with  Matthew  (xiv.  13,  ffi),  Mark  (vi.  30,  ffi),  and  Luke  (ix.  10,  ff,); 
and  the  first  two  Evangelists,  Matthew  and  Mark,  hke  John,  con- 
nect Christ's  walldng  on  the  sea  with  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand. Yet  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  connexion  of  events  cannot  be 
pursued  with  certainty,  and,  on  the  other,  the  exact  time  of  the 
miraculous  feeding  is  uncertain,  even  in  John,  on  account  of  the  in- 
definiteness of  V.  1  and  vi.  4,  so  we  reach  nothing  conclusive  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  from  this  single  point  of  contact. § 
Whether  any  particular  event  belongs  to  the  beginning  or  the 
close  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  is  sufficiently  shewn,  it  ia 

*  Kaiser,  in  Mb  Synopsis  (Nilmberg-,  1838),  regards  it  B3  a  feaat  of  tabeniaclea.  Con- 
sult Uie  commeataiy  on  the  passage. 

I  (jonsult  the  chronological  retrospect  at  the  end  of  tlie  flrat  volmue  of  Dr.  Pisoius' 
Commenfaiy  on  iiie  Gospels. 

X  In  reference  to  the  olironological  difficulties  in  John's  Qoapel  itaeli;  we  must  fhr- 
thBr  compare  the  paasagB  (s.  22)  in  which  John  passes  on  to  the  feast  of  tho  dedica- 
tion, in  a  way  that  leaves  it  altogether  uncertain  how  the  presence  of  Joaua  at  that  feast 
standfi  related  to  his  preeenoe  at  the  fe^t  of  tabernacles  (vii.  2),  since  no  mention  is  made 
either  of  his  going  away  or  remaining.  It  might  even  be  thought  to  be  tho  feast  of  de- 
dication in  another  year,  were  it  not  tiiat  the  ftJlowmg  discourse  (x.  21,  28)  refers  too 
phunly  to  the  preceding  context  (x.  12,  13). 

g  Jnat  so  Lucke  observes  in  his  Oimimenlm-  iibm-  den  Johosmes,  Th.  i,  S.  B26 :  "  How 
that  which  John  has  mentioned  out  of  the  variety  of  events  may  bo  chronologically 
harmonized  with  what  the  first  three  Evangelists  narrate  in  the  above-mentioned  (mid- 
dle) period,  is  an  insolvable  problem  of  historica]  criticism."  See  tho  further  remarks,  S. 
611,  615,  ofthe  same  work. 
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true,  partly  hj  its  position  in  the  Gospels,  partly  by  its  internal 
cliaiacter;  but  the  character  of  the  Evangelists'  narrative,  who 
commonly  leave  time  and  place  undetermined,  admits  of  oUr  bring- 
ing neither  all  the  separate  incidents  recorded  of  the  Saviour, 
nor  his  discourses,  mto  precise  chronological  connexion.  We, 
therefore,  take  the  Gospel-hiatory  as  it  is  given  to  us,  following  the 
chronological  order  as  far  as  the  Evangehsts  enable  us  to  discover  it 
plainly,  but  nowhere  bringing  it  out  violently  and  artificially  where 
it  has  not  been  given.  According  to  the  synopsis  of  -De  WeUe  and 
LucM,  which  we  take  as  the  foundation  of  our  exposition,  we  shall 
first  treat  of  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  and  his  baptism ; 
and,  last,  of  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion (combining  John's  description  of  these  latter  circumstancee)  ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  intermediate  materials  of  the  Gospel-history, 
■we  shall  chiefly  follow  Matthew,  incorporating  with  his  narrative— 
where  they  appear  to  ue  most  probably  to  belong— those  portions 
contained  only  in  Mark  and  Luke,  or  in  either  one  of  them.  The 
editors  of  the  synopsis  have,  indeed,  treated  this  part  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  give  the  whole  matter  three  times  over  'according  to 
the  order  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  A  threefold  exegetical  dis- 
cussion of  this  part  would  certainly  have  secured  no  small  advan- 
tages ;  they  had,  however,  to  be  sacrificed,  as  requiring  too  much 
space, 

§  8.  On  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel-Histoey. 

The  description  given  above  of  the  origui  of  the  Gospels  from 
separate  memoirs,  whose  authors  are  unknown,  the  character  of  the 
Gospel-history  itself,  through  a  large  portion  of  which  we  can  trace 
no  chronological  arrangement,  and  lastly,  the  distinct  discrepancies 
discoverable  in  various  events,  particularly  in  the  composition  of 
the  discourses — are  all  circumstances  which  seem  to  endanger 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospel-history,  espeeialiy  in  such  events 
as  lay  without  the  immediate  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  narrators, 
as,  for  instance,  the  childhood  of  Jesus.  The  Gospels  seem  in  this 
.  way  to  acquire  the  appearance  of  an  unarranged  aggregate  of  se- 
parate and  uncertain  accounts,  which  neither  agree  precisely  with 
each  other,  nor  even,  in  each  individual  Gospel,  stand  in  strict  con- 
nexion. The  older  theology  was  apprehensive  that,  by  a  view  such 
as  modem  criticism  has  established,  the  sacred  character  of  the  Gos- 
pel-history would  be  entirely  taken  away.  Starting  from  the  literal 
inspiration®  of  the  sacred  writers,  they  laboured  to  force  a  harmony, 

*  I  distinguish  literal  inapiration  &om  verbal,  and  maintain  tlie  lailer,  wWle  I  deny 
the  former.  The  distinction  between  ttieni  does  not  lie,  fl3  I  think,  in  the  essence  and  the 
form  (for  the  form,  too,  ia  necessary  in  one  aspect),  but  in  tlie  esseniiol  and  the  nneisea- 
Hat  form.    But  Uie  question,  Wiiere  is  the  essential  in  tiia  form  separated  from  the  uwf 
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«nd  to  reconcile  all  aiscrepanoies  in  facts  and  words  ;  but,  from  the 
character  of  the  Goapels,  thia  procedure  could  not  but  lead  to  the 
most  arbitrary  treatment ;— that  is  to  say,  wherever  there  appeared 
a  difference,  whether  in  the  events  or  in  the  discourses,  the  event  or 
the  discourse  was  always  said  to  have  been  twice,  and  sometimes 
even  thrice  repeated. '  By  setting  up  the  principle,  therefore,  that 
the  Gospel-history  must  agree  in  aU  things  external  and  non-essen- 
tial, they  put  weapons  into  the  hauds  of  the  enemies  of  God's  "Word  ; 
the  evident  non-agreement  was  used  as  an  argument  for  denying 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.  The  true  course,  therefore,  is,  in 
this  case,  also,  to  adhere  to  the  truth,  plainly  to  acknowledge  the 
evident  fact  of  discrepancies  in  the  Gospel-history,  to  seek  for  a  re- 
conciliation of  these  variations  where  it  presents  itself  naturally,  but 
■,  to  resort  to  nothing  far-fetched  or  forced.  An  eostemal  agreement 
in  the  Gospel-histoiy  should  not  be  absolutely  required  as  proof 
of  its  divinity,  any  more  than  in  the  formations  of  nature ;  as 
in  them  exact  regularity  is  combined  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
80  also,  in  the  Gospel-history,  perfect  agreement  in  what  is  es- 
sential, is  foimd  with  the  freest  treatment  of  what  is  unessen- 
tial.'* The  eredibihty  of  the  Gospel-history  is  securely  based  only 
on  the  identity  of  that  vital  principle  which  reigned  in  all  the  indi- 
vidual Evangelists,  and  in  which  the  whole  new  communion,  of 
which  they  were  but  members,  shared.  That  vital  principle  was  the 
Spirit  who  guides  into  all  truth.  But  this  Spirit,  who  inspired  the 
Evangelists  and  the  whole  company  of  the  apostles,  neither  relieved 
them  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  historical  inquiry,  as,  for 
instance,  the  use  of  fiimily  memoirs  or  narratives  of  single  events  ; 
nor  did  he  obliterate  their  peculiarities,  and  use  them  as  passive 
organs;  lie  rather  spiritualized  their  individual  capacities  and 
powers,  gave  them  a  sure  fe,culty  (tact)  of  separating  every 
thittg  false  in  matters  of  faith  and  in  the  essentials  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  of  recognizing,  what  was  genuine  and  appropriate,  and  of 
arranging    it ,  according   to    a   profounder   principle.      Although, 

mniial  f — wliat  ia  word,  what  is  Idler  ? — will  never  admit  of  being  answered  as  respeota 
Individnal  cases,  so  that  all  shsR  be  satisfled,  because  the  mind's  subjective  attitude  ex- 
ercises too  mucli  influence  over  our  views  on  the  point.  In  genera],  however,  tliose  who 
are  ore  in  the  principles,  will  be  able  to  noite  in  this  canon:  The  firrm  of  Scriptm-e  is  io 
he  regarded  as  eseenUol,  asfier  as  His  amnecied  wilh  whalis  essential  in  t!ie  docMne,  and 
is,  eonseqtienUy,  aiso  lo  be  ascribed  to  inspiraHon ;  il  is  only  where  there  is  no  such  cametmim, 
that  thefomt  is  lobe  regarded  as  unessential.  Consult,  flirther,  Thohick's  excellent  disser- 
tation on  ttie  oontradictlojis  in  the  Gospels,  in  his  Glaabw&rdigkeil  der  Evangelischen 
Geschichte  gegen  Slrams,  Hamburg,  1B37,  S.  429,  ff.,  which  preserves  just  the  right  me- 

*  Literal  agreement  in  the  Gospels,  would  ha,ve  suggested  to  the  enemies  of  the  truth, 
the  charge  of  a  concert  among  the  authors  to  deceive ;  tis  Scripture  now  is,  it  appears  at 
once  divine  and  human.  [A  clear  distinction  must  bo  drawn  between -iiaii'atons  and  eon- 
tradiolions.  The  former  may,  of  course,  he  assumed  in  the  Evangelists.  We  must  re- 
quire the  strongest  evidence  hefbre  admitting  the  latter. — [E. 
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therefore,  the  Evangelists  sonretimes  threw  the  elements  of  onr 
Lord's  diBOonrses  into  other  than  their  original  comhinotions,  the 
import  of  those  parts,  although  modifled,  is  not  altered.  For,  as  the 
living  Word,  which  the  Lord  himself  was,  wrought  in  the  Evange- 
lists also,  and  inspired  them,  it  formed  in  each  of  them  a  new  spirit- 
ual whole,  in  which  the  memhers  of  the  separated  whole  appear 
harmoniously  re-united. 

This  view  of  the  Scripture— of  its  unity  in  essentials,  and  rts  di- 
versity in  non-Bseentials— equally  leads  away  from  the  superstitiouB 
reverence  of  the  itad  lata-,  and  prompts  to  the  searchfot  the  limng 
■  SvirU:  yet  it  stands  aloof  from  that  hollow  spirituality  which 
fancies  itself  able  to  do  without  the  external  TOrd,  and  therehy  falls 
into  the  danger  of  taHng  its  empty  dreams  for  essential  ideas  of  the 
truth.  Although,  therefore.  Providence  mtended  that  external 
proofs'of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  should  not  be  wanting,  yet 
it  has  not  permitted  that  the  credibility  of  the  events  recorded  rn 
them  should  be  incontrovertihly  demonstrated.  Occasions  are  left 
for  doubt  and  suspicion ;  and  by  these  the  Gospel  history  fulffls 
a  part  of  its  design,  smce  Christ,  in  Scripture,  as  woh  as  when 
personally  labouring  on  earth,  is  set  for  the  faU  of  many.  (Luke  n. 
34  )  In  every  reader  of  the  Gospel-history,  therefore,  is  presupposed 
a  readiness  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  truth  Where  this  exists,  the 
Gospel-history,  in  its  peonliar  character,  asserts  its  claims  with  over- 
whelmmg  force.  For,  although  the  Gospel  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  history  and  biography,  yet,  as  its  subject  is  itself  mcom- 
parahle,  it  is,  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  not  to  be  compared 
with  any  other  work  of  the  kind.  The  BvangeHsts  write  in  a  style 
of  childHke  artlessness  and  lofty  simpUoity,  such  as  are  found  nowhere 
else  thus  united.  Their  individual  views  and  feelings  entirely  dis- 
appear—they  narrate  without  making  leiections,  without  bursting 
into  expressions  of  praise,  or  blame,  or  admiration,  even  m  portray- 
ing the  sublimCBt  everfts.  They  appear,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  the 
oOTtemplation  of  the  mighty  picture  displayed  before  them,  and, 
forgettmo-  themselves,  redeot  its  features  in  then  pnro  truth.  The 
Onspel-history,  therefore,  bears  witness  to  itself  and  its  own  ci-edibil- 
ity  m  no  other  way  than  did  onr  Lord  himself ;  He  had  no  wrtness 
but  himself  and  the  Father,  {John  viii.  18)  ;  so  the  Gospol-his- 
torv  (like  the  Scripture  in  general)  bears  witness  to  itself  only 
through  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  reigns  in  it.  He  that  is  of  the 
tiutb,  hears  his  voioe. 

s  only  where  this  Spirit  has  not  yet  displayed  bis  power, 

..  ,1       _     ._.     iT,„i     il...     l,;..+.,..,r    r^      nlivist     IB     Oil 


It     IS     only     VHICIC     UUID      IJl-^i^M J--  '         "  .       '. 

that  the  conception  could  arise  that  the  history  ot  Olirist  is  on 
a  par  with  other  biographies  of  great  men  ;  and,  that,  therefore 
what  is  miraculous  in  it,  as  well  as  in  them,  should  be  regarded 

■    '  leratmg 
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as  a  myth.     The  want  of  personal  experience  of  the  regeneratmg 
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power  of  Christ — the  want  of  that  testimony  of  the  HiJy  Spint, 
■which  alone  assures  us  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
always  caused  offence  to  he  taken  at  the  miraculous  garb  that  in- 
vests the  person  of  our  Lord,  In  ancient  times  thia  offence  simply 
took  the  form  of  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  church.  It  is  re- 
served for  very  recent  times,  to  see  this  offence  pretending  to  be 
an  advance  in  Christian  science.  It  appeared  iirst  in  the  form  of 
what  was  called  the  imtural  explanation,  the  very  unnaturufness  of 
which  has,  however,  long  since  pronounced  its  condemnation ;  it 
needs,  accordingly,  no  further  refutation.  Then,  especially  since  the 
time  of  Gabkr,  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  mythical  explanation, 
which  also  has  heen  pushed  on  to  self-destruction  through  its  very 
extreme  appUcation  hy  Strauss.  The  inapplicabihty  of  the  mythi- 
cal expedition  to  the  life  of  Jesus  is  incontrovertibly  manifest :  1. 
From  the  nearness,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  documents  wMck  record  it 
— ^namely,  the  four  canonical  G-ospels,  the  antiquity  and  genuineness 
of  which  are  satisfectorily  demonstrable  on  internal  and  external 
grounds.  As  long  as  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous  events  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  were  living,  there  could  he  no  such  things  as  myths 
viz.,  forraatiens  of  involuntary  inventive  rumour— but  only  produc- 
tions of  enthusiasm  or  deceit ;  2.  From  the  acknowledged  genuine- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  principal  loritings  of  the  New  Testament.  Hitherto 
no  one  has  ventured  to  proaounce  the  chief  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
John  to  be  spurious,*  and  yet  they  contain  precisely  the  same  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  four  Gospels. 
This  appears,  consequently,  to  have  been  the  early  Christian  view. 
If  the  mythical  explanation  is  to  be  defended,  nothing  is  left  but  to 
pronounce  the  Apostle  Paul  an  enthusiast  or  a  deceiver ;  3.  The 
rise  of  the  OhiHstian  Church — the  coiitimdty  of  feeling  in  it— the 
purity  of  the  Spirit  thai  vjrought  in  it,  with  especial  power,  in  the  first 
centuries,  do  not  allow  us,  in  any  way,  to  conceive  of  merely  a  beau- 
tiful romance  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  these  phenomena. 
That  achureh  could  be  formed  of  Jews  and  heathen,  who  worshipped 
a  crucified  Son  of  G-od,  is,  according  to  the  mythical  view  of  the  hfe 
of  Jesus,  a  fitr  greater  miracle  than  aU  those  which  it  is  intended  to 
dispense  with.  It  is  only  from  the  records  of  the  Evangelists,  taken 
as  history,  that  this  fact  becomes  conceivable.  Since,  moreover,  in 
this  church,  while  gradually  extending  itself  over  the  world,  there 
was  Btni  a  constant  connexion  of  feeUng,  and  a  spirit  of  purity,  never 

*  Since  negative  criUoiam  has  advsDoed  to  its  extreme  limit,  it  ia  no  longer  myths, 
but  wilful  febiioalaons  which  are  discerned  ia  the  Gospela,  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apoatles,  and 
theietters  of  John.  In  this,  however,  the  theory  has  uttered  its  own  sentence  of  death. 
See  on  Uiia  pointj  my  Kritik  der  Et.  Geechiohte,  2  te  Aiifl.  {Critiosi  view  of  the  Gospel- 
Hatory,  2d  ed.)  §7  and  §  123447.— [E. 
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previously  beheld,  inspiied  if,  especially  in  tie  yery  early  times,  we 
cannot  perceive  where  we  can  Snd  room  for  the  pretended  formation 
of  mytha.  It  can  be  found  only  on  the  nnscientiSo  assumption,  that 
„^  „-,:.+:..n-  ron.iTfl«  dflte  froHi   tho   fiist  Christian   century.     The 


of  myths,     it  can  06  lounu  only  on  luc  uno^iou^.ii..  ,.^^^,; — .. 
no  Misting  records  date  from  the   first  Christian   century, 
mythical  scheme  appears,  accordmgly,  a  partial,  indecisive  mei 
The  decided  anti-Christian  spirit  will  pronounce  Chnstiamty,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  Scripture,  the  product  of  enthusiasm  and 


[Tho  theory  which  Stramg,  in  his  famous  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  at^ 
tempted  to  apply  to  the  history  of  Christ's  hhth,  life,  suffenngs, 
and  death,  needs  to  he  known,  as  to  its  general  features,  before  the 
remarks  in  tho  text  ahoTC,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  this  wort, 
can  be  understood.  Strauss  is  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Hegd 
—an  ultra-ideal  sohool-and  an  avowed  Pantheist.  Bntertammg 
such  philosophical  views,  a  miracle  was,  to  hhn,  impossible,  and  tho 
history  of  Jesus  could  not,  of  course,  be  hterally  true  ;  and,  to  ac- 
count for  the  form  of  our  present  Sospol-narratiTes,  he  adopted  a 
theory  somethmg  like  the  following :— Jesus  was  a  Jew,  who,  by 
early  training,  had  become  onthusisstically  deshous  of  seeing  the 
fulfflment  of  the  prophecies,  and,  at  length,  believed  hunself  to  be 
the  Messiah.  lilled  with  the  loftiest  ideas  of  purity,  and  of  the 
hish  destiny  of  man,  he  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  devoted 
disciples,  who  were  fired  with  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 
Tho  leadmg  idea  enforced  in  his  teaching,  was  the  union  attainable 
between  the  human  mind  and  the  divine.  At  length  he  died  a 
violent  death,  from  havhig  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees.  A 
mere  skeleton  is  all  that  Strauss  leaves  of  his  hfe  as  historioany 
true  It  is  not  true,  he  says,  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin- 
that  ho  wrought  miracIes-Hiat  he  rose  frem  the  dead-and  as- 
cended to  heaven.  Then  his  disciples  must  have  deceived  us,  wo 
are  ready  to  exclaim.  No,  says  Strauss.  The  accounts  of  him  con- 
tained in  the  Gospels  were  tho  product  of  their  fervid  unagma- 
tions  ;  and,  without  the  sHghteat  intention  to  deceive,  there  grew  up 
among  his  fo;ilower8  a  complete  history,  adorned  with  all  that  they 
thought  eould  render  their  master's  memory  glonous.  The  Old  1  os- 
tament  was  the  principal  source  of  the  additions  thus  made  to  the 
simple  narrative  of  Christ's  Hfe.  Whatever  they  fbund  there  of  en- 
dowments from  above,  was  at  onoe  ascribed  to  the  Saviour,  who,  m 
their  view,  must  possess  ah  that  Heaven  had  ever  bestowed  on  man 
And,  m  particular,  they  sought,  to  embody  the  mam  doetnno  of 
then-  Master's  teachings-vi^.,  the  union  of  our  souls  with  God,  as 
the  aim  of  life,  in  his  person,  by  uniting  in  that  person  the  divine 
and  human  natures. 

Taken  alone,  the  theoiy  seems  too  baseless  to  have  been  senous- 
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ly  proposed  and  applied  in  two  considerable  volumes  ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  religious  opinion  in  Germany  throws  some  light  on  its  origin. 
What  Kaat  and  his  followers  denominated  moral  mterpretation — 
that  is,  giving  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  to  historical  facta— 
hid  been  exploded  sometime  previouslyj  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  natural  interpretation  adopted  by  the  nationalist  school,  with 
.  Faulus  at  their  head.  This  scheme  had,  in  its  turn,  been  exposed 
as  utterly  hollow,  because  it  was  plain  that  the  Evangelists  meant 
to  give  a  miraculous  history ;  and  it  is  dishonest  to  interpret  their 
language  otherwise.  Driven  from  these  two  refuges,  those  who 
would  not  take  the  Grospel-history  as  a  miraculous  one,  were  bound 
to  give  some  explanation  of  the  fact  of  such  a  history,  so  attested, 
being  in  existence.  And,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  G-ermany,  to 
assume  a  mythical  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Eome,  and 
many  other  nations,  Strauss  attempted  to  assign  the  history  of 
Jesus  to  such  a  period.  To  attain  his  end,  he  is  compelled  to  deny 
the  genuineness  of  every  ona  of  the  Gospels,  and  ascribes  thenl  all 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  ilrst  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  theory  hardly  needs  refutation.  The  work  is  a  repository  of 
all  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  harmony  of  the  four  QiDspels  ;  and, 
as  such,  may  cause  uneasiness  to  readers  who  are  not  properly  ac- 
quainted with  the  solutions  of  those  difficulties,  both  in  general  and 
,  in  paffcicular  instances  ;  but  it  could  not  satisfy  any  but  a  thorough- 
ly inSdel  mind,  glad  to  catch  at  any  hypothesis  that  gives  a  sem- 
blance of  ground  for  impugning  the  veracity  of  the  i 
Christ's  life].— 2V. 


g  9.  Survey  of  the  Liteeaturb. 

As  soon  as  the  active  labours  of  the  apostles,  who  wrought  chiefly 
with  the  living  Word,  ceased  in  the  church,  the  people  betook  them- 
selves to  those  written  legacies  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  the  church 
— in  order,  by  the  examination  of  the  written  Word,  partly  to  estab- 
lish themselves  more  thoroughly  in  the  known  truth,  and  partly  by 
it  to  separate  truth  and  falsehood.  Since  the  second  century,  many 
distinguished  men  have  devoted  their  powers  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  New  Testament  in  particular. 
Nevertheless,  its  contents  are  yet  unexhausted.  So  great  is  the 
depth  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  it  meets  the  utmost  wants  of  all 
times  and  all  relations,  of  every  degree  of  cultivation  and  develop-, 
ment.  It  lies,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  church's  progi"eas,  that 
by  gradual  advances  she  was  enabled  to  penetrate  with  ever-in- 
creasing depth  and  thoroughness  into  the  understanding  of  tbe 
Scriptures.     Our  own  times,  in  particular,  have  made  an  immense 
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advance  in  this  point,  tKat,  in  recognizing  more  and  more  the  com- 
prehensive aenee  of  Scripture,  we  have  learnt  to  regard  the  greater 
portions  of  previous  expositions  not  so  much  aa  absolutely  false,  as 
rather  embracing  but  a  single  phase  of  the  thought.  Hence  we  re- 
gard the  labours  of  centuries  to  understand  the  Scriptures  as  connect- 
ed, and  supplemental  to  one  another ;  while,  the  view  formerly- 
prevalent,  made  it  necessary  to  pronounce  all  the  various  expositions, 
e'scept  the  single  true  one,  a  mass  of  errors.  According  to  this,  the 
church  of  earlier  ages  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  utterly  fe,iled  to 
understand  the  Scriptures,  which  would  be  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  the  spirit  had  not  been  in  the  church.  "We  must  rather  say, 
that  the  church  has  always  understood  the  Bible  aright  in  essen- 
tials ;  but  that  a  still  profouader  understanding  of  it  has  been  grad- 
ually attained. . 

in  the  first  place,  as  respects  the  general  works  which  embrace 
the  whole  New  Testament,  we  do  not  possess  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  by  any  of  the  teachei^  in  the  early 
church  ;  they  used  to  apply  themselves  at  first  to  single  books.  It 
is  not  tiU  the  ninth  century,  that  the  Glossa  Ordmaria,  by  Wala^ 
frid  Strabo,  appears  as  a  continuous  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  if  indeed,  it  deserves  the  name  of  a  commentary  at  all. 
Subsequently  to  him,  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  and  Alphonsus  Tostatus, 
Bishop  of  Avilla,  in  Spain,  wrote  complete  commentaries  on  the 
entire  Scriptures— the  latter  in  twenty-three  fohos.  At  the  time 
of  the  Keformation,  Calvin  commented  on  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment except  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  ;  as  weU  as  Johann  Brenz, 
among  the  Lutherans,  seven  folios  of  whose  works  are  filled  with 
expositions  of  almost  all  the  books  in  the  Bible.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  several  works  appeared,  embracing  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. Besides  Hugo  Grotius  (in  his  Adnotationes  in  N.  T.,  2  vols. 
4to),  we  may  notice  particularly  the  collection  of  expositions  under 
the  name  Critici  Sacri  (London,  1660,  9  vols,  fol),  of  which  Polua 
[Pool]  prepared  an  abridgment  ;  and  further,  Oaiovii  Biblia  lUm- 
iraia  (Francof  1672,  4  vols,  fol.),  a  work  which  was  directed  against 
Grotius,  and  includes  the  exegetical  works  of  the  author.  These 
were  foUowed  by  P&ffs  edition  of  the  Bible,  Tubingen,  1729 
Wolfii  Ourffi  Philologies  et  Oriticte,  Hamburg,  1738,  4  vols,  4to 
Heumann's  Erklarung  dee  N.  T.,  Hanover,  1750,  12  vols.  8vo 
Moldenhauer's  Erklarung  der  Schriften  des  N.  T.,  Leipzig,  1763,  4 
vols.  4to  ;  J.  D.  Michaelis'  Ueborsetzung  des  N.  T:  mit  Anmer- 
kungen,  Gottingen,  1789,  3  vols.  4to ;  BengeHi  Gnomon  N.  T., 
TubingKi,  1773,  4to  ;  J.  G.  Eosenmiilleri  Schoha  in  N.  T.,  Norim- 
bergffi,  1777,  5  vols.  8vo.  (The  last  edition  [the  sixth]  appeared  in 
1825).  Henneberg  planned  a  complete  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament ;  but   only  the  first  volume,  containing  Matthew,  ap- 
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peared,  &atlia  and  Erfurt,  1829.  The  author  died  in  1831.  H.  A. 
"W,  Meyer  has  prepared  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  De 
Wette  has  also  published  an  exposition  of  the  New  Testament. 
Among  the  general  works  on  the  New  Testament,  we  must  also 
reclfon  the  well-known  Ohservationen-Sammlungen,  by  EapheHuSj 
(out  of  Xenophon,  Hamb.  1720  ;  out  of  Polybius  and  Arrian, 
Harab.  1715;  out  of  Herodotus,  Liineb,  1731),  Albert!  (Leiden, 
1725),  Kjpke  (Brefilau,  1725),  Eisner  (Utrecht,  1728),  Palairet 
(Leiden,  1752). 

As  regards  the  Gospel-coUection,^  the  expositions  of  Theophylact 
and  Euthymiue  Zigabenus  have  come  down  to  us.  The  ancient  ex- 
position which  Theophilus  of  Antioch  is  said  to  have  composed  on 
the  four  Gfospela,  is  lost.  Of  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  Mart. 
Chemnitaii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum,  continued  by  Poly- 
carpue  Lyser  and  Johann  Gerhard  (Hamb.  1704,  3  vols,  fol),  is 
particularly  distinguiehed.  Clericus  also  composed  a  similar  har- 
mony (Amsterd.  1669,  fol).  Of  more  recent  times,  tho  following 
include  all  the  four  Gospels  :  Kocheri  Analecta  (Altenh.  1766, 4to), 
which  are  aupplementaiy  to  Wolf's  Curas ;  J.  F,  G.  Sehula,  Anmer- 
kungen  iiber  die  vier  Evangelien,  Halle,  1794,  4to ;  Oh.  Th.  Kui- 
noel  (jommentaiius  in  Libros  N.  T,  Historicus,  Lips.  1807,  4  vols. 
8vo  (including  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles);  Paulue,  philologisch- 
kritischer  Commentar  iiber  das  N.  T.,  Liibeck,  1800-1808,  5  vols.; 
also  his  Exegetisches  Handhiich  iiber  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien, 
Heidelberg,  1880,  1831,  2  vols. ;  Fritzsche,  evangelia  quatuor  cum 
Notis,  Lips.  1825,  1830,  8vo.  The  first  volume  comprises  Matthew, 
the  second  Mark. 

Lastly  as  regards  the  single  Gospels.  Among  the  fathers  we 
possess  fragments  of  a  commentaiy  on  Matthew  by  Origen,  Chry- 
sostom  wrote  ninety-one  homilies  on  the  Gospel  by  Matthew.  Pos- 
sin  published  a  catena  on  this  Evangelist,  Tolosie,  1646,  In  later 
times  Salomo  van  Till,  FranM,  1708,  and  Jac,  Eisner,  Zwoll.,  1769. 
4to,  wrote  upon  Matthew.  Also,  Gcitz,  Erklarung  des  Matthaus  aus 
dem  Griechisch-Hebraischen  und  dem  Hebraischen,  Stuttgardt,  1785, 
8vo  ;  HeddSus,  Erklarung  des  Matthaus,  Stuttgardt  and  Tiibingen, 
1792,  2  vols  ;  Der  Eericht  des  Matthaus  von  Jesus  dem  Messiae,  by 
Bolten,  Altona,  1792,  8vo  ;  Kleuker's  Bihl^che  Sympathien,  Schles- 
wig,  1820  ;  Das  Evangelium  Matthai,  ertlart  von  Gratz  (of  Bonn), 
Tiibingen,  1821,  2  vols,  8vo  ;  Pires,  Commentariua  in  EvangeHum 
Matthfei,  Mogunt.,  1825.  Of  special  value  is  Tholuck's  "  Philolo- 
gisch-theologische  Auslegung  der  Borgpredigt  Christi  nach  Mat- 
thseus"  (Philological  and  Theol,  Com,  on  Ohrist's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  contained  in  Matthew.)     Hamburg,  1833. 

*  Por  tlie  complete  Uterature  Of  ibe  Goapel  harmcmiea,  see  "Ease's  Leben  Jesu,  S. 
18,  ft 
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Oil  the  Gospel  ty  Mark  we  have,  likewise  a  catena  edited  by 
Possin,  Kbme,  1673,  Jae.  Eisner  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Mark, 
Utreeiit,  1773  ;  and  Bolten  also,  Altona,  1795,  8vo  ;  Matthai  pub- 
lished an  Exposition  of  Mark,  by  Victor,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
and  other  G-reek  fathers,  Moscow,  1775,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Lastly,  in  reference  to  Luke,  we  have  a  catena  on  it  by  Corde- 
rius,  Antwerpen,  1628,  This  Gospel  was  separately  commented  on 
by  Pape,  Bremen,  1777, 1781,  2  vols.  Bvo  ;  by  Bolten,  Altona,  1796, 
8vo.  We  have  also  Monis,  Pralectiones  in  Lucse  Evangehum,  pub- 
lished by  0.  A.  Donat.  Leips.  1795,  8vo.  The  latest  works  on 
Luke,  are  SchoHa  in  Lucam  acripsit  Bomemann,  Lips,,  1830  ;  and 
Stein's  Oommentar  uber  den  Lucas.     Halle,  1830, 

Vol.  I.— 11 
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FIRST    PART. 
OF  THE  BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


FIRST  SECTION -MATTHEW'S  ACCOUNT. 

CELiFTERS   1.   AND   II, 


§  1.  Genealogy  of  Jescs. 

(MatUi.  i.  l-ll ;  Liiie  iii.  23-38.) 

While  Mark  at  once,  in  the  title  of  his  Gospel  (Mart  i.  1),  de- 
scribes Christ  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  Matthew  represents  him  aa  the 
Son  of  Man,  since  he  first  characterizes  him  as  the  promised  de- 
scendant of  the  two  great  heads  of  the  Old  Testament  economy — 
Abraham  and  Dayid — and  then  introduces  his  entire  genealogy. 
The  character  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  as  the  o<j>iiaTiic6v,  corporeal,  in 
the  nobler  sense  of  the  word,  and  its  special  adaptation  to  Jewish 
Christians,  show  themselves,  in  this  form  of  beginning,  too  plainly 
to  be  mistaken.  Since  Jesus  is  introduced  as  vlo^  'A^paajt,  Son  of 
Abraham,  he  appears  as  the  descendaat  of  him  whose  family  is 
blessed  among  the  families  of  mankind  ;  but,  as  Son  of  David,  he 
was  more  definitely  (^signed  to  a  branch  of  the  Abrabamie  race — 
viz.  the  family  of  him  who,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  described 
as  the  representative  of  the  future  head  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Both  expressions,  therefore,  point  out  Jesus  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. Yet  this  is  stUl  more  definitely  expressed  in  the  name  'li]aovg 
XpKPrfif,  Jesus  Christ.  'Ir/aovg, »  Jesus,  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
individual,  refers  immediately  to  the   Saviour  only  as  a  historical 

*  TheLXX.usa'IijooSffor-^e'ini  or  wifii,wliioh  latter  form  is  first  found  in  writinga, 
after  the  time  of  the  captivity-  The  name  marks  our  Lord'a  Bpiritoal  character,  and 
was  given  to  him  by  divine  ooramand  (Matth.  I  21),  to  intimate  his  eialtad  ealliog.  Just 
BO  the  Old  Testament  names,  Abraham,  Israel,  &o.,  denote  the  spiritu^  ohal'acter  which 
those  persons  wore  called  to  exhibit  amongst  mankind. 
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personage  ;  Xpi&rS^,  Ohrisi,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  the  official  name 
for  the  expected  deliverer  of  Israel.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hehrew 
rrfo,  Anointed,  which  word  ie  uaed  in  the  Old  Testament,  some- 
times  of  tings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  10  ;  xxvi.  16,  and  elsewhere)  ; 
sometimes  of  high-priests  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  and  elsewhere) ;  some- 
times of  prophets  (Pealm  cv.  15)  ;  because  all  these  persons  were 
consecrated  to  their  office  by  the  symbolical  rite  of  anointing  (on 
the  anointing  of  prophets  see  1  Kings  six.  16),  to  intimate,  that 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  office,  they  must  be  endowed  with 
spiritual  powers.  But  the  expression  is  rarely  used  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  the  royal  prophet  and  high-priest  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
,(Psahn  ii,  2 ;  Daniel  ix.  25.)  From  these  passages,  with  which 
others  were  connected,  in  wHch  the  anointing  was  viewed  spiritu- 
ally (eomp.  Is,  Ixi.  1,  with  Luke  iv,  18),  arose  the  name  Xpfurd?, 
wMch,  even  at  the  time  of  Clirist,  had  become  the  prevailing  oiHcial 
designation  of  the  great  desired  one.  In  this  view,  the  name 
"  Christ"  expresses  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
the  person  of  the  Saviour,  since  the  hamanity  is  the  anointed — the 
endowed ;  the  divine  power  is  the  anointing — ^the  endowing. 
Originally  the  Saviour  was  called  either  6  'Iijaov^,  with  reference  to 
his  historical  individuality,  or  b  XgtarSg,  with  reference  to  his  dig- 
nity; also,  'Itjaovg  6  X£y6im'og  Xi>icn6g  (Matth.  i.  16,  on  which  consult 
the  commentary).  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  two  terms 
were  united  into  the  collective  appellation  'l-rjoovg  Xptffr^f,  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  first  verse  in  Matthew  does  not,  perhaps,  form  merely 
a  superscription  for  the  subsecLuent  genealogy.  B(j3Aof  yeyEffeuf 
(=  nSiMpi  i|B  Gen.  v.  1)  means  primarily,  "  book  of  the  descent," 
"genealogy,"  and  forms  in  the  Old  Testament  the  general  super- 
scription to  the  genealogy  in  cLuestion,  and  to  the  accompanying 
biographical  sketches  by  which  it  is  carried  out  and  illustrated, 
Matthew  has  doubtless  employed  the  expression  here  in  a  similar 
manner.  His  Gospel  is  the  exposition  of  the  genealogy ;  the  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  promised  seed  of  Abraham  and  son  of  David, 
The  genealogy  in  Matthew,  compared  with  that  of  Lube,  shows 
plaiiily  the  different  character  of  the  two  Gospels.  While  Matthew 
begins  with  Abraham,  the  ancestral  father  of  the  Jewish  people, 
Luke  ascends  to  Adam,  the  first  father  of  the  whole  human  race — 
heathen  as  well  as  Jews — and  thus  connects  the  Saviour  with  human 
nature  as  such,  apart  from  all  national  individuality.  But  in  the 
particulars  we  find  that,  from  David  downwards,  the  two  genealogies 
vary,  Matthew  traces  the  line  of  descent  through  Solomon,  Luke 
through  another  son  of  David — Nathan.  Two  names  only— Sa- 
lathiel  and  Zorobabel  (see  Luke  iii.  27,  compared  with  Matth.  i.  12) 
— are  the  same  in  both,  the  rest  being  entirely  different  ;  but  these 
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persona  must  be  regarded  ae  livii^  at  different  times,  since  in 
Matthew  nine  persons  are  enumerated  between  them  and  Jesus,  and 
in  Luke  eighteen.®  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  quite  different  genealogies  of  Jesus,  was 
the  subject  of  learned  investigations,  even  in  the  earhest  times  of 
the  chnrch ;  Jidius  A/ricaniis,  in  particular,  gave  his  attention  to 
it  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  7.)  Three  hypotheses  f  for  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  have  been  framed  with  great  aeuteness  :  1.  The  sup- 
position of  a  levirate  marriage  (Dout.  xxv,  6)  ;  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, to  explain  aU,  we  must  forther  suppose,  that  the  two  brothers, 
who  had  successively  the  same  wife,  were  not  properly  brothers,  but 
step-brothers,  sons  of  the  same  mother  by  different  fethers  ;  be- 
cause, if  they  had  been  by  one  father,  the  genealogy  would  have 
been  the  same.  This  hypothesis  was  first  propounded  by  Julius 
A/ricanus  (ut  siipra).  Agreeably  to  it,  the  descent  would  be  as 
follows : 

David 


»h,  the  husband  of  Mary. 

This  hypothesis  explains  the  difference  ;  yet,  in  the  first  place, 
the  supposition  that  Jacob  and  Eli  had  the  same  wife,  one  after  the 
other,  and  were,  moreover,  step-brothers,  is  somewhat  harsh  ;  fur- 
ther, it  cannot  be  demonstrated  with  certainty  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  take  the  mame  of  the  real  father  in  the  ease  of  obhgatoiy 
marriages ;  and  lastly,  both  genealogies  would  be  those  of  Joseph, 
which  appears  unsuitable  on  this  account,  that  Jesus,  according  to 
the  flesh,  was  descended  from  David  and  Abraham,  not  through 
Joseph,  but  through  Mary.  That  step-brothers,  and  still  more  dis- 
tant relations,  were  also  bound  to  fulfil  the  levirate  maiTiage,  is 

*  Luke  has,  on  the  other  Bide,  also  between  Davifl  and  Salathiel  twenty  raembera ; 
Matthew  only  fourteen. — [E. 

■j-  Other  attempts  at  explaining  this  difficulty  aie  to  be  found  in  Wolf's  Ourse,  and 
Edcher's  Andeota,  but  thej  are  fntila  Consult  aiao  Saretthasiaa'  f>i0}io;  naraXlayyc, 
page  322,  seqq, 

i  JuUm  Afrisioms  omitB  Matthao  and  Lbti,  and  appears,  therefore,  to  liave  had  an- 
other reading  before  him,  or  to  have  transposed  the  names.  The  name,  however,  makes 
in  the  bjpotheaia 
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shewn  Jiy  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  his  Commentaries  on  tiie  Laws  of 
Moses  (Smith's  translation).  2.  The  aasamption  tliat  Mary  was 
an  heiress  (iTrUXijpo^,')  in  which  case  she  wonld  "be  obliged  to  marry 
within  her  own  tribe.  (Numb,  xxxvi  5-8).  The  husband  of  an 
heiress  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  enter  himself  in  the  family 
of  his  wife,  and  so  came  to  have  as  it  were  two  fathers.  In  this  way 
one  of  the  genealogies  would  indeed  be  that  of  Mary  ;  but  the  latter 
circumstance — viz.,  the  being  received  into  the  wife's  family,  and 
the  taking  the  name  of  the  father-in-law  on  the  part  of  those  who 
married  heiresses,  which  in  this  case  is  all-important,  is  precisely 
what  is  uncertain  ;  at  least  Nehemiah  vii,  63  is  not  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish it.®  This  hypothesis,  however,  though  it  does  not  sufSce  for 
Bolving  the  difficulty,  is  very  suitable  for  explaining  Mary's  journey 
to  Bethlehem.  (Luke  ii.  4.)  In  general  it  seems  well  suited  to  the 
course  of  development  in  David's  family,  that  that  hue  of  it  from 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  proceed,  should  close  with  an  hejiress,  who 
ended  it  in  giving  birth  to  the  promised  everlasting  heir  of  the 
throne  of  David.  We  may,  therefore,  combine  the  opinion,  that 
Mary  was  an  heiress,  with  (3)  the  third  hypothesis,  according  to 
which  the  genealogy  of  Mary  ia  given  by  Luke,  that,  of  Joseph  by 
Matthew.  Thus  Jesus  is  shewn,  as  well  on  the  father's  as  the 
mother's  side,  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  On  the  mother's  side 
the  descent  had  a  real  significance,  on  the  father's  an  ostensible  one. 
For,  as  Jesus  passed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  the.  son  of  Joseph 
(see  note  on.Matth.  xiii.  55),  the  Jews  acknowledged  him  in  this 
relation  also  as  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and  on  this  account  not  a 
doubt  of  his  descent  from  David  ia  ever  uttered  by  his  enemies. 
Agreeably  to  this  hypothesis,  Eli  (Luke  iiL  23)  would  be  ihe  father 
of  Mary  (with  which  the  Jewish  tradition  coincides,  see  LigMfoot, 
ad  Iqc^  ;  and  when  Joseph  is  called  his  eon,  "  son"  {vl6g)  is  here  to 
be  taken  iu  the  sense  of  "  son-in-law,"  as  Kuth  i,  11,  12,  and  else- 
where. Grenealogical  tables  are,  indeed,  unusual  in  the  case  of  wo- 
men, but  for  heiresses  they  m  uat  necessarily  exist ;  and  at  all  events 
the  father  of  Mary  had  assuredly  his  genealogy.  The  actual  descent 
of  Jesus  from  David  through  Mary,  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  a  merely  external  fact,  intended  to  fulfil  the  prophecies. 
The  prophecy  itself  that  the  Messiah  should  descend  from  Abraham 
and  David,  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  having  a  deeper  origin.  The 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  among  mankind,  presupposes  condi- 
tions and  preparations ;  and  these  not  merely  negative,  inas- 
much as  their  need  of  salvation  had  to  be  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  positive,  in  so  far  as  the  Messiah,  the  bloom  and  flower 
of  humanity,  must  stand  in  relation  to  the  root  from  which  he, 
sprang.  We  must  look  upon  the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  a  fact,  for 
*  Soo  /.  D.  Michaelis'  Commentaries  oa  the  Laws  of  Moaes  (Smith's  tranalation). 
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wMcli  preparation  was  made,  by  a  vein  of  nobler  life  flowing  through 
the  whole  line  of  our  Lord's  ancestors.  The  virgin  chosen  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah  could  not  spring  suddenly  from  the  bosom 
of  a  sinful  race.  Although  not  without  sin,  she  was  the  purest 
of  that  race.  And  that  she  was  such,  was  in  consequence  of 
het  election  hy  grace — her  being  born  of  the  holiest  family  of  man- 
kind. Aa  in  the  development  of  the  human  race  we  observe  certain 
families  growing  in  sin  and  wickedness,  so  we  find  families,  also,  in 
which  the  noblest  germs  of  life  are  possessed  and  cherished  from 
genertition  to  generatioit  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
familieB  which  have  been,  through  grace,  specially  shielded  from  the 
corruption  of  sin,  had  no  need  of  salvation ; — (this  is  to  be  view- 
ed as  absolutely  and  equally  necessary  for  all  men)— but  as  more 
ready  to  receive  salvation,  since,  as  being  of  the  truth,  they  more 
certainly, hear  Grod's  call. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  links  of  the  genealogy,  Mat- 
thew omits  several,  e.  g.,  ver.  8,  between  Joram  and  Joaias.  (See  1 
Chron.  iii.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  17.)  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  inserts 
Cainan  in  iii,  36,  whom  the  Hebrew  text  does  not  mention.  Doubt- 
less, this  name  is  derived  from  the  LXX.,  which  Luke,  as  a  HeUen- 
iat,  used  for  the  most  part.  The  LXX.  translators  may  have  received 
it  from  tradition,  (Eespecting  such  variations  of  the  LXX.  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  as  have  been  admitted  into  the  New  Test- 
ament, see  the  remarks  on  Luke  iv.  18.) 

Ver.  2. — Throughout  the  whole  genealogical  table,  Luke  appears 
in  the  character  of  a  relater  merely,  while  Matthew  adds  reflections ; 
he  divides  the  list  into  classes,  and  adds  special  observations. 
Of  Judah  he  remarks  that  he  had  brothers ;  probably  because  the 
patriarchs  of  Israel — the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob — appeared  to  call  for 
special  notice.  The  same  remark  is  made  o^Jechonias  (ver.  11) ;  in 
which  passage,  however,  the  term  ddehpof,  brethren,  must  be  taken 
in  a  wider  sense,  like  tva  (Grcn.  siii,  8)  of  father's  brothers,  as  Je- 
chonias  had  no  actual  brothers.     (1  Chron.  iii.  15,  16.) 

Ver,  3,— It  is  also  peculiar  to  the  genealogy  in  Matthew,  that  it 
several  times  mentions  women — a  circumstance  which  did  occur  in 
Jewish  genealogies,  if  any  thing  remarkable  gave  them  special  in- 
terest. (See  Surenhusii,  0i0X.  KaralX.  p.  110.)  Tamar  (Grcn, 
xxxviii,),  Babab  (Josh,  ii.),  Ruth,  Bathaheba,  are  named  by  Matthew. 
Tamar,  Rahab,*  and  Bathaheba,  are  liable  to  objection  on  account 
of  their  conduct ;  Ruth,  as  a  heathen  (Moabitesa).  That  they  were 
nevertheless  counted  worthy  to  be  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Mes- 

*  Whether  it  is  Ealiab  the  liarlot,  that  is  meant.  miKht  seem  uncertain,  bncausa  of  the 
ehronology;  she  comes  loo  near  ta  Obed  and  Jesse,  Davii's  Bncestors,  yet  the  exproa- 
BioD  i  'Paxaff  (with  the  arlicJe)  plainly  poiats  to  the  well-known  Rahab  mentioned  in 
Josh.  ii.     Perhaps  Matthew  has  omitted  soma  links. 
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siah,  must  have  imparted  to  tliem  a  very  special  and  peculiar  signi- 
ficance. Matthew  makes  this  circumetanco  stiU  more  prominent  by 
the  designation  in  t%  tov  Ovpiov,  from  her  who  had  belonged  to 
Uriah,  in  order  to  point  to  the  wondrous  deaHngs  of  God's  grace  in 
arranging  the  Messiah's  lineage.  As  examples  of  the  election  of 
grace,  of  renovation  by  faith  and  repentance,  and  of  being  received 
out  of  heathen  femilies  among  the  people  of  God,  the  persons  named 
are  noticed  even  by  the  Eahhins.  (See  Weistem's  New  Test.,  on 
ver.  3  compared  vdtb  Heb.  xi.  31.)  But  for  Matthew's  intention  to 
point  out  these  leadings  of  the  divine  hand  he  would  have  mentioned 
in  preference  the  celebrated  names  of  Sarah,  Eebecca,  Leah,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  6.— David,  as  a  principal  person,  as  it  were  a  hnot  in  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Messiah,  is  called  emphatically  6  ISMiXeve, 
the  king,  as  the  type  of  the  Messianic  king  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  and 
elsewhere).  A  similar  break  is  made  afterwards  (ver.  11),  by  the 
(leroiKeala  Ba(ivXS>vo^,  removal  to  Babylon,  —  al^aXuaia,  captivity. 
The  LXX.  use  jieroiKBoUi.  for  wVs  (Ezek,  xxxiii.  21). 

Ver.  16. — The  term  <ii^p,  man,  husband,  in  this  verse,  answers 
to  8po«sMs  (v.  19);  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  the  bridegroom 
was  already  regarded  as  the  possessor  of  the  bride.  (Gen.  xsix.  21 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  23,  24.)  Matthew  expresses  himself  very  carefully  ;  k^ 
^f  h/svvTi6i)  'IijffoCf,  from  whom,  was  born  Jesus,  in  order  to  mark 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  generation  of  Ohrist ;  ysvvav  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  tIktbiv  (Luke  i  13).  In  the  phrase  'Iijooii?  6 
Xeyofievo^  Xpirrrog,  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,  Xpiarog  appears  evi- 
dently as  the  official  name.  With  the  exception  of  this  phrase, 
Matthew  almost  always  uses  b  'Irfaov^,  or  b  Xpiaro^.  It  was  only 
gradually  that,  in  the  usage  of  the  church,  the  name  expressive  of 
the  human  character  of  the  Saviour  grew  up  into  so  close  a  con- 
nexion with  his  official  name,  that  the  two  have  formed  a  whole,  as 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings.  (See  Qers- 
dorf's  Beitrage  zur  Sprachcharacteristik,  S.  38,  ff.,.272,  ff.)  The 
X^eadai,  in  the  phrase  under  remark,  Uke  naXuadat  =  «'i|53  (on  which 
see  comment,  on  Luke  i,  32),  has,  in  this  place,  the  pregnant  mean- 
ing, "  to  be  called,  and  reaUy  to  be."  In  the  opposite  sense,  "to 
be  called,  without  being,"  the  expression  occurs  in  Ephes.  ii.  11, 
and  Matth.  xxvii.  IT.  It  has  frequently  no  emphasis,  either  the 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  in  Matth.  xxvi.  14,  Mark  xv,  7. 

Ver.  17 — Matthew  closes  his  genealogical  account  with  a  review 
of  the  different  divisions  which  may  be  made  in  the  generations 
from  Abraham  to  Christ.  He  notices  three  of  fourteen  gen- 
erations each,*'  which  may,  however,  be  reckoned  in  more  than  one 

*  Whothor  the  number  fourteen  has  a  reference  to  the  name  Davidj  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters of  which,  rectoned  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  make  up  the  uumber  fourteen, 
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way.  That  reckoning  appears  tlie  most  convenient,  according  to 
whieli  David  and  Joeiah  are  reckoned  twice,®  (at  the  close  of  one 
and  the  beginning  of  another  division),  and  Jesus  omitted.  If  the 
person  of  Jesus  is  to  he  reckoned  as  forming  the  close  of  the  third 
division,  David  only  oi^ht  to  be  reckoned  twice.  The  former  plan 
appears  to  me,  however,  preferable.  It  is  fitting  not  to  include 
Jesus  himself  in  the  generations,  as  we  ordinaiily  refrain  from 
doing  in  reckoning  a  person's  ancestry.  Besides,  since  Matthew,  as 
was  remarked,  has  omitted  some  links,  it  cannot  he  his  iaten- 
tion  to  lay  stress  on  the  number  fourteen,  nor  ought  this  arrange- 
ment to  he  regarded  as  a  mere  help  for  the  memory.  Bather 
it  is  his  purpose,  by  means  of  the  ecLUal  number,  to  point  out 
the  inward  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the  historical  development.! 
As  the  whole  history  of  the  world  moves  forward  in  its  development 
by  measured  periods,  and  as,  in  general,  every  greater  or  lesser 
whole,  in  the  wide  creation  of  God,  has  its  inward  gradations  ot 
progress,  through  which  it  advances  to  its  completion,  so  there  is  a 
regularity  in  the  development  of  that  family  also,  as  it  were  the  in- 
most life-pulse  of  mankind,  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come. 
Bmgel  recognized  correctly  this  fundamental  view  (in  his  Gnomon 
on  the  passage)  ;  but  the  particulars  which  he  adds,  as  well  as  his 
whole  chronological  system,  which  he  brings  mto  connexion  with  it, 
appear  to  me  untenable.  (Compare  further  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  John.) 

"We  must  notice  too  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  fam- 
ily table  of  three  times  fourteen  generations,  and  seventy-five  an- 
cestors extending  through  2000  or  4000  years,  with  which  the  Evan- 
gelists open  the  life  of  Christ.  The  possibility  of  exhihitmg  such  a 
genealogical  table,  always  proceeding  in  the  directest  fine  of  descent 
from  father  to  son,  and  that,  too,  of  a  family  long  livmg  in  the 
deepest  obscurity,  would  be  inexplicable  (since  even  the  distin- 
Sueh  a  auppoailioii  m^ht,  however,  agree  well  enough, 
■■a  whole  description-  Tho  number  fourteen  ia  moreover 
1  numher  which  the  Scriptures  treat  as  a  sacred  one. 
B  fourteen  thus  become  six  times  seven,  and  the  seventh  seven  opens  witli 
the  person  of  Ohriat. 

*  Similar  modes  of  reckoning  are  met  witii  in  other  cases.  A  simple  Naaarlte  row 
lasted  thirty  days,  a  double  one  not  sixty  hut  only  fifty-nine  days,  because  the  ^y  in  the 
middle  waa  reckoned  twice.  Tho  Germans  call  a  week  eight  days,  "aoht  Tage,"buttwo 
weeks,   fourteen  days,  "vierzehn  Tage;"  whQe   the  French  call  two  weeks,  "qninze 

t  The  omission  of  some  links  may  be  aaeiibed  fo  the  authors  of  the  genetdogy  in 
Joseph's  family.  Matthew  took  it  as  he  found  it,  without  making  any  alteration  in  it, 
and,  of  course,  his  xemai'ka  upon  it  eould  only  apply  to  its  existing  form.  Tho  -want  of 
some  of  the  links  can  have  no  influence  on  the  truth  of  tho  remarks  themselvea,  inas- 
mnoh  as  the  fundamental  thought,  that  all  things  unfbld  therasdvcB  in  God's  worhi  by 
measure  and  number,  applies  no  less  to  the  complete  geneahjgy  UiMi  to  the  shortened 
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guished  fttmilies,  whose  goaealogies  attract  tlie  eyes  of  millions, 
cannot  trace  their  pedigree  a- thousand  years,  and  none  of  them, 
in  a  direct  line),  unless  there  had  been  constantly  given  to  the  mem- 
here  of  this  line  a  clue  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  trace  them- 
selves out  in  the  multitude  of  families,  into  which  each  stock  and 
branch  was  subdivided,  in  order  to  hold  fast  thai  member  which  was 
destined  to  continue  ^he  succession.  This  clue  was  the  hope,  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  bom  in  the  family  of  Abrahaan  and  David. 
The  desire  of  beholdmg  him,  and  of  participating  in  his  grace  and 
glory,  suffered  not  the  attention  to  weary  through  a  thousand  years.* 
By  divine  arrangement  also,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  member  that 
continued  the  succession  might  become  doubtful,  it  was  again  plainly 
marked  out ;  so  that  the  hope  of  the  final  fuhilment  was  anew 
excited  and  maintained  in  activity  up  to  its  reahzation.  An  excel- 
lent view  of  the  miraculous  element  discoverable  in  the  construction 
of  these  genealogies,  is  given  by  Koppen  in  his  book:  Die  Bibel  ein 
Werk  der  gottlichen  Weisheit  (Leipzig,.  1798,  2  vols.  8vo.,  compare 
B.  ii.,  8.  199,  ff.); — a  new  edition  of  this  work  is  being  prepared  by 
Scheibel. 


§  3.  The  Bibth  of  Jesus. 

(Matth.  i.  18-25.) 
Matthew's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  characterized  by  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  brevity.  It  contains  not  a  single  chronolog- 
ical or  topographical  reference.  It  assumes  that  the  persons  are, 
in  general,  already  known  to  the  readers.  It  barely  sets  forth  in 
sober  narrative,  without  embellishment,  the  great  fact  of  the 
supernatural  birth  of  Jesus,  points  to  the  fulfilment  therein  of 
Old  Testament  prediction ;  and,  finally,  recounts  the  providential 
guidance  of  Joseph,  in  this  wondrous  event.  We  readily  pass 
by  the  want  of  circumstantial  vividness,  which  this  part  of  Mat-- 
thew's  narrative,  in  common  with  his  whole  Gospel,  discovers,  for 
the  sake  of  that  sober  air  of  genuine  h^torical  narration,  which  is 
prominent  thoughout ;  a  feature  which  his  poetical  effusions  render 
less  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  Luke.  Those  scholars,  therefore, 
are  in  error,  who,  while  opposed  to  the  general  application  of  the 
mythical  interpretation  to  the  history  of  Jesus,  have  yet  thought  it  ' 
necessary  to  admit  a  mythical  element  in  the  history  of  his  birth 
and  childhood.  Here,  in  fact,  the  supposition  appears  most 
strikingly  inadmissible,  smce,  if  the  events  did  not  take  place 
*  That  the  Jews  of  later  time  also  bestowed  great  care  npon  tlieir  family  registers  ia 
shown  by  Jvliua  Africamis,  aa  quoted  hylkseb.  i.  T.  ffes-ad  bad  them  all  aooghn  out.ind 
bomt,  eo  that  no  one  Bhonld  be  able  to  prove  that  his  tkcily  was  more  ancient  than  the 
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just  as  tlie  Evangelists  record  them,  gross  conceptions  about  the 
origin  of  JesuB  obtrude  themselves  upon  us.  For  as  Christ  is 
undeniably  a  historical  person,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
begotten  and  born,  to  affirm  the  mythical  character  of  the  Gos- 
pel-history, can  only  favour  a  view  that  is  destructive  of  the 
notion  of  a  Saviour— viz.,  that  Jesus  came  into  existence  in  an 
impure  manner,  siace  Mary  was  tmmarried  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
ception. The  alternative  resorted  to  that  Jesus  might  have  sprung 
from  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  is  self-refuted  by  its  unhis- 
torical  character  ;  for  if  the  circumstance^  that  Mary  was  with  child 
before  her  marriage,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  myths,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  she  gave  birth  to  Jesus,  and  even  that  Jesus  lived 
at  all,  may  equally  well  be  reckoned  among  them. 

Besides,  it  appears,  on  closer  consideration,  that  what  apparently 
most  reconamends  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus^  is  rather  unfavourable  to  it.  This  holds  good 
particularly  of  the  appeal  that  is  made  to  the  traditions  of  the  birth 
of  great  men  from  pure  virgins  (T^apdevoyevslg),  as  of  Buddha, 
Zoroaster,  Plato,  and  others.  Such  traditions  are  no  more  op- 
posed to  the  Bible  history,  than  are  analogous  longings  for  an 
expected  deliverer.  They  rather  attest  the  thoroughly  correct 
feeling  of  the  noblest  men  among  different  nations,  that,  in  the  way 
of  natural  generation,  and  thus  from  the  bosom  of  humaikity  alone, 
nothing  can  proceed  answering  to  the  ideal  existing  in  the  human 
spirit.  They  witness  to  the  general  longing  and  desire  for  such  a 
fact — to  the  truth  of  it  in  some  one  historical  manifestation.  Now, 
as  we  have  so  sober  a  historical  account  of  the  supernatural  concep- 
tion of  Jesus  in  a  pure  virgin,  as  that  of  Matthew,  which  with 
even  studied  plainness  repels  every  fanciful  idea ;  and,  as  aU 
the  phenomena  in  the  life  of  Jesus  confirm  the  opinion  of  his 
supernatural  birth,  since  there  is  realized  in  him,  that  ideal 
of  all  ideals,  which  could  never  proceed  from  sinful  humanity 
and  the  power  inherent  in  it ;  there  is  perfect  historical  foundation 
for  the  conviction,  that  this  general  longmg  is  fulfilled  in  the  person 
of  Jesus.  Jn  addition  to  this,  the  narrative  of  the  generation  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  stands  in  necessary  connexion  with  his 
whole  destination  to  be  the  physician  and  the  Saviour  of  diseased 
humanity,  since  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  who  is  himself  descend- 
ed from  the  fallen  race  of  man  could  have  any  power  to  heal  the 
hurt  from  which  they  suffer.  It  was  necessary,  indeed,  that  he 
should  be  most  closely  united  with  men,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  bone  of 
'their  bone  (Ephes.,v.  30),  yet,  at  the  same  time,  without  sin.  For 
this  reason,  he  was  not  begotten  by  any  man  from  sinful  seed, 
but  Mary,  touched  by  divine  fire  from  heaven,  received  into  her 
bosom  the  only    Begotten  of  the   Father  in  his   assumption  of 
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humanity.  If,  then,  we  recognise  in  Christ  not  a  mere  mani- 
festation, however  exalted,  of  humanity,  "but  an  actual  incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God  (John  i.  1,  14),  then  the  narrative 
of  his  supernatural  generation,  so  far  from  astoniehing  us,  seems 
for  the  Saviour  specially  natural  and  heiitting.  A  Saviour  con- 
ceived in  sin — sprung  from  the  sinful  race  of  man,  is  a  self-con- 
tradictory notion ;  the  very  idea  of  a  Saviour  rec[uires,  that  in  him 
there  should  be  manifested  something  higher,  something  heavenly, 
that  cannot  be  derived  from  what  exists  in  human  nature  itself,  ** 
But,  lastly,  the  mythical  view  of  the  history  of  Christ's  childhood 
must  be  seen  to  he  untenable  for  this  reason,  that  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  lived  considerable  time  after  the  ascension.  Her  state- 
ments were  accessible  to  each  of  the  apostles — any  error  could 
immediately  have  been  set  aeide  by  her  testimony. 

With  respect  to  the  appearances  of  angels,  the  mention  of  which 
in  Matthew's  narrative  might  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
point  in  proof  of  its  mythical  character,  we  must,  in  interpreting, 
chiefly  keep  in  view,  that  the  historian  reports  as  facts  the  appear- 
ances of  angels  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  places  of  his  Gospel.  En- 
tirely after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  'Matthew  incorpor- 
ates angelic  appearances  into  his  records,  as  belonging  to  the  actual 
economy  of  human  affahs ;  without  giving  the  sHghtest  hint  that 
he  himself  regards  them  as  mythical  expressions  for  psychological 
processes  {mere  illusions  of  fancy,  the  creation  of  passing  cir- 
cumstances), or  as  in  any  other  way  different  from  what  they 
seem.  The  business  of  the  expositor  extends  beyond  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  author's  view  only  in  so  far  aa  he  not  merely 
expounds,  but  also  vindicates  the  result  of  the  exposition ;  a 
duty  which,  in  the  present  position  of  science,  cannot  be  neglected. 
The  following  observations  may  suffice  to  meet  the  req^uirements  of 
the  present  case.  On  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  not  to 
conceive  of  the  angels  as  separated  from  men  by  an  impassable 
gulf;  hut  on  the  contrary,  as  actively  employed  around  and  in 
men— especially  in  th^  faithful.  (Heb.  i.  14.)  Usually,  how- 
ever, their  service  is  an  invisible  one.  The  possibility  of  their  be- 
coming visible  lies  in  the  nature  of  spirit  itself,  whose  indwelling 
energy  involves  a  capacity  of  making  itself  visible.  This  possibility, 
however,  according  to  God's  mode  of  dealing,  becomes  a  reality  only 
in  those  cases  where  it  subserves  men's  good— that  is,  for  the  pur- 
*  The  opinion  tliat  we  might  canoeive,  that,  aa  the  transfer  of  anything  sinful  from 
Maty  to  Jesus  waa  prevonted,  il  otmM  jiist  as  vidl  kmie  been  prevented  if  Joseph  Ttarl  iem 
his  father  in  the  ordimiry  way,  only  shifts  the  miracle  to  a  different  quarter,  without  get- 
ting- rid  of  it.  If  we  actnally  suppose  such  an  infiuencB  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fo  atey  the 
transfer  of  what  was  sinful  to  Jesus,  that  is  no  less  a  miracle  than  hia  generation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  But  wherefore  should  we  make  the  miracles  other  than  it  has  pleased  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  present  them  to  ns? 
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pose  of  instmction  and  guidance.    For  the  appearances  of  angels, 
like  other  miiism,  are  intended  to  give  to  man  the  assurance  of  his 
heing  led  hj  God,  to  saTe  him  from  his  tendencies  to  error.     In  this 
conaistB  their  importance  in  the  dirine  economy ;   hut,  compared 
with  other  forms  of  divme  communication,   they   are  manifestly 
subordinate.    The  agency  of  angels  has  reference  principaUy  ta  phy- 
sical eiistence.     They  are  the  hring  supports  and  sprmgs  of  motion 
to  the  world,  for  which  the  modern  mechanical  view  of  the  world 
has  substituted  what  are  called  powers  of  nature.     The  world 
of  morals  and  rehgion  is  the  scene  of  the  divme  Spirit's  agency. 
Oomp.  Heh.  i.  7-9,  and  14.     On  this  principle  we  can  explam 
why   to  one,   an   angel   appears   (sometimes,  in  a   dream,   some- 
times waking),  and  to  another,  the  Lord..    Caprice  is  inconceivable 
in   the   case;    the   different   forms   of  revelation  are   adapted  to 
the  condition  of  those   to   whom  they  are  granted.     Communica- 
tion by  dream  is  manifestly  the  lowest  grade  of  divine  revelation  ; 
it  is,  as  it  were,  one  that  takes  place  in  an  unconscious  state ; 
it  is  the  kind  made  to  Joseph,   who  discloses  m  the  Gospel 
narrative,   no   decidedly   spMtual   character.     From  the   appear- 
ances of  angels   seen  m   a  waking   state,  the  form  of  communi- 
cation rises  to  a  revelation  received  through  the  word  within,  which 
was  the  usual  form  of  receiving  the  higher  iniuences    in   the 
oases  of  Moses  and  all  the  prophets.     The  revelation  of  Jehovah 
hinself,  or  of  tte  Angel  •bt'  ifoxv,  appears  to  be  the  highest  grade, 
which  was  granted  only  to  the  princes  among  the  saints— an  Abra- 
ham, a  Jacob,  a  Moses,  and  a  Paul.     The  church  of  Christ  needs  no 
longer  angelic  appearances,  as  it  possesses  m  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
to  it  the  very  source  oi  aU  truth     The/orm  in  which  angels 
appeared  (with  wings,  garments,  and  the  Hke)  should  be  regarded 
as  quite  accidental,  deteimined  solely  by  the  conditions  under  wHch 
the  phenomenon  happens  to  take  phice.    Yet  m  him  who  sees 
the  angels,  the  unclosmg  of   the  inward  eye  is  an  invariable 
pre-requisite.     Celestial   manifestations  cannot,  Hke  the  objects 
of  the  outward  world,  be  beheld  by  every  one  with  the  bodily 
eye.     Even  though  other  persons  are  present,  he  only  for  whom  the 
visitation  is  designed  sees  the  angeh    Thus  the  angels  were  as- 
..  cending  and  descending  upon  Jesus  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was 
speaking  the  words  m  John  i.  51  to  the  apostles  ;  but  their  mward 
eye  was  still  closed  to  the  transactions  of  the  world  of  spirits.    Every 
appearance  of  angels,  accordingly,  should  he  conceived  not  merely  as 
an  outward  act,  but  ako  as  an  inward  effect  in  the  subject  who  sees 
it.     (See  Numb.  xsii.  31)    Lastly,  Christ,  the  Lord,  had  no  reve- 
ktion,*  but  was,  not  merely  a,  hut  the  revehition  of  God  in  human 
*  It  is  in  appeatajioe  only  that  Buoll  paaaages  aa  Luite  xsii.  43,  wliieii  spealta  of  ao 
angei  appearing  to  Ciiriat  in  GeiisemanB,  are  opposed  to  tliis  tiiouglit.     For  tiiat  angel 
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nature  itself ;  on  "him  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended — 
i.  e.,  lie  is  the  centre  and  the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  visi- 
ble and  the  invisible  world ;  so  that  the  entire  reciprocal  action  of 
these  two  portions  of  existence  ia  conducted  and  ordered  by  him. 
(See  note  on  John  i-  51). 

Ver.  18.— The  first  narrative  after  the  genealogy  is  introduced 
with  a  special  title,  in  which  'Itjoov  is,  in  all  probability,  a  spurious 
addition.  (See  Oersdorf,  ut  sup.  p.  89.)  Tsveai^,  as  the  most  He- 
braizing reading,  (^ni-rV^n),  is  preferable  to  yhvTpiq.  Magia,  also 
Mouldy.,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  0^55,  (Exod.  xv.  20 ;  Num.  xii.  1.) 
The  anxiety  of  the  Evangelist  to  represent  Mary  as  pure  and  inno- 
cent, cannot  tail  to  be  noticed.  In  addition  to  livjprevdelaTjg  yap  r^? 
It^rgbg  avTov,  Ms  mother  being  ietrothed,  he  says  expressly,  -nqlv  ^ 
avvsXOdv  dirovc,  before  they  came  together.  XweXBelv  (parallel 
with  TTogaKafisiv,  ver.  20,  25)  denotes  living  and  dwelling  together  aa 
husband  and  wife.  EigianeaOat  is  not  used  absolutely  for  sivm,  any 
more  than  k^j  is  so  used ;  it  rather  expresses  "  being,"  with  the  ad^ 
ditional  idea  of  "  being  recognized  as  such."  (On  in  TrvevfiaTog  dyiov, 
see  note  on  Luke  i.  35.) 

Ver.  19.^Matthew's  account  leaves  the  impression,  that  Mary 
did  not  make  known  her  condition  to  Joseph.  (On  this  point,  see 
further  the  remarks  on  Luke  ii.  39.)  When  he  noticed  it  himself, 
he  sought  to  put  her  away  without  a  stir  (Xde^a — i.  e.,  without  men- 
tioning the  cause  in  the  writing  of  divorcement).  'AnoXvsiv  denotes 
the  formal  dismissal  by  a  written  declaration.  (Deut.  xxiv.  1.)  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  custom,  Joseph  treated  his  betrothed  just  as  his 
wife  ;*  but  showed  himself  to  be  dUaio^,  Just,  upright.  This  term 
cannot  here,  as  in  Luke  i  6,  signify  one  who  diligently  fulfils  the 
precepts  of  the  law ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  ought  to  have  pre- 
ferred an  accusation  against  his  betrothed,  (Deut.  xsii.  23,  ff.)  But 
he  is  called  kind,  mild.  O^rysostom  :  XW^°^'  ^^'''swc^-  (Concern- 
ing the  significations  of  SiKoiog  and  its  derivatives,  compare  the  re- 
.  marks  on  Kom.  jii.  21.)  JiagadeeyfiaTt^eiv,  to  make  a  Tropadetypi,  ex- 
ample, contains  the  idea  of  <j>ave^uijai,  make  public,  but  with  the 
accessory  idea  of  disgrace.  (Heb.  vi.  6.)  Thus,  therefore,  the  fa- 
ther left  his  only-begotten  Son  and  his  mother,  just  as  he  does  his 
people  in  the  church,  to  pass  through  .evil  and  through  good  report ! 
That  God  permitted  even  the  appearance  of  having  committed  sin 
to  rest  upon  Mary  (for  her  pregnancy  must,  in  any  case,  have  ap- 
peared premature),  must  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  Mary,  as  a  trial 

revealed  nothing  to  him,  but  was  conoerned  only  with  his  phjisioal  eshauetioc ; — he  ap- 
peared to  him  merelj  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him  in  body. 

*  Maimanides  apud  Bus*  de  divort.  pag.  16.  Femiiia  as  quo  desponaata  est,  licet 
pondum  a  viro  cognita,  est  Tixor  viri  et,  si  sponsua  earn  velit  repudiare,  oportet  ut  id  faciat 
Jibello  repadil 
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intended  to  perfect  her  faitli ;  but  in  reference  to  Christ,  as  an  ad-  , 
ditional  trait  in  the  character  of  his  humiliation  ;  he  had  to  appear 
as  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,     (Eom.  viii.  3.) 

Ver.  20. — That  thifl  purpose,  to  which  he  thought  himself  com- 
pelled, should  have  caused  a  great  commotion  in  Joseph's  soul,  may 
be  supposed  probable.  But,  from  these  natural  processes  of 
mind,  and  from  any  dreams  or  illusions  of  fancy  which  they  may 
perhaps  have  produced,  there  is  distinguished  a  higher  influence, 
which  was  imparted  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  which  determined  him 
in  his  conduct  towards  Mary,  as  narrated  ver,  24,  25.  Nothing  in 
the  text  rec[uire6  as  to  assume,  in  this  angelic  visitation,  any  thing 
externally  visible ;  as  Joseph  saw  it  in  a  dream,  the  vision 
was  probably  internal.  The  same  God,  who  most  expressly  warns 
against  false  dreams  (Jer.  xxiii.  32,  xxis.  8),  not  unfrequently 
directs  his  people  by  true  ones  (Numb,  xii.  6)  ;  since,  for  the  sin- 
cere, who  were  really  concerned  for  the  truth,  and  for  what  was 
well-pleasing  to  Giod,  he  discloses  infallible  criteria  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish genuine  visions  from  false  ones.  Yet  as  these  are  modified 
by  individual  disposition,  they  can  he  reduced  to  no  objective  rules  ; 
all  divine  directions,  whether  by  dreams  or  any  other  commimica- 
tions,  are  dependent  upon  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  heart ;  the 
insincere  man  seeking  to  force,  as  it  were,  the  intimations  of  the 
divine  wiU,  always  hears  and  sees  falsely,  (T-vdvpeladai  is,  to  re- 
volve in  the  Ovfidg,  with  the  exercise  of  the  affections,  [See  Matth. 
ix.  4 ;  Acts  x,  19.]  Ka-r"  5vap  occurs  only  in  Matth.  ii.  12,  13,  19, 
22 ;  xxvii.  19.  The  phrase  icad'  vttuq  is  its  opposite,  but  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament.  'Ev  a-bry  =  hi  t^  KotUg.  av-njg,  the  child 
unborn,  yet  reposing  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  but  stiU  already 
existing.  The  preposition  ^k,  denotes  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the 
creative  cause  of  the  child's  existence.) 

Ver.  21.— The  indefinite  neuter  ysvvjjOev,  offspring,  is  more  pre- 
cisely characterized  as  son  ;  the  name  to  be  given  him  is  mentioned, 
and  the  meaning  of  his  name,  in  relation  to  his  appointed  work,  is 
set  forth,  A  signiflcanee  in  names  is  found  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  name,  according  to  its  proper  intention,  should  not  be  ar- 
bitrary, but  should  express  the  nature  of  him  who  bears  it.  Sin 
annihilates  this  original  significaney  of  names,  by  extinguishing  the 
capacity  of  ascertaining  the  inward  essence  ;  in  the  principal  charac- 
ters, however,  who  stand  as  the  bearers  of  what  is  noble  among  our , 
race,  the  Spirit  from  above  supplied  this  deficiency.  The  last  words 
of  the  verse  declare  the  great  and  exalted  destination  of  this  divinely- 
begotten  one  ;  he  is  described  as  the  aurq^,- Saviour,  (Miin; )  of  his 
people.  The  expression  ka6g,  people,  ~  -n;  stands  for  the  Jewish 
people,  in  opposition  to  the  eBv^,  Gentiles,  =  d^'o,  although  ?6vog 
also  sometimes  denotes  the  Jewish  people.    (John  xi,  51.)    That  the 

Vol.  1— 13 
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angel,  on  this  occasion,  regards  the  appointment  of  the  3 
in  relation  io  the  Jewish  people  is  on  the  same  principle  upon  which 
Jesua  himself  so  represents  it.  (See  note  on  Matth.  x.  5,  6.)  The 
Jews  had,  in  fact,  according  to  the  whole  divine  economy  and  plan  of 
salvation,  the  fost  call  and  appointment  to  the  auTripia,  salvation, 
This  by  no  means  excludes  its  relation  to  the  heatTien ;  the  Saviour'B 
people  (Xao^)  is,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  whole  spuritual  Israel — all 
minds  desirous  of  righteousness  and  truth,  among  all  people,  trihes, 
and  tongues.  (John  x.  16.)  The  addition  of  "  from  their  sins,"  is 
significant  of  the  character  of  the  promised  salvation.  The  moral 
import  of  the  redemption  to  be  looked  for  thi-ough  the  Messiah, 
■which,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  lost  among  the  common  mass,  hut 
not  among  the  noble-minded  of  the  people,  is  here  prominent,  and 
can  be  denied  only  by  such  as  are  blinded  by  partiality ;  for  it  cor- 
responds to  the  expression  in  the  parallel  passage  (Luke  i  77),  the 
o^EUtf  T6W  dfta(iTif>v,  forgiveness  of  sins.  SdJaei  dnh  tuv  dftapTiuv,  he 
shaU  save  from  their  sins,  denotes,  as  it  were,  their  removal — i.  e., 
their  extinction.  To  refer  Afiagria,  sin,  to  the  punishment  of  sin 
(and,  indeed,  to  the  most  external,  the  oppression  of  the  Eomans), 
ia  incorrect,  for  this  reason,  that  dfia^Ha  never  does,  and  never  can, 
s^miy  the  punishment  of  sin  without  the  sin,  but  only  together 
loith  it, 

Ver.  22,  23. — The  following  are  evidently  not  the  words  of  the 
angel,  but  of  the  Evangelist,  who  refers  his  Jewish  readers  to  the 
Old  Testament,  in  order  to  prove  to  them,  that  what  was  new  in  the 
Gospel,  already  existed  in  the  sacred  foundations  on  which  their 
faith  rested.  The  Lord  himself  appears  as  the  effective  cause  (^tt^ 
ly,  like  Ik,  out  of,  above,  is  used  of  the  source,  the  origin)  ;  the 
prophet  appears  only  as  the  intermediate  organ.  (Ata,  as  distin- 
guished &om  i™,  denotes  "the  instrument,  by  means  of  which  some- 
thing is  accomplished.)  But,  with  respect  to  the  formula  :  Iva  or 
oTTiJ?  -rrXri^Me^,  that  it  might  he  fulfilled,  which  appears  to  be  a  stand- 
ing one,  particularly  with  Matthew,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  themselves  understood  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words ;  that  ia  to  say, 
■nlij^ovaBai,  to  be  fulfUed,  in  the  sense  of  something  that  was  pro- 
mised in  time  past,  being  realized  at  the  present  time ;  so  that 
TzXTj^ovaBai  always  supposes  a  previous  promise.  The  conjunction  Iva 
cannot  be  translated  so  thai,  denoting  a  residt  {&iciiariK£)^),  but 
always  expresses  an  intention  (re-Uswf),  to  the  end  that,  in  order 
that.  In  the  whole  formula  it  is  evident,  that  the  event  being 
intended,  is  just  what  is  meant  to  be  brought  into  notice ;  and 
TiXTipovaeat  itself  necessarily  leads  us  to  this  idea.  We  may,  there- 
fore, supply  ii-^b  ToC  Kv^iov,  by  the  Lord,  after  tovto  y^ov^v,  this 
tooh  place,  since  that  which  took  place  must  not  be  regarded  as 
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accidental.  The  formula  does  receiye  its  simple  grammatical  ex- 
planation in  tliose  cases  -where  interpreters  consider  actual  Old 
Testament  prophecies  referred  to  ;  but  when  such  are  not  found, 
a  wider  sense  is  wont  to  be  given  to  the  phrase  in  this  way : 
'  The  result  is  such,  that  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  suitably  applied  to  it.'  This  explanation  is  defended  on  the 
ground,  that  Iva,  that,  is  need  in  the  New  Testament  to  express 
the  event  (hiSansmg ;)«  hut  from  the  faet  that  tva  may  he  so 
used,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  he  so  taken  in  some  of  the 
passages  which  contain  this  phrase.  This  expression,  which  ap- 
pears so  constanUy  in  the  New  Testament,  can  have  but  one 
and  the  same  sense  in  all  the  places  where  it  is  used,  To  ap- 
peal to  the  custom  universally  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  of  apply- 
ing passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  relations  cLuite  different  from 
those  involved  in  their  original  connexion,  cannot  m  this  case 
he 'allowed;  because,  in  the  first  plaee,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  saered  writers  should  have  accommodated  themselves  to  a 
custom  so  umneanmg,  and  so  much  exposed  to  abuse  ;  and  then, 
further,  even  if  such  were  the  case,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
iva  TTXriQ<^0v,  i^^ai  i^  '"%^*  *«  fulfilUd,  would  not  he  altered, 
since,  if  the  New  Testament  writers  did  follow  this  habit,  they 
must'  have  held,  m  connexion  with  it,  the  prmciple  out  of  which 
it  arose— viz.,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  endless  references,  and_  can, 
therefore,  he  apphed  to  aU  possible  circumstances.  The  Rabhi  im- 
agines it  really  to  be  so  with  bis  quotations  of  Scripture  (nonsensi- 
cal as  they  may  be)  ;  and  agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  multifarious 
applicahihty  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  he  beheves 
that  he  finds  a  real  fulfihnent  of  the  Bible  language  where  he  ap- 
phes  it.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  nothing  but  doctrinal  pre- 
judice which  gave  occasion  to  an  interpretation  varying  from  the 

*  The  (luestiort  of  the  use  of  Iva  is  of  groat  importance  dootrlaaUy.  It  comea  under 
special  notice  in  the  subject  of  predestinatioD,  as  ^ell  as  in  that  of  the  prophecies  from 
the  Old  Testament.  (See  observationa  on  Matth.  xiii.  14, 15;  John  xii.  39,40.)  Butitia 
worth  noHoing,  that  to  assert  that  ha  ia  very  fregvffaay  uaed  ;«/5an/c^(,  tenda  to  talie  away 
the  force  of  many  passagea,  no  leas  than  ia  done  by  asserting  that  it  ia  neeer  so  uaed.  This 
is  the  case  for  instance,  with  John  xvii.  3,  where  the  words  qStk  i-yrlv  ^  alovio^  ii^^,  iva 
71w5<t™o(  Ae™,  are  translated  by  aome  :  "  vita  jeterna  in  hoc  cernitur  stadio,  ut  te  cog- 
aoscant,"  Instead  of  the  knowledge  of  God  itaelS  nothmg  is  loft  for  ne  but  a  mere  striv- 
ing after  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  case  also,  the  truth  lies  midway  between  tJie 
two,  and  that  John,  in  particular,  certainly  does  use  Iva  of  the  event.  This  Evangelist  has 
used  i!ct7e  once  only  (John  iii.  16)  in  all  his  writings ;  and  in  that  instance  it  is  after  a 
preceding  oircjc ;  fl™f,  too.  occurs  only  in  John  i.  S7.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that 
John  should  not  aometiroea  have  wiahed  to  express  the  notion  of  mei'e  consequence  with- 
out intention.  Such  passages  sa  John  iv.  34;  ix.  2 ;  :iv.  13 ;  ivi.  1 ;  xvii.  3,  shews  that 
he  employed  Ira  for  thia  purpose.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  WiTWr  (Gr.  of  the 
N.T.  Idioms,  gBt)  goes  Bomewhat  too  far  whenhe  admits  the  lessfcrdhle  meanmgof 
Iva  only  after  verbs  expressing  command,  desire,  request;  but  denies  altogether  that  Ira 
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simple  grammatical  explanation.  Certain  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  were  quoted  as  prophecies  in  the  New,  which  in 
their  original  connexion,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  regard  aa 
Buch ;  then,  in  order  that  it  might  not  seem  as  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  quoted  passages  from  the  Old  which  did  not  contain 
prophecies,  'as  if  they  did,  Iva  TrAijpf^,  with  such  quotations, 
was  translated  in  the  manner  above  named.  If  this  difficulty  be  re- 
moved, there  remains  no  occasion  for  a  departure  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words. 

But  the  difficulty  can  be  removed  Tjy  our  acknowledging  in  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  a  twofold  reference  to  a  present  lower 
subject,  and  to  a  future  higher  one.  With  this  supposition,  we  can 
everywhere  adhere  to  the  immediate,  simple,  grammatical  sense  of 
the  words,  and  still  recognize  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament 
as  prophecies  in  the  full  sense.  And  it  belongs  to  the  peculiar  ad- 
justment and  arrangement  of  the  Scripture,  that  the  Hfe  aad  sub- 
stance of  the  Qld  Testament  were  intended  as  a  mirror  of  the  New 
Testament  life,  and  that  in  the  person  of  Chiist  particularly,  as  the 
representative  of  the  New  Testament,  all  the  rays  of  Old  Testament 
ideas  and  institutions  are  concentrated  as  in  their  focus.®  (Consult 
the  Author's  dissertation :  Ein  Wort  uber  tieferen  Sehriftsinn, 
Konigsberg,  1824.  On  the  opposite  side:  Stmdel  in  Bengel's 
Archiv,  B.  iii.,  St.  2.  Lastly,  Kleineres  observations  in  Tholucfs 
Literarischer  Anaeiger,  year  1831,  No.  28.)  This  general  character 
of  the  old  Testament  shews  itself  in  the  passage  here  quoted  from 
Isa.  vii.  14.  The  immediate,  grammatical  sense  of  the  words  of  the 
passage,  necessarily  requires  a  reference  to  some  thing  present,  since 
^  the  ■na^eho^,  virgin,  who  was  to  bring  forth  Immanuel,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  prophet  as  a  sign  of  King  Ahaz ;— a  reference  to  the 
Messiah,  bom  of  a  virgin  centuries  after,  appears  to  answer  no  end 
whatever  for  the .  immediate  circumstances.  It  is  most  natural  to 
suppose,  that  by  Tra<)dhoc:  is  meant  the  betrothed  of  the  prophet, 
called  in  Isa.  viii.  3,  ns-'a;,  as  being  his  wife.  (Ua^eivoq,  equivalent 
to  Bjsis?,  mimarried  woman,  is  indeed  in  itself  different  from  \^^,^r^^ 
which  necessarily  denotes  pure  virginity  ;  but  the  word  nBi>?,  'too' 
may,  and  must,  in  this  case,  be  taten  for  a  pure  virgin.)     The'  pas- 


•  SeeaimiMB,  in  the  histoir  of  Ms  conyersion  {Werke  Th.  i.,  8.  211.  ff.);  "I  found 
the  unit)'  of  the  divme  wiU  in  the  redemption  by  Jasus  OMat,  inasmuch  as  all  history,  aU 
miracles,  aU  God's  commaada  and  works,  tended  to  this  centre."  In  Hamann'a  works,  a 
Bpmtual  expoBition,  like  that  which  the  writora  of  the  New  Testament  employ,  may  be 
Been  Id  a  modem  author.  Seagel  also  aaya  very  truly  (Gnomon  ad.  h.  1),  "Siepe  in  N. 
T.  allegantur  vaticinia,  quomtn  contertum  prophetarum  tempore  non  dubiom  est,  quin 
auditores  eornm  tsc  inienHom  dwimi  interpretari  debuerint  de  rebus  Jam  tum  pneeentibus. 
Eadem  venj  MetUio  divimi,  kmgias  prospioisns,  sic  formmit  vraiionem,  ui  magis  prcprie 
deiac^  ea  amvmirei  in  tem^ara  Mmiae,  et  hano,  iutentionem  divinam  apoatoli  noa  do- 
cenl^  itosgve  dociks  habere  delenl," 
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sage,  then,  afforda  the  natural  sense,  that  Isaiah  gives  Ahaz  the 
sign,  that  she  who  is  now  his  hetrothed,  and  will  soon  he  his  wife, 
BhaH  bear  a  son,  named  Immanuel ;  and  before  this  son  shaU  ha,ve 
come  to  knowledge  (that  is,  in  two  or  three  years),  his  prophecies 
shaR  be  fulfilled.  Thus  the  King  Ahaz  had  given  to  him  a  sign 
(nis)  close  at  hand,  and  inteUigible  ;  hut,  at  the  same  tune,  the 
birth  'of  Immanuel  had  its  higher  reference  to  the  Messiah,  by  whom 
the  prophecy  was  fulfiUed  in  a  far  higher  sense,  since  he  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  and  as  a  sign  (niK)  for  the  unbelieving  world,  which  Ahaz 
represents.  This  agrees  weU  with  the  symbolizmg  manner  in  which 
Isaiah  named  his  sons  throughout.  He  represented  a  whole  cham 
of  ideas  and  facts,  which  were  especially  important  to  him,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  in  the  names  of  his  children,  one  of  whom 
was  called  Shear-Jasbub  (Isa.  vii.  3)  ;  the  second,  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz  (viii.  3)  ;  and  the  J^hhd,  Immanuel.  Thus  he  formed  with 
his  family,  as  it  were,  an  embodied  and  personified  circle  of  ideas, 
in  which  his  spirit  moved.  Such  a  form  of  teaching  is  cLuite  in  agree- 
ment with  the  prophetic  agency ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Matthew 
was  perfectly  justified  in  referring  the  event  of  the  birth  of  Im- 
manuel to  the  birth  of  Christ,  because  that  parallel  was  intended 
by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  himself.*  The  words  of  Matthew,  final- 
ly, do  not  foUow  the  LXX.  precisely,  and  differ  from  the  origmal, 
<■  I  have  not  been:  conyinoed  of  the  untenablenesa  of  the  interpretation  just  given  to 
the  passage  Isa.  vii.  14,  even  by  the  able  defence  of  the  opposite  view— vis-,  that  no  in- 
ferior subject  is  intended  by  tiie  prophet's  words— set  up  by  Hengstenbei^  in  his  ChrieW- 
iDgy,  vol.  i,  p.  307,  ff.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  not  aucceeded  in  solving  the  difficulty, 
how' the  reference  to  the  Messiah  could  be  a  sign  for  Ahaa,  Looking  at  it  free  from  pre- 
jndicB  one  is  ae06«sarily  led  to  expect  that  Ahaa  must  have  had  aometliing  giren  him, 
■  whidi  he  would  live  to  witneas.  It  is  very  forced  to  reto  the  period  of  two  or  three 
years  Epoken  of  to  the  coming  of  the  Mesaiah,  bom  centuries  after.  At  any  rate,  tlie  pro- 
phecy oould  not  then  have  any  meaning  for  Ahaa.  The  reasons  brought  forward  against 
my  view,  seem  to  me  unimportant ;  for  when  Hengstenberg  reminds  us,  that  there  is  no 
likeness  between  the  birth  of  Immannel  in  a  natural  manner,  and  that  of  the  Messiah  io 
a  supernatural  manner,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Matthew  lays  stress  on  the  term^  T^apB^voc, 
which  in  the  prophet  has  not  the  emphasis ;  bnt  such  a  free  use  of  prophecies  is  not  un- 
common in  the  New  Teatamont,  particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  quite 
sale  when  the  passage  so  used  is  a  real  prophecy  or  a  type,  as  in  this  instance.  In  this 
passage  the  unity  of  the  reference  lies  in  the  name  Imman^d;  Isaiah's  son  had  the  name, 
but  Cliriat  the  essence.  He  was  God  manifested,  whom  tlie  former  merely  represented. 
Beades,  discordant  features  are  necessarily  found  in  every  type  or  symbol,  for  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  a  type,  but  the  thing  ilseU  Ail  prophecies  of  Scripture  have,  therefore,- 
points  of  similarity  enough  to  bo  imderstood  by  him  who  needs  them,  and  who  because 
of  his  need,  sects  for  them;  hut  likewise  diesimihirities  enough  to  be  mi/fu,Merslood  by 
bim  who  will  not  perceive.  In  the  main,  I  agree  in  my  view  of  Isaiah  vii.  14,  with  Urn- 
ireies  Observations  in  the  Stndien  und  Kritiken,  year  1830,  H.  iii.  8.  B38,  ff.  The  late  Pro- 
fesBoi  KkineH's  hypothesis  in  Thobu^s  Anzeiger,  year  1832,  No.  25,  ff.,  that  we  should 
conceive  the  facts  respecting  the  vh^in  and  Immantiel  asa  vision  which  God  shewed  to 
Ahaa  by  the  prophet,  would  in  fact  explain  several  cironmatanoes,  if  there  were  but  one 
word  in  the  text  intimating  that  this  was  the  account  of  a  vision.  "Without  such  an  in- 
timalJon,  however,  the  supposition  of  a  vision  remains  purely  gratuitous. 
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also,  in  translating  ns^i^  {thou  slalt  call,  2d  pera.  sing,  fern.)  by 
KaXiaovai,  they  shall  call. 

Ver.  24,  25.— Joseph,  was  in  every  thing  obedient  to  the  divine 
command,  believed  in  the  purity  of  his  wife,  took  her  to  himself,  and 
gave  the  child,  after  his  birth,  the  appointed  name.     But  the  Evan- 
gelist adds  a  remark  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  words,  o-bn  iylvi^aKev 
ain-f(f,  tV  o^  tVme  rhv  vlhv  avrrj^  rhv  irp^roToieov,  he  knew  her  not 
until  she  bore,  dc.     It  is  unnecessary  to  prove,  that  in  theso  words 
yiv^OKEiv  =  »:;;,  to  know,  is  used  of  connubial  connexion  ;  the  only 
question  is,  whether  the  meaning  of  the  word  is,  that  it  did  not  take 
place  in  Joseph's  marriage  at  all,  or  merely  that  it  did  not  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  ?     The  w6rde  suggest,  at^rst  sight,  the  latter, 
particularly  iug  oi,  miil,  and  nponSroKo^,  first-bom.     The  former 
appears  to  suppose  connubial  intercourse  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  ; 
the  latter  seems  to  say  that  Mary  had  ssveral  children.   As,  however,' 
it  is  not  probable,  from  the  Gospel-history, .  that  Mary  had  other 
children  (see  note  on  Matth.  xiii.  55,  for  a  more  particular  account), 
no  con  ;!usion  can  be  drawn  from  the  word  npuroroKoc  to  compel  us 
to  suppose,  that  afterwards  connubial  intercourse  between  Joseph 
and  Mary  took  place.     The  term  is  merely  equivalent  to  liaa  or 
^•^-^m  in  Hebrew,  which  may  signify  either  the  first  among  others, 
or  th^only  child.    T^a^  is  the  first  son,  preceding  the  birth  of  any 
daughter :  for  him  the  mother  must  offer  the  sacrifices  for  the  first- 
born, while  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  whether  she  would  have  other 
children.  (It  should  be  particularly  noticed  also,  that  the  expression 
iBnpuT6roKogaiT7Jg,uBR  first-born.    Tho  term  has,  of  course,  quite 
a  different  meaning  in  the  phrases,  7tpg,t6tokoc  h  ^oXXol^  dSs^oig^  first- 
born among  many  brethren  (Eom.  viii,  29),  iie  tSw  vm(>S>v,from  the 
dead  (Bev.  i.  5),  fraijjjf  wrtoewf,  of  every  creature  (Col.  i.  15).     So 
also  in  Eeb.  i.  6,  where  the  term  stands  alone.    (See  the  Commentary 
on  these  passages.)  The  formula  i<og  oi,  until,  =  's-i^  does  not  neces- 
sanly  assert,  that  what  is  said  not  to  have  taken  place  before  a  certain 
time,  did  happen  after  it.     In  the  Old  Testament,  this  is  proved  by 
such  passages  as  Gen.  viu.  7,  2  Sam.  vi.  23.   In  the  iJew  Testament, 
mdeed,  none  of  the  passages  quoted  in  proof  arequite  conclusive— e.  g., , 
Matth.  xxii.  44  (compared  with  1  Cor.  xv.  28),  Matth.  v.  26,  xviii.  30. 
But  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  particle,  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
affirm  that  what  had  not  taken  place  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time, 
has  taken  place  since.  All  depends  on  the  circumstances  and  relations. 
(If  we  were  to  say,  we  waited  till  midnight,  but  no  one  came,  that  does 
not  imply,  that  after  midnight  some  one  came ;  it  means,  no  one  came 
at  all.)«  We  must  say,  therefore,  that  from  this  passage  no  conclusion 
*  But  to  say  that  no  one  came  uatil  raidaighl,  would  naturaUy  imply  that  some  one 
Cftme  after  midnight.    The  rn^al  consideration  alleged  against  Mary'a  having  other  cbU- 
dren  than  Jesua,  viz.,  tJiat  it  waa  fiuing  tiiat  the  Messiah  should  terminate  Iiis  Hue,  oaa- 
not  have  much  weight  againat  positive  grounds.     On  thia  principle,  why  did  Mary  zaanr 
at  aU  ?    Wby  did  Providence  select  a  vir^  who  was  aetuaUy  betrothed  ?— [K. 
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can  "be  drawn  either  for  tlie  one  view  or  the  other  ;  Matthew  merely 
states  as  fact—"  Till  the  hirth  of  Jesus  he  knew  not  Mary."  It  is 
evidentj  however,  that  after  what  he  had  passed  through,  Joseph 
might  justly  think  that  his  marriage  with  Mary  had  another  pur- 
pose than  that  of  begetting  children.  Perhaps  the  words  of  the 
Erangelist  are  framed  purposely  thus,  to  prevent  any  inference  that 
might  he  drawn  from  these  events  against  the  sanctity  of  marriage ; 
yet  it  still  seems  consonant  with  the  nature''  of  things,  that  the 
last  female  descendant  of  David,  in  the  family  of  which  the  Mea- 
siah  was  bom,  closed  her  family  with  this  last  and  eternal  scion. 
(The  opposite  view  is  defended  by  Stier,  Andeutungen  fiir  glaubiges 
SchriftverBtandniss,  Th.  i.  8. 404,  ff.) 


(Matth,  i!.  1-23.) 

Ver.  1. — It  is  only  in  passing,  and  as  a  supplementary  remark, 
that  Matthew  states  that  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  time 
of  Herod*  (that  is,  the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater),  while  be  says  no- 
thing definitely  of  the  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary  :  it  is  hence 
clearly  seen,  that  the  Evangelist,  in  his  account  of  Christ's  life,  in- 
tentionally disregards  the  relations  of  place  &&  well  as  of  time — a  fact 
not  unimportant  in  the  apparent  contradictions  between  Matthew 
and  Luke,  which  are  presently  to  be  noticed.  (BfidXeefi.,  Bethle- 
hem, =  dh^—n'si  lay  two  hours,"]"  or  six  Koman  miles  south-west 
of  Jerusalem,  The  town  was  originally  named  Ephrath.  [Gen, 
sxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7.]  The  addition,  rTjg  'louda/o?,  of  Judea,  is  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  GalHee,  in  the  tribe  of  Zehu- 
lim,  mentioned  in  Joshua  xix.  15.  As  being  David's  birthplace,  it 
is  called  simply,  "  City  of  David."     See  Luke  ii.  4,  11.) 

The  most  important  circumstance  in  Matthew's  eyes  is,  that  the 
new-bom  Messiah  received  at  once  the  homage  of  the  Magi. 
(Mdyoi,  Magi,  is  well-known  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of 
the  learned  class  among  the  Parsees.  In  Jer,  xxxix.  S,  the  term 
aa-ri:  is  used  of  the  head  of  the  College  of  the  Magi.  The  Greek 
explanation  of  the  word,  as  given  in  Suidas,  (^iXoocKpoi,  ^iXSOem 
sages,   devout  persons,   is  less  correct   than  that   which  explains 


*  As  Matthew  gives  no  more  definita '  Blatemeat  as  to  the  person  of  Herofl,  several 
princes  of  which  nam©  reigned,  in  Palestine  (see  the  first  chronological  table  before  the 
Bsiposition  of  Hie  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea),  it  is  dear  that  he  supposes  his  readers  to  possess 
eonie  knowledge  of  the  circumslaiieea,  which  accounfe  for  several  peenharitlea  in  his 

kov/r,  is  used  in  Germany  aa  a  measure  of  distance.    It  i 
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row- 


!,   tmsllenl,  from  a   Peisim  root.     [In   tie    Persmn   ar- 
led  inscriptioiiB  appears  the  word  Maghu,  llaaan.    Bee 
Theod.  Eenfey,  die  Pers.  Keilinschiiften,  Leipz.  1847,  p.  89 1     In 
l^ter  times,  the  name  piyof,  Mac/iau,  lite  mathematics,  Chal- 
dains   was  used  of  all  who  were  attached  to  occnlt  seienee-es- 
peciiJly  of  astrologers.     See  Acts  liii  6.)     This  narrative  is  most 
simply  explained,  if  we  regard  the  Magi  as  adherents  of  the  Zoroas- 
tnan  worship  of  light,  which,  CTen  befdre  the  time  of  Christ  was 
widely  spread  through  western  Asia.     Pompey  fonnd  the  worship  of 
Mittoas,  a  hmnch  of  the  Zend  religion,  among  the  Cihcian  pirates. 
Cf.  Plut.  vit.  Pomp.  cap.  87.    The  eipression  «  dwroj*,*  from 
the  east,  is  hence  best  left  in  the  indefinite  generahty  proper  to  it  ■ 
It  applies,  lie  ojio,  to  all  that  is  sitnated  east  of  Palestine—to 
adjacent  Arabia,%nd  eTcn  to  the  more  distant  Persia.     Now  the 
hypothesis  that  these  Magi  were  Parsces,  is  highly  probable  ;  first 
becanse  there  are  remarkable  germs  of  trnth  in  the  Zend  system 
itsclf-«.  jr.,  the  idea  of  a  Sosiosh— an  expected  Savionr  ;  and  fur- 
ther, becanse  an  mtetmixtnre  of  Je™h  ideas  is  more  easily  con 
oeivable  in  then-  ease  than  in  that  of  any  other  nation.     But  snoh 
an  intermixture  must  on  this  occasion  be  supposed   smce  the  Per 
sians  expected  their  Saviour  from  the  family  of  Zoroaster  ;  but  these 
Hagi  come  to  seek  for  the  King  of  the  Jews  (vet.  2).t     The  circum- 
stance, too,  that  a  star  guided  the  Magi,  pomts  to  the  pursuit  of 
astronomy,  which  was  not  unknown  among  the  Parsees.     With  re- 
spect to  the  statement  that  abont  the  thne  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  prophecy  of  the  appearance  of  a  great  nniversal  monarch  in 
the  East  was  spread  fiir  and  wide,  even  among  the  heathen  (Smil 
Vesp.  c.  4.  Tacit.  Hist.  V.  13.  Jcepk  B.  J.  i.  5, 5 ;  vn.  31Wa  proof 
how  great  events,  affecting  the  whole  of  mankind,  arc  ushered  in  by 
a  sort  of  presentiment— this  vagne  expectation  can  scarcely  be  used 
m  expkiiation  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi.     Their  faith  rested  clearly 
on  firmer  props  than  so  indefinite  a  rumour  could  supply     They 
recognized  m  the  new-bom  one,  whom  they  were  seeking,  not  merely 
a  ruler,  but  the  Saviour  himself-their  Sosiosh.     But,  snbstantianv 
correct  as  was  their  knowledge,  we  must  still  beware  of  asoiibmg 
sharply  defined  doctrinal  ideas  to  those  believing  strangers.}     The 

oauae  of  the  dsHy  return  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  r    /,  ^    •"^^  oe- 

but  the  wort,,  B.n.J*  Ti,,  'i™i„i„,  „H,„,i,  ,„p,j,  ,i.,  ,i,j,  „,^  „^,  ^^^ 

t  Ilmt  thi.  v.«t  of  the  Mi«i,n,w«,  ordepoj  by  Miin,  Previdenoe,  hhS  .  meial 
..gmHoneo,  «,d  w«  .,x»mp.nied,  perha^  •"  foUow.d  bj  He  jem  of  .  elneere  t.iHi 
.n  them,  e.n.otl.  doubled.    Tet  it  m.y  w.il  b,  douMed  wi.oth.r  Oleh.u.,u  do«,  not  pre., 
.kve  quit,  too  1^     Did  thej  not  eoniui.noe  their  jeoruej  bee.uM  tlio  .pr«,r- 
•u  unwonted  ,t.,  led  tiiem  to  believe  in  the  birth  of  ,o«,  „,.!  pe,»u.,e;,.d 
P.l«t,n,bee.u,.the,l.r  overhung  th.t  lend,  Ju.l  „  I,  .,b,o,uenlI,  eiiaej 
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early  churcli,  moreover,  looked  upon  these  Magi  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  heathen  world,  which,  in  them,  offered  its  homage  to 
the  Lord — a  rational  thought,  Ml  of  deep  truth  !  Agreeahly  to 
Old  Testament  hints  of  this  feet  (Ps.  Ixviii.  30,  32  ;  Ixxii,  10  ;  lea. 
xlix.  7  ;  Is.  3,  6),  the  Magi  were  early  taken  to  bo  kings,  and,  in 
the  legend,  hore  the  names  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar. 

It  -was  an  easy  step  for  the  advocates  of  myths  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  view  this  occurrence  of  the  appearance  of  the  Magi, 
before  the  new-born  Redeemer,  as  a  philosophical  myth,  without 
any  historical  foundation  whatever,  by  which  tradition  intended  to 
express  the  idea  awakened  by  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
just  referred  to,  that  the  Messiah  would  exercise  a  universal  influ- 
ence, extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people.'"^  But  it  is 
at  variance  with  this  view  that  Matthew  is  the  Evangehst  in  whom 
this  universal  character  of  Christ's  m^sion  is  least  prominent.  As 
related  by  contemporaries,  this  narrative  if  destitute  of  historical 
truth,  could  be  nothing  hut  gross  deception. 

Ver.  2.— The  words  which  the  family  memoirs  here  employed  hy 
Matthew  attribute  to  the  Mt^,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  special 
relation  in  which  the  new-born  one  stood  to  the  Jewish  people.  The 
"  King  of  the  Jews"  is  not  a  king  who  rules  over  the  Jews  alone— 
the  Magi  represent  their  own  subjection  under  his  (spiritual)  power 
by  their  symboUcal  action — -hut  a  King,  who  springs  from  the  Jews, 
and  from  them,  as  a  centre,  extends  his  kingdom.  Thus  it  expresses 
properly  the  true  idea,  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John  iv.  22). 
As  the  sure  sign  of  his  birth,  they  mention  the  sight  of  Ms  star 
(eldofKv  airov  tw  daripa).  They  knew,  therefore,  that  a  heavenly 
sign  would  stand  connected  with  the  earthly  appearance  of  this 
(spiritual)  king.  That  great  events  on  earth  had  their  correspond- 
ing appearances  in  the  heavens,  which  shewed  themselves  principally 
in  stars,  was  a  very  general  opinion  of  antiquity  (see,  for  instance, 
Justin.  Hist,  xxxvii.  2.  Sueton.  vit.  O^s.  c.  88),  and  not  without 
truth,  though  it  commonly  served  the  purposes  of  superstition.* 
In  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  the  surmise  expressed  in  this  opinion  at- 
tained to  reality  and  truth.     In  what  this  darij^  BamXiu^,  king's 

ttem  to  BetMehem  and  (lie  very  houae  7  The  narrative  impliaa  surely  no  spiriiuai  coa- 
ceplioa  of  tbe  now-torn  king. — K. 

*  The  adYocates  of  tlie  myttioal  yiew  are  quite  arbitrary  in  using  .'iometimeB  tliis  and 
8ometime3  that  ciroumatance,  to  defend  their  view,  without  regarding  internal  conaialency. 
At  one  time,  they  make  the  apostles  imagine  that  ths  mission  of  the  Messiah  was  to  ba 
oODfined  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  make  tJiem  invent 
'  myths,  for  the  purpoae  of  shewing  his  univoraal  miasion. 

t  in  the  tract,  Talknt  Eubeni,  it  is  said  r  "  Qua  hora  liatuB  eat  Abrahamus  statit  aldua 
qnoddam  in  oriente,  et  deglutivit  quataor  aatra,  quia  erant  in  quatuor  cceli  plagis."  (See 
BgrlholdU  Gbristol.  Jud.  page  B  5.)  The  words  evidently  describe  a  conjunction  of  planets, 
according  to  the  sensible  impression.  Four  stars  nniEad  and  formed  a  whole,  ao  that  ona 
great  star  seemed  to  have  ewallowed  the  four  little  ones. 
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sla/r,  consisted,  is  hardly  to  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  idea 
of  a  meteoric  appearance  is  the  most  improbable ;  it  could  not 
find  any  support  but  in  ver.  9,  where  it  is  said,  "  the  star  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was."  Ohaleidius,  the  Platoniat  (0pp. 
HippoHti  eded.  J.  A.  Fabriciue,  page  325),  understood  a  comet 
to  be  meant  by  the  star.  The  learned  Bishop  Miinter,  of  Copenha- 
gen, takes  it  to  be  a  constellation,  and  refers  to  the  conjunction  of 
planets  which  took  place  in  the  year  1825.  (See  the  Disaertationa 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  for  the  year  1820.)  It 
is  most  probable  to  me  that  a  particular  star  is  intended,®  because 
of  the  parallel  between  this  passage  and  Matth.  xxir.  30,  where,  in 
like  manner,  a  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  is  foretold,  with 
reference  to  Christ's  second  coming  ;  just  as  in  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  it  is 
held  up  as  a  prophecy  of  the  first  coming  of  our  Lord.  (In  order  to 
apply  this  passage  to  himself,  the  weH-known  false  Messiah,  took  the 
name  of  Barkochba — i.  e.,  son  of  the  star.) 

Ver.  3,  4.— This  intelligence  was  a  message  of  terror  to  the  king 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (in  its  representatives— the  ecoleeiaatical 
rulers  of  the  Jews);  partly,  because  in  general  what  is  great  and 
mighty  when  it  comes  into  our  immediate  neighbgurhood,  seizes  us 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  terror,  (for  we  cannot  suppose  that  all  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  would  he  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah, on  account  of  their  sins) ;  partly,  because  conscience  announced 
to  Herod,  now  grown  grey  in  sin,  as  well  as  to  the  priestly  caste, 
from  selfishness  (at  least  in  the  majority)  alive  only  to  their  own  in- 
terest, that  with  the  appearance  of  the  King  of  Righteousness,  their 
kingdom  of  iniquity  was  drawing  near  its  end.  From  the  external 
character  which  the  expectations  of  a  Messiah  had  acquired  among 
the  Jews,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  with  most  of  those  who 
heard  of  the  appearance  of  a  King  of  the  Jews  pol  tical  fears  or 
hopes  would  be  excited.  Only  we  must  not  fo  get  to  notice,  that 
the  correct  view  of  the  spiritual  characte  of  the  Mess  ah  had  main- 
*  Idder,  wlio  fbllowa  the  Abbot  Sanclemeato,  ao  b  aCed  as  a  cbronologer,  has 
made  me  doubt  whether  the  star  ought  not  still  to  be  nan  aa  a  n  unotion  of  planets. 
The  above-mentioned  Bchokra  employ  thek  view  of  o  fix  he  h  nology  of  the  year 
of  Christ's  birth,  and  shew  that,  six  jears  before  the  Christian  era,  a  most  remarkable 
conjunction  of  all  the  cMef  planeta  in  our  system  did  take  place.  How,  aa  the  planets, 
according  lo  the  latest  and  moat  esact  calculations,  were  sometimes  dose  together,  at 
others,  farther  off  fVom  each  other;  ao  that  sometimes  the  star  seemed  to  bo  there,  and 
then,  at  others,  to  disappear— all  which  agrees  well  with  Matthew's  narrative— I  am  Jn- 
cimed  t«  think  this  hypoliieaia  veiy  probable.  In  addition  to  this,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition— e.  g.,  of  Abarhanel  (in  hia  CommentarF  on  Daniel),  such  conjunctions  are  said 
to  have  happened  at  the  birth  of  Moses  also,  and  of  other  men  of  note  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  See  J(feier'«  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  Th.  ii.,  &  410,  ff.,  and  in  the  LehirlKch,  S. 
428,  where  there  is  a  new  calculation  by  Encke.  K^ler  already  held  the  aamo  opinion, 
only,  Item  Ms  calculation  not  being  quite  correct,  lie  fixed  the  date  of  conjunction  some- 
what too  late.  Ignatius  (epist  ad  Ephes,  c.  19)  dcsoribes  the  star  as  a  remarkable  one, 
surpassing  all  others  in  the  splendour  of  its  light. 
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tained  itself  in  the  small  cirolea  of  true  believers  (see  note  on  Lnke 
i.  76),  and  that  hy  them  outward  changes  were  regarded  hut  as  the 
consequence  of  Ma  spiritual  influence. 

"  By  the  dpxtE^sJg,  chief  •priests,  are  here  meant,  not  only  the 
high  priests  [^"jp  inis]  properly  so  called— that  is,  the  one  in  office, 
and  those  who  had  before  passed  through  it,  but  alsti  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  classes  (courses)  of  priests.  [See  note  on  Luke  i,  5.] 
Since  these  heads,  as  such,  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrim  -was  also  called  ttRS^iepei/f  chief-priest,  [Johnxii. 
10].  The  ypQ/i/tarfilf,  ^^  b-i-j^b,  scribes,  include  aU  who  were  skilled 
in  the  law,  like  vofiiKoq,  lawyer,  vo^ioStddaKaXog,  teacher,  of  the  law  ; 
so  that  every  "  chief-priest"  was  a  "  scribe,"  but  not  vice  versd. 

Like  the  Ma^  (ver.  2),  the  Mng  (ver,  4)  incLuires  only  for  the 
birth-^Zace  (ttov  yevvdrai)  of  the  new  king.  The  birth  itself  appears 
to  all  indubitably  certain,  which  indicates  a  general  expectation  of 
the  Messiah.  The  present  {yewdrm,  is  horn),  does  not  require  to  be 
taken  as  a  future  ;  this  tense  is  rather  used  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture,  by  which  the  scribes  were  to  decide  ;  so  that  the 
meaning  is — Where  is  the  king  (of  whom  the  prophets  speak)  to  be 
bora  ?  which  leaves  it  undecided  whether  he  be  already  born,  as  the 
Magi  declared  (tj-oS  toTiv  6  re^elg  j3amXevg,  ver.  2),  or  is  yet  to  be  bom. 

Ver.  5,  6.— The  learned  Jews  quite  correctly  assign  Bethlehem 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  Micah  v.  2,  in  which 
remarkable  prophecy,  acknowledged  as  such  by  most  expositors,  so 
minute,  and  eo  literally  fulfilled,  the  inconsiderable  town  (hence 
called  Bci/iDj,  village,  in  John  vii.  42)  is  described  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  Messiah,  and  its  spiritual  glory  is  contrasted  with  its  worldly  low- 
liness. In  the  quotation,  the  Evangelist  follows  neither  the  Hebrew 
test  nor  the  LXX. ;  he  quotes  freely  from  memory,*'  The  meiosis, 
which  appears  in  the  words  ovdofiug  iHMxi'rrri  el,  art  hy  no  means 
least,  is  not  contaiued  either  in  the  original  or  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.  Still  the  variation  is  purely  formal.  Matthew  gives  merely 
the  thor^ht  of  the  prophet,  which  is  simply  this,  that  Bethlehem, 
notwithstanding  its  mean  exterior,  is  highly  honoured. 

(  The  words  y^  'lovSa,  land  of  Judah,  added  by  Matthew  him- 
self, refer  probably  to  the  triheof  Judah,  of  which,  according  to  Gten. 
xlix.  10,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  The  y^,  land,  ia  put  by  synec- 
doche for  TToAif,  cHyy,  as  e,  g,,  in  Jerem.  xxix.  7,  T'?'  is  translated  yr] 
by  the  LXX.  [See  Matth.  x.  15  ;  xi.  24 ;  xiv.  k.]— Instead  of 
iv  Totf  ■!jyefL6aiv,  among  the  riders,  as  in  Matthew,  the  LXX.  have 
hr  x'^idaiv,  among  the  thousands,  after  the  Hebrew  's^nb.  The 
'  Jerome  obgeryes  straDgely  on  the  paBsage :  "  Arbitror  Matthieum  volentem  aiguere 
aoribarnni  et  aacerdotum  negligentiam  aic  etiam  posui^e  (ac.  verba  prophetw)  uti  ab  eia  dio- 
tnm  eat." — i.  e.,  "I  think  that  Matthew,  wishing  to  expoae  tha  carelessness  of  the  priaala 
and  scribes,  gave  the  words  of  tha  prophet  as  used  by  them."  Bat  in  that  caaeMatHiew 
must,  in  other  places,  have  Jaidhiraself  open  to  the  charge  of  the  same  "  negligentia." 
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Jewish  people  were  divided  into  families  [d-bVn,  Judges  vi,  15],  over 
which  heads  [u^'cVh  •-■ni,  ^e^j'ef,Ex.sviii,21;  Numb.i.  16]  presided. 
The  heads  of  families  are,  therefore,  in  Matthew  put  for  the  families 
themselves,  and  these  again  for  the  chief  towns  in  which  they  were 
settled.) 

As  the  characteristic  of  him  wha  was  to  be  looked  for  from 
Bethlehem  (n*;,  ie^^xEoQoA  in  the  sense  of  "  being  horn"),  the  Evangel- 
ist in  hie  mode  of  applying  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  marts 
prominently  his  dominion  over  the  people  of  Israel.  The  terras  m 
which  that  dominion  is  described  appear  chosen  purposely  to  sig- 
nify its  mild  and  gracious  character.  ('Hyoti/iei'Of,  leader,  ^  Viiiia, 
governor,  expresses  rather  the  idea  of  guiding  to  an  object,  than 
of  laying  down  law  and  restraining  by  force  ;  the  additional  clause 
noiiMveZ  TOT  Xaov  jiov,  shall  rule,  be  a  shepherd  to,  my  people, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  perhaps  inserted  from  2 
Sam.  v.  2,  another  prophetic  passage.  The  ideas  of  governing  and 
tending  are  closely  related,  and  are  often  interchanged ;  yet  ■noifutivsiv, 
to  tend  as  a  shepherd,  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  ideal  char- 
acter of  the  true  ruler,  who  has  the  good  of  his  subjects  at  heart, 
than  0aaiXe66iv,  to  reign.  The  special  relation  of  this  shepherd  to 
Israel  (?.a6g  =  os,  people,  the  opposite  of  o^is  nations),  is  to  he  re- 
garded partly  as  again  expressive  of  the  view  most  readily  suggest- 
ed of  the  influence  of  the  Messiah  (see  notes  on  Matth.  i.  21 ;  x  6  • 
XV.  24),  and  partly  aa  inclusive  of  its  further  extension  to  the  whole 
spiritual  Israel,  scattered  among  all  nations.  (See  note  on  Matth. 
viii.  11 ;  Eom.  ii.  28,29.) 

,  Ver.  7. — In  order  to  smother  all  political  excitement,  the  sus- 
picious tyrant  kept  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  and  the  purpose  of  their 
journey  a  secret — using  them,  as  he  imagined,  for  his  own  ends. 
After  having  ascertained  from  his  doctors  tVe  place  of  the  hnth,  he 
tried  to  discover  the  time  Hkewjae.  '  This  he  connected  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  star  {fiKpipojos  rbv  xpovov  rov  (paivoiievov  d(rr^pog),  hut 
whether  from  the  hints  of  the  Magi  or  not,  is  uncertain.  From  ver. 
16,  therefore,  we  might  conclude  that  the  star  had  ah-eady  been  seen 
some  time— perhaps,  since  the  time  of  the  conception  of  Jesus. 
('AKpt/Jow,  see  ver.  16,  =  dKpiPS,^  i^erd^u,  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  8,  9. — By  his  outward  smoothness  Herod  hoped  the  more 
surely  to  deceive  the  simple  men,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  him; 
but  Grod  preserved  them  and  the  young  child  from  his  malice. 
.(Uopeijeueai,  to  go,  is  used  certainly  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Hebrew  ?iVrt,  but  is  not  redundant,  as  the  inquiry  in  this  case  in- 
volved a  journey.)  The  relation  of  the  travelling  wise  men  to  the 
star,  as  stated  in  ver.  9,  is  not  clear.  First  of  all,  with  respect  to 
ngofjjsv  avTovg,  preceded,  led  them  on,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
clude thence  that  the  star  had  disappeared,  and  then  re-appeared. 
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The  matter  may  "be  easily  im^ined  thus — the  star,  which  they  had 
Been  rise  in  the  east  (iv  ry  dvarok^,  ver.  2)  they  discovered,  having 
in  its  course  changed  its  position,  in  the  direction  which  they 
were  to  pursue  from  Jeruealem  to  Bethlehem.  It  continued, 
therefore,  to  precede  them  as  a  guiding  star,  {npodyetv)  is  taken 
in  its  proper  signification.®)  But  what  follows  ia  more  difficult — 
i}.0uv  Savfi  indvbt  o5  {sc.  ronov)  rfv  to  natSiov,  it  came  and  stood  over, 
etc.,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  star  moving  and  arriving  at  a 
destined  point.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  star  in  the  heavens, 
whether  a  comet  or  a  constellation,,  could  even  apparently  rest  over 
a  house.  A  fiery  appearance  in  the  air  would  more  easily  account 
for  this,  were  it  at  all  probable  that  any  thing  of  that  sort  could 
be  designated  by  the  term  dffr^p,  star.  The  whole  of  Matthew's 
description  evidently  mdicates  a  star  that  shone  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  simplest  to  take  the  expression,  sXdiiv  eotti,  it  came 
<md  stood,  as  the  natural  conception  of  their  childlike  feeling; 
so  that  the  usual  mode  of  inquiry  after  the  child  Jesus  was  not 
meant  to  be  excluded,  while  the  result,  as  well  as  the  beginning,  of 
the  journey  is  still  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  guide-f 

Ver.  10,  il.^The  remark  again  made,  that  the  Magi  saw  the 
Btar  (M&ref  rov  darspa),  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  referred  to  what 
precedes,  so  that  136vte^,  seeing,  would  be  taken  for  a  pluperfect. 
It  is  better  to  refer  the  expression  to  the  i<TT7i,  stood,  before  men- 
tioned, so  that  the  view  of  the  star,  so  to  speak,  terminating  its 
office,  filled  them  with  a  peculiarly  joyfiil  surprise,  i^^x^pn'l''^'^  X'^P'^, 
r^'oiced  with  joy,  is  a  familiar  Hebraism  [see  1  Sam.  iv.  5]  ;  some- 
thing analogous  to  which  is  found  in  all  languages.  The  periphrasis 
of  the  superlative  with  arpSipa,  exceedingly,  [■"«'?],  is  also  a  well-known 
Hebraism.]  In  the  description  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  Mary 
only,  the  mother  of  the  child,  is  mentioned.  Joseph  recedes  quite 
into  the  back-ground  throughout  the  whole  Gospel-history,  and  pre- 
sents no  perceptible  spiritual  character.  (The  reading  eUov,  saw, 
is  every  way  preferable  to  the  &vpov,  found,  of  the  Textus  Eeceptus.) 
Two  things  are  distinctly  noticed  in  the  actions  of  the  Magi  ;  fir^t, 
the  npoaKweLv,-pay  homage,  worship,  then  the  presenting  of  their 
gifts.     We  may  imagine  both  iacluded  in  one  in  this  way,  that  they 

*  /(fefcf  («i  sup.)  ei^ilaina  this  of  the  approaoii,  or  dispersioii  of  the  planets,  which 
Beemed,  while  ia  conjimotioii,  to  form  one  large  star. 

t  If  we  take  literally  tho  preceding  accoaat,  first  that  the  star  guided  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  then  to  Bothleheni,  what  inauperable  dimoalty  in  supposiug  that  it  in^cated 
the  house?  It  was  evidently  an  extraordinary,  probalily  a  miraauloua  phenomenon,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  for  receiving  one  part  of  the  narrative,  and  Bta^erlng  at  another. 
The  birth  of  Jeeus  as  recorded  both  by  Matthew  and  Luke  is  signalieed  by  many  miracles : 
and  assuredly  the  morai  signijkaiice  of  this  transaction,  as  homage  rendered  by  the 
Heftthen  world  through  its  representatiyea  to  the  new-born  King  of  the  world,  fbrms 
quite  aa  fltting  an  occasion  for  a  miraclo  as  the  atmounoement  to  an  humble  company  of 
Jewish  shepherds. — K. 
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desired  to  testify  their  dependence  in  the  presentation  itself.  The 
action  was  to  be  T7pocs<jtopd,  an  offering,  a  eolemn  recognition  of  the 
anperior  character  of  the.  new-hom  one,  as  also  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  Ix.  6,  intimates.  Jlpnnmvvfsrjai,  to  pay  homage,  therefore, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  iijnnujn,  ig  no  proof,  bo  far  as  the  words  go, 
of  the  view  entertained  by  the  Magi  of  the  young  child's  dignity. 
The  word  often  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  well-known  oriental 
form  of  political  homage.  8tiU  the  connexion  of  the  narrative  makes 
it  certain,  that  the  Magi  ascribed  a  spiritual  character  to  the  ehUd  ; 
and  their  homage,  combined  with  the  ceremony  of  the  Tvpomjiopdj 
offering,  accLuires  a  more  spiritual  meaning.  Only  wo  must  not, 
as  before  observed,  by  any  means  ascribe  to  the  Magi  any  doctrinal 
ideas  of  the  divinity  of  Jeans  ;  but  only  a  dim  conception  of  the 
divine  power  accompanying  and  resting  on  him,  We  may  say,  they 
worshipped  G-pd,  who  had  made  this  child  for  salvation  to  them 
also,  but  not  the  child. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  gifts  presented  to  the  child  (and  his 
mother),  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  Arabian  products,  that  the  Magi  came  from  Arabia ;  the 
articles  were  common  throughout  the  east,  as  being  necessary  to 
their  worship,  for  gold  also  was  among  the  gifts  usually  presented  to 
the  gods.  The  idea  of  many  expositors,  that  these  valuable  presents 
must  needs  be  brought  to  Mary  in  her  poverty,  to  aid  her  jour- 
ney into  Egypt  (ver.  13),  may  not  be  altogether  inadmissible  ;  the 
Gospel-history  shows  that,  in  after  life  also,  the  Saviour  committed 
himself  in  reference  to  his  bodily  support,  to  the  love  of  his  friends. 
(See  note  on  Luke  viii.  3.)  (The  term  Btpavpo^  treasure,  signifies,  like 
-la'iH,  Deut.  sxviii.  12,  "vessel,"  "place  of  keeping ;"  the  idea  of 
"what  is  kept" — "costly"  is  the  derived  one.  Ai0avo<:  =  ns'iaV,  sig- 
nifies "  incense,"  the  produce  of  a  balsamic  plant  of  Arabia.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  term  is  found  very  frequently,  because  incense  is 
so  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifices  ;  in  the  New  it 
occurs  only  once  more — ^viz,,  in  Rev.  xviii.  13.  S/tvpva  =  lia,  myrrh, 
is  a  similar  product,  obtained  from  a  tree  like  the  acacia.  [Ex  xsx. 
23  ;  PsaJm  xlv.  8.]  Incense  and  myrrh  were  also  used  medicinally 
by  the  ancients  ;  but  such  a  use  of  the  presents  is  here  totally  inad- 
missible. On  the  history  of  the  Magi  in  general  see  Khuher's  Bibl. 
Sympathieen,  S.  36,  ff;  and  Hamann's  Kreuzziige  des  Philologen, 
."Werke,  Th.  ii.,  8.  135,  ff.) 

Ver.  12.— As  above,  so  hero  also,  we  should  observe  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  Magi,  produced  within  them  by  natural  reflection  on 
the  circumstances,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  higher  impulse, 
which  induced  their  determination  not  to  return  to  Herod.  {Xptjua- 
rl^eiv  signifies,  in  profane  authors,  "  to  manage  public  affairs" — "  to 
give  answers  and  commands  ;"  ;\p5j/ioT(^E<79a(,  "  to  receive  commands." 
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In  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  term  appears  in  the  same  si^ 
but  with  reference  to  divine  transactioi^  ;  xpij/tarifeiv,  "  to  give  di- 
Tine  commands,"  Heh,  xii.  25 ;  xPVI"^-^l4e<'0aL,  "  to  receive  divine 
commands."  So  in  the  New  Testament,  ver.  22  of  this  chapter,  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  m  the  Old,  in  Jer.  xxvi.  2  ;  xxix,  18.  Lastly,  it 
means,  also,  merely  "  to  call"  [Acts  xi.  26  ;  Eom.  vii.  3],  a  meaning 
qnite  common  in  profane  writers.) 

Ver.  13,  14.— As  the  Saviour,  after  he  had  attained  to  the  full 
conseionsnees  of  divinity  {Goitesbewusstseyu),  did  and  said  nothing 
of  himself,  hut  always  at  the  instance  of  the  Father  (Johnviii.  28), 
so  the  divine  agency  prevailed  among  the  circle  that  surrounded  him 
during  his  infancy,  and  hefore  this  consciousness  was  yet  fully  de- 
veloped. The  history  of  Jesus,  even  the  child  Jesus,  is  a  divine 
history.  By  divine  impulse,  therefore,  Joseph  brings  the  holy  ehUd 
with  his  mother  to  Egypt.«  (On  the  appearance  of  the  angel  "in 
a  dream,"  [k<it'  Svag,]  see  i.  20.  Ver.  13,  Mt,  be,  is  imperative  from 
elfii,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  similar  form  from  oUa.  EIvm 
is  to  be  taken  here,  as  f<^n  is  also  used,  in  the  sense  of  "being  continu- 
ously"—i.  e.,  "  remainii^g."  "  TiH  I  shall  teU  thee"  intimates  another 
appearance  to  be  looked  for.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  flight  indi- 
cates h^te  and  secrecy  [vvkt6^,  hy  night,  rer.  14]  in  their  removal. 
The  expression,  -rh  ■naidiov  ml  rfjv  fiif^ga  avrov,  the  child  and  its  with- 
er, delicately  intimates  that  Joseph  was  only  in  the  place  of  a  father.) 
Tradition  names  Mataiea  as  the  place  where  Jesus  k  said  to  have  re- 
mained with  Mary  in  Egypt.  The  temple  of  Oni^  (at  Leontopohs) 
stood  in  the  neighbourhood— a  circumstance  which  made  many  Jews 
resort  thither. 

Ver.  15.— The  observation,  that  Jesus  remained  with  bis  mother 
in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Herod,  is,  as  a  chronological  date,  not  un- 
important, since  the  death  of  Herod,  and  the  beginning  of  Arche- 
laus's  reign  (ver.  22),  can  be  accurately  determined.  True,  the 
date  is  not  void  of  uncertainty  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Evangelist  does  not  remark,  either  how  old  the  child  Jesus  was  at 
the  time  his  mother  fled  with  him  into  Egypt,  or  how  long  he  was 
there ;  nor  do  the  passages,  Luke  iii  1,  23,  remove  the  uncertainty. 
Yet  thus  much  is  certain  from  this  passage,  that  Jesus  must  have 
been  born  be/ore  the  death  of  Herod ;  and  agreeably  to  this  fact, 
the  vulgar  Christian  era  is  at  least  three  years  too  late.  (See  Paulus 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  passage.)  The  mvestigations  of  Sande-- 
menie  and  Ideler,  as  was  observed,  place  the  birth  of  Christ  as  long 
as  six  years  before  our  era.— But  with  respect  to  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  Evangelist  refers  to  an  Old  Testament  prophecy— viz., 
Hosea  xi.  1.     The  Greek  words  in  Matthew  differ  from  the  text  of 

•  On  the  ffight  into  Egypt,  see  Schkiermacher's  escellent  sermon  in  the  Magarana 
edited  by  him,  Ehor  and  SckKderof,  ml  n.,  Madgebui^,  1B29,  S.  SOI,  ff. 
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the  LXS.  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  the  latter  reads,  1$  Alyvrrrov 
fiereKaXeaa  rd.  reicva  avTOv  SO.  rov  'lopa^X,  out  of  Egypt  I  called  Ms  sons. 
In  this  form,  the  paasage  was  wholly  uaeleas  for  the  purpose  of  the 
quotation  ;  Matthew,  therefore,  follows  the  Hehrew  text,  which  has 
the  singular  (■'saV  tis'ii;.)  "We  eee^  hence,  that  in  the  Greek  text  of 
this  Gospel,  Matthew  treats  the  quotation  with  an  independence 
which  we  should  not  look  for  in  an  ordinary  translator.  (8ee  Introd. 
§  4.)  In  its  connexion  in  the  prophecy,"  the  passage  evidently  refers 
to  the  recall  of  the  people  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses  ;  the  people  being 
regarded  as  one  man,  are  called  'God's  son — God's  flret-bom.  (Ex  iv. 
22  ;  Jer,  xxxi.  9.)  This  passage,  however,  the  Evangelist  regards  in 
80  far  a  prophecy,  as  Israel  after  the  flesh  is  spiritually  represented 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  fortunes  of  the  earthly  Israel  are  a 
type  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Messiah,  in  whom  Israel  is  first  found  in 
his  true  essence.  (See  1  Cor.  x.  1,  K ;  Gal.  iii.  28.)  If,  on  the 
principle  that  every  author  is  to  he  explained^  by  himself,  we  view 
this  idea  as  one  that  was  familiar  to  the  New  Testament  writers, 
quite  apart  ftom  its  intrinsic  and  eternal  truth,  we  obtain  at  least 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  proceed  more  simply  and  naturally  in 
the  exposition, 

Ver.  16. — The  lengthened  absence  of  the  Magi  now  rouses,  the 
wrath  of  the  tyrant  Herod.  He  sees  that  he  is  deceived,  and  hopes, 
by  means  of  a  revolting  barbarity,  to  destroy  the  dangerous  child. 
To  be  certain  of  not  misauig  his  aim,  he  causes  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  under  two  years  of  age  to  be  killed. 

(^finai^etv  means,  first,  "to  deride,"  "to  je6r  at;"  then,  to 
"deceive,"  "to  beguile,"  since  deceiving  often  involves  derision, 
3viiov(j9ai  =  nnh,  to  bum  with  rage,  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  the  "  bordera"  \ppia  =  a-'hist., 
suburbs,  preciiwts],  were  included  in  Herod's  cruel  order.) 

The  relation  in  which  this  note  of  time  stands  to  the  account  of 
the  Magi  (ver.  7),  makes  it  probable  that  the  star  appeared  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  Magi  did  not  arrive  immediately  after 
his  birth  {see  note  on  Luke  ii.  40) ;  in  which  case  Herod  might  think 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  be  sure,  to  extend  the  limit  to  within  a  little 
of  two  years,  (AtsTtj^,  iimus,  two-year  old;  ow^  Sisrovg  stands  for 
rfierai',  from  the  two-year  old  children  downwards.)  The  fact  of  the 
murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  has  been  doubted,  because  nei- 
ther Josephus  nor  any  other  historian  makes  mention  of  it  ;*  and 
further,  because  it  is  a  cruelty  scarcely  conceivable  even  for  a  Herod, 
and  that  too  with  uo  sufficient  motive,  as  simpler  means  for  accom- 
plishing the  removal  of  the  child  would  have  suggested  themselves  to 


*  JIfacroli'is  (Saturn,  ii,  4)  mentions  the  occurrence,  but  mixes  it  up  witli  the  murder 
of  Herod's  own  aon— a  oonfasjon  which  might  easily  occur,  as  no  .other  royal  offipring 
could  be  thought  of,  who  couliJ  liaTO  beon  the  object;  of  Herod's  perseoutione. 
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him.  But,  in  the  Jlrst  place,  as  respects  the  silence  of  the  historians 
on  an  event  so  unimportant  in  a  pohtical  point  of  view  (the  only  view 
taken  hy  all  ancient  historians),  as  the  death  of  some  children  in  a 
small  Jewish  town  must  have  seemed  to  them ;  it  is  the  less  surpris- 
ing, because,  according  to  veise  7,  the  whole  matter  was  kept  secret 
as  to  its  real  connexion.  Then,  too,  the  murder  of  a  few  children  was 
lost  among  the  atrocities  of  a  Herod,  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  sea. 
The  number  of  those  slaughtered  on  this  occasion  has  been  errone- 
ously thought  to  be  great,  and  the  deed  itself  a  horrible  massacre  ; 
whereas,  m  the  nature  of  things,  there  could  be  but  a  few  children 
under  two  years  in  a  little  town  like  Bethlehem,  and  these  might 
be  put  out  of  the  way  without  any  stir.  Lastly,  the  remark  that 
the  affair  is  without  adequate  motive,  since  Herod  could  easily  have 
sent  secret  messengers  to  accompany  the  Magi,  appears  uideed  to  be 
not  altogether  unfounded.  Yet  we  must  consider,  that  we  are  not 
to  transfer  modem  police  arrangements  to  antic[Tiity ;  and,  again, 
that,  according  to  the  king's  intention,  the  birth  of  the  King  of 
the  Jews  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,  and  he  thought  he  might  repose 
full  confidence  m  the  Magi ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  the  history  of  all 
.  times  there  occur  unaccountable  oversights,  which  shew  that  a 
higher  hand  overrules  history. 

Ver.  17,  18.— The  Evangehst  finds  in  this  event  also  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  Jer.  xsxi.  15.  The  prophet's  language  refers, 
in  its  connexion,  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  Israelites  by  way  oi 
Rama,  to  Babylon,  by  Nebuzaradan  (Jer.  xl.  1) ;  and  Rachel, 
Jacob's  beloved  wife,  the  progenitrix  of  Israel,  is  represented  as 
weeping  over  this  misfortune.  This  circumstance  of  the  mother 
bewailing  her  unhappy  children,  was  regarded  by  the  Evangelist  as 
repeated  in  the  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and,  indeed, 
with  mcreased  force,  because  it  was  the  Messiah,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood, and  on  whose  account,  this  affliction  happened.  While,  in 
general,  the  forefather  of  the  people  is  mentioned,  the  mother  is  here 
brought  forward  as  bewailing  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  save  the  life 
of  the  Messiah,  because  sympathizmg  sorrowfbrthe  pains  of  her  tender 
charge,  shews  itself  more  naturally  m  the  mother.  The  words  of  the 
quotation  deviate  again  from  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  yet  not  so 
aa  to  discover  an  independent  construction  of  the  original ;  the  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  memory, 

(*&w?7,  voice,  =V^p  is  here  lameniation,  cry  of  sorrow.  The  town. 
Rama,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  lay  scarcely  a-half  day's  journey 
from  Bethlehem  (Jud.  xix.  2,  9,  IS).  It  might,  therefore,  be  put 
for  Bethlehem  itself,  as,  in  specifying  this  place,  it  was  only  intended 
to  designate  the  land  of  Palestine  in  general.  Besides  which,  Rachel 
was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxsv.  19  ;  xlviii.  7) ;  so  that 

Vol.  L— 13 
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it  seemed  as  if  the  ancestral  mother  of  the  nation  was  disturhed  in 
her  peaceful  grave  by  the  cruelty  of  Herod.) 

Ver.  19,  20. — The  return  from  Eygpt  is  agaiii  instigated  by  spe- 
cial divine  admonition  ;  and  the  death  of  the  tyrant  is  assigned  as 
the  determining  circumstance.  The  words  reOvjJKaiji  yd,p  k.  t.  X.,for 
they  are  dead,  dc,  contain  a  reference  to  Exod.  iv.  19,  where  noth- 
ing but  the  formula  Iva  rrXrjpMdy,  thai  it  might  be  fuTfiUed,  is  want- 
ing to  malce  it  completely  parallel  with  the  previous  references  to 
Old  Testament  passages.  "What  was"  there  said  of  Moses  and  ids 
flight  from  Pharaoh,  Matthew  interprets  in  reference  to  Jesus  ;  so 
that  Moses  appears  here  as  a  type  of  him.  The  plural  ol  ^TjTovvreg, 
they  that  sought,  applies  to  Herod  as  the  representative  of  aU  God's 
enemies  in  general.  (The  expression  "  land  of  Israel" — not  "  land 
of  Judah"— readUy  suggests  Galilee,  which,  according  to  verse  22, 
the  parents  of  Jesus  chose  for  their  dwelling.  Z^jrelv  t^  V^T^.  io 
seek  the  life,  corresponds  to  it«5-ns  i^es-) 

Ver.  21.— The  time  of  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Egypt  is  not 
indeed  stated ;  but,  as  it  was  an  event  conseq^uenfc  on  Herod's 
death,*  his  residence  there  cannot  have  been  of  long  continuance. 
This  circumstance  of  itself,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  obtained  his  knowledge  from  Egyptian  philo- 
sophers, which  stands,  too,  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  idea  of  a 
Saviour.  It  must  have  been  in  very  early  childhood  that  Jesua  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  at  which  period  the  depths  of  Egyptian  wisdom 
cannot  have  been  accessible  to  him. 

■  Ver.  22. — On  their  return,  report  represejated  Archelaus  to  the 
holy  family  as  not  less  cruel  than  his  father  Herod.  They  chose 
Galilee,  therefore,  for  their  residence,  where  Antipas  reigned.  Au- 
gustus, who  confirmed  the  testament  of  Herod,  appointed  Archelaus 
Ethnarch  of  Judea,  Idumea,  and  Samaria  ;  Philip  obtained  Batanea 
and  Auranitis ;  Antipas,  Galilee  and  Perea.t  Archelaus  held  his 
dominion  only  nine  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Au- 
gustus deposed  him,  banished  him  to  Vienna  (in  Gaul),  and  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province.     (Josephia,  Ant.  xvii.  10, 12  ;  xviii,  1.) 

(TaXiXaia^^-^i,  nV^^i  signifies,  like '^^^.,  circuit,  district.  The 
name  in  full  is  oi'iiifl  ^''V?,  -yaXilala  d?J.o<pv?«i>iv,  or  y.  twv  idvCiv,  Ga-  ■ 
like  of  the  Gentiles.  [1  Mace.  v.  15  ;  Matth.  iv.  15  ;  laa.  is.  1.]  As 
in  this  district  heathenism  was  much  mised  with  Judaism,  the  strict 
exclusive  character  of  the  Jewish  people  appeared  in  a  milder  form  ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  despised 
among  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  [Matth.  xxvi.  69  ;  John  i.  46  ;  vii.  52.) 
According  to  Joaephus  [de  Bell.  Jud.  iii,  2],  the  district  was  divided 

•  On  the  deati  of  Herofl,  saa  Euseb.  K  B.  i.  S,  3 ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  chronologr, 
tlie  detailed  discussion  in  Dr.  Fauliis'  Bxegetisclies  Handbuch,  i.,  H.  i.,  8.  237,  ff. 
f  On  this  point,  see  the  Srat  chronological  table  to  the  Acts  of  the  A 
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into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  ;  tlie  former  bordered  on  Tyre  and 
Bidon,  tlie  latter  on  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Uennesaret. 
Tiberias  first,  and  afterwards  Sephoris,  was  the  capital  of  Gtalilee. 
"EM,  there,  is  put  for  ^Keiae.,  thither,  lite  af  for  nMw  So,  often,  in 
the  New  Testament.) 

Ver.  23.-^In  Galilee,  the  parents  o^  Jeeus  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  town  of  Nazareth.  (The  preposition  e^^  is  to  be  connected  with 
l-)S6v,  and  not,  therefore,  to  be  confounded  with  Iv.  When  iv  is 
joined  with  words  of  motion,  or  dg  with  words  denoting  rest,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  an  interchange  of  particles,  but  rather  that  the  idea 
of  previous  or  subse(juent  rest  or  motion  is  to  be  supplied,  according 
as  the  case  requires.  See  Wine-Zs  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  by  Agneio  and  MbeJse,  $  51.)  This  little  town  of  Gali- 
lee, of  which  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  Josephus  makes  mention, 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  not  fartrom  Capernaum,  on  a  hill 
(Luke  iv.  29)  some  miles  distance  from  Tabor.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  from  isji,  bush,  shrub  (Hengstenbei^  Chiistol,  vol,  ii.,  1,  ff.)  is 
incorrect,  since  (comp.  Matth.  1,  and  Luke  3),  the  ?  con-esponds  to  t. 
Bengel  derives  it  from  its,  a  croion.  In  this  choice  of  the  town  of 
Nazareth  as  the  residence  for  the  mother  and  child,  the  Evan- 
gelist sees  also  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions; 
he  connects  this  with  the  name  Nofwpajof,  Nazarene,  which  was 
given  to  the  Saviour  from  his  residence  at  Nazareth.  But  as  there 
is  no  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  Messiah  is  so  called, 
the  meaning  of  this  reference  is  obscure.  Some  have  supposed 
the  Nazarite  vow  to  be  intended,  and  have  imagined  m  this  place 
,  a  paronomasia  between  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  word  tit.; 
(Numb,  vi.  1).  But,  in  the  Jirst  place,  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
Saviour's  character  to  compare  him  with  a  Jewish  Nazarite, 
because  his  Kfe  was  not,  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  marked  by  a 
r^id  adherence  to  legal  ceremonies  ;  and  then  the  Nazarene  is  called 
in  Greek  Na^t/xwof,  less  frec[uently  Na^apalog,  or  l^a^r/Qatoc,  while 
the  inhabitant  of  Nazareth  is  called  Na<ap?;i'(5f ,  or  Nafwpcwo;-.  (See 
Schleusner  in  his  Lexicon  to  the  LXX.)  It  is  quite  as  unten- 
able to  refer  to  the  term  -isa,  shoot,  branch,  by  which  the  Mes- 
iah,  as  a  descendant  of  David,  is  frecLuently  denominated'^— 
e.  g.,  Isa.  xi.  1.  Had  the  Evangelist  so  intended  it,  he  would 
have  q^uoted  a  distinct  passage  from  the  prophets,  where  this  term 
oecura,  as  he  did  in  the  former  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. 
But  he  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  employed  the  formula  "  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,"  for  th,ere  is  no  connexion  between  the  name  is;, 
shoot,  and  the  dwelling  in  Nazareth.  In  our  view  of  this  passage 
we  must,  therefore,  be  guided  by  the  expression  h^sv  dia  tmv  ngotpTjToJv, 

*  It  was  in  tUiB  way  that  the  leamei  Naaareno  Jewish  Cliriatiaiis  explainea  the  quo- 
tation to  Jerome.    See  Hiermymi  oomm.  ad  loo.  Jea.  si.  1. 
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spoken  hy  the  prophets.  (The  reading  Sia  tov  Tzpotp^/jrov  is  otviously 
a  mere  correction  without  critical  authority.)  The  plural  indicates 
that  the  Evangelist  had  not  any  single  quotation  in  view,  but  meant 
only  to  adduce  a  collective  citation ;  and  the  article  indicating  a 
reference  to  all  the  prophets,  or  some  in  particular,  whom  Matthew 
supposed  to  he  known.  Accordingly,  the  view  becomes  most  proba- 
ble, that  the  Evangelist  had  regard  to  the  fact,  that  the-  jSTazarenea 
were  despised  by  the  nation.  In  that  case  he  would  have  those 
p^aages  in  view  in  which  the  Messiah  is  portrayed  in  his  humilia- 
tion— as,  e.  g.,  Ps.  xsii. ;  Isa.  liii.  [The  general  prediction  that  the 
Messiah  should  appear,  not  as  a  celebrated  ruler,  but  as  a  despised, 
hitoble  man,  Matthew  reproduces  in  this  concrete  form :  "  The 
prophets  have  predicted  that  he  should  be  a  genuine  Nazarene  (a 
despised  one)  ; — that  he  should  bo  what  the  Nazarenes  in  fact  are, 
and  what  he,  as  Nazarene,  has  really  been."]  An  etymological  allu- 
sion to  Ti!»,  the  despised  one  (from  in,)  may  be  comfohied  with  this 
view,  and  is  not  improbable,  particularly  on  the  supposition  of  a 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Gospel.  The  endeavour  of  Matthew  to  re- 
present Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
dictions, is  most  plainly  evidenced  even  in  these  first  chapters.^  Aa 
he  wrote  for  Jews,  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  prove  the  connexion  of  the 
various  events  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  with  the  important  testimonies 
of  the  Old  Testament.     (On  KaModat,  see  note  on  Luke  i,  32.) 

If  now,  at  the  close  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew,  we 
glance  at  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  their  genu- 
meness,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  our  day,  tbey  may  ba 
regarded  as  set  aside.  No  external  reasons  can  bo  adduced  for  the 
opinion,  that  these  chapters  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Gospel, 
since  it  is  proved  that  the  "  Gospel  ica-S'  'E^patowf ,  according  to  the 
Hebrews,"  contained  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus.  (See 
the  Author's  History  of  the  Gospels,  p.  73,  76.)  The  Ebionites, 
indeed,  had  not  the  first  chapters  in  their  edition  of  that  apo- 
cryphal Gospel ;  but  the  fact  of  theh  having  omitted  them  con- 
firms their  genuineness.  (See  Epiph.  baer.  xxx.  13.)  And  with 
respect  to  the  internal  evidences,  G^erst^o)/ (Sprachcharacteristik, 
S.  38,  ff.)  has  shewn  convincingly  the  affinity  of  the  style  which 
prevails  in  the  first  chapters  with  that  of  the  following  parts  ;  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  Frifzsche  (Excui'sus  iii.  in  Matth.) 
has  hero  and  there  refuted  Gersdorfs  remarks.  There  is  nothing 
left,  then,  to  give  any  colour  to  these  doubts,  except  the  doctrinal 
olg'ections  taken  against  the  contents ;  but  this  reason  will  never 
be  urged  by  judicious  critics  against  the  "genuineness  of  the  first 
*  De  Welle  is  wrong  in  assuming,  contrary  to  Mg  other  daolarationa,  a  double  sanse; 
— tho  reference,  according  to  him,  is  first  to  the  town  of  ITaaareth,  and  the  reaideuce 
there;  and  then,  further,  to  the  word  iss. 
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two  cTiapters,  as,  at  most,  it  could  only  he  brought  against  the 
credibility  of  the  events  narrated,  not  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  since  the  Evangelist,  in  the  subseiiuent 
parte,  exhibits  the  same  fundamental  views  which  have  given  tone 
and  character  to  the  first  chapters.  Moreover,  as  reference  is 
Bubsequently  made  (see  iii.  1 ;  iv.  23),  to  the  preceding  part,  the 
first  chapters  are  manifestly  seen  to  he  an  integral  part  of  the 
Gospel.*  Precisely  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  arguments 
urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  chapters  of  Lulie.  (For 
the  Literature  on  the  subject,  see  Kmnoelii  comm.  in  Luc,  vol  ii., 
p.  232.)  Here,  also,  all  external  evidence  is  wanting ;  since  the 
character  of  the  Marcionite  Grospel  is  a  testimony,  not  against,  but 
for  their  genuineness,  because  Marcion  omitted  the  early  chapters, 
which  he  found  in  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Luke.  {TertuU.  adv. 
Marc.  iv.  T.)  No  internal  reason  can  be  adduced,  except  the  mira- 
culous character  of  the  events  which  they  record— a  character  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  whole.  "We  shall  presently  treat 
pai-ticnlarly  of  the  contradictions  which  appear  to  exist  between  the 
accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  history  of  the  childhood  of 
Jesus ;  hut  on  the  ground  occupied  by  our  opponents,  even  in  case 
they  were  irreconcileable,  they  would  furnish  ground  of  argument, 
not  against  the  genuineness  of  the  early  chapters,  but  only  against 
the  credibility  of  the  history. 


SECOND  SECTION.— LUEE'S  ACCOUNT. 


§   1.    PROBMIUM. 
{Luke  i.  1-4.) 

Tbe  four  verses  with  which  Lube  opens  hia  work ,  (consisting  of 
two  parts,  see  Acts  i.  1),  are  worthy  of  notice  in  more. than  one 
respect.  As  regards  the  style,  we  perceive  that  the  Evangelist's 
own  style,  which  is  pure  Greek,  as  the  first  period  shews,  differs 
from  the  Hebraising  style  apparent  in  the  subsequent  part,  where 
Luke  communicates  documents,  whether  unaltered  or  worked  up, 
with  which  tradition  had  supplied  him.  His  words  next  infoim 
us,  that,  previous  to  his  work,  other  records  of  the  Gospel-his- 
tory were  in  existence,  which,  however,  were  of  questionable  ac- 
curacy (dff^tt/Uia,  L  4) ;  lastly,  he  indicates  the  sources  from  which 

*  Compare  the  Dissertation  of  J.  G.  Mailer  (Trier.  1830),  which  defends  {ho  geauine- 
ness  of  tlioae  chapters. 
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he  drew,  the  principles  which  he  had  followed  in  the  composition  of 
his  workj  and  the  special  object  which  he  had  in  view.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Proemium  exhibits  a  certain  indeflnitenesa,  which 
gives  the  more  room  for  diverse  explanations,  as  they  are  influenced 
by  the  various  views  entertained  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  depends  on  where  the  apodosis  is  made 
to  begin  ;  it  may  begin  either  with  satof  napidoaav,  aa  they  delivered 
them,  or  with  ^(Jofe  aj,ji.oi,  it  seemed  good  also  to  me.  According  to 
the  latter  division,  the  words  "  as  they  delivered,"  etc.,  are  connected 
with  ^wEid^ep  -noXXol, forasmuch  as  many,  etc.,  and  eontam  an  obser- 
vation on  the  qualiiy  of  the  earlier  Gospel  records ;  for  to  refer  them 
to  the  mere  existence  of  those  records,  as  if  Luke  had  not  personally 
known  these  older  works,  but  had  only  heard  of  them  by  TOpodofftf, 
fe  evidently  forbidden  by  the  expression  "  eye-witnesses  from  the  be- 
ginning," which  necessarily  imphes  a  tradition  respecting  the  history 
of  Jesus.*  Luke's  opinion  of  the  character  of  those  older  writings 
would,  in  that  case,  be  a  favourable  one,  since  he  claims  the  game 
sources  of  information  for  himself  («a5iyf  -rrapidoaav  ^fuv) ;  a  supposi- 
tion which  would  very  well  agree  with  an  hypothesis,  according  to 
which  these  many  Gospels  were  shorter,  and  our  Gospels  more 
lengthened,  editions  of  the  same  original  GoapeL  But  as  (ver.  4) 
blame  is  plainly  imputed  to  the  noXP^t,  since  Luke  leads  Theophilus 
to  expect  historical  certainty  nowhere  but  in  his  Gospel,  which 
could  not  therefore  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  early  narrators,! 
it  might  be  thought  necessary  to  prefer  that  division  of  the  sentence 
which  places  the  beginning  of  the  apodosis  at  aaObig  na^iSoaav  -^/liv 
K.  r.  A.  In  that  way,  the  tradition  of  the  eye-witnesses  would  refer 
only  to  Luke's  narrative ;  and  his  narrative  would  stand  diatin- 
guished  from  the  earlier  ones.  But  here,  again,  we  are  met,  first, 
by  the  circumstance  that,  grammatically,  the  apodo'sis  is  more  de- 
finitely pointed  out  in  tdo^e  k^/ioI,  than  at  /caftSf,  smce  KafiOL  appears 
evidently  in  contrast  with  the  noXkoi. ;  besides,  too,  the  h  n  f  m 
^fistg  to  iyu  is  remarkable.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubted  y  m 
fOGt  to  begin  the  apodosis  with  edofe;  but  to  join  the  c  au  flw 

wapiSoaav  k.  t.  X.,  not  to  dvard^aadai^so  that  it  would       n  a  n    he 
description  of  the  quality  of  the  sources  used  by  the  woA     —  o 

Trpay^QTK  iv  I'liiiv  ■neTrXijpotpopijiii'va.     In  accordance  with  tl  ib 
tion,  the  ijfuv  after  ■JTap&doaav  would  be  quite  parallel  with  tV  ^fiZv 
irejrAjjpo^opjjftevQ,  and  the  meaning  would  be,  "  since  many  have  un- 

"  Eisg  (Introd.  p.  S87,  Ef.,  Poadick'a  Translation)  interprets  KaMf  Trapiiouav  "aa  tlia 
e/e-Tritnessee  put  tiiam — i.  e.,  the  writings  of  tbe  '  many'  iwio  our  hands ;"  an  interpre- 
tation whidi  Btand3  or  falls  with  tlio  opinion  of  this  learnBd  author,  that  the  writinga  of 
Qie  "many"  are  worira  of  tlje  apostles. 

t  Thns  tTisei!  explains  it  correctly  in  Luc.  Horn.  1,  Qnod  ait  "comli  suiiriateniem 
habet  accusationem  eorum,  qui  absciue  gratia  spiritus  saneti  al  soribenda  ovi^ngelia  pro- 
tfUerunt. 
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dertalsen  to  put  forth  a  namative  of  the  events  which  are  regarded 
among  ua  (members  of  the  Christian  church)  as  historically  ea- 
tabliahed,  just  as  the  eye-witnesses  have  reported  them  to  us  (to 
myself  and  all  members  of  that  communion) ;  so  I  also  have  deter- 
mined," etc.  Thus,  therefore,  the  cvmts  only  appear  perfectly  as- 
certained by  the  tradition  of  the  church.  The  quality  of  the  nar- 
ratives is  left  at  first  undetermined  ;  but  is  afterwards  represented  as 
suspicious  by  the  contrast  exhibited  between  Luke  and  the  "  many," 
and  particidarly  by  ver.  4,^  This  view  agrees  best  with  the  opinion 
which  we  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  Introduction — viz.,  that  the 
apostolical  tradition  concerning  the  character  and  history  of  Jesus 
was  concentrated  in  our  four  canonical  Gospels,  and  that  all  older 
writings  of  that  sort  bore  more  or  less  of  an  apocryphal  character. 

Ver.  1. — The  words  -noXXol  k-Ksx&i^^aav  dirfftjaiv  dvard^aoOcu,  many 
have  undertaken  to  set  forth  a  narrative,  can  hardly  be  understood 
of  single  documents  relating  to  single  portions  of  the  Gospel-history 
(which  from  this  passage  are  usually,  though  not  very  appropriately, 
called  tUegeses),  since  the  use  of  the  singular  suggests  only  connected 
narratives  (whether  more  or  less  full)  of  the  entire  Gospel-history .f 
Indeed  Avard^aaBaj.,  to  arrange,  set  forth  in  order,  leads  to  the  sup- 
position, that  the  "many"  themselves  composed  their  memoir^  from 
fihorter  records.  But  to  what  writings  Luke  refers  can  not  be  de- 
termined ;  for,  as  he  most  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  our 
canonical  Gospels  (see  Introd.  §  3),  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  works 
of  the  "  many"  to  have  been  apocryphal  attempts  to  dehneate  the 
life  of  Jesus,  which,  however,  for  want  of  historical  information,  can- 
not be  more  accurately  characterized.  The  Tr^djiiara  h  fniiv  nenXr/- 
ptxpoprifieva.,  things  ftilly  believed  among  us,  are  mentioned  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  writings  of  the  "  many."  As  this  Proemiura  must  be 
viewed  as  introductory  to  Luke's  whole  work  (the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles being  regarded  as  a  second  part  of  the  Gospel),  the  expression 
applies  to  more  than  the  period  of  our  Lord's  earthly  sojourn— it 
embraces  also  the  progress  of  the  church  up  to  the  time  when  Luke 

*  Since  the  words  "os  ihay  MiveTsi,"  etc.,  depend  on  the  words  "undertook  to  set 
forth  in  order"  (iirex':ipn''av  d^aTii^anBai),  they  seem  to  me  by  no  means  to  contain  the 
positive  praiaa  which  Olshausea  finds  in  them,  and  which  he  regsrds  as  apparently  iucon- 
Bistant  with  the  lurliing  censure  of  the  concluding  words.  Tliey  aeem  to  me  rather  to  de- 
scribe the  way  in  which  those  narratives  were  produced :  and  thus  tlie  necosBity  of  con- 
necting the  Jiofli^f  as,  with  i:sit?,vpo^apt]ni}pa  instead  of  with  Trapidonav.  disappears.  Many 
(Christiana  of  the  olasB  for  whom  Lulte  wrote)  had  made  the  attempt  to  record  the  Gos- 
pel histories,  as  they  had  heard  tliem  orally,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  eye-witnesses  ' 
who  had  been  their  informanta.  Lnke,  Eir  from  hlaming  tliera  for  this,  reoogQiaes  the 
need  of  writing  to  give  definitoness  and  permanence  to  the  Gospel  narratives.  He  finds 
these  scattered  sketches  from  memory  imperfect :  tbey  farnish— preoiaelj'  because  tboy  are 
scattered  and  fragmentary — no  certainty  ;  and  henoe,  he,  having  esamiaed  every  thing 
carefully  from  its  beginning,  has  determined  to  compose  a  eonnoctod  history  of  the  eventa. 
(See  more  fully  in  my  Krltilc  der  ev.  Geschichte  2to  Ai5fl.  §  136.)— [B 

f  But  see  above,  note:  diiiTjjoif  means  simply  " narrative."— [K. 
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wrote.  But  when  the  Evan^Iist  immediately  adds,  in  the  words 
irsnXTjpofpo^rniiva  Iv  ■^/uv,  surely  believed,  established,  etc.,  a  remark  on 
the  credibility/  of  the  events  (those  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  ae  well  as 
those  which  happened  afterwards  in  the  early  church),  it  ia  prohably 
because  their  character  is  such,  that  their  miraculous  form  appears 
at  first  sight  to  contradict  their  credibility. 

(The  signiilcation  "  happen,"  "  take  place,"  cannot  he  assigned 
either  to  ■KX7jpo(popela0<u,  or  to  n^»,  which  some  have  thought  to  re- 
semble it,  lIATjpw^opew  has,  in  the  iiiefc  instance,  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Tr;ii;pd(i) ;  then,  as  transferred  to  what  ia  spiritual,  "  to  afford 
conviction,  certainty."*  So  it  is  tbund,  particularly  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  who  uses  Trlj^po^opia  as  parallel  with  ■Kian.^^TreKoKh^ai^,  belief, 
persuasion.  The  participle  TTEnX7jpo<l>oprifih>a  is  therefore  ecjuivalent 
to  Pspata,  established,  certmn,  and  should  be  connected  with  iv  ijfuv. 
Immediately  after  the  notice  of  the  firm  conviction  of  the  members 
of  the  church  of  the  important  events  [which  the  -noXXoi  had  made 
the  subject  of  their  writings],  there  follows  appropriately  the  men- 
tion of  the  vouchers  for  them.) 

Ver,  2. — As  vouchors,  Luke  mentions  the  ol  dn'  dpxv?  abroTrrat, 
the  eye-witnesses  from  the  beginning,  and  the  iir^^ETat  Xoyov,  minis- 
ters of  the  word.  As  the  EvangeHst  begins  with  the  birth  of  John 
-the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  we  ought  not  to  limit  the  "  from  the  begin- 
ning" to  the  time  of  Christ's  active  ministry ;  Luke  meant  to  de- 
lineate the  whole  new  phenomenon  from  its  commence  men  t.f  The 
"  eye- witnesses"  in  this  place  are  doubtless  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  the  other  members  of  the  families  of  whose  private  his- 
toiy  the  first  chapters  treat ;  but,  for  the  subsequent  history  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  church,  the  apostles  also  are  eye-witnesses.  Ua^Boaav, 
delivered,  is,  accordingly,  to  be  understood  of  oral  as  well  as  written 
tradition,  since  most  probably  the  family  information,  as  conveyed 
to  us  in  the  early  chapters,  is  founded  on  written  records.  It  is  in- 
correct to  take  the  "  eye-witnesses"  to  mean  the  apostles,  and  the 
imi^erai  Aoyow,  ministers  of  the  word,  their  assistants ;  for  though 
imjpgTj^f,  minister,  is  used,  it  is  true,  of  apostolical  assistants  (see 
Acts  xiii.  5,  although  the  reading  there  is  not  quite  certain),  yet 
imjpsTtj^  X6yov,  so.  Beov,  minister  of  the  word,  sc.  of  God,  is  never  so 
used.  This  name  designates  the  apostles  and  all  teachers  in  the 
church  in  common ;  the  expression  does  not  therefore  indicate  a 
new  class  of  witnesses,  but  only  describes  the  same  witnesses  more 
fully.  In  reference  to  one  portion  of  the  events  which  Luke  is  about 
to  describe,  they  were  merely  eye-witnesses  ;  but  in  reference  to  the 

•  De  Wett^B  assertion,  that  irS-i/po^peu,  in  Xias  sense,  can  bs  naed  of  persons  only,  fa 
Indefensible. 

f  De  Wette  assarts  boldly,  that  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel-Iiistory  usually  began  wittl 
Christ's  octranee  on  his  olficiul  worlf.    Why?    Because  Mark(!.  1)  begins  sol 
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otlior  (later)  portion,  they  were  theniselves  the  acting  parties,  so 
-that  there  tliey  bore  witnesa  of  themeelves, 

Ver.  3. — Luke  specifies  three  points,  in  which  he  explains,  as  it 
were,  his  historical  method;  th.s  tsrms  dv(j>9eVj  from  the  beginning, 
da^tQCy^,  exactly,  accurately,  and  n^e^g^  in  order,  here  come  under 
notice.  The  first  two  words  apply  to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
Bonrces  of  information,  the  last  to  the  narrative  itself,  (rCapoKo- 
}mv6&Iv,  follow  along,  denotes  the  mind's  action  in  following— living 
over  again,  as  it  were— the  whole  train  of  events,  in  connexion  with 
a  thorough  examination  and  testing  of  the  sources.)  In  the  works 
of  the  "many,"  the  oppoeitea  of  all  the  three  points  are  tacitly  im- 
plied. In  the  first  place,  as  to  &vmBsv,  from  the  beginning,  it  refers 
to  (in-'  A^x^l^i  ^er.  2  ;  Luke  meant  to  bring  out  to  view,  and  fully  un- 
fold the  earliest  germs  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  of  courao,  the 
■ndvra,  all  things,  are  only  to  he  understood  as  implying  all  that  ap- 
peared to  Luke  to  belong  to  the  description  of  the  whole  ;  in  the 
selection  of  facts,  each  writer  naturally  displayed  his  individual 
characteristics.  But  by  no  means  ought  naai  to  be  refen'ed  to  outStt- 
rat ;  it  belongs  to  the  n-pay^ara,  on  account  of  which  alone  the  per- 
sons are  mentioned.  'Aitgiliug,  exactly,  accurately,  characterizes  the 
historical  investigation  as  an  intelligent  and  careful  process— opposed 
to  the  uncritical  method  of  the  apocryphal  writings.  Lastly,  KoOe^g, 
in  order,  can  apply  only  to  the  chronology,  as  in  Acts  xi.*  (In 
Acts  xviii.  23,  it  is  used  of  local  contiguity.)  The  plan  of  the  book 
shows  that  Luke  intended  to  observe  that  order  in  the  main  ;  but 
this  intention,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  extend  to  the  very 
minute  chronological  details,  since  in  them  he  seems  to  have  deviated 
from  the  order  of  time.  (See  Introd.  §  7,  and  the  commentary  on 
Luke  ix.  51.) 

Yer.  4. — -The  laying  down  of  these  historical  principles  was  in- 
tended to  give  historical  certainty  and  warrant  (da<^Xet.a)  to  The- 
ophilus,  who,  as  being  acquainted  with  claesical  literature,  probably 
made  stricter  demands  than  the  uncritical  apocryphal  writings  could 
satkfy.  In  the  first  place,  Luke  wrote  from  the  reports  of  eye- 
witnesses, and,  next,  with  a  discriminating  use  of  those  reports. 
Doubtless,  he  laid  much  stress  on  the  character  of  the  persons  with 
whom  these  reports  originated ;  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole 
Grospel-history  i-ests,  therefore,  upon  the  Spirit,  who  animates  a 
series  of  persons  linked  together  by  his  living   communicp-tion-f 

*  Comp.,  on  the  contraiy,  my  Kritik  der  Bt,  Geaohichte,  §  30, — [E. 

f  Justly  doea  OsiaMer  esclaira  In  his  Apologie  des  Lsbens  Je/m,  TiibiagoQ,  f  "31,  3. 
63 ;  "  What  shaJl  be  said  when  Slromss,  matejid  of  refating  the  strong  anti-mythical  orgu- 
ment  affoi'ded  by  Luke's  prefaoe,  ima^nes  it  invalidated  by  the  empty 
Luke  certainly  ralgM  speak  ao,  if  he  had  no  idea  tliat  he  wa3  narrating  mytlit 
grades  a  historian,  who  begins  ao  discreetly,  to  a  tho-jghtl< 
framed  mytlia  7" 
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Tacts  sucli  a8  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
could  he  attested  only  by  Mary  herself ;  but  he  who  was  moved  by 
the  same  Spirit  that  enabled  her  to  give  such  testimony,  received 
her  witness,  and  needed  no  other ;  he  who  was  a  stranger  to  that 
Spirit,  found  no  other  testimonies,  and  accordingly  left  the  matter 
uncredited.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  certainty  of  the  Q-ospel- 
history  always  presupposes,  therefore,  faith  in  the  Spirit  of  truth  ; 
and  as  in  human  life  truth  and  falsehood  appear  side  by  side  indeed, 
but  yet  are  at  the  same  time  opposed,  being  distinguished  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  World — to  Mm  who  is  conversant  with  the 
world  and  its  sprit,  which  every  lohere  suspects  falsehood  and  de- 
ceit, becatise  it  carries  them  about  in  itself — to  him,  as  such,  the 
Gospel-history  can  not  and  will  not  be  accredited.  But  Luke's  nar- 
rative aiforded  complete  assurance  to  TheopKilus,  because  he  was  not 
out  of  this  sphere  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  but  lived  within  it.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  church  (and  the  early  church  possessed  the  Spirit 
of  tiTith  fully),  as  indicated  by  the  words  Trepi  ^v  awrrjx^'h]^  Xoywv, 
the  things  wherein  thov,  wast  instructed,  and  the  Spu-it  of  the  eye- 
witnesses was  therefore  in  him  also.  {KarTjxsladai.  is  the  usual  term 
for  attending  on  instruction  in  religion.  See  Acls  xviii.  25  ;  1  Cor. 
siv,  19  ;  Gal.  Ti.  6.)  Only  we  must  not  conceive  of  the  ttaTTixipi^  in 
the  earliest  times  of  the  church  to  have  consisted  of  a  communica- 
tion of  doctrines ;  it  was  founded  on  history  only  {X&yoi — histories, 
narrations.)  Eeflectiou  was  not  yet  developed  in  the  church,  and 
doctrines  had  not  yet  been  deduced  from  God's  mighty  acts  by 
logical  process.  The  apostles  were  content  with  bearing  witness  to 
the  great  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  on  this  foundation  of  fact  the 
Church  was  reared.  Mere  opinions,  doctrines,  dogmas,  could  never 
have  given  rise  to  a  phenomenon  such  as  the  Christian  Church  pre- 
sents. But  after  its  formation,  there  could  not  fail  to.  arise  within 
it  systematizing  doctrinal  activity,  because  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
destined  to  pervade  all  the.  powers  of  human  nature.  But  though 
the  instruction  of  the  ancient  church  was  historical,  it  was  not 
eoniined  merely  to  narration  ;  rather,  the  testimony  of  the  first 
ministers  of  the  word  was  accompanied  by  a  power  which  attracted 
those  hearts  that  received  it  into  the  new  sphere  of  life  opened  by 
the  Saviour  ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  that  Spirit,  those  who  had  re-  ' 
ceived  the  testimony  of  the  truth,  became  themselves,  in  turn,  wit- 
nesses of  those  same  great  facts,  which  were  not  merely  outwardly 
known  to  them  as  things  past  and  over,  but  exerted  a  living  power 
within,  through  the  agency  of  the  living  Spirit.  The  church  was 
thus  built  up  purely  from  within  itself ;  no'thing  foreign  could  in- 
trude within  its  pale  :  first,  the  testimony  to  the  truth  had  to  be 
received  and  embraced  with  the  accompanying  power  of  the  Spirit ; 
then  followed  incorporation  into  this  new  sphere  of  life,  and  faith  in 
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its  decisions.  Even  so  the  church  is  built  np  at  this  day,  and  will 
be  till  the  end  of  time  ;  it  needs,  therefore,  no  further  warrant  for 
the  truth  of  the  GJ-ospel-hiatory  than  the  reports  of  eye-witnessea, 
which  are  open  to  us,  and  which  are  stiU  accompanied  hy  the  same 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  as  their  oral  naiTations  formerly  were, 
causing  in  those  hearts  which  give  it  admission,  the  same  assurance 
as  was  produced  by  the  words  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  in  the  apos- 
tolic age. 

Who  and  what  Theophilus  was  (compare  Acts  i.  1),  cannot  be 
determined  further,  than  that  the  character  of  Luke's  work  leads 
us  to  conjecture  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  one  who  was  femiliar 
with  Bome  and  Italy,  and,  conseq^uently,  in  aU  probabiHty  resident 
there.*  The  opinion  that  the  Theophilus  to  whom  Luke  wrote,  is 
the  bigh-priest  Theophilus  spoken  of  hy  Joaephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  6, 
3 ;  xis,  6,  4),  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  since  we  cannot  imagine 
him  to  hare  been  so  intimately  acijuainted  with  Italy.  Besides,  the 
title  icpdriarog,  most  exoelleiU,  like  the  Latin  splendidus,  intimates 
considerable  dignity,  with  which  this  Theophilus  was  invested.  It  was 
granted  to  proconsuls  in  the  provinces  (Acts  xxiii.  26  ;  xxiv.  3 ; 
2xvi.  25);  at  a  later  period,  however,  inferior  officials  also  enjoyed 
it.  (See  Hug's  Introd.,  p.  895,  Fosdick's  translation.)  Although, 
therefore,  the  &ospel  of  Luke,  as  yf^U  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  addressed  to  a  distinguished  private  per- 
son, yet  the  church  has  justly  received  them  into  the  canon,  like  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon  ;  because  the  individuals 
for  whom  they  were  immediately  intended,  shared,  as  members  of 
the  church,  its  general  wants  ;  and,  therefore,  what  was  adapted  to 
them  might  be  given  to  all. 


§  2.  Ankdwciation  of  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

(Luko  i.  B-2S.) 

Luke  carries  his  "  from  the  beginning"  (avueev),  in  verse  3,  bo 
far  back,  that  he  begins  the  history  of  Christ,  and  of  the  formation 
of  the  church,  as  eaily  as  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
view  results  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  which  he  was  his- 
torically to  set  forth.'  For  after  the  spirit  of  prophecy  became 
silent  from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  and  seem- 
ed entirely  to  have  vanished  from  among  the  people,  thera  first  re- 
appeared, in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  prophet  liko  those 
of  the  Old  Testament.  His  history,  therefore,  must  be  embraced  in 
the  narrative,  since  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel-history. 
*  Tlie  opinioa  that  Theopliilua  should  bo  taken  as  an  appellation  =  Friend  of  God, 
and  3S  including  all  believiag  readers,  may  be  rogardsd  sa  antiquated. 
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— There  is  a  striking  change  of  style  in  passing  from  the  preface  to 
the  narrative  which  follows  ;  while  in  the  formerj  pure  Greek  pre- 
vails, ia  the  latter,  appear  the  strongest  Hebraising.  This  is  most 
naturally  acc^ouuted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  Luke  drew  his  his- 
torical details  from  written  Bources,  and  incorporated  them  into 
his  work,  often  quite  unchanged,  or  hut  slightly  amended.  The 
character  of  the  nanatives,  moreover,  particularly  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  renders  this  conjecture  extremely  probable  ;  for  they 
record  events  which  took  place  in  the  bosom  of  two  families,  and 
which  rnust  have  been  preserved  in  them  as  a  sacred  treasure,  till 
the  hopes  expressed  of  the  two  scions  of  the  families  had  been 
made  good  by  the  result.  But  afterwards,  when  the  Saviour's  great 
work  was  accomplished,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  was 
numbered  among  the  first  disciples  (Acts  i.  14),  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  she  should  impart  to  the  community  the  wonders 
that  clustered  round  the  birth  of  him  whom  she  herself  now  adored 
as  her  Saviour.  The  holy  family  had,  as  it  were,  expanded  ;  and, 
in  connexion  with  it,  the  sacred  histories  also,  of  whichit  had  been 
the  scene,  could  be  more  widely  diffused. 

Yer.  5. — Luke  begins  with  a  general  designation  of  time  (see 
note  on  Matth.  ii:  1),  by  setting  out  from  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great ;  he  then  describes  the  fiimily  which  is  to  be  the  immediat-e 
subject  of  his  naiTative.  His  object  did  not  allow  him,  like 'Mat- 
thew, to  assume  much  as  already  known.  He  describes  with  exact- 
ness all  the  characters ;  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  were  both  of  a 
priestly  family  (as  Joseph  and  Mary  were  both  of  the  lineage  of 
David),  which  gave  lustre  to  their  offspring,*  Of  Zacharias  we  are 
fiirtber  told,  that,  as  priest  he  belonged  to  the  course  or  the  class 
of  Abia.  This  was  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  priests 
appointed  by  David.  (See  1  Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  Each  of  these 
classes  took  the  service  in  the  temple  for  a  week,  (In  Jos&pkus 
[Antiq.  vii.  15,  7],  they  are  called  Trarpim,  with  reference  to  the 
relationship  which  existed  among  them.  The  name  iijujjiepia,  course, 
which  dbes  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  ia  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  duty  in  the  temple.)  The  use  which  Sccdi- 
ger  (opus  de  emendatlone  temponim)  and  Bengel  (ordo  temporum) 
have  attempted  to  malte  of  the  definite  succession  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes  of  priests  in  the  temple  service,  as  a  chronological 
datum,  cannot  afford  any  results  to  be  at  all  depended  upon,  because 
the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  rotation  cannot  be  definitely  fixed. 

Ver.  6. — The  account  of  their  family  relations  is  followed  by  that 

of  their  personal  character.     Both  were  S'lKaioi,  just,  righteous,  and 

not  merely  outwardly  before  men,  but  before  God.     The  idea  of 

*  Josephua  (vlt.  o.  1)  lemarks,  Hop'  iii/Iv  ^  Tijf  lepaaipiK  fieTovaia  Tmiojpiov  hurt 

yevovc  Ha/iirponjrof. 
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diKaioavvi),  righteousness,  used  of  persona  under  the  law  (as  it  ia  in 
Luke  ii.  25,  of  Simeon,  and  2  Peter  ii.  1,  of  Lot),  can  of  course  be 
understood  of  legal  righteousnees  only,  as  is  shown  by  the  explana- 
tory clause,  TvopsvSfievoi  h>  ndoatc  ralf  ivroXaig  koi  Smau^iiam  rov 
Kvpiov  dneiim-ot,  walking  in  all  the  commands,  etc.  The  h/ToXal  and 
the  Smai^nara,  commands  and  ordinances,  are  the  individual  de- 
clarations and  statutes  of  the  law,  which  they  had  striven  to  follow 
with  upright  mind,  and  without  pbarieaiual  hypocrisy.  But  when, 
in  this  and  other  passages  (Matth.  x.  41  ;  Luke  xv.  7),  righteous- 
ness (StKaioavvri)  ia  ascribed  to  certain  peraons,  there  is  no  contra^ 
diction  to  Eom.  iii.  20,  according  to  which  passage  the  law  causes 
tnowledge  of  sin.  The  StKaioovvij  rov  vopov,  righteousness  of  the 
law,  never  is  an  absolute  righteousness  (Gal.  iii.  20);  but  relatively,  it 
always  implies,  in  those  who  strive  for  its  attainment,  repentance  and 
faith ;  and  hence  a  longing  for  the  Finisher  of  that  which  is  want- 
ing to  them.  Thus,  on  account  of  their  righteousness,  the  desire 
for  a  Saviour  was  lively  in  Zacbarias  and  Elizabeth.  (On  SiKaioavvij, 
and  aU  cognate  words,  see  the  complete  exposition  in  the  note  on 
Eom.  iii.  21.) 

Ver.  7.— But  the  want  of  a  blessing  in  respect  of  offspring 
formed  a  contrast  with  their  righteousness,  as  in  the  case  of  Sarah. 
Elisabeth  was  barren  (arupa,  see  Luke  xxiii.  29  ;  Gal.  iv.  27),  and 
both  were  no  longer  young. "^  '  The  age  of  Zacbarias  must  be  con- 
sidered relatively  only— via.,  with  respect  to  his  office.  According 
to  Numb.  viii.  25,  no  one  was  permitted  to  perform  the  functions  of 
a  priest  beyond  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  If  we  take  into  account 
also  .the  oriental  custom  of  marrying  early,  Zacbarias  and  Elizabeth 
might  well  have  given  up  the  hope  of  offepring  on  account  of  their 
long  childless  marriage,  notwithstanding  that  the  age  of  Zacbarias, 
considered  in  itself,  was  not  so  great. 

(Ko&oTt  is  found  only  in  the  writings  of  Luke,  sometimes  with 
the  meaning  siquidem,  as  in  this  passage  and.  xix.  9  ;  Acts  ii.  24 ; 
sometimes  meaning  "  according  as,"  "  as  far  as,"  Acts  ii  45  ;  iv. 
35.  The  phrase  Tfpo/3E/Jj)K^f  h  ratf  ^/^patf  =  d->m55  sa.  Gen.  xviii. 
11,  and  frequently  elsewhere.) 

Ver.  8  9, 10.— -After  these  prefatory  obsei-vations,  which  inform 
the  reader  of  the  circumstances  of  the  family  whose  history  is 
about  to  be  toH,  there  follows,  introduced  by  an  iysvero  S&  =  Tt;!, 
and  it  came  to  pass,  the  special  narration  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  birth  of  John.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Jew- 
ish service,  incense  was  offered  twice  daily — at  the  morning  and 

«  It  waa  the  same  with  the  mothers  of  Isaac  and  Samus!  Tha  Emagdiam  *  naUv- 
tofe  MariiB  (Thilo.  toI.  i.,  p.  333),  remarkB  appropriately  on  this  point  Deu3  cum  alieu- 
jua  uterum  clandit,  ai  hoc  facit,  ut  mirabilius  denuo  aperial,  et  non  libidiniB  esse  nuod 
naadtur,  sed  i^vini  moneris  oogaoaoatur. 
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evening  sacrifice.  (Ex.  xxx  7.  8.)  fhe  ministering  priest  cjirried 
the  ceaaer  with  incense  (Qvfilajia)  into  the  holy  place  {yaoq  =;3-vn, 
the  temple  properly  speaking,  while  lep&v  includes  the  courts  also  ; 
see  Matth.  xii.  5 ;  John  ii.  14),  in  front  of  which  the  courts  extended, 
where  the  multitude  assembled  for  prayer  stood,  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  priest.  The  twenty-four  classea  of  the  priests  alternated 
according  to  a  determinate  cycle ;  hut  the  priest  who  was  to  minis- 
ter for  the  day  was  chosen  by  lot  (tAa^e  tov  Qviudaai)  from  among 
the  priests  who  constituted  each  class.  This  had  become  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  the  priest's  office.  ('lepoTet^i  differs  from  lepdrsviia, 
priesthood,  1  Peter  ii.  5,  and  lepuuvvj)^  priestly  service,  Heb.  vii.  11, 
12,  14.)  Once  upon  a  time,  then,  aa  the  turn  (rafi?)  came  to  his 
class,  it  fell  to  Zaoharias,  hj  lot,  to  fill  this  office.  (In  verse  8  Ivuvri 
is  preferable  to  the  more  common  form  ivavriov.  It  is  found  in  the 
Kew  Testament  only  in  this  passage,  and  corresponds  with  ivavra 
used  by  Homer.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  LXX.  has  tvavTi  in  the 
passage  Job  xvi.  21.) 

Ver.  11. — It  is  possible  that  the  lot  brought  Zacharias  into  the 
temple  for  the  first  time,  and  the  c[uiet  sanctuary  around  powerfully 
affected  him.  These  possibilities  cannot  make  a  sober  expositor 
doubt  that  the  narrator  intends  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fact ;  nor  can  they  lead  a  believing  critic  of  this 
narrative  to  require  the  commonness  of  every-day  life  in  the  most 
eventful  moments  of  the  life  of  our  race.  At  the  time  when  the 
eternal  Word  descended  to  become  flesh  (John  i.  1,  14),  there  ap- 
peared in  the  world  of  men  phenomena  from  the  world  of  spirit, 
such  as  were  not  needed  in  seasons  of  less  powerful  excitement,  (See 
note  on  Matth.  i.  18  ;  ii.  8.)  From  a  vivid  conception,  those 
minute  features  are  given,  which  confirm  the  historical  fact,  and  are 
unfavourable  to  the  mythical  view.  The  angel  appeared  by  the 
altar,  on  the  right  side  of  it.  (The  GvaiaTr/jpLov  tov  Oviudi^aro^,  altar 
of  incense,  is  described  Ex  xxx.  1,  ff,  ;  it  stood  in  the  holy  place, 
and  must  be  carefuUy  distinguished  from  the  great  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  in  the  court,  Heb.  vii.  13.) 

Ver.  12-14, — Although  the  vision  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  Zacha- 
rias, yet  fear  seized  him  when  he  saw  it,  as  frequently  in  similar 
ch-cumstances,  (Compare  Luke  i.  29  ;  Rev.  i.  17  ;  Dan.  x.  7,  12.) 
In  one  aspect,  this  fear,  at  the  immediate  view  of  phenomena  from 
the  unseen  world,  is  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  sinfulneBs.  But 
for  sin,  man  would  see  in  what  is  divine  something  akin  to  himself; 
and  instead  of  fear,  he  would  experience  ravishing  delight.  In  an- 
other aspect,  however,  this  fear  is  expressive  of  a  sensibility  to 
this  contrast  between  what  is  pure  and  what  is  unholy;  and  ia 
this  consists  its  nobler  character.  Hence,  such  fear  of  God  is 
never  considered  as  blameworthy,  but  as  the  beginning  (Psalm  cxL 
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10)  and  the  end  (Isaiah  xi.  2)  of  all  -wisdom.  This  fear  of  God, 
which  is  consistent  with  love  (see  Her.  i.  17,  where  the  disciple  of 
love  Mis  to  the  earth  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  him  whom  he  loves), 
mnst  not,  therefore,  he  confounded  with  the  fear  engendered  hy  the 
spirit  of  bondage  {-rrvevjia  dovleiag). '  The  latter  implies  being  afraid 
of  God  {vor  Gott),  which  is  absolutely  culpable ;  the  former  might 
be  caUed  fear  of  ouraelves,  or  fear  for  God  {fur  Gott).  (Sec  note 
on  Rom,  viii.  15.)  The  heavenly  messenger  quiets  this  holy  fear, 
and  then  communicates  his  message  of  joy.  (The  3e7i(;ig,  prayer, 
indicates  that  Zacharias  had  not  altogether  given  up  the  hope  of 
offspring,  r^vav  is  here  equivalent  to  TiKTetv,  hear,  as  Gal.  iv.  24.) 
At  the  same  time  a  name  is  given,  as  Matth.  i.  21,  to  the  promised 
son,  and  a  name  expressive  of  hie  spiritual  importance.  (1(^vvf]g 
=  !??*'%  bestowed  of  JeJwvah.)  Thereby  he  will  bring  joy  not  only 
to  the  parents  by  hia  natural  birth,  but  also  to  aU  the  pious  by  his 
spiritual  character  and  office,  which  are  here,  by  anticipation,  con- 
nected with  his  birth.  (^AyaXXtaai^,  exultation,  is  a  stronger  term 
than  x'V^^  Joy-  Ii  "tliis  passage,  as  in  Matth.  i.  18,  the  reading 
yeviaei  is  preferable  to  the  common  one  yew^uei.) 

Yer.  15. — In  the  following  verses  the  words  of  the  angel  describe, 
first,  the  character  of  this  promised  one  ;  nest,  his  labours;  and 
lastly,  his  relation  to  the  Messiah,  in  whom  aU  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  believing  Israelites  centred.  In  reference  to  his  cha- 
racter, it  is  first  observed  in  general,  that  a  spiritual  significancy 
would  attach  to  him.  {Miyag  =  VWa,  great,  in  respect  of  influence, 
as  Hosea  i.  11.  The  additional  clause  "  before  the  Lord"  seta  aside 
the  idea  of  worldly  importance  ;  be  bears  a  purely  spiritual  charac- 
ter.) Then  the  type  of  his  piety  is  more  precisely  described  by  the 
circumstance,  that  he  wiU  live  the  life  of  a  !Nazarite.  (See  more 
particularly  the  note  on  Matth.  ix.  14.  St'/cepo  =  15^  is  used  of  all 
intoxicating  diinks  ;  the  passage  has  reference  to  Numb.  vi.  3,  ff.) 
In  the  life  of  a  Nazarite  there  appears  concentrated  the  strict  legal 
character  which  John,  the  close  and  crowning-stone,  as  it  were,  of 
tjie  old  dispensation,  was  called  to  exhibit.  This  form  of  piety  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  tho  highest,  because  a  heavenly 
messenger  ascribes  it  to  John  as  an  excelleoce  ;  it  is  rather  assigned 
to  him  as  a  duty,  as  being  specially  suited  to  his  whole  calling  and 
destination.  The  wisdom  of  God  embraces  every  variety  of  indivi- 
dual character  and  of  circumstances,  and  neither  requires  every  thing 
from,  nor  gives  every  thing  to,  each.  The  negative  characteristic 
"  not  drinking"  {oii  metv)  is  followed  by  the  positive  one,  "filled  with 
the  holy  Spirit"  {Trlrjod^ai.  -nvsiiiaToq  dyiov).  That  this  does  not  im- 
ply furnishing  with  natural  capacities,  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
nvevfia  ayiov,  Holy  Spirit,  which  always  denotes  a  superior,  heavenly 
life-power,  that  does  not  belong  to  fallen  man  as  such.     To  suppose 
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this  power  at  work  in  Joiin  (as  in  all  Old  Testament  prophets), 
would  be  attended  with  no  further  difficulty ;  but  the  phrase 
ETi  iK  KoiXiag  firp-pog,  even  from  Ms  mother's  womb,  is  obscure. 
('E«  KoiXiaq  jiTfTpoq  =  i;as  iskm,  Psalm  Ixxi.  6,  "'En,  still,  is  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  ^iSjj,  already,  immediately;  it  is  rather  to  be 
taken  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  writer  conceives  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  continuing  from  the  mother's  womb  down  to  a  later 
period.)  Oonsidered  in  itself,  the  expression  in,  aotXia^  WFP^^  might 
indeed  mean  merely  "  from  early  youth  onward  ;"  but,  in  connexion 
with  ver,  44,  we  must  allow,  that,  without  doubt,  the  writer  intends 
us  to  conceive  of  an  active  influence  in  the  Baptist  before  his  birth. 
But  this  thought  becomes  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  coneidcr,^j-rf, 
that  the  nv&vfia  dyiov  in  this  passage,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  identical 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  outpouring  is  connected  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  Jesus.  {See  note  on  John  vii.  39.)  The  ex- 
pression denotes  here  the  tlivine  power,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  holy  power, 
as  Psalm  li.  13 ;  Isaiah  Ixiii.  10.  And  furtJier,  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  influences  even  the  Kriaig,  creation  (Rom,  viii.  19),  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  his  influence  in  the  elect  before 
birth.  In  like  manner  we  must  conceive  of  the  influence  of  bap- 
tism on  uncons~cious  children ;  but  not  that  it  should  be  thought 
identical  with  regeneration. 

Ver.  16.^The  immediate  agency  of  this  prophet  promised  anew, 
after  so  long  a  silence  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is  now  described 
as  limited  to  the  people  of  Israel,  warning  of  destruction,  and 
awakening  to  repentance,  ('ETriffrp^^etv  =  aiBfi  refers  to  fisravoia^ 
which  forms  the  central  point  of  John's  labours,  Matth,  iii.  2.)  A 
new  and  higher  principle  of  life  John  could  not  impart,  nor 
was  that  hia  destination  ;  but  the  "  Spirit"  in  him  was  intended  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  the  higher  end  of  life- — ^to  point  men  hack  to 
Grod.  His  ministry  was  confined  to  Israel,  like  that  of  the  Saviour 
(Matth.  XV,  24),  not  that  the  other  nations  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  favours  of  Giod,  but  because  what  was.wrought  among  the  central 
people  of  mankind  was  for  the  benefit  of  aU,  There  a  hearth  had 
first  to  be  prepared  for  the  holy  firo,  and  for  that  reason  the  influence 
of  G-od's  messengers  was  concentrated  on  that  spot.  That  it  was  not, 
however,  the  whole  nation,  but  only  certain  members  of  it,  that 
would  be  gained,  is  expressed  plainly  in  the  words :  noXXovg  tS>v  vlSiv 
Tov  'IdpaijX  imcrpi'ypu,  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn, 
etc.  Just  so  when  God  is  called  "their  G-od,"  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob"— this  jioes  not 
imply  at  all  the  exclusion  of  other  nations  (Luke  ii.  31)  from  the 
blessing  of  the  true  God,  nor  a  limitation  of  it  to  Israel,  but  the 
fact  that  God  no  more  sustains  a  uniform  relation  to  different 
nations  than  to  different  individuals.    The  Bible  knows  of  no 
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national  God  of  tlie  Hebrews  ;  it  teaches  only,  that  it  hath  pleased 
the  one  true  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  bring  Israel 
into  special  relation  with  himself  (Lev,  xx.  26  ;  Sirach  sxiv,  13),  and 
in  Israel  again,  certain  individuals.  The  angel  speaks  here,  cer- 
tainly, in  a  human  and  Jewish  manner — i.  e.,  so  as  men  and  Jews 
could  understand ;  but,  atthe  same  time,  in  a  divine  manner,  euice 
it  is  purely  divine  determinations  to  which  hia  words  refer,  and  with 
which  are  connected  new  divine  ordinances. 

Ver.  17. — Lastly,  The  appearance  of  the  new  prophet  la  shewn 
to  be  connected  with  the  Messiah,  as  prophesied  by  Malachi  (iv.  5, 6); 
according  to  which  passage,  Elyah  was  to  precede  the  Messiah,  ex- 
ercising a  preparatory  influence  (Matth,  iii.  3,  ff. — Jlpoipxeadai-,  go 
b^ore,  involves  preparation.)  But  the  expression ;  iv  mrsviMTi,  koJ 
dwdizei  'iiXiov,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah;  gives  this  passage 
an  explanatory  character.  John  was  not  to  be  Elijah  raised  ftom 
the  dead,  but  his  antitype  ;  being  of  a  like  spiritual  nature,  he  was 
to  exercise  a  kindred  influence.  While  "spirit"  (-nveviia)  has  a 
more  general  application,  indicating  his  general  characteristics,  as 
controlled  by  the  quickening  principle  from  on  high — "power" 
(dvvayi^)  denotes  rather  what  is  special  and  extraordinary.  In 
Elijah,  the  idea  of  divine  ^o«/jer,  and  that  in  its  sterner  features,  is, 
as  it  were,  personified  ;  the  same  is  the  spiritual  character  of  John. 
(Comp.  more  particularly  in  note  on  Matth,  xi.  14,)  The  angel's  re- 
ferring to  the  language  of  Scripture,  is  parallel  with  the  quotation 
from  Scripture  in  Christ's  temptation,  on  the  part  of  the  devil. 
(Matth.  iv.  6.)  Passages  like  these  are  erroneously  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  assailing  the  historical  reality  of  angelic  appearances. 
The  true  conception  is  not  that  the  artels  formally  quote  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  origin- 
ates in  the  counsels  of  that  heavenly  world  to  which  these  spir- 
itual personages  belong.  The  attaching  of  the  thought  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  is  to  be  viewed  bs  merely  clothing  them  in 
the  form,  familiar  and  intelligible  among  men,  Angels  do  not, 
therefore,  quote  the  words  of  Scripture,  because  they  wish  to  derive 
fix)m  the  Bible  a  proof  or  an  illustration  of  what  they  say ;  but 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  them  are  in  the  Bible,  because  they 
contain  a  truth,  which  stands  good,  as  well  in  heaven  as  in  earth.® 
This  verse  is,  further,  of  the  highest  importance  on  account  of  the 
expression,  ivumov  airov,  hefore  him,  which  refers  grammatically  to 
KHpicm  rbv  Qehv  aiiTuv,  the  Lord  their  God,,  ver,  16,  so  that  God  him- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  Bee  why  an  angel,  m  bolcUng  communicatioE  with  men,  should  not 
qaoteSoripturein  thoaamo  direct  and  formal  way,  and  for  the  samepurposeBof  "proof  or 
illustration"  as  did  the  Saviour,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  apesking  through  those  wliom  he  in- 
spired. That  augela  do  not  ayail  themsalvea  of  the  Scriptures  aa  one  moana  of"  looking 
■    isof  God(BeelPeteri.l2),caiibeiieitberproYednarreu- 
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self  is  conceived  as  appearing  in  the  Messiah,  Were  this  thought 
foreign  or  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  Scriptui'e,  a  less  natural 
explanation  might  be  attempted  (as,  e.  g.,  that  avTog  =  sun  denoted 
the  Messiah,  that  weU-known,  that  desired  one) ;  but  as  even  the 
Old  Testament  (Isa.  xl  3,  5 ;  Jer.  sxiii.  6  ;  Joel  iil  21  ;  Mai.  iii. 
1)  intimates  the  same  truth,  and  the  New  Testament  (John  i.  14) 
expresses  it  clearly  in  doctrinal  form,  the  interpreter  must  abide  by 
the  simple  construction  of  the  words.  It  was  the  exalted  destina- 
tion of  the  Baptist  to  lead  the  hearts  of  men,  alienated  by  sin  from 
what  is  divine,  to  the  Lord  of  all  lords,  who  revealed  himself  in 
Christ  visibly  and  near.  The  concluding  words  of  ver.  17  are  a  free 
quotation  from  Mai.  iv.  5,  6.  The  LXX.,  which  substantially  follows 
the  Hebrew  text,  translates  bg  dnoKaraar/jaei  Kopdtav  Trar-pbg  TTpbg  vlov, 
mi  Kopdlav  dv6p<imov  npb^  rov  nXi]aiov  aiJTov,  who  shall  restore  the  heart 
of  the  father  to  the  son,  and  the  heart  of  a  man  to  his  neighbour. 
In  this  way  the  words  affirm  only  that  he  will  remove  the  alienation 
of  men's  spirit,  and  restore  love  and  peace.  But,  according  to  the 
■words  in  Luke,  the  second  half  of  the  sentence,  imarpitjxu  dTtei6eig  iv 
^povqoEi  StKatbiv,  to  turn  the  disobedient  into  the  wisdom  of  the  just, 
accLuires,  apparently,  a  different  meaning.  But  if  we  look  on  dneiSdg, 
disobedient,  as  corresponding  to  "  the  children,"  and  the  diKaioi,ju8t, 
as  corresponding  to  the  "  fathers,"  the  thought  remains  essentially 
the  same  ;  he  will  produce  a  great  moral  effect  on  the  people,  re- 
straining the  fierce  outbreakings  of  sin ;  he  will  awaken  a  salutary 
endeavour  after  righteousness,  and  thus  call  forth  a  Xdbq  KartoKevaa- 
jievoq,  prepared  people,  whose  character  consists  in  the  sense  of  a 
need  of  salvation,  (^pdi^ot?  is  here  nearly  related  to  ooipia,  [nia^n], 
although  not  identical  with  it ;  it  is  n  sia  in  the  noblest  sense  ;  so 
that  ungodliness  appears  as  the  true  folly,  godliness  as  the  true  wis- 
dom. [Matth.  X.  16.]  'Ev  rppovjjaei  in  construction  with  kmarphjxa. 
must  be  viewed  as  another  case,  where  a  verb  of  motion  is  joined 
immediately  with  a  preposition  of  rest.) 

Ver,  18. — The  angel's  promise  of  a  son  was  not  to  exclude  na- 
tural generation  ;  Christ's  birth  happened  differently  from  John's. 
Parallel  with  this  is  Isaac's  birth  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the 
unbelief  of  Zacharias  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Abraham's  faith. 
Of  Ahraham  it  is  said,  "he  considered  not  his  own  body  already 
dead"  {ov  KaTev6rjae  rh  ^aifrou  a&pa  "^Sjj  VEvm^ufihiov),  Hom.  iv.  19. 
Zacharias  looked  at  his  age  and  his  long  unfruitful  marriage  in  a 
doubting  spirit.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  forethought  exercised  by 
the  father  that  is  blamed,  but  his  unbelief  ;*  he  was  certainly  con- 
*  Sucli  an  expression  of  unbelief  at  such  an  instant,  is  not  bo  muoh  fo  be  coneaiTeii 
as  proceeding  from  reflection  and  intention,  but  should  be  Tiewsd  rather  as  an  involun- 
tary utterance  of  the  soul.  In  auch  momenta,  the  inmosi;  being  of'the  soul  becomes 
manifest;  it  is  seen  whether  faith  or  unbelief  occupies  the  heart's  core.  The  event  had, 
therefore,  for  Zachariaa  himself,  a  perfecting  effect  on  his  spiritual  life- 
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vinced  fhat  the  vision  in  the  temple  beside  the  altar,  which  filled 
hi8  heart  with  holy  fear,  was  a  heavenly  one,  hut,  nevertheleaa,  he 
allowed  unbelief  a  place  in  his  heart.  The  wiong  lay  not  in  the 
words  of  the  question,  but  in  the  disposition  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. (Mary's  question  [Luke  i.  34]  sounds  lilie  one  that  pro- 
ceeded from  doubt,  and  yet  she  exercised  a  childlLke  trust.)  The 
asiiing  for  a  sign  (n^K,  mifisiov)  in  confirmation  of  the  promise,  is 
never  disapproved  (see  G-en.  xv.  8,  where  Abraham  asks  j'^n  ™a  = 
Kara  tI  yvuoojtai,  tovto)  •  on  the  contrary,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, not  to  ask  for  one  is  rebuked.  (Isa.  vii.  13.)  Zacharias'  re- 
quest for  a  sign  is  therefore  granted ;  hut,  for  his  unbelief,  he  re- 
ceives a  sign  that  is  a  punishment. 

Ver.  19.— To  accredit  himself,  as  it  were  (and  to  coiTect  the  un- 
believing Zacharias),  the  heavenly  messenger  makes  himself  known 
in  his  high  dignity ;  he  calls  himself  G-ahriel  (^^''-oa,  Dan.  viii.  16  ; 
ix  21 — i.  e.,  man  of  God),  representing  the  creative  power  of  Gk)d. 
That  the  angel  applies  a  Hebrew  name  to  himself,  ceases  to  surprise 
us,  if  we  view  rightly  the  meaning  of  names.  A  name  is  nothing 
else  than  the  term  which  corresponds  to  the  inmost  essence  of  the 
object  named.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  beings  of  the  spiritual 
world  possess  definite  characters,  they  have  their  names  ;  whether 
those  names  assume  a  Hebrew  form  or  any  other  form  of  human 
speech,  depends  on  circumstances.  Here  we  have,  at  the  same  time, 
an  explanation  of  the  feet,  that  the  names  of  the  angels  are  not  met 
with  till  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  state  ;  for  it  would  be  much 
esisier  to  form  a  general  idea  of  a  world  of  spiritual  beings,  than  to 
individualize  sharply  their  separate  characters,  and  not  till  then  could 
names  be  framed  to  denote  such  individualities.  By  the  adjunct : 
TrapeoTTjKdig  iviimov  tov  Beov,  standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  in- 
dividual that  appeared  is  further  associated  with  a  certain  class  of 
angels.  (See  more  fully  in  note  on  Matth.  xviii.  10.)  The  grada- 
tion of  existences  everywhere  prevailing  throughout  creation,  men 
with  perfect  consistency  conceive  as  existing  also  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  Hence  in  the  doctrines  of  Zendavesta,  there  appear,  in  like 
manner,  degrees  among  the  angels ;  the  seven  Amshaspands  are 
imagined  to  be  nearest  the  throne  of  God.*  That  there  is  truth  in 
this  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  is  proved  by  the  Scriptures, 
which,  long  before  the  Jews  had  any  connexion  with  the  Persians, 
represent  angels  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God.  (Isa.  vi. 
*  Agreeably  with  this,  we  find  id  the  Persian  constitution,  which  was  intendad  as  a 
copy  of  the  heaTGnly  order,  seven  princes  of  the  kingdom  (or  ohamherl^ns),  who  stood 
first  round  the  king's  throne.  {Bather  i.  10,  14.)  The  sappoaition  that  the  Jewa  derired 
their  dootrinea  about  angels  from  the  Parsaes,  is  diaoomitotianced  by  the  fiict,  that  the 
.  Hebrews  had  only  fow  Birono-angela,  as  well  as  by  general  reasona.  (See  note  on 
Matth.  viiL  28.  Compare  dao  Buxl.  Ux  (aim.,  p.  iS.)  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  they  had  the  number  soven  as  well  ss  four.    (See  more  fully  in  note  on  Eev.  ir  5,  6.) 
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I,  £f.)  The  descriptiona  in  Dan.  vii,  9,  ff.  and  Kev,  iv.  1,  ff.,  also 
evidently  convey  the  idea  of  tho  existences  of  tho  spiritual  world 
standing  at  various  degrees  of  distance  from  God,  and  of  corre- 
sponding grades  of  dignity, 

Ver.  20. — ZachariM,  for  his  unbelieving  language,  has  inflicted 
npon  him  the  punishment  of  dumbness  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
period  of  healing  is  foretold  as  an  alleviation,  and  for  a  sign  of  the 
promise  given. 

(M^  6vvdfievoc  XaXijaat  is  merely  an  explanatory  clause  of  oimtt&h 
for  recui^of,  Tirhich  term  -is  used,  ver,  22,  'Avff  uv  [Luke  xil.  3  ;  xix. 
44]  answers  both  to  ~im  "D^,  Deut.  xsviii.  47,  and  to  -isis-V?,  Jer, 
xsii.  9.  E/f  rbv  Koigbv  avruv  is  to  he  taken  "  according  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  several  incidents  ;"  first  the  birth  of  the  child  must 
take  place,  and  then  he  would  show  himself  to  be  the  promised  one.) 

Ver.  21,  22.— According  to  the  later  tradition,  the  priests 
would  seem  not  to  have  remained  long  at  prayer  in  the  temple,  in 
■  order  not  to  excite  the  fear  of  some  misfortune  having  happened  to 
them  in  the  temple,  which,  as  the  officiating  priest  was  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  viewed  as  a 
national  calamity.  Hence  the  continued  stay  of  Zacharias  in 
the  temple,  though  not  in  itself  long,  was  already  beginning  to  ex- 
cite surprise.  The  observation  that  they  perceived  he  had  seen  a 
vision  (dTTTada  =  ns-na,)  does  not  refer  to  his  silence,  but  probably  to 
his  whole  appearance,  in  which  violent  excitement  may  have  been 
expressed,  which,  from  his  coming  out  of  the  temple,  was  immedi- 
ately referred  to  a  spiritual  cause,  Zacharias  confirmed  the  opinion 
thus  expressed,  by  signs  (ai^ro^  fp>  diaveuoyv  ahroiq"). 

Ver,  23,  24. — After  the  completion  of  the  week,  during  which 
the  class  of  the  priests  to  which  Zacharias  belonged  had  fulfilled 
their  service,  he  returned  to  his  house,  and  hie  wife  became  with 
child.  During  the  first  period  of  her  pregnancy,  however,  she  kept 
herself  retired,  that  aU  uncertainty  might  be  removed. 

(In  the  New  Testament  ksirovpyla,  from  XeZrog  ==  6i}ii6(jiog,  public, 
never  means  political  service  ;  yet  it  is  used  of  external  service,  as 
Phil.  ii.  30  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  12.  Tho  term  commonly  denotes  holy  serv- 
ice, as  Heb.  ix,  21,  and  is  applied  also  to  purely  spiritual  relations, 
as  Phil,  ii.  17,  Xsnovgyia  rjj^  Tr/cTsw?.) 

Ver.  25. — The  happy  mother  acknowledges,  with  gratitude,  the 
divine  Messing  in  her  pregnancy.  According  to  the  Old  Testament 
notioii,  to  be  without  children  was  a  reproach,  (Isa,  iv,  1 ;  Hos,  is. 

II,  12)  ;  and  in  this  the  prevailing  tendency  to  what  is  external  is 
plainly  expressed.  The  moro  spiritual  character  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, renders  temporal  blessings  entirely  subordinate. 

("Ot(,  introducing  the  direct  sentence,  often  appears  in  the  New 
Testament  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  •'5,  [See  Exod,  iv. 
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,25  ;  xviii.  15.]  "«■;  and  i^a  are  often  used,  like  i-nsidiOjin  the  sense 
of  "  to  direct  the  countenance  to  any  thing  as  a  tolcen  of  favour." 
In  the  opposite  signification — ^whicli  ■^p.s  also  often  'haa—imidu)  occurs 
in  Acts  iv.  29.) 

§  3.  Annunciation  of  the  Birth  op  Jesus — Mary's  Visit 
TO  Elizabeth. 


Luke's  record  is  here  more  specific  as  to  time  and  place  than 
Matthew's.  "We  can,  therefore,  by  his  help,  render  Matthew's 
account  more  full  and  circumstantial.  The  words  "in  the  sixth 
month,"  which  refer  to  verse  24,  furnish  a  datum  of  some  import- 
ance for  the  age  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  John  ;  and  the  observation, 
that  the  annunciation  took  place  at  Nazareth,  explains  to  us 
Matth.  ii.  23.  Doubtless  Mary  (or  Joseph)  had  property  in  Naza- 
reth as  well  as  in  Bethlehem ;  on  which  account  Nazareth  is  called, 
in  Luke  ii.  39,  noXi^  avrHv,  their  city.  (On  Nazareth  and  Galilee, 
Bee  not«  on  Matth.  ii.  22, 23.   m^aTeieadcu  =  iu'is,  seo  Dent.  xxii.  23.) 

Ver.  28,  29.— The  description  which  follows,  of  a  secret  transac- 
tion of  the  most  delicate  character,  is  conceived  with  a  simphcity 
and  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  freedom  from  any  un- 
called for  intermixture  of  reflection,  which  confirm  the  fact  to  every 
mind  open  to  truth ;  and  it  is  only  by  force  that  it  can  he  perverted 
to  any  impure  associations.  With  a  heavenly  salutation  the  mes- 
senger of  the  higher  world  introduces  himself  to  the  humble, 
child-like  Mary — Xotpe  Ksxaptruiiivri,  kail,  thou  highly  favoured. 
(XapiTdu,  to  MAKE  pleasant^  agreeable,  is  found  in  Ephes.  i.  6, 
besides  in  this  place.  It  is  in  use  also  among  the  later  authors— 
e.  g.,  Libanius.)  The  expression  does  not  imply  any  self-produced 
holiness  and  exceUence  in  Mary,  but  only  her  election  by  grace. 
The  Lord  had  chosen  her,  even  in  the  line  of  her  ancestors,  to  he  the 
mother  of  the  Saviour.  "With  child-Iifco  innocence  she  dreamed 
not  of  her  high  destination,  and  thought  herself  not  worthy  of  this 
happiness— the  highest  that  a  daughter  of  Abraham  could  imagine. 
WhUe,  therefoi-e,  K^aptraiiivri,  highly  favoured,  appHes  to  her  whole 
spiritual  state,  the  subsequent  expression,  s-hXoyTJiiivtj  iv  yvvm^lv, 
blessed  among  loomen,  refers  to  her  special  destination  ;  so  that 
^ev^fcjf,  thou  art  beooine,  may  be  supplied.®  Mary  fell  into  medi- 
tation on  the  meaning  of  this  salutation  {iroTanog  denotes  as  much 
the  quantity  as  the  quality,  Matth.  viii.  27  ;  1  John  iii.  1);  and  on 

•  EiAoyetw,  like  ^-13,  haa  a  double  sonsa,  according  as  it  is  used  of  the  relation  of 
superior  to  inferior,  or  of  inferior  to  superior.  In  the  former  relation  it  moans  "to 
bleasi"  in  the  lattar,  "to  praise,"  "to  thank,"  which  presuppoaea  our  having  been 
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the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  messenger  (on  SiBTopax^^,  was  dis-^ 
twrhed,  see  note  on  i.  12),  she  did  not  know  how  to  apply  it  to  her- 
self, (On  AaAoytff/iiSf,  Siai-tr/l^eaBcu.  from  Xoyo^  =  vovf,  see  note 
on  ii.  35.) 

Ver.  30j  31. — The  further  execution  of  the  commission  begins 
■with  a  quieting  ^^  ipoffov,  fear  not  (see  i.  13),  and  an  assurance  of 
the  favour  of  GJod.  The  idea  of  "favour"  (jjcdptg  :==:  ih,  svptoKuv 
xdpiv  :;=  ih  ss»)  involves  here  the  free  exercise  of  divine  love,  which 
does  not  appear  determined  by  any  thing  existing  out  of  or  in  her. 
It  is  consequently  an  expression  of  the  pure  choice  of  grace,  which 
leaves  the  creature  no  possibility  of  personal  merit.  The  an- 
nouncement, that  Mary  was  to  become  a  mother,  is  accompanied, 
as  in  Matth.  i.  21,  with  the  mention  of  the  name  which  the  child 
was  to  receive. 

Ver.  32,  33. — The  character  of  this  expected  child  of  God  is 
now  described  by  infinitely  more  exalted  traits  than  was  that  of 
John  above,  ch.  i.  16,  17.*  He  comes  as  vlh^  i^lorov,  son  of  the 
highest  (John  as  dovXog,  servant),  and  as  ruler  over  the  house  of 
Jacob,  to  which  John  himself  belonged. 

(On  [ii-yag,  great,  see  note  on  verse  15  ;  and  on  vlb^  ^larov,  fur- 
ther remarks  in  note  on  i.  35.  The  term  ^\piaro^,  highest,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  ii*^:?.  Gen.  xiv.  18.  KaXelaOai,  to  be  caU-ed,  is 
sometimes  used  of  false,  empty  speaking  ;  and  then  the  essence,  as 
being  something  superior,  is  opposed  to  it ;  but,  sometimea,  of 
being  named,  in  as  fer  as  it  is  a  correct  denomination  of  the 
essence  ;  and'  in  this  latter  meaning  it  is  (hke  «•;;»)  synonymous 
with  dvai,  to  he,  but  with  the  accessory  idea  of  being  recognized  to 
be  such.  This  meaning,  which  is  connected  with  the  use  of  ovoiia, 
name,  (bb))  is  often  found ;  e.  g.,  immediately  after  in  verse  35, 
Y6  ;  Matth.  v.  9,  19  ;  and  frequently.  The  former  meaning  appears 
verse  36,  and  frequently.) 

With  respect  to  the  dominion  assured  to  the  promised  offspring, 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  connected  with  the  person  of  David.  The 
principal  passage  which  estabhsbes  this  connexion  is  2  Sam,  vii  13, 
ff.  In  its  immediate  literal  sense,  it  applies  to  Solomon,  who,  how- 
ever, is,  at  the  same  time,  viewed  as  a  type  of  the  true  Prince  of 
Peace.  The  passage  is  so  treated  even  by  the  prophets  (Psahn 
Ixxxix.  4 ;  Isaiah  ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxiii,  15,  ffi)  Next,  the  dominion  of 
the  expected  King  is  described  as  an  everlastmg  one.  The  indefinite 
phrase  dg  rovq  cdC>va^,for  ever  (LXX.  have  el^  "^o"  al&va  in  2  Sam. 
vii.  13,  16)  is  defined  more  accurately  by  ovk,  eotim  rsXog,  there  shall 
be  no  end;  so  that  the  dominion  of  Jesus  is  here  described  as  an 
'everlasting,  endless  one,  in  its  proper  sense.  This  thought  leads  to 
c  the  words,  "He  shall  be  great,"  in.  hia 
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the  right  view  of  the  hmitation  here  made  of  the  Messiah's  Mng- 
dom  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  A  dominion  that  extends  teyond  all 
time,  cannot,  at  the  same  tune,  he  conceived  as  Umited  hy  political 
boundaries.  The  special  reference  to  the  house  of  Jacob  ia  to  he 
viewed  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Luke  i:  16 ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  people  of  Israel  is  regarded  (as  in  Matth.  ii.  6)  as  a  tjpe 
of  the  sanctified  portion  of  mankind  brought  together  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.     (John  xi,  52.) 

Ver.  34.— "With  child-like  innocence  Maiy  expresses  her  doubts 
at  this  wonderful  !angu£^e  ;  she  does  not  live  in  marriage  connexion 
with  any  one  {yiv6oiM=^^-2\,)  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  mother. 
According  to  the  entire  form  of  the  answer,  it  might  have  proceeded 
from  unbelief ;  at  least  the  words  are  not  expressive  of  faith.  The 
connexion,  however,  implies  that  Mary  believed,  hut  wished^  to 
know  how  this  promise  could  be  accomphahed.  BeUeving  mq^uuy, 
directed  in  a  child-like  spirit,  is  therefore  not  blamed. 

Ver.  35.— In  answer  to  this  question,  the  angel  discloses  to  her, 
that  the  Son  of  God,  whom  she  was  to  hear,  would  be  conceived  in 
a  pure  and  chaste  manner  in  her  virgin  womb.  In  words  of  deep 
import  the  heavenly  messenger  declares  to  her  this  sublime  mystery. 
In  the  first  thought,  nvevim  dyiov  hrsXsvesrcu  h:i  tre,  ike  Holy  Spirit 
shall  come  upon  thee,  the  TwevyA  Sjyiov,  Holy  Spirit,  is,  as  in  i.  15, 
the  divine  essence  in  general,  which,  in  its  nature,  is  holy.  As 
the  physical  generation  of  Jeeus,  is  here  spoken  of,  we  cannot 
refer  the  creative  agency  to  the  Holy  Sjihit  in  the  narrow  sense, 
who,  according  to  the  fimdamental  view  of  the  Trinity,  makes 
the  world  of  conscious  moral  agents  the  sphere  of  Ms  agency.*^  The 
absence  of  the  article  favours  this  view ;  irveviia  dytov,  Holy 
Spirit,  has  indeed  accLuired  the  nature  of  a  proper  name,  but 
6vvaiug  h^ltrrov,  power  of  the  highest,  could  not  have  been  without 
the  article,  if  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead  had  been  intended. 
In  i-neXevaerai  em  ae,  shall  cOme  vpon  thee,  there  is  also,  most  pro- 
bably, an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
(Gen.  i.  2,  where  the  LXX.  translate  ri^i^'^w,  h:ei>ipsjo  t:T:dvu  row 
vSoTo^),  of  which  the  creation  of  that  miniature  world,  the  first 
man  was  a  copy,  which  has  its  antitype  in  regeneration.  (John  iii. 
5,  8.)  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  explains  the  former  more  par- 
ticularly. "Power  of  the  highest"  here  corresponds  to  "Holy 
Spirit,"  and  indicates  the  correct  notion  of  it  as  the  creative  power 
of  God.  (criis  T'^i  Gen.  i.  2.)  'EmuMociet  aoi,  shall  overshadow  thee, 

*  If  we  were  to  hold  this  to  refer  literally  to  tlie  third  person  of  the  Goflhead,  it 
would,  moreover,  follow  that  the  Holy  Qhoat  was  tbe  Fathef  of  Jesus  Christ;  a  mods 
of  speaking  very  rightly  never  sanetjoned  by  tbe  Charcb,  since  tlie  Holy  Ghost  does  in- 
deed proceed  from  the  Son,  but  the  Son  has  not  his  origin  irom  the  Spu'it.  God  the 
Father  is  the  Faiher  of  Jesua  in  his  divine  and  human  nature. 
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stands  as  explanatory  of  iTTETi^aerai  ini  ae^  shall  come  upon  thee. 
^maicid^eiVj  overshadow,  does  not  at  all  involve  the  idea  of  "jpro- 
tecting,  screening"  (according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  ^ko); 
the  connexion  leads  evidently  to  tho  idea  of  generation.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  compare  it  with  the  Hebrew  o^bw  iu^s  (Euth  iii.  9.; 
Ezek,  xvi.  8)  in  the  signification  of  spreading  out  the  wings  (=^ 
skirts  of  a  garment),  consequently  "  to  surround,"  "  to  overshadow,"*, 
which  is  an  euphemistic  expression  for  connubial  intercourse.  Per- 
haps the  term  contains  also  a  remote  aUuaiou  to  "Sh'jn  in  Uen.  i.  2. 
The  word  qn'i  is  well  known  to  have  the  meaning  "  to  hover  over  ;" 
and  in  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  it  is  placed  in  parallelism  with  c-isw  d-ib. 
The  whole  thought  of  the  remarkable  verse  is,  therefore,  no  other 
than  this,  that  Mary,  without  the  intervention  of  a  man,  would  be- 
come a  mother- — the  pure  and  chaste  power  of  the  creative  Divine 
Spirit  would  be  the  generator. f  Consequently,  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  among  mankind  is  represented  as  a  new,  immediate, 
and  divine  act  of  creation,  and  thus  the  transmission  of  sinfulness 
from  the  sinful  race  to  him  is  excluded.  But  inasmuch  as  this  a^t 
of  creation  did  not  altogether  exclude  the  substance  of  human 
nature,  in  consequence  of  Mary's  relation  to  Jesus,  the  Saviour, 
though  free  from  sinfulness  in  the  principle  of  life,  yet  partook 
in  common  with  men  of  the  dadivem  Ttjg  aapsd^,  weakness  of  the 
jiesh  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4.)  On  this  depended  his  capacity  of  suffering, 
which  again  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  whole  work  as  the 
SaviouT.J  In  his  human  nature  he  glorified  human  nature  in  gen- 
ercd.  The  fact  of  the  promised  offspring  being  referred  for  his  origin 
to  the  "  Holy  Spirit,"  necessarily  shews  him  to  be  holy  himself, 
and  aa  such  he  is  called  Son  of  God.§     (The  words  iic  aov  were  pro- 

•  The  obHrabim  also  spreading  tliair  wings  over  the  ark  of  the  coven  nt  1  t  the 
active  presence  of  Qod.     Exod.  xl.  34;  Hrnnb.  ix.  18,  22.    See  also  Swk       Tl  1. 

L,  p.  1175. 

+  Tho  inioxiaCeiv,  overshadow,  hardly  implies  crealion.  Of  Ohrist'8  b  g  n  ted 
Scripture  nowhere  speaka,  and  how  could  the  Son,  who  exiatel  befo  th  w  Id 
(John  ivii.  6),  he  generated?  Evidently  he  could  only  emier  a  new  form  of  esi  te  ce,  pass 
Ing,  Tiz,,  from  an  eternal,  absolute,  omnisoiect  existence,  to  the  lira  itatione  h  t  bal  ng  to 
the  Boul  of  a  child.  Having  becoTiie  a  hmnan  Boul,  he  entered  the  bosom  of  a  virgin  (was 
conceived),  and  here  formed  to  himself  a  body.  For  this  ths  existing  material  waa  to  be 
prepared  and  Banetified  by  that  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  precisely  as,  Gen.  i,  2, 
the  elements  of  chaos  were  prepared,  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  receive 
the  influenees  of  the  Word  of  God. — (B.) 

J  If  Jeaus  had  ocme  into  the  world  by  ordinary  generation,  he  would  have  shared 
in  the  necsasitas  moriendi,  together  with  general  depravity;  if  he  had  not  been  born  of  a 
human  mother,  the  impossihiiilas  moriendi  would  have  belonged  to  him ;  accordingly, 
only  the  narrative  presented  in  the  Gospels  Pilflls  sE  thst  is  required  in  the  idea  of  a 
Saviour.  Being  Lorn  aa  a  man,  the  Saviour  passed  a  really  human  life  ;  hul,  like  that  of 
Adam  h^orc  llie  fell,  with  a  possihimas  tentationia  et  mortis,  which  then,  by  hia  victory 
became  an  impassibililas.    {See  further  note  on  Matth,  iv.  1,  ff,) 

§  Son  of  God,  vld;  Qeot,  ia  here  no  designation  of  the  eternal,  pre-existent  Son  of 
God,  as  pre-exislent;  it  designates  primarily  tho  assuming  of  humanity,  the  man  Jeaus,  aa 
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batly  subjoined  to  yevv6iisvw  by  the  transcribers,  to  whom  the 
thought  appeared  imperfect ;  no  tangible  reason  can  he  given  for 
their  having  been  intentionally  omitted.) 

The  name  Son  of  God,  like  Son  of  the  Highest  in  ver,  32,  has 
here  undeniably  a  reference  to  the  h/mnan  nature  of  Christ.  He  ia 
called  Son  of  G-od,  because  he  iV-as  hom,  corporeally,  of  Mary,  from 
the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  the  same  physical 
meaning  of  the  word  vloq,  son,  ie  to  be  assumed  in  ver.  32,  is  shewn 
partly  by  the  connexion  with  ver.  31,  and  partly  by  David's  being 
denominated  -rraT-q^,  father.  Passages  like  Mark  xiii.  82  ;  Heb.  v.  8, 
(in  which,  however,  -vloq,  stands  alone),  appear  likewise  to  come 
tinder  this  head.  Jesus  is  therefore  here  called  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  Adam  in  Luke  iii.  38,  inasmuch  as  he  received  his 
being  immediately  from  God's  hand  ;— the  first  and  second  Adam 
are  parallel  in  this  respect  also.  Both  form  a  contrast  to  the  sons  of 
men,  who,  as  descendants  of  fallen  Adam,  hear  in  themselves  the 
image  of  the  fallen  one  (Gen.  v.  3.)  "When,  on  the  contrary,  Jegua 
is  called  b  vlo^  tov  Avep^Trov,  the  son  of  man  (with  the  article,  which 
is  very  rarely  omitted,  as  it  is  in  John  v.  27),  this  name  is  very 
neaiiy  allied  to  the  physical  meaning  of  the  name  Son  of  God,  men- 
tioned above.  It  refers  also  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord, 
but  to  this  nature  as  conceived  in  its  ide<d  character.  The 
term  has  its  origin  in  the  Old  Testament,  which,  in  several  re- 
markable passages  (forming  the  basis  of  the  rabbinical  dogma  o;f 
Adam  Eadtnon),  transports  the  human  nature  in  its  ideal  into  the 
divine  essence  itself.  (Compare  2  Sam.  vii.  19  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17  ; 
Ezek.  i.  26  ;  Dan.  vii;  13,  10,  16,  with  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  ff.)  Hence  an 
intimate  oneness  with  the  Father  and  the  heavenly  world  ia  ascribed 
to  the  son  of  man  (John  iii.  13),  and  all  power  and  glory,  without 
reference  to  the  humiliation,  is  ascribed  to  him  (John  v.  27  ;  Matth. 
xxvi.  64  ;  Acts  vii.  55.)  Yet,  as  the  apostles  never  use  this  name 
of  him  (out  of  the  Gospels  it  occurs  only  in  Acts  vii.  55,  and  that 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  lodily  appearance  of  our  Lord),  and 
Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly  uses  it  when  speakmg  of  himself;  it 
is  probable  that  he  desired  in  that  way  to  bring  himself  near  to  man, 
and  intended,  at  the  same  tune,  to  set  before  their  eyes  the  ideal  of 
human  perfection.  In  recent  times,  some  would  allow  the  name 
"  the  son  of  man"  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  customary  name  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  this  view  is  very  improbable — for  the  reason,  that 
then  the  people  would  sometimes  have  given  Jesus  that  name,*''  or 
the  boon  of  Loaveo  to  the  human  race.  But  altliough  Christ  ia  not  m  form  designntsd 
as  the  Son  of  Goi  from  hia  eteraal,  but  from  bis  eartMy  and  phenomenal  existence,  still, 
as  maitm-offad  (in  oppoaition  to  Ebfmann,  Scripture-proo^  I  p.  114),  the  eharcli  doc- 
trine ia  by  no  means  thna  dono  away— that  Christ  was  not  a  Son  of  God  by  Mary,  but 
tho  Son  of  G-oi  from  eternity,  and  became  the  son  of  Mary  by  conception  and  birtb.— (R.) 
*  In  the  ApocrTphal  book  of  Enoch,  the  ctrne  does  indeed  occur;  but  undoubtedly 
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a  false  Mesaiali  would  have  assumed  it.  It  is  probable,  tliat  only  a 
very  few  of  the  enlightened  among  the  people  underatood  the  name 
(lias  13,  son  of  man,  in  the  true  sense  of  those  prophetic  passages, 
in  which  it  emhodies  the  idea  of  an  original,  man — an  ideal  of 
humanity.  The  name  for  the  Messiah  most  usual  among  the 
people  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  was  6  vlog  Aapld,  the  son  of  David. 
By  this  name  our  Lord  was  commonly  addressed  by  those  who  im- 
plored his  help,  and  who  thus  acknowledged  his  power  to  help  ;  and 
the  Saviour  himself  presupposes  this  name,  as  so  well  tnown  and 
familiar,  that  he  argues  upon  it,  and  proves  thence  the  superior  dig- 
nity of  the  Messiah,  (See  Matth.  ix.  27  ;  xii.  23  ;  xv.  22  ;  xx.  30, 
31 ;  xxi.  9,  15  ;  xxil  ^,  45.)  That  this  name  became  so  familiar 
as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  is  partly  because  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  declared  very  fully  and  distinctly,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  come  of  David's  descendants ;  on  which  account  the 
prophets  often  use  the  name  of  David  for  that  of  the  Messiah  (Isa. 
xi,  1, 10  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  xxxiii.  15,  21 ;  Ezet,  xxxiv.  23,  24 ;  xxxvii 
24,  25  ;  Psalm  Ixxsix.  4,  21)  ;  and  partly,  because  David  was  to  the 
Jews  the  splendid  ideal  of  a  ruler  over  his  people,  under  whom  their 
dominion  was  most  widely  extended.  The  use  of  this  name,  there- 
fore, was  connected  with  that  range  of  secular  conceptions  of  the 
Messiah,  which  was  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  In  order,  therefore, 
not  to  countenance  these,  our  Lord  in  speaking  of  himself,  avoided 
the  use  of  that  name  altogether,  and  endeavoured  rather,  by  the  use 
of  the  more  obscure  expression,  "son  of  man,"  to  give  to  the  inquiry 
in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah  another  direction ;  for 
although  the  name  was  not  a  familiar  one,  he  might  yet  assume 
it  as  understood  among  the  better  portion,  from  those  prophetic  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs.  But  the  phrase  vib^  GeoS,  Son  of  God,  is 
coromonly  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  sense  very  different  from 
^e  physical  one,  in  which  it  occurs  in  Luke  i.  32,  35  ;  and  then  the 
article  is  wanting.  The  phrase  usually  denotes,  in  a  metaphysical 
sense,  the  eternal  existence  of  Christ,  which  he  has  with  the  father 
—his  relation  as  G-od  to  Gfod,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  unseen 
God.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  name  6  vlog  tov  ©eov,  the  Son  of 
God,  does  not  occur  to  express'  this  idea  ;  for  in  passages  like  Psalm 
ii.  7  ;*  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  the  prevailing  reference  is  to  earthly  forms  of 
manifestation.  But  although  the  name  is  wanting  (as  is  the  case  with 
the  idea  of  the  (iaaiXEia,  tov  BEoi),  kingdom  of  God),  yet  the  idea  itself 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  as  early  as 
Genesis  (see  Steimoender  diss.  Chriatus  Deus,  in  V.  T.  Eegiom. 
it  ia  oniy  through  Christian  influence  that  Hie  name  lias  been  put  there,  John  xii.  34, 
shews  that  the  name  wsa  quite  strallge  to  the  Jews. 

*  The  worfla  npiR  ijh  fPsalm  il  1)  do  not,  sa  rer.  G  shews,  rofbra  to  the  eternal  gen- 
eration of  tlio  SonhythoFather,  bnt  to  the  appointment  of  the  Son  to  univoraal  dominion 
in  the  world. 
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1829,  where  the  passages  from  the  histOTical  books  are  collected), 
and  often  subsequently  in  the  prophetic  writings,  Isa.  ix.  6,  7  ;  xi.  1, 
2 ;  Micab  v.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxxiii.  16,  and  often.  In  the  Apo- 
crypha, see  Wisdom  vii.  25,  ff. ;  viii.  3  ;  Sirach  xxiv.  4,  3.  In  the 
fonnation  of  the  name  "  Son  of  God,"  passages  like  Psalni  ii. 
T,  probably  exercised  important  influence  at  a  later  period,  since 
the  different  relations  in  which  the  phrase  might  be  employed, 
were  not  sufficiently  discrimmated.  Moreover,  we  find  it  in  many 
passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  indeed,  while  Jesua  himself 
prefers  to  call  himself  "  son  of  man,"  the  apostles,  for  the  most 
part,  use  the  name  "  Son  of  God."  The  Saviour,  as  son  of  man, 
brings  himself  near  to  men.  Men  elevate  him,  as  Son  of  God, 
above  themselves.  Yet  our  Lord  (in  John's  Gospel)  often  calls 
himself  Son  of  God,  or  Son,  with  a  pregnant  meaning.  But  that 
the  name  Son  of  God,  was  merely  a  name  for  the  Messiah  com- 
mon among  the  Jews,  and  without  a  deeper  meaning — they  will 
hardly  be  convinced,  who  consider, /rs(,  that  the  ordinary  popu- 
lar opinion  among  the  Jews  regarded  the  Messiah  as  merely  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  who,  on  accoimt  of  his  excellencies,  was  chosen  by 
God  Kar'  iKXoyrjv,  for  the  office.  (Justin  Martyr  dial  c.  Tryph.,  p. 
266,  sq.)  According  to  this  view,  names,  such  as  XptOTof,  pamXsv^ 
rCiv  'lovSaiuiv,  vlo^  tw  Ao/iW,  Chrtsi,  King  of  the  Jews,  son  of  David, 
and  others  would  be  more  readily  suggested.  Again,  if  the  name 
had  been  so  familiar,  there  would  not  have  been  such  astonishment 
at  Jesus  so  calling  himself .  (John  v.  18,  ff. ;  x.  33,  ff.)  Lastly,  too, 
we  never  find  any  false  Messiah  calling  himself ' '  Son  of  God."  The 
passages  John  x.  33,  ff. ;  xix.  7,  ff.,  rather  shew  that  the  people  re- 
garded it  as  presumption  even  on  the  part  of  the  Messiah.  The 
only  plausible  support  to  this  low  view  of  the  phrase  is,  that  vlh^ 
Tov  0EW,  Son  of  God,  is  found  in  some  few  places  in  the  Gospels, 
■joined  to  X^iar6g,  Christ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  is  plain  that 
no  one  of  them  warrants  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
this  name  was  in  common  use,  as  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  ideas  were  attached  to  it 
which  were  usuaUy  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Messiah.  With 
respect  to  the  passages  in  which  Son  of  God  is  joined  with  Christ, 
we  should  first  distinguish  carefully  between  those  in  which  Christ 
precedes,  and  those  in  which  it  follows.  In  the  former  (e.  g., 
Matth  xvi.  16 ;  John  vi.  69  [according  to  the  Textus  Eeceptus, 
Grieslach  reads  i  &yioc,  tov  feo5]  ;  xi.  27  ;  xx.  31),  the  phrase  "  Son 
of  God"  contains  only  the  more  precise  determination  of  the  idea  of 
the  Christ.  The  disciples  thought  Jesus  to  bo  the  Christ  immedi- 
ately after  they  united  themselves  to  him  (John  i.  41)  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  prolonged  intercourse  that  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  had  appeared  in  Christ,  was  unfolded  to  them,  through  the 
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revelation  of  the  Father.  (Matth.  xvi.  16.)  Again,  when  the  High 
Priest  asks  (Matth.  xxvi,  63 ;  Mark  xiv.  61)  whether  he  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  this  question  had  reference,  not  to  the  con- 
ceptions prevalent  among  the  people,  hut  to  what  Christ  affirmed 
of  himself ;  and  hecanse  of  these  declarations  the  people  cried  out, 
"If  thou  he  the  Son  of  God,  come  downfrom  the  cross,"  Matth. 
sxvii.  40.  The  words  of  the  centurion  (Matth.  xxvii.  54,  and  the 
parallel  passages)  refer  to  the  heathen  mythology.  We  grant  indeed 
an  apparent  difference  in  the  case  of  those  passages,  in  which  Son  oj 
God  stands  first,  which,  however,  are  very  few,  as  John  i,  50  ;  ix.  35, 
compared  with  ix.  17.  But  that,  even  from  these  passages,  it  can 
not  he  concluded  that  Son  of  God  was  only  a  common  name  for 
the  Messiah,  is  shown  in  the  particular  exposition  of  them  in  their 
connexion.  (See  Commentary  on  those  places.)  Thus  there  re- 
main only  the  passages,  Matth.  iv.  3,  6  ;  viii.  29,  and  the  parallel 
passages  in  which  Jesus  is  addressed  as  SonofGod,  as  in  other  cases 
he  is  called  son  of  David.  But  these  passages  occur  only  in  the 
history  of  the  temptation,  or  in  reference  to  demoniacs ;  we  may 
therefore  with  the  utmost  prohabiUty  infer  from  them  that  only 
the  superhuman  demonaical  power  recognized  JesUs  in  his  divine 
nature  and  dignity.  We  must,  therefore,  say,  that  i>loq  tov  6eoC, 
Son  of  God,  does,  indeed  designate  the  Messiah  ;*  hut  so  far 
only  as  he  was  horn  of  the  essence  of  the  Jather ;  that,  therefore, 
whoever  so  called  him,  either  acfaiowledged'  him  as  such,  or  blamed 
him  for  declaiing  himself  to  be  such.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the 
relation  of  the  name  Son  of  God,  in  as  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
Christ,  and  the  same  name  ss  applicable  to  man,  we  have  to 
observe,  that  viol  Qeov,  sons  of  God,  or  rixva  Oeoij,-}-  children  of 
God,  are  used  in  a  twofold  reference,  corresponding  to  the  two 
meanings,  which  belong  to  the  phrase,  as  applied  to  the  Saviour. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  reference  to  the  physical  existence  of 
men.  They  are  called  sons  of  God,  inasmuch  as  God  (indirect- 
ly) is  their  Creator,     This  meaning,  however,  is  very  rare ;  but 

*  On  this  construotion  Sc!iieiermo/:her's  opinion,  too,  is  set  aside,  who  says  in  the 
Oiflaiensfeftfs,  Til.  iL,  S.  '!0^  :  "  Son  ofGod"  denotes  probably  not  tlie  divins  nature  alone, 
bat  the  v>IinU>  Christy  m  his  divine  and  }iijmaa  natura  Passages,  suoh  as  1  John  i.  "1,  cer- 
tainly shew  that  tlie  physical  and  metaphysical  msaninga  were  conjoined,  as,  indeed,  the 
Scriptures  in  general  are  far  from  any  Nestoriaa  separation  of  the  natures.  Still,  Son  of 
God  denotes  the  whole  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  was  bom  &om  eternity  of  the  essence  of 
the  Father.  Soa  o/Mrm,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  whole  Chriet,  inasmucli  as  he 
represents  the  ideal  of  humanity. 

f  TcffiiDw  is  not  used  of  the  person  of  Chrisl,  though  ffoif  is.  (Matth.  xu.  18;  Actsiii, 
13,  26;  iT.27,  30.)  This  term  does  not,  however,  bo  much  correspond  to  viae,  as  to  the 
Hebrew  nhvi'i  ■ra:',  which  is  so  ofteaapplied  to  the  Messiah,  especially  in  the  second  part 
ofthe  book  of  Isaiah.  (See  note  on  Acts  iii.  13.)  Tlw™  could  not  he  used  of  Chrisl,  ibr 
tius  reason,  that  the  notion  of  something  undeveloped  predominates  in  the  word,  wliile 
vlds  denotes  what  has  manly  force  and  energy. 
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Ephes.  iii.  15,  Joliri  xi.  52,  and  Mai,  ii.  10,  como  under  this  head. 
Otherwise,  even  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  laa.  Ixiii.  16, 
Dent.  xiv.  1,  the  refei-ence  to  salvation  predominates.  In  the  latter 
sense  it  appears  oIbo  in  very  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
(1  John  iiL  1,2  ;'  v.  2  ;  Eom.  viii.  14,  16,  17  ;  ix.  8  ;  Gal.  iii.  26, 
etc.),  and  denotes  the  regeneration  which,  as  a  new  act  of  creation, 
restores  to  the  condition  of  children  those  who  were  estranged  from 
Grod  by  sin.  This  reference  corresponds  to  the  deeper  signification 
of  the  name  "  Son  of  G-od,"  as  applied  to  the  Saviour.  In  regenera- 
tion there  is  the  likeness  of  his  eternal , generation  from  the  essence 
of  the  Father  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  children  of  the  one 
Father,  our  Lord  calls  himself  also  the  first-born  among  many 
brethren.  (Rom.  viii.  29  ;  Heb.  ii.  11.)  He  who  from  eternity  was 
Bon  of  God,  lived  as  Son  of  Man  on  earth  in  time,  in  order  to  raise 
the  chUdreii  of  men  from  earth  to  heaven,  that,  as  children  of  God, 
they  might  be  like  him,  and  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 
(2  Peter  i.  4  ;  1  John  iii.  2.) 

Ver.  36-38. — Mary,  too,  receives  a  sign  (w^/jEtor,  n^s),  like  Zach- 
arias  (i.  20)  ;  but  it  is  a  favourable  one.  As  what  had  happened  to 
Eliaabeth  is  here  made  known  to  Mary  from  above,  so  also  what  had 
happened  to  Mary  was  made  known  to  Elisabeth  (ver.  41),  Such 
dispensations  were  necessary  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances; 
and,  just  for  that  reason,  we  may  assume  similar  facts  for  the  solu- 
tion of  difficulties  in  those  instances  where  they  are  not  expressly 
noticed,  (See  note  on  Luke  ii.  39.)  The  address  concludes  with 
the  general  truth,  that  the  Divine  Omnipotence  accompl^hee  its 
plans  notwithstanding  all  apparent  impossibilities.  The  words  are 
from  Gen.  xviii.  14,  where  they  are  used  of  Sarah  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  truth  thus  expressed,  in  its  widest  generality,  should 
also  be  conceived  as  so  far  limited,  that  every  thing  true  {pi\fm= 
13;)  is  also  capable  of  expression  ;  for  what  ia  contradictory  is,  as 
such,  not  a  ^^fta,  word,  thing,  and,  consequently,  impossible  with 
Grod,  precisely  because  be  is  Grod.  Mary,  believing  with  childhke 
humility,  submits  herself  to  God  ;  she  acquiesces  in  her  destination 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purposes.  The  birth  of  the  Saviour 
'became  thus  an  act  of  her  faith  also.  Mary's  faith  repaired  Eve's 
unbelief.  (In  ver.  36,  for  the  common  reading  y^pft,  which  form' 
stands  for  yfj^di-,  and  that  again  for  yqqwn^  from  nominative  ■npnc, 
Qriesbacii.  reads  y^pet  for  y^pet,  from  -npof.  [See  Winer's  Gram- 
mar of  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  p. 
59.]^ — -Ver,  3T.  The  expression  o^k— Trdv  jifjiia  is  a  pure  Hebraism  ; 
it  corresponds  with  ta^-Va  si.) 

Ver,  39,- — ^In  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  the  angel,  (verse 
36),  Mary  visits  Elisabeth,  to  whom,  as  a  relative,  she  was,  proba- 
bly, already  known.     Zacharias'  place  of  abode,  which  was  left  un- 
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determined  in  verse  23,  is  now  stated  more  precisely.  He  lived  in 
the  liiR  country  of  Judah  (Apsivj  soil,  ^i^pa),  in  a  Levitical  city 
called  Juda,  more  correctlj'  spelt  'louOa  or  'lovrra.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament it  ia  called  na!.'  (Josh.  xv.  55  ;  xxi.  16),  for  which  the  LXX. 
write  'Irdv  in  the  first  passage.  The  reading  loi6aiar  is  at  aU 
events  a  correction  ;  if  we  retaia  the  form  'lovSa  the  nime  of  the 
city  must  be  supplied.  In  that  case,  Josh.  xxi.  11  affords  an  appro- 
priate parallel,  where  it  ia  said  of  Hebron,  Xsjip^v  ei  tw  Spei  lovda. 
(Herd  OTrovd^g  corresponds  With  the  more  common  expression  anovdatbig. 
It  is  fonnd  in  the  LXX.  also,  Exod.  xii.  11 ;  Ezra  iv.  23 :  Dan. 
vi.  19.) 

Ver.  40,  41.— The  narrative  evidently  imphea  that  there  was  no 
previous  communication  between  the  two  women  about  what  had 
happened.  As  Mary  tnew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  Elisa- 
beth before  she  was  informed  by  the  angel  (verse  36),  so  Elisabeth 
also  was  ignorant  of  Mary's  fortunes.  Both  were  led  and  taught 
by  the  Spirit.  Nor  was  there  time  for  such  comraunicationa,  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  given  us.  As  Mary  received  the  visit  of  the  angel 
in  the  sixth  month  of  Elisabeth's  pregnancy  (verse  26,  36),  and 
stayed  three  months  with  her  (verse  5G),  she  must  have  repaired  to 
Elisabeth  immediately  after  the  annunciation.  Joseph  was  then, 
undoubtedly,  altogether  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  and  <^d  not 
become  acquainted  with  them  till  Mary  was  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
(See  more  fully  on  this  point  in  note  on  Luke  ii  39,)  Being  es- 
poused, she  might,  therefore,  without  exciting  attention,  spend  some 
months  with  a  distant  relative,  by  permission  of  her  intended  hus- 
band. The  sacred  emotions  of  soul  experienced  by  the  mother,  are 
shared  by  the  child  yet  unborn,  and  the  Spirit  from  above  fiUcd  the 
happy  mother,  who  saw  the  moat  ardent  hope  of  her  soul  realized. 
Like  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  she,  doubtless,  often  devoted 
her  earnestly-desired  child  to  God.  (1  Sam.  i.  11.)  Eespecting  the 
TTvevfia  dyiov,  see  note  on  i.  15. 

(2K(pT(i(j  ^  Kiveladai  is  used  particularly  of  the  leaping  motion, 
to  which  joy  incites.  The  LXX.  translate  Mai.  iv.  2  :  GKtpr^aere  dig 
iwoxdpia.  In  Gen.  sxv.  22,  it  is  used  also  of  the  motions  of  chil- 
dren in  the  womb.) 

Ver.  42,  43. — Elisabeth,  as  the  elder,  here  blesses  Mary  and  her* 
child  (Kaprrbg  Koaia^  =ya^  ■>-ib),  as  afterwards  John  the  Baptist, 
though  the  inferior,  had  to  baptize  our  Lord.  Elisabeth,  though  she 
blesses,  still  makes  herself  inferior  to  Mary,  when  she  says,  ual  nSdev 
lioi  TovTo  K,  r.  X,^'  and  whence  is  tMs  ?  etc.  (Kat  in  questions,  is  em- 
phatic ;  see  Mark  x.  26.)    Elisabeth's  words,  '^  it'^Trjp  rov  leiSpiov  jiov, 

*  The  words  ha  eS-^,  invohe  liie  idea  of  some  previous  inatigatioB 
and  might  be  paraphmeed,  "  Who  arranged  that  the  mother  of  my  lord  must 
me?"    Sheregardait  aa  a  fresh  proof  ofthe&TOnr  of  her  God. 
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the  mother  of  my  Lord,  are  very  remarkable.  Tura  them  as  we 
may,  it  cannot  appear  appropriate  to,  call  an  unborn  child  Kj;p(of,« 
lord,  except  upon  the  supposition,  that  Elisabeth,  hy  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hke  the  ancient  prophets,  recognized  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  mother  of  whom  she  greeted 
Mary,  The  passage  is  therefore  parallel  with  verse  17,  where,  in 
the  address  of  the  angel,  the  same  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God 
in  the  Messiah  was  hinted  at,  and  rcvptof,  lord,  is  emphatic— equiva^ 
lent  to  the  Hebrew  ■'S-is  or  n'm\ 

Yer.  44,  45. — Elisabeth's  language  passes,  towards  the  close, 
into  the  third  person.  She  speaks  in  prayer  of  Mary,  and  extols 
her/aifA.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  probably  recogniaed  this  as  the 
fundamental  disposition  of  Mary's  heart,  and  as  the  condition  of  her 
happiness.  The  TzXeiiomq,  fulfilment,  has  reference  to  the  fulfilment 
of  all  that  had  been  promised  of  her  son  m  verses  32, 33.  But  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  her/oiiAjit  is  clear,  that  this  word  does  not 
here  mean  feith  in  any  doctrinal  proposition,  but  describes  only  the 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  divine  will,  in  which  Mary  was  found  at 
the  announcement  of  the  heavenly  message.  Faith  is  susceptibihty 
to' the  operations  of  divine  grace  and  their  reception  into  the  heait-t 
(See  further  remarks  in  note  on  Matth.  viii.  2.) 

Yer.  46  47. — If  we  imagine  Mary  as  living  in  intimate  communion 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  whose  promises  had  doubtless  often 
affected  her  sou!,  and  drawn  forth  the  wish,  that  Giod  would  at  last 
help  his  people,  and  send  the  Saviour,  and  even  that  she  might  be- 
come the  blessed  mother  of  the  Messiah,  there  is  then  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  expression  of  enthusiastic  joy  which  follows.  Under 
the  consciousness  of  having  become  partaker  of  the  highest  happi- 
ness, she  gave  thanks  for  the  mercy  she  had  experienced,  and  for 
the  "fulfilment  of  God's  promises,  which  she  viewed  as  ab:eady 
performed ;  expressing  her  thanks  with  prophetic  intuition,  and  in 
words  of  Scripture  fomiliar  to  her,  particularly  after  the  pattern  of 
Hannah's  song  of  praise,  uttered  under  similar  circumstances.  (1 
8am.  ii.  1-10.)     Thus  viewed,  these  poetical  effusions  lose  aU  that 

o  Dr.  FoMlm  is  of  opinion,  that  xvpioc,  lor^  stands  Bimply  for  ^ooiAeilf,  Ung;  enil 
that  Elisabeth  merely  es^presses  lier  faith  that  Mary  will  ^ya  l>irth  to  the  Messiah.  But 
aa  not  even  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ventured  to  use  the  name  ftupioc  of  tbemaelves,  it  la  plain 
that  tills  mode  of  de^natine  kings  was  then  very  uncommon.  Least  of  tJl,  then,  can 
it  lie  believed,  tliat  pious  Jews,  who  called  God  alone  "tlie  Lord,"  should  have  so  ap- 
pliea  the  term.  Certainly,  if  we  do  not  regard  these  accounts  of  the  history  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus  as  family  documents,  the  hypothecs  is  feaable,  that,  from  a  later  and 
more  matured  convictiou  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus,  such  an  esipresBion  was  put  into 
Elisabeth's  mouth.    But  her  divine  illumination  ig  sufficient  evidence  of  her  ioiowledge. 

f  [It  is  sca/cely  necessary  to  point  out  the  defective  view  of  faith  expressed  in  the 
(est.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  definition  in  Hob.  xi.  1,  nor  with  the  Calvinistio  view 
of  the  nature  of  feith.  Faith  neeeaaarQy  implies  truth  or  fects  as  ite  object,  and  what, 
ever  else  is  included,  this  reference  oaimot  be  excluded.]— IV. 
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strangeness  whicli  at  first  sight  appears  to  attach  to  them.  Even 
Schleiermacher  made  use  of  fchem  to  support  the  opinion,  that  the 
history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  had  been  cast  into  a  mythical 
form.  Were  the  poetical  effusions  independent  poems,  they 
would  be  calculated  to  awaken  some  suspicion ;  but  as  they  are 
merely  reminiscences  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  must 
suppose  to  have  been  quite  famihar  to  the  parties  concerned,  their 
introduction  here  is  no  way  inconceivable  or  even  inappropriate, 
The  following  song  of  praise  (verses  46-55)  is  usually  called  Mag- 
nificat, from  the  first  word  in  the  Vulgate ;  we  have  an  excellent 
practical  exposition  of  it  by  Luther.  (MeyaAiJyiJ  =  V''iw,  Acts  s. 
46;  xix.  17;  PhiLi.20.)  The  combination  of  7TTei;j:(a,gj5mf,  and  i/iv^^, 
soul,  the  distinction  between  which  wiU  be  found  at  length  in  note 
on  1  Thess.  v.  23,  denotes  the  whole  internal  being  ;  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  both  high  and  low,  were  moved  with  joy.  (See  Psalm 
ciii.  1,  fp??  and  ^a^i^-Vs.)  In  itrl  Ssoj  rSi  (jMrtjpi  ftov,  in  God  my  Saviour, 
the  reference  to  an  external  salvation  should  not  be  altogether  ex- 
cluded (see  verse  52)  ;  doubtless  Mary  looked  forward  to  the 
exaltation  of  David's  family.  But  the  deep  religious  fervor  ex- 
pressed in  the  song,  does  not  leave  us  at  liberty  to  regard  thk 
reference  as  predominant,  or  to  conceive  of  it  at  all  under  a  coarse 
and  sensual  aspect,  particularly  as  we  must  certainly  suppose 
Mary  to  have  been  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  agreeably  to 
verse  41.  The  entire  fulness  of  blessings,  consummated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  lay  spread  out  before  her,  and  she  ap- 
pKed  the  general  salvation  (spiritual  as  weE  as  external)  to  herself 
also.  Grod  was  in  Christ  her  Saviour  also  ;  and  as  she  was  now 
about  to  give  birth  to  the  Son  of  Man,  so  she  was  afterwards  to  re- 
ceive the  Son  of  G-od  also  into  her  heart,  (See  note  on  Luke  ii.  35.) 
Vor.  48-50. — With  our  spiritual  conception  of  the  passage,  the 
mention  of  the  humiliation  does  not  refer  primanly  to  Mary's 
outward  political  lowliness,  since  she  was  of  David's,  family ;  it  ia 
rather  the  expression  of  conscious  inward  poverty,  which  could 
discover  no  pre-eminence  in  herself,  because  of  which  such  hap- 
piness should  have  fallen  to  her  lot.  (Tan&tvo^ ^•■iy^-^s-^^^  [see  note 
on  Matth.  xi.  29],  is  closely  related  to  ttti^x"^'  Matth.  v,  3.)  "We 
ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  exclude  a  reference  to  what  is  ex- 
ternal ;  as  a  result  of  the  mercy  of  G-od  bestowed  upon  her,  Mary 
probably  pictured  external  splendour  to  herself.  But  those  who 
have  found  in  this  fact  a  key  to  the  Saviour's  training,  and  show  what 
Messianic  hopes  he  imbibed  with  his  mother's  mUk,  in  fact  but 
enhance  his  glory  in  giving  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  a  character 
so  completely  spiritual.*  But  again  it  is  no  false  notion  that 
*  [The  views  referred  to  above  may  cot  be  familiiir  to  some  English  rcadora.  It  Iiaa 
Tiean  the  great  aim  of  the  sdiools  of  theology  opposed  to  the  Gospel  truth,  to  aooount  for 
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the  Messiah  was  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  outward 
afiairs  of. this  world.  The  error  in  the  popular  conception  con- 
sisted in  their  desire  for  the  external  without  the  internal.  If 
the  people  of  Israel  had  heen  hroughfc  to  a  thorough  change  of 
heart,  they  would  have  acquired  a  powerfiil  influence  externally 
also.  Though  Mary,  therefore,  as  she.  was  not  sinless,  may,  lor  sin- 
gle moments  have  been  tempted  by  vanity,  yet  her  views  of  the 
Messiah  were  entu-ely  Scriptural.  The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
the  New,  deduces  from  the  Messiah's  sway  over  the  spiritual  world, 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  external  also.  Christ  is  the  king 
of  aU  kings  ;  the  highest  earthly  power  is  made  his  footstool.  In 
the  firet  instance,  Mary  hrings  into  notice  only  the  idea  of  the  after- 
glory  which  would  he  her  portion  as  the  mother  of  the  Messiah— a 
prediction  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  more,  extensive  sense  than 
rfie  could  have  wished.  {Tev&d^s^^  generation,  those  who  are 
living  contemporaneously ;  -naam  yeveai,  the  whole  succession  of 
fiiture  generations.)  In  the  hght  of  the  Spirit  she  duly  estimated 
the  unportance  of  the  Messiah's  birth  for  all  times  and  circum- 
stances. (MeyaMa  =  nh>>%  as  in  Psalm  Ixxi,  19  ;  6  dwarog  = 
I'la.)  From  the  specific  reference  to  herself,  her  language,  in  the 
last  words  from  verse  49,  Koi  ayiov  to  foo/ta  airov,  and  holy  is  his 
name,  becomes  more  general ;  but  the  Bucceeding  thoughts  are 
still  to  be  conceived  as  specially  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
{^odovfievoi  rbv  SsSv,  believers,  in  opposition  to  the  unbelievmg 
world,  are  the  constant  objects  of  his  care,  notwithstanding  all  ap- 
pearance'to  the  contrary.  'Ovofia,  name,  as  the  designation  of  the 
essential  character  in  general,  is  more  accurately  defined  by  the 
special  term  ^Xeog,  mercy.) 

Ver.  51, 52. — With  God's  grace  in  blessing  the  htimMe(Taneivoi,= 
<po0ovji£voi — whence  the  choice  of  the  term  mercy,  ikeo^),  is  contrasted 
his  rigour  in  the  puntehment  of  the  proud,  ims(^<pavoi.  Mary,  in  the 
Spirit,  views  both— the  blessing  for  the  humble  as  well  as  the  curse 
for  the  proud— as  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  The 
words  Kadcupslv  Swaara^  dnb  OpSvuv,  to  cast  down  potentates  from 
their  thrones,  compared  with  ver.  32,  33,  render  it  not  improbable 
that  Mary  contemplated  external  dominion  also  for  her  son.  Like 
the  prophets,  she  connected,  in  perspective,  the  future  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Itingdom  of  Christ  with  its  first  appearance.  But  though 
she  did  conceive  of  an  external  dominion  of  Christ,  an  idea  which 

the  extraordinary  character  of  Jesus  on  merely  humaa  grounds.  One  of  these  expJaaa- 
(dflns  is  alluded  to  above.  Jesus  Christ  ie  supposed  to  have  been  trained  by  a  mother 
fcU  of  ardent  hopes .Acd  aspiring  ambition  to  conceive  of  himaelf  as  the  Messiah.  But, 
as  our  author  observes,  the  oiplanatioti,  so  far  from  accounting  for  the  most  eitraordi- 
nary  parts  of  the  Saviour's  character — the  apirituat  views  of  his  kingdom — renders  these 
more  inexplicable.]: — Tr.  . 
Vol.  I— 15 
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has  a  true  foundation  in  the  Bible  (see  note  on  Matth.  sxiv.),  still 
her  conception  of  it  was  doubtless  different  from  the  coarse  material 
views  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people.  (With  respect  to  the 
phrase  imepfypavoi  Siavoi^  leapdiag— leapdia,  heart,  in  the  hiblical  an- 
thropology, is  the  seat  of  life,  and  of  the  most  general  and  imme- 
diate manifestations  of  life,  and  therefore  of  sensation,  and  of 
thoughts  and  wishes  influenced  hy  sensation  ;  while  (rnXdyxya,  bowels, 
denotes  pure  sympathetic  emotion.  Hence  we  can  explain  the  fre- 
quent combination  of  didvoia,  thought,  and  its  synonyms  Xoyioimg 
diaXoyia^oq,  v(iriy.a,  diav6t][ta,  inivoia,  with  icapdia,  heart.  This  does 
not  imply  that  the  Sidvovai,  thoughts,  are  actions  of  the  hearts— they 
are  rather  actions  of  the  vovi;  or  A^of,  mind  or  reason — but  that  the 
incitement  to  these  actions  of  the  mind  proceeds  from  the  heart. 
See  the  fuller  remarks  in  note  on  Luke  ii.  35  ;  Matth.  iz.  3.) 

Ver.  53-55. — A  tindred  thought  is  expressed  in  several  similar 
figures  ;  poverty  and  hunger,  wealth  and  fulness,  are  Idndred  ideas. 
The  satisfying  of  longing 'desires— the  repelling  of  self-satisfied  cu- 
riosity after  divine  things,  ai'e  both  included  in  the  notion  of  the 
Messiah.  Nowhere  does  Mary  betray  any  thing  false  in  her  views 
of  the  Messiah  ;  for  the  relation  which,  at  the  close,  she  represents 
his  manifestation  to  bear  to  Israel  and  the  predictions  of  its  prophets, 
is  to  be  explained  agreeably  to  i.  16.  {'AvriXa^iiidvEryQai  ■=  ^oriMv ; 
Bee  Acts  xx.  35  ;  Sirach  ii.  6.  Israel  is  viewed  as  tt-cw?  eeoS,  a  child 
of  God,  agreeably  to  Exod.  iv.  22,  if  -naig,  chUd,  does  not  here  stand 
equivalent  to  lys,  servant  "EtJ?  aiflvo?,*  forever,  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  !iv7ja0jjvai,  to  remember,  but  with  a-nipy-a,  seed,  to  inti- 
mate that  the  blessing  of  the  Messiah  would  have  a  future  influence 
on  the  whole  human  race  in  its  nobler  members,  which  the  seed  of 
Abraham  represents.  The  datives  are  to  be  viewed  as  dativi  corn- 
modi.     The  construction  im^aQrjvai  nvbg  riviis  classical.) 

Ver  56.— After  three  months  Mary  returned  ;  as  she  was  pro- 
bably unmarried  at  the  time  of  her  journey  (see  note  on  Luke  ii.  39), 
the -expression  o(eo?  avT^g,  her  house,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  she 
resided  at  Naaareth. 


§  4.  John's  Bibth  and  Ciecumoision — Pbopheoies  of  Zacha- 
KiAS  C0NOERNIN&  Him  and  Chbist. 

{Luke  L  51-80.) 

Ver.  57-59.— Shortly  after  Mary's  departiire  to  Nazareth,  Elisa- 
beth gave  birth  to  the  promised  son,!  who,  according  to  very  ancient 
usage,  was  named  at  the  time  of  circumcision.     (Gen.  xxi.  3,  4.) 

*  Somo  editions  read  tic  tAv  alUva. — Dr. 

\  The  ancient  Alexandrian  cburch  colebrated  John  the  Baptist's  birthdaj'  on  tiia  23d 
April  (28th  Pharmouti.)    Subsequently,  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  devotoii 
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This  toolr  place,  agreeably  to  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  eighth  day. 
(Lev,  xii,  3.)  The  happy  mother's  joy  over  this  son  of  her  old  age 
was  shared  by  her  neighbours.  (MsyoAwEtv  iXeo^  =  iiji^i  ^ni'n,,  Gen. 
xix.  19.)  ■      ■': 

Ver.  60-62. — According  to  the  wish  of  those  present  at  the  cir- 
cumcision, a  family  name  was  to  be  given  to  the  child  ;  but  the 
mother  (from  the  command,  ver.  13)  insisted  on  his  being  named 
John.  In  this  dilemma  they  apply  to  the  father  to  decide.  The 
word  ivvsiisi,v,  beckon,  does  not  warrant  us  in  supposing  him  deaf; 
in  the  first  place,  the  expression  does  not  actually  exclude  accom- 
panying words,  and  then  again  we  easily  get  into  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing dumb  people  as  if  they  were  deaf.  (^AnoKplvsadai  =  nj^,  means 
not  merely  giving  a  reply  to  a  previous  question,  but  beginning  to 
speak  in  general — a  use  of  the  word  well-known,  and  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Grospels.  In  ver.  61,  instead  of  iv  t§  avyysvd^,  Codd, 
A.B.C.L.  read  &k  t^?  avyyeveia^,  which  Laehmann  has  rightly  pre- 
'ferred.  In  the  question  to  tI  &v  d^Xoi  a.  t.  A.,  the  to  stands  as  con- 
necting with  the  verb  the  whole  clause  which  contains  the  question. 
It  is  used  similarly  in  Mark  be.  23.) 

Ver.  63-65.— The  father  decides  for  the  mother  (ver.  60),  and 
writes  down  the  name  John,  {Asysiv,  in  connexion  with  ypdipav,  haa 
only  the  general  meaning,  "to  declare,"  "to  make  known  one's 
mind,"  as  in  Luke  iii,  4,  and  in  the  oft-recurring  phrase,  Xerysi  »J 
ypcup^-     JlivoKiScov  =  ypajmarldiov,  a  little  writing  tablet. 

Agreeably  to  the  prediction  (ver.  20),  the  punishment  of  unbe- 
lief inflicted  on  Zacharias  was  removed  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
He  speaks,  and  immediately  makes  use  of  his  tongue  to  proclaim 
the  praises  of  &od,  who  had  so  glorified  himself  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promiseB.  (As  dve6x^  d'<i  ^ot  seem  to  agree  well  with  y/Mxraa, 
some  Codd,  of  inferior  value  have  added  ^J-iifl?;,  SitjpepdBTj,  which  may 
properly  enough  be  supplied.)  As  the  sense  of  a  higher  superin- 
tendence in  these  events  forced  itsoif  upon  those  present,  they  were 
seized  with  the  holy  awe,  seen  in  those  who  fear  God,  when  divine 
influence  comes  perceptibly  near  them.  (See  note  on  Luke  i  12.) 
What  had  happened  in  the  family  was  spread  by  report  through  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  It  was  confined,  however,  to  the  hill  country 
(dpecv^  i.  39),  without  reaching  Jerusalem,  the  theocratic  centre. 
"Undreamed  of  by  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  the  mightiest  events  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  wore  preparing  among  the  simple-minded. 
{Aiahi^iaOai,  to  he  talked  or  spoken  of  up  and  down,  Luke  vi.  11. 
'Pf/fjffl  —  trpayfia,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  i=n,  see  Lukei.  37.) 
He  who  does  not  agree  with  Sekleiermacher,  in  'regarding  this  nar- 

the  24th  Juno  to  that  purpose,  eviflently  from  the  datum  supplied  hj  the  Bible,  that 
Elisabeth,  was  with  child  sis;  months  earlier  tlian  Mary.  They  reckoned  six  monthB 
backward  from  the  25  th  December. 
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rative  as  "  a  charming  little  invention  by  a  Chriatian  of  the  refined 
Judaizing  school,"  will  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  fact  of  the 
healing  of  Zacharias,  as  well  as  his  dumbness,  and  the  angelic  ap- 
pearances, as  historically  true.  In  the  light  of  Scripture  we  see  that 
all  physical  phenomena  subserve  moral  and  sphitual  development ; 
and,  if  this  event  be  thns  viewed  as  discipline  for  Zaeharias,  any  ob- 
jection to  its  historical  character  must  arise  from  a  false  view  of  the 
fundamental  relation  in  which  G-od  stands  to  the  world.  If  we  do 
not  conceive  of  God  as  an  extra-mundane  being,  who  leaves  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  to  roU  on  according  to  laws  left  to  themselves, 
but  as  sustaining  the  world  by  his  breath,  and  as  the  inherent  cause 
of  all  physical  phenomena,  then  the  miracle  lies  not  in  the  single 
external  fact  (which  always  has  ita  connexion  in  laws  higher  or  lower, 
known  or  unknown ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  itself  is -the  law),  but  in 
the  harmonious  agreement  of  the  individual  phenomenon  with  the 
h^hest  interests  of  the  whole.  Without  this  agreement  the  miracle 
would  be  on  a  level  with  a  magical  trick.  (See  more  fully  on  this, 
subject  the  note  on  Matth.  viii.  1.)  The  supposition,  that  we  have 
here  not  a  fact,  but  a  myth  (apart  from  the  general  reasons  already 
mentioned,  which  forbid  the  supposition  of  myths  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  at  all),  is  further  discountenanced  by  the  circumstance, 
that  such  a  fabrication  as  the  infliction  of  dumbness  for  a  punish- 
ment, is  most  improbable,  since  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  analogy.* 
There  is  surely  in  the  whole  transaction  no  internal  contradiction 
which  forms  an  argument  against  its  historical  character.  It  is  only 
the  dogmatic  prejudice  of  a  school  that  boasts  its  freedom  from 
prejudice,  which  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  miracle,  declares  the  whole 
account  mythical  t 

Ver.  66. — A. passing  reference  is  made  to  the  impression  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  by  these  events  in  the  family  of  Zaeh- 
arias. In  this  way,  expectations  of  the  importance  of  the  infant 
were  excited,  which  his  progress  fully  justified. 

(Xeip  Kvgiov  =  njTi^  i;,  ike  hand  of  ike  Lord.  The  hand,  as  the 
moat  general  organ  of  action,  is  here  viewed  in  the  light  of  protect- 
ing and  blessing.  That  this  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  the  child  in 
his  growth,  is  mentioned  by  anticipation,  in  order  to  intimate  that 
men's  expectations  were  realized.  The  phrase  rMvai  h>  t§  Ko^d'i^, 
lay  up  in  the  heart  =  oto,  with  the  prepositions  Vs,  %  ^,  with  2>, 
iiicludes,  not  merely  retaining  in  the  memory,  but  also  turning  over 
aiid. considering  the  matter  with  interest.) 

Yer.  67.— There  is  not,  properly  speaking,  any  break  here,  as 

«  Slrmss  does  not  hesitate,  notwithstendiug  this  aeciaiTe  poinl^  to  hold  to  his  opinion, 
oven  in  the  second  edition  of  bis  worlt  {B.  i.,  S.  141),  though  the  production  of  analogies 
is  tbe  only  means  which  be  haa.in  order  to  give  the  aemblanoe  of  support  to  hia  arbitrary 
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ver.  66  only  anticipates  certain  thoughts.  The  following  prophetic 
words  of  Zacharias  are  rather  in  immediate  connexion  with  veY,  Qi. 
(On  Tzvevfia  d-yiov,  seo  note  on  ver.  15,  41.)  It  is  only  to  such  an 
elevated  moment,  in  which  heavenly  power  strengthened  Zachariaa, 
hodily  and  epirituaUy,  and  raised  him  above  himself,  that  the  follow- 
ing words  are  suited,  in  which  he  speaks  prophetically  of  his  son's 
relation  to  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  which, 
the  seera  of  the  Old  Testament  had  excited.  Zacharias  begins  with 
the  main  subject  (ver.  68-75),  and  then  places  John  (ver.  76-T9)  as 
exercising  a  preparatory  influence,  in  his  proper  relation  to  our 
Lord,  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  the  prophets  are  fulfilled. 
Although  here,  too,  the  work  of  the  Messiah  is  referred  immediately 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  representation  bears  a  national 
colouring,  it  is  yet  free/rom  any  alloy  of  error  ;  for  which  reason 
those  special  references,  ae  they  are  based  on  a  truly  moral  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (ver.  74,  75),  admit  the  same 
general  application,  which  we  have  already  vindicated  above  (ver. 
16,  54)  The  language  finally  is  so  strongly  tinctured  with  He- 
braisms, that  it,  may  bo  re-translated,  word  for  word,  into  Hebrew 
— a  circumstance,  which,  as  already  hinted,  makes  it  extremely 
probable  that  we  have  here  presented  to  us  family  memoirs,  which 
Luke  adopted  as  he  found  them.  As  such,  these  precious  narratives 
have  a  double  value,  because  they  throw  light  on  the  circle  of  ideaa 
in  which  John  grew  up  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  sup- 
posing that  he  was  made  familiar  with  these  by  conversation  and  pos- 
itive instruction,  ae  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  tho  Sa-v-iour  that  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  an  absolutely  free  development, from  within. 

Ver,  68,  69. — In  true,  prophetic  inspiration  Zaeharias  contem- 
plates, as  completed,  the  work  of  salvation,  which  appeared  now  in 
its  germ,  in  the  birth  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (for  which  rea- 
son the  Aorists  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Futures),'^  Hia 
unbehef  (ver.  20)  appears,  therefore,  here  transmuted  into  the 
most  assured  faith,  which  enabled  him  to  behold  unseen  things  as 
visibly  present.  (On  !>  Qsoi;  tov  'IcrpaijA.,  the  God  of  Is^-ael,  see  note 
on  ver.  16.  It  expresses  only  the  genuine  hmitations  of  Scripture, 
such  as  were  recognized-  by  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles!  The 
relation  of  the  Israehtes  to  the  Lord  was  different  from  that  of  aU 
other  nations.)  In  the  birth  of  his  son — whom  Zaeharias,  how- 
ever, views  only  in  connexion  with  the  appearance  of  Christ — he 
sees  a  rich  visitation  of  God's  favour,  after  long  waiting  on  the  part 
of  the  pious,     {'EmmeTrrsadai  is  used  q^uite  like  ^;^^  in  the  Old  Tes- 

•  This  description  iU  accorda  witli  tlia  supposition  tliat  the  Gospels  were  futrieated  in 
the  second  century,  and  fiilaely  Bsoribed  to  the  apoatlas;  for  at  that  time  the  Church  had 
acquired  ao  little 'eitornal  splendour,  that  no  one  could  have  boon  prompted,  to  Kueii  de- 
Bcriptiooa  b.y  its  oonditiop. 
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tament,  which  denotes  a  visitation  for  punishmentj  as  well  as  for  de- 
liverance [here  of  course  the  latter].  Aijtjkjot.?,  redemption  ^=r\>iis,  see 
more  fully  on  the  idea  in  note  on  Matth.  xx.  28. — Vef .  75  plainly  for- 
bids our  thinking  of  political  deliverance  merely ;  hut  that  Zacharias 
connected  external  hlessiogs  with  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  is 
more  than  prohahle,  and,  regarding  the  work  of  the  Messiah  as  com- 
pleted, not  erroneously.)  In  sending  the  Messiah,  divine  grace  was 
revealed  as  hoth  saving  and  defending.  (K^af  auyrq^ihg,  horn  of 
salvation  =  fij^*:  TniF.,  Pealm  xviii.  3,  is  used  here  with  reference  to 
passages  like  Psalm  cxxxii,  17,  where  we  read  of  the  "  horn  of  David." 
The  point  of  comparison  in  the  figure  is  the  power,  which  is  here 
conceived  as  protecting  the  godly,  and  punishing  enemies.) 

Ver.  70. — The  whole  matter  is  at  once  connected  with  the  hal- 
lowed company  of  ancient  seers,  who  had  predicted  the  general  fact 
(the  redemption  of  the  people),  as  weU  as  the  special  one,  that  a 
descendant  of  David  should  accomplish  it.  (KaSiig  iXaXr/aE  sc.  & 
eeSg,  as  God  spake,  etc.,  i^  to  be  referred  to  the  whole  previous  sen- 
tence.) The  prophets  are  conceived  as  stretching  in  a  continuous 
Buccession  through  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  of  our  en- 
tire race.  The  result  of  their  prophecies  appeared  at  last  realized. 
CAff'  alwvog,  in  rov  alijvog,  and  similar  forms  of  expression,  are 
used'  with  an  indefiniteness  which  must  he  more  precisely  deter- 
mined by  the  context.  They  always  require,  however,  that  the 
Buhject  spoken  of  should  he  carried  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
period  [aiwv]  -to  which  it  naturally  belongs.  [See  Luke  i.  2,  d-rr' 
dp^CT?']  Here  the  context  indicates  a  reference  of  dn'  al&vog  to 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation— that  is,  to  Abraham  [ver.  73], 
unless  it  is  preferable  to  go  hack  to  the  beginning  of  the  human 
race  itself,  since  the  earliest  advocates  of  righteousness  and  of  the 
fear  of  God  are  conceived  as  prophets.  [2  Peter  ii.  5  ;  Jude,  ver. 
14,]     See  more  fully  on  al(ov  in  note  on  Matth.  sii.  31.) 

Ver.  71. — After  the  intermediate  thought,  the  idea  of  the  salva- 
tion is  again  taken  up  fix>m  ver.  69,  and  is  viewed,  first  of  all,  as  de- 
liverance from  enemies  {^<?oi,  luaovfisvoi).  In  these  words  the  po- 
litical view  of  the  Messiah's  influence  appears  to  come  out  most 
definitely,  and  assuredly  it  is  here  not  to  be  altogether  rejected. 
Here,  as  in  ver.  47,  there  combined  itself  with  Zacharias' view  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  contemplation  of  his  completed  work, 
in  which  the  outward  corresponds  to  the  inward,  as  will  be  the  case 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  that  very  glance  at  the  distant  future, 
shows  that  the  idea  of  enemies  is  to  be  taken  in  a  deeper  sense,  and 
includes  aU  whose  life  was  under  the  influence  of  hostile  principles. 
Then,  too,  this  salvation  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  Messiah's  work  ; 
it  has  its  completion  in  the  serving  in  holiness  and  righteoiisness, 
PMT(tEvsiv  iv  doiorrjTi  Ka'i  Sticaioavvy  (ver.  74),  and  thus  also  the  otjrjjp/a 
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i^  ^X^pwi*,  salvation  from  enemies,  acquires  a  deeper  meaning,  since 
the  mere  freeing  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  would  fail  to 
confer  any  triie  holiness  and  righteousneee. 

Ver.  72,  73. — The  construction  proceeds  entirely  after  the  He- 
brew mode  (the  infinitives  TroiJjoai,  fivTjaOijvai,  are  put  for  the  common 
form  e(f  TO  -rroi^aat  ^  loh  n^to_^^,  see  "Winer's  G-rammar  of  New 
Testament  Idioms,  p.  256)  ;  -noiJiaai  eAso?,  to  perform  mercy,  etc,  is 
evidently  not  added  as  something  different  from  the  triwrjjpf'a  (ver. 
71)  ;  but  merely  unfolds  it.  In  the  words  :  nm-ijaai  iXno^  k.  r.  X.,  it 
is  not  the  present  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the  past.  By  the  present 
salvation,  mercy  was  to  be  shewn  also  to  the  fathers  in  the  past. 
(Uoislv  eAeof  jierd  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  bs  i^h  Mbs  "to 
be  gracious  to  anyone" — "to  shew  favour."  Gen.  xxiv.  14.)  This 
thought  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  bring  out  the  spkituality  and 
depth  of  view  expressed  in  Zachariae'  coiiceptions  of  the  Messiah. 
The  work  of  the  Messiah  is  viewed  aa  a  saving  one  to  the  whole  body 
of  their  forefiithers,  since  in  him  first  they  all  really  received  salva- 
tion and  forgiveness,  which  they  had  believed  in  up  to  the  time  of 
his  manifestation.  The  deliverance  from  enemies  appears  hereto  be 
such  as  confers  benefits  on  the  dead  also  ;  and  this  shews  clearly 
enough,  that  the  enmity* — salvation  from  which  is  celebrated— is  to 
be  viewed  as  essentially  deeper  in  its  character.  (The  reference  to 
the  covenant  and  oath  sworn  to  Abraham  is  put,  as  apart  only,  for 
the  whole  of  the  revelations  and  promises  of  God  to  the  forefathers. 
The  idea  of  the  divine  oath  [op/cof]  implies  something  inviolable, 
and  consequently,  now  fulfilled  by  the  faithful  Gkid.  It .  is  best  to 
construe  ("psov  also  with  fivrjud^vai  [see  Is.  Isiii.  7 ;  Wisd.  of  Sol. 
xviii.  22],  80  that  it  stands  parallel  with  dtoerjiwjc.) 

Ver.  74,  75. — Zacharias,  resuming  the  idea  of  the  ffurrjpta  in  the 
words  :  ia  xei^fig  rS>v  ix^guv  ^fmv  pvaB&vra^,  being  delivered  from  the 
hand  of  our  enemies,  now  adds,  a  second  thought,  expressive  of  a  new 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  which  exhibits  itself  at  the 
present  time— (i,  e,,  according  to  the  prophetic  view  of  Zacharias, 
who  beheld  the  kingdom  of  God  already  complete)-— viz.,  drpSiSu^ 
XarpevEiv  6e&  iv  dawTTjrt.  Kai  Smaioovv^,  to  serve  God  vnthout  fear  in 
holiness  and  righteousness.  In  its  connexion  with  the  rov  dovvat  iffilv, 
to  give  to  us,  the  clause  marks  the  true  worship  of  God,  described 
in  it,  as  an  effect  and  a  gift  resulting  from  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  It  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  ene- 
mies, requiring  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  d<p6(3(j^,  but  something 

*  To  apply  it  merely  to  political  enemies,  as  the  Romans,  is  inadmissible.  They  are 
not  iodeed,  to  be  excluded  altogether ;  and  Zachmaa  was  not  in  error,  in  anticipating 
an  aiiLred.  political  condition  of  hia  nation;  it  was  nothing  hut  the  sin  of  the  Jews  that 
had  made  tiiem  tlicn  suhjeot  to  the  Romans,  as  they  had  before  been  to  the  Chaldeans — 
true  repentance  would  havo  made  them  free  again. 
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newly  bestowed— never  before  realized.  Tlie  words  aro  parallel 
■with  all  those  passages  of  the  prophets  which  connect  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  righteousness  with  the  appearance  of  the  Mesiash. 
This  view  alone  is  in  agreement  with  what  follows  in  ver.  77,  where 
Zacharias  first  speaks  of  the  gift  of  the  knowledge  of  deUverance, 
and  of  its  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  while  John  was 
to  awaken  the  feeling  of  need,  the  Saviour  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide the  holiness  and  righteousness  themselves,  and  the  Aarpeia, 
service,  which  springs  from  them.  Aa-r^eveiv  iv  daio-nin  Koi  8iKaiom>v^j 
to  serve  in  holiness,  etc.,  may  be  appropriately  compared  with  irpoff- 
Kweiv  iv  TTvevfiaTi  Kai  dXTjOei^,  worship  in  spirit  and  truth  (John  iv. 
23),  which  also  stands  connected  with  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah. 
In  Ephes.  iv.  24,  both  terms  (daioTri^  and  dutaioavvTj)  are  used,  just 
as  in  this  place^  to  mark  the  new  man  created  after  God.  (See  also 
1  Thess.  ii.  10  ;  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  two  terms  here  include  the  whole 
extent  of  true  piety.  Only,  Strtof  =  I'^ph,  holy,  apphes  rather 
to  the  pious  man's  relation  to  God  ;  diKaioi;  ■=  ?■>-=  righteous,  to  his 
relation  to  his  fellows.'*  diiuuomvri,  righteousness,  is  here  conceived 
more  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  more  fully  on 
this  point  in  note  on  Bom.  iii.  21.)  In  the  concluding  words  of 
ver.  75,  -Kaaa^  ra^  ^fii^aq  ijfiwv,  all  owr  days,  a  more  earthly  concep- 
tion of  Messiah's  kingdom  seems  again  to  shew  itself,  since  its  glory 
is  limited  to  the  duration  of  life.  The  words  may,  however,  be 
viewed  as  a  simple  expression  of  the  indefinitely  protracted  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah,  whose  kingdom  is  most  plainly 
designated  (in  ver.  33)  as  a  lasting  one.  (The  words  r^f  fw^?  are 
spurious  ;  they  were  added  as  explanatory  of  ^^v.) 

Ver.  76. — Zacharias  now  first  speaks  of  hie  eon,  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to .  the  Saviour  as  hia  prophet  and  foi-eranner.  (Ilpo^-n/c 
v^loTov,  prophet  of  the  .highest,  stands  in  contrast  with  vlbg  ■!)^j>it7Tov, 
Son  of  the  highest,  verse  32.  On  Kolei&dai,  see  note  on  Luke  i.  35.) 
IlponopeiJe(T6ai,  go  before,  and  &roifid&ac  6Sov^,  p)-epare  his  ways,  de- 
scribe John's  work  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Old  'Pestament, 
(See  Isa.  xl.  3,  and  note  on  Matth.  iii.  3.)  That  work  was  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  need,  the  satisfying  of  which  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Saviour  himself.  The  words ;  -npb  vpoaumov 
Kvpiov,  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  contain  again,  as  in  verse  43,  an 
intimation  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Meeeiah,  to  which  we  are 
also  led  by  the  aotions  ascribed,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  him  in 
the  following  words.  The  extent  and  clearness  of  Zacharias'  views 
respecting  the  mystery  of  the  manifestation  of  God  to  mankind, 
cannot  be  further  determined.     Probably  the  stream  of  divine  light 

*  See  Polybins  (xxiii.  10,  S),  wbo  tlius  diaraotorizea  theae  relalJoDB;  TH/ilv  n/jdf 
tuOf  dfdpuiTOVS  Sisma,  rd  ii  jrpSf  TOiif  Stoic  iaia. 
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■which  poured  through  his  bouI  at  this   sacred  moment,  bore  him 
beyond  the  hounds  of  hia  everyday  knowledge. 

Ver.  77.— Zachariaa  proceeds  to  describe  the  labours  of  John, 
using  the  same  construction  as  above,  verse  74,  ff.  The  ycwfftf 
<j(^riplag,.  knowledge  of  salvation,  is  specified  as  the  object  of  his 
preparatory  labours.  The  Lord  himself  gives  the  salvation  (verse 
71),  John  awakens  the  perception  of  its  necessity.  (The  special 
connexion  of  this  yvMOig  with  the  Xa(ig  6eov,  appears  here  as  in  verse 
68.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  how  the  following  clause  :.  ^i- li^'ffa 
diiopTuHv,  in  the  remission  of  sins,  should  be  connected.  The  salva- 
tion itself  consists  in  this,  and,  as  a  divme  act  (Psabn  xlix.  8,  9), 
it  can  proceed  only  from  God.  (The  clause  is  beat  completed  thus, 
aMTqpia^  Iv  drpsan  djiapnuv  orxjifg,  salvation  consisting  in  the  remis- 
sion of  sins)  The  forgiveness  of  sm  appears  here,  consecLuently, 
as  the  grand  prerogative  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  which  was 
lacking  to  the  Old  Testament  economy.  (Comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  33-34) 
The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant  could  not  effect  an  inward,  es- 
sential remission,  but  merely  mdapoTij^  rf/f  oapaSg,  purifying  of  the 
fesh  (Heb.  ix.  13),  inasmuch  as  they  restored  its  interrupted  rela^ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  Sin  itself  remained  under 
divine  sufferance.  (See  note  on  Eom.  iii.  25.)  But  m  the  New 
Testament  essential  forgiveness  was  bestowed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  actual  removal  of  the  consequences  of  em ;  on  the  other,  by 
the  implanting  in  man  of  a  new,  higher  life— that  of  holiness  and 
righteousness.  The  purity  of  Zachariaa'  views  of  the  Messiah  is 
Lore  strikingly  evident ;  and  benee  we  must  from  this  passage, 
gather  a  more  precise  meanmg  for  the  previous  indefinite  expres- 
sions, if  we  wish  to  interpret  the  speaker  by  himself. 

Ver.  78. — The  sending  of  the  sin-destroyer  is  now  set  fortli  as 
the  effluence  of  God's  meicy  (just  as  m  John  iii.  16),  and  thus 
Zacharias  is  led  back  to  the  Saviour  himself ;  so  that  the  view  of 
his  son  merges,  as  it  were,  in  the  wider,  grander  view  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  just  as  John  himself  modestly  withdraws  behind  the 
Saviour  (John  iii.  30),  as  the  morning  star  fades  before  the  rising 
sun.  (XirMyxva  =  o-^Kh"]  frequently  in  the  LXX.,  thence  imXa-y- 
Xvl^euBtu.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  lower  organs  below  the 
heart  being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  purely  sympathetic  emo- 
tions ;  but  especially  the  womb  [bi^i-i,  titerus],  which,  as  the 
organ  of  maternity,  was  put  for  mother's  love.  In  some  respects, 
therefore,  the  term  appears  to  denote  the  lowest  grade  of  love,  as 
if  it  were  purely  physical  love.  But,  because  this  shews  itself  to 
be,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  immediate  and  the  strongest,  it  is 
used  also  to  denote  tbe  love  of  God,  in  order  to  express  its  essential 
and  immediate  nature,  of  which  maternal  love  is  but  a  faint  image. 
The  addition  of  iUov^,  mercy,  defines  the  divine  love  more  precisely 
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to  te  such  as  is  directed  towards  the  miserable— the  unfortunate.) 
Ab  the  effect  of  the  divine  compassion,  Zaeharias  now  brings  for- 
ward the  appearance  {see  note  on  hnoicEwrecdac,  verse  68)  of  the 
,  dvarolTj  i^  ^ovg,  day-spring  from  on  high.  The  terms  im<l>avai,  to 
give  light,  and  /carevdvvai,  to  guide,  used  in  the  following  verse,  shew 
that  the  Messiah  is  called  a  day-spring  as  being  the  light  of  men, 
^r  T&v  dvdpifmuv.  In  itself,  the  term  might  be  appropriately  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  has,  shoot,  according  to  passages  such  as 
I&a.  iv.  2  ;  Jer.  xsiii.  5  ;  Zech.  iii.  8  ;  vi.  X2  (where  the  LXX.  trans- 
late it  by  dvaroX-^),  but  that  the  word  iTn-pavai  foHowing  it,  seems 
to  make  the  former  view  preferable.  The  rising,  namely,  is  put  for 
the  rising  sun  itself  (Mai.  iv.  2),  which  gives  light  to  the  wanderers, 
and  shews  them  the  right  way.  The  addition  of  ii  vipovg,  from  on 
high,  marks  the  phenomenon  as  a  heavenly  one,  descending  hither 
from  a  higher  system.     ("Ttpog  =  bViw.) 

Vcr.  79.— In  these  concluding  words  there  is  reference  to  p^- 
sages  in  the  Old  Testament  (particularly  Isa.  ix.  1 ;  Ix.  1),  in  which 
the  Saviour  is  described  as  the  light  of  a  world  shut  up  in  the  night 
of  ignorance  and  alienation  from  God.  (See  Matth.  iv.  16.)  The 
expression :  iv  am^  Oavdrov  KoB^iievoi,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
Hebrew  e,v^^  ■p^ja  ^atf-,  lea.  ix.  1.  (On  Kva\^,  see  note  on  Matth. 
iv.  16.)  Lastly,  restoration  to  the  way  of  peace  is  described  as  the 
result  of  the  enlightening  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  ("0% 
^Ip^vrig,  way  of  peace,  denotes  that  walk,  that  course  of  life,  which 
is  carried  on  with  mward  peace,  and  leads  thither  as  its  final  aim. 
This  presupposes  the  absence  of  peace  m  those  that  sit  in  darkness ) 

Ver.  80. — A  concluding  formula,  which  depicts,  in  its  general 
features,  the  physical  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  Baptist,  and 
Bpeaks  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  public  appearance,  con- 
cludes the  family  history  of  Zaeharias.  A  similar  formuhi  cbses 
likewise  the  family  history  of  Mary  (ii.  40,  52),  which  may  indicate, 
perhaps,  that  both  memoirs  are  by  the  same  author.  The  woids 
fp>  iv  raw:  ^pTjfiot?,  he  was  in  the  deserts,  refer  to  i.  15,  and  denote 
the  Nazarite  character  of  the  Baptist's  life.  (*Epj;pof  zz=l  i3-.b  does 
not  mean  strictly  a  desert,  but  still  a  comparatively  uninhabited 
tract  of  country.  The  sohtude  of  his  early  life  seems  intended  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  dvd6siSig,  shewing,  as  the  formal  opening  of  his 
official  labours  as  a  prophet.     On  dvaSdswiit,  see  note  on  Lube  x.  1.) 

§  5.  Birth,    Ciecumcision,  and  Phesentation  of  Jesus  in  the 

Temple. 

(Luke  ii,  1-10.) 

A  few  months  after  the  birth  of  John,  Jesus  was  also  born. 

The  Evangelist  first  narrates  how,  by  the  leading  of  Providence,  an 
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external  political  circumstance  was  made  the  occasion  of  Mary's 
journeying  from  Nazareth,  her  UBual  dwelling-place  (Luke  i.  56),  to 
Bethlehem,  the  original  residence  of  her  femily,  where,  agreeably  to 
the  prophecies,  the  Messiah  was  then  bom.  (See  note  on  Matth,  ii, 
6.)  A  decree  of  the  heathen  emperor  Augustus  brought  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  to  the  city  of  David,  to  shew  that  "  the  king's 
heart  da  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  rivers  of  water :  ho  tumeth 
it  whithersoever  he  will."     (Prov.  xsi,  1.) 

Ver.  1, — The  previous  verse  gave  by  anticipation,  and  only  briefly, 
some  notices  about  the  Baptist.  The  woi-ds  ^  iaeivaig  rjiiipaig,  in 
those  days,  refer,  therefore,  t«  the  history  of  John's  birth  detailed 
in  the  former  chapter.  The  passage  contains  some  not  inconsidera- 
ble historical  difficulties,  which  have  been  employed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  mythical  interpretation,  to  demonstrate  the  unhistorical 
character  of  Luke's  Gospel.  However,  Savigny's  investigations  into 
the  Roman  taxation,  contained  in  the  Zeitsohrift  fur  gesckicktUche 
Sechtswissenschaft,  B.  vi.,  have  shewn  that  Augustus  did,  in  fact,  con- 
template the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  taxation  throughout 
the  whole  Eoman  empire — a  fact  which  had  long  been  doubted.  {Liv. 
epit.  hb.  134  ;  Dio.  Oass,,  liii,  22  ;  Isidor.  orig.,  v.  36  ;  Cassidor, 
iii  52 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.,  dTroypa^^.)  That  this  undertaking  was  ex- 
tended to  Palestine,  too,  though  not  at  that  time  a  Homan  province, 
is  divested  of  all  that  appears  strange,  if  we  take  the  dTroypcwJjjj  to 
mean  the  mere  registering  of  the  landed  estates,  and  not  an  assess- 
ment of  property — the  proper  term  for  which  is  dnori^iijais.  The 
emperor  might  well  take  the  liberty  of  making  such  a  register,  con- 
sidering the  dependence  of  the  Jewish  kings  on  him,  a 
80  great  that  the  Jews  had,  along  with  the  oath  of  a 
Herod,  to  take  one  to  the  emperor.  (See  Tkoluch's  Glaubwiirdig- 
keit  der  evangelischen  Geschichte,  S.  191.) 

Ver.  2. — The  words  of  ver.  2,  which  seem  to  fix  the  enrolment 
with  greater  historical  precision,  are  still  more  difficult,  since  the 
most  obvious  meaning  does  not  agree  with  the  accounts  of  historians  ; 
for  the  Kvpijwof*  (J^mriniis)  here  spoken  of  was  jaoconsul  of  Syria 
at  a  much  later  period,  since,  about  the  close  of  Herod's  life,  Sentius 
Saiv/minvs,  after  him,  QmndUius  Varus,  and  not  till  after  both  of 
them,  Publius  Sulpidus  Qmrinus,  were  respectively  invested  with 
this  dignity.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvi,  13  ;  Tacit,  annal.,  iii,  68.)  If,  there- 
fore, the  census  were  meant,  which,  according  to  Joseph,  xviii.  i.  1, 
was  made  by  Quirinus  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  birth  of  Jesua 
would  have  to  be  placed  ten  years  later — whereby  the  whole  chrono- 

*  JoaepliiiS  (Ant.  TiviiL  1,  1)  sajaofliini;  Kvp^vio^  ii,  tuv  ci^  Tijv  ^ov\iiv  owayoiihiav 
dviip.  Tjif  Tt  akXas  upjf^c  ^TrircreiVsittlr,  KoJ  did  liaauv  Mtvaa^  cif  nal  fin-oro;  ysviaSai.,  rd 
Tc  (iAilfi  (ifiiJ/ioTi  /leyas.  oi)ii  dKiyoi^  iirl  Svpiof  ■aapr/z;  iirb  Kuirrapof  dmaioioTTii  Tov  I0v/n>( 
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logy  would  be  thrown  into  (ionfuaion.*  According  to  both  Mattbew 
,(u.  1,  19)  and  Luke  (i.  5,  compared  with  iii.  1,  23),  the  Saviour  waa 
born  during  the  reign  of  Herod ;  a  census,  conseiiuently,  under  this 
monarch  could  have  been  carried  into  effect  only  by  the  proconsul 
Sentius  Satuminu8,  to  whom,  indeed,  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  19) 
aesigns  it,  without  any  historical  confirmation,  but  probably  by  con- 
jecture only.  From  this  passage  we  cannot  so  much  as  conclude 
tiiat  there  was  a  different  reading  in  the  MS8.  used  by  TertuUian. 
But  even  if  there  were,  it  would  have  no  value,  since  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  correction  of  the  original  text.  As  the  common  text  has 
been  so  perfectly  estabhshcd  by  the  critical  authorities,  none  of  the 
conjectureg  that  have  been  hazarded  can  obtain  any  sanction.  Some 
have  wished  to  insert  Tjpb  r^f  between  irpt^mj  and  ^yepmeiiovrog  k.  t.  A., 
so  that  the  sense  would  be:  "this  taxing  took  place  before  that 
(well-known  one)  under  the  proconsul  Quuinus."  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  read  avTij  instead  of  a^rrj,  which  would  give  this  meaning  : 
"the  taxing  itself  (the  taxation ^ro^er,  the  real  carrying  out  of  the 
assessment  in  contradistinction  from  the  preparatory  registration)  did 
,  not  take  place  till  under  the  proconsulate  of  Quirinus."  The  change 
of  an  accent  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  change  in  the  text,  since  the 
oldest  MSS.  are  written  without  accents.!  "We  may  also  take  np6ri) 
for  nporSpa  (as  John  1.  80 ;  xv.  18}  In  the  sense,  "  this  taxing  took 
place  before  the  proconsulate  of  Quirinus."  Yet  I  do  not  deny,  that 
the  observations,  by  which  Tholudk,  in  his  Glaubwiirdigkeit  der 
evang.  Gesch.,  S.  182,  endeavours  to  defepd  this  explanation,  are  not 

«  With  reapeof  to  the  time  of  Chmt'g  birtl.,  tliiapasacge,  on  account  of  ita  infenirf 
oneert^ntj-,  cannot  well  be  used  to  determine  tlie  year.  Besiiaes  the  star  {see  note  on 
Mstth.  li.  2),  Ste  death  of  Eerod,  before  the  end  of  whoae  reign  Chriat  was  bom  contribatea 
to  Hie.deteniiimng  of  Uiia  date.  He  died  according  to  Josspht,s  (Ant.  lyii.  9,  3)  ahortly 
atter  the  iiiTOrrection  of  a  certain  Matthms.  Herod  had  him  and  forty  companions  burnt 
onanight,inwhiohthereoccuTTedatotaleclipsBofthBmoon,  which  was  soon  followed 
b7  the  Passover.  This  eclipso  took  pkeo  in  the  night  of  the  12th  and  I3th  March.  AUG 
750 ;  and  as  lliere  wero  no  ecHpaaa  visible  in  Palestine  ibr  some  yeara  either  before  or  ' 
after,  Clirist  must  have  beon  born  before  A.U.C.  UO.  His  birth,  then,  falls  in  a  time  of 
universal  peace,  on  which  the  fathers  Uy  ao  much  stress.  In  A.U.C.  Ue  the  templo  of 
Janus  waa  shut  on  the  return  of  Tiberius  from  GermMj,  and  it  was  not  opened  again  till 
A-U.U  752,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  the  Parthians.  Sec  Jo.  Kepleri,  liber  de  J  Chr 
Teraannonataht.0.  FrancE  1606,4;  W«m'a  astron.  Beit!%e  aur  Bestimmung  des  Ge- 
burl^ahres  Jesu  m  Bf^ageVe  Archiv.,  B.  ii.  Si  1 ;  andfafther,  the  dissertation  on  the  year 
of  the  birth  of  Jesas  in  Ember-.  Stud.,  B.  i.,  H.  i.,  S.  50,  K  (Jcaus  cannot  have  been  born 
later  than  the  begmnmeofMareh,4110of  the  Julian  period— J.  e.,, the  year  of  Herod's 
death,  A.U.C.  150),  and  the  supploinent,  &.,  H.  iL,  S.  208,  £f.  With  respect  to  the  day  of 
ourLoi^a  birth,  the  ancient  Alexandrine  eburcb,  according  to  Clemens  A lexandrinus, 
assigned  it  to  the  20th  May  (25th  Paehon);  whUe  in  the  Western  church,  the  25th  o! 
December  waa  fixed  for  it 


+  Thia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  solution  ofthe  difficulty.    Luke  directs . 


the  fact  that  tiie  Saviour  waa  bora  precisely 


attention  tc 


moment  when  the  first  preparatory 


steps  were  taken  to  atrip  Israel  of  ita  independence,  and  make  it  tributary  to  the  Eomans. 
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q^uite  satisfactory  to  me  ;  (see  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Test- 
ament Idioms,  p.  193)  ;  in  particular,  it  seems  to  me  harsh  to  take 
rrfx^j]  '^eiiovsvovrof  for  npb  rov  ^yefiovEveiv,  although  the  LXX.  have 
a  kindred  construction  in  Jer.  xxix.  2.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Tholuck, 
in  his  masterly  treatment  of  this  pasBage,  h^  clearly  proved,  in 
answer  to  Strauss,  that,  even  supposing  all  the  difficulties  in  it 
should  not  he  solved,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  thence  against  the 
credibility  of  Luke,  who  everywhere  shows  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Jewish  and  Boman  history,  and,  in  particular,  with 
that  first  complete  census  under  Quirinus.  (Compare  Acts  v.  37 
with  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  1.)  If,  on  the  most  accurate  historical 
inq^uiry,  Luke's  main  assertion,  so  long  douhted,  that  a  taxing  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire  took  place  under  Augustus,  is  confirmed, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  minor  circumstance  he  mentions  will  also 
prove  correct. 

Yer.  3.— That  the  families  had  to  go  to  their  oien  cities,  either 
■was  the  result  of  the  state  pohcy  of  the  Romans,  who  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  Jewish  custom,  or  more  strictly  that  the  regis- 
tering, though  made  in  accordance  with  a  Eoman  edict,  was  executed 
by  the  Jewish  kings,  according  to  Jewish  forms.  Mary's  accom- 
panying her  husband  was  not  from  any  legal  necessity  (the  Eoman 
law  would  indeed  have  Tec[mred  it :  Dion.  Halic.  Ant.  iv.  15)  hut, 
as  shown  hy  the  words  ovay  iynvL),  because  Joseph  was  unwilling  to 
leave  her  in  her  pregnancy. 

Ver.  4,  5.— The  fact  that  Mary  too  went  to  Bethlehem,  is  ex- 
plained also  on  the  supposition  of  her  being  an  heiress,  and  possess- 
ing landed  property  in  Bethlehem.  ^See  note  on  Matth.  i.  1.)  As 
in  journeying  to  Jerusalem,  so  in  the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  the  term 
dva^aivELv  —  nVj,  go  up,  has  the  secondary  signification,  implying  to 
go  up  to  what' is  elevated  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view. 
(See  Gesenius  m  the  Lexicon,  s.  v.)  Mary's  being  called  fus/swjdrev- 
fiew),  ver.  5,  ia  explained  by  Matth.  i,  25. 

Ver.  6,  7. — In  Bethlehem,  whitler  the  taxing  had  brought 
them,  Maiy  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world — jn  the  deep- 
est seclusion,  {'F^-nXi'jaBjjaav  cd  ijidpai  tov  teicsIv  ahr-^v,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  ni^^  rm^  ii»Vw>.i.  See  Gen.  xxv.  24 ;  Luke  il 
21.)  As  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn  {mrdXvfia  =  ^svoSox^mv),  she 
laid  the  infant  down  in  the  ipdrvrj,  manger,  (gee  ver.  12,  16.)  Thia 
indicates  that  it  was  a  stable  which  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was 
obliged  to  choose  for  her  resting-place,  as  the  house  was  occupied. 
Ancient  tradition  speaks  of  a  xmriXatuv,  cave,  as  the  place  where  Jesus 
was  born.  They  were  freq^uently  used,  in  mountainous  districts,  as 
folds  for  flocks.  As  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  Ju^in  Martyr  (dial 
c.  Tryph.  Jud.,  p.  304),  and  Origen  (contra  Gels.  I.,  xi.  3),  and  is  in 
no  way  improbable  in  itself,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  es- 
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taTjlished.  (On  npojrS-oicQg,  see  note  on  Matth.  i.  25.  Xnapyavou,  to 
wrap  in  swaddling  clothes,  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  ver.  12.) 

Yer.  8,  9,— The  communication  of  tlie  news  of  what  took  place 
in  the  sacred  night  ie  again  limited  to  the  humble  unknown  circle 
of  a  few  shepherd  families— to  whom  this  very  cave,  which  our  Lord 
chose  for  hia  first  dwelling,  might  belong.  The  unostentatious  cha^ 
racter  which  adorns  the  whole  history  of  Jesus,  is  manifest  in  this 
feature  also.  The  shepherds  were,  doubtless,  like  Simeon,  ver.  25, 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ;  the  angel  announced  to  their 
desire  the  fulfilment  of  all  God's  promises  in  Christ.  Although  ideas 
of  the  Messiah  were  spread  through  the  whole  nation,  yet  the  sacred 
Scriptures  make  a  distinction  between  the  rude,  carnal  expectations 
of  the  mass,  and  the  hopes  of  the  few  nobler  spirits,  which  were 
founded  on  a  deep-felt  religious  and  moral  need.  ('AypawAew,  to  re- 
ma/in  in  the  open  field,  particularly  by  night.  In  the  words  &yyeXo^ 
hr&anj,  the  idea  of  something  sudden  and  unexpected  in  the  appear- 
ance is  conveyed.  iid|«  nvpiov  =  njn:  liaB,  the  radiant  light,  which 
is  im^ned  as  floating  round  all  heavenly  appearances. 

Ver.  10,  11, — We  must  explain  the  contents  of  the  angel's  an- 
nouncement by  the  previous  more  definite  passages.  (See  i.  17,  32, 
33,  74,  75,  78.)  As  the  idea  of  the  remission  of  sins  is  involved  in 
the  ffUT^p,  Saviour  (ver,  78),  so  Kvpw^,  Lord,  impUes  the  divine  dig- 
nity of  the  Sin-destroyer.     (On  Xa6g,  see  note  on  Luke  i.  68.) 

Ver.  12. — ^The  angel,  of  his  own  accord,  gives  to  the  beHeving 
shepherds  a  sign  (mumnv,  n^n),  which  is  not  in  itself  necessarily 
a  miraculous  one.  Still  we  may  lay  the  stress  on  ev^jjuers,  ye 
shall  find,  to  which  dvsvgov,  they  found,  answers  in  ver.  16.  In 
that  case  we  need  seek  no  external  circumstances  by  which  the 
shepherds  were  guided  to  look  for  the  child  juet  where  he  was  ;  a 
secret  spiritual  influence  guided  them  to  the  right  place  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

Yer.  IS. — ^This  ropresentative  of  the  heavenly  world,  who  com- 
municated the  joyful  intelligence,  was  suddenly  joined  (i^ai^vTjg 
t/ivsTO  =  hzEOTTj,  ver.  9)  by  a  heavenly  host  (arpaTid  oi^dviog,  = 
B-^sn  Na  s),  transferring  the  employments  of  their  higher  existence 
to  this  poor  earth,  which  so  rarely  echoes  with  the  pure  praise  of  Grod. 
In  this  appearance  there  is  prefigured  the  full  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  secures  the  perfect  union  of  things  heavenly 
and  earthly. 

Yer.  14. — It  is  from  this  import  of  the  angel's  appearance,  and 
its  relation  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  that  the  words  of  the  angeHc 
song  of  praise  are  to  be  explained  Smte  all  that  was  desired  was 
restored  by  the  Messiah,  and  his  work  as  contemplated  as  complete, 
it  is  more  suitable  to  supply  ioTi  is  than  Vtw  let  tJiere  he,  which 
latter  gives  to  the  words  the  form  ~>i  i  wish     On  this  the  division 
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of  the  words  depends.  If  we  put  a  period  after  d6^a  h  vi^lorot^  Gsw, 
glory  to  God  in  the  Ughest,  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  supply  ^o^i, 
is,  and  tforw,  let  there  he,  would  be  preferable,  which  would  mate 
the  words  more  evidently  an  expression  of  thankful  joy  ;  but  then, 
SoTh,  must  be  suppHed  for  the  latter  part  also  ;  and  thus  the  thought 
would  aeeume  the  form  of  a  kind  wish  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future, 
while  it  is  infinitely  more  significant  to  take  it  as  an  enthusiastic 
announcement  of  what  is  present  in  the  Messiah.  Accordingly  that 
division  is  undoubtedly  preferable  whigh  places  a  period  after  y,rjs, 
earth  ;  so  that  the  thought  is  this  :  "  God  is  now  glorified,  as  in 
heaven  (t"  iipiaroi^  ^=  dnwa  in  contrast  with  inl  -njc;  y^?),  so  on 
earth."  The  words  then  prominently  point  out  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Christ's  work  ;  He  makes  earth  heaven,  and  transplants 
hither  the  essence  of  heaven,  thus  fulfilling  his  own  prayer  : 
"  Thy  win  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth."  In  the  language  of 
enthusiasm,  the  plant  of  God's  kingdom  is  represented  in  its  matu- 
rity. According  to  this  division,  e/p^,  peace,  is  connected  with 
what  follows,  and  we  must  necessarily  read  svSoicia^,  so  that  the 
whole  forms  but  two  parts.'''  The  thought  of  the  second  half  thus 
connects  itself  very  naturally  with  the  subject  of  the  first.  As  the 
true  glory  of  God  (which  results  from  the  recovery  of  the  lost)  is  re- 
stored by  the  Messiah,  so  also  is  peace  restored  on  this  earth  accus- 
tomed to  war,  both  externally  and  mternally,  and  the  avepGtnoi.  %^c, 
men  of  tvrath,  are  transformed  into  dvdqunot  sMoKiag,  men  of  good 
mil.  The  critical  authorities  are  certaudy  much  more  in  favour  of 
the  reading  EvSoKia  (only  Codd.  A.D.,  some  translations,  and  sev- 
eral fathers  defend  the  reading  ehdoda^)  ;  still  an  en'oneous  punctu- 
ation of  the  first  half  might  so  easily  make  an  alteration  appear 
necessary  in  the  second,  that  the  origin  of  the  reading  evSmla  is,  in 
that  way,  very  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  If  there  existed  a  further 
misimderstanding  of  the  import  of  the  words  as  a  lively  announce- 
ment of  the  present,  and  ttrrw  was  supplied,  then  the  tripartite  di- 
vision appeared  the  easier,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  incongruous  for 
men  to  be  called  S.vB^i.i'uoi  eMoaiag  before  the  Saviour  had  finished 
his  work  and  exercised  his  influence.  The  song  of'  praise  is  more 
spirited  and  profound,  if  we  take  it  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  and 
not  as  a  wish,  but  as  an  announcement  of  grace  bestowed.  Besides, 
with  the  threefold  division,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  tautology  in 
M  yjjg  el^vr],  peace  OH  earth,  and  iv  dvdp6noi.g  evSoda,  good  loill  to 
men;  in  that  case  we  must  interpret  elfUjvTj,  very  superficially, 
of  external  peace  merely  in  the  relations  of  men  among  one  ajiother  ; 
evSoida  r=  i  ^a'i,of  men's  relation  to  God.f 

•  The  preponderance  of  reiaona  still  saenia  to  me  to  be  in  lavoar  of  those  who  divide 
the  angelio  song  into  two  parts.  Men  snch  aa  Beaa,  Mil,  Bengel,  MsseU,  Moms,  litowiae 
viewed,  the  passage  in  this  light. 

f  Against  thi?  tvvofold  division  ia  the  unhebraistio  omission  of  loi  before  eijhJuj.    Tha 
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Ver.  15-17.— The  heavenly  ones  returnecUo  their  heavenly  abode 
—the  men  went  to  Bethlehem,  fpimd  wliat  was  foretold,  and  made 
known  what  they  had  witnessed  to  the  circle  of  like-minded  friends 
(ver,  18)  ;  for,  that  the  angels'  words  did  not  belong  to  the  multi- 
tude, was  well  understood  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
(On  ^fji^a,  see  note  on  Luke  i.  37.  Aiayvup/fw  =  divulgo  soil,  to  m^l 
Tov  firjiiaroc.') 

Ver.  18-20.— Those  who  heard  the  glorious  intelligence  were 
amazed ;  the  shepherds  praised  Gfod,  like  the  angels  (ver.  13), 
and  with  child-like  faith  viewed  what  they  had  seen  aa  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  which  was  foretold,  trusting  to  the  accounts  of  the 
mother  ;  hut  Mary  thankfully  received  this  homage  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  her  faith.  {Svvrrjpeiv  implies  rather  active  remembrance  ; 
(Tvy^dXket.v  h  T§  ffap%,  denotes  reflection  with  pleasurable  emotion 
and  interest.  In  ver.  51,  &v  i^  Kag6io.is  connected  immediately  with 
disT^pei ;  and  thus  both  the  actions  of  the  memory  and  of  the  heart 
are  combined  in  one  expression.) 

Ver.  21.--Agreeably  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xii.  3)  the  cuxjum- 
cision  of  the  child  was  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  and,  at  the 
same  time  the  name  of  Jesus  was  given  to  him,  aa  the  angel  had 
commanded  (i.  31).  The  Son  of  Gpd— the  pure  and  the  purifier— 
w^  in  all  things  made  under  the  law  (Gral.  iv.  4);  and  as  he  ap- 
peared even  ^v  fi^otw^ort  aapabg  tJ^prja?,  m  the  likeness  of  sinful 
fieeh-  (Rom.  viii.  3),  the  Father  caUed  him  to  undergo  circumcision 
also,  as  the  symbol  of  purification  from  the  aap|  djiapria^,  sinfwl 
flesh.  In  all  respects  {aara  ndvra,  Heb.  ii.  17)  he  was  made  Hke  his 
brethren,  yet  without  sin.  (Heb.  iv.  15.)  This  divine  arrangement 
had,  in  the  first  place,  a  relation  to  i\iiiivork  of  the  Saviour.  In 
order  to  save  those  that  were  under  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  5),  he  himself 
descended  into  all  the  depths  of  human  misery,  and  with  toil  as- 
cended the  steps  which  the  Father  himself  had  appointed.  It  had 
a  relation  to  Im  person  also.  Participation  in  the  cleansing  rites  of 
the  Old-  Testament  was  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  an  unmean- 
ing action  for  appearance'  sake,  but  one  of  essential  import.  Holy, 
pure,  and  perfect  in  his  divine  nature,  he  shared  in  his  human 
nature  our  common  infirmity.  He  was  6v7fog  aa^d,  mortal  in 
respect  to  the  flesh  (1  Peter  iii.  18),  and  the  temple  of  his  body 
was  only  gradually  spirituahzed  to  drpOapala,  incorniptihleness, 
by  the  indwelhng  of  the  heavenly  Spirit.  (See  note  on  Matth.  xvii. 
1,  ff.)  The  cucumeision,  therefore,  the  participation  in  the  purifi- 
cation (ver.  22),  in  the  baptism  of  John,  and  in  all  the  sacrifices  in 
the  temple,  were  proofs  that  the  Saviour  declared  them  to  be  divine 
triple  diTision  ia  porliapa  simpler.  Tlie  angels  thus  rejoice,  1.  That  m  heaven  God  is 
honored  for  the  work  of  redemption  began ;  3.  That  an  earth  a  kingdom  of  peace  is  es- 
tablished destined  to  terminate  strife;  3.  That  heimen  heaven  and  earth  such  relations 
are  re-established  that  God  can  look  approvingly  on  men. — [K. 
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institutions,  and  "by  tating  part  in  them,  placed  himself,  in  one  ele- 
ment of  his  being,  on  an  ecLuaKty  with  lus  brethren.  True,  there 
was  no  absolute  necessity  of  this  method  of  bodily  perfection  to  the 
Saviour  (see  note  on  Matth.  iii.  15  TrpeTroi'  botIv  ^fuv)^  as  there  was 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  in  whose  case  the 
omisBion  of  circumcision  would  have  occasioned  their  being  cut  off 
from  among  the  people.  But  the  harmony  of  God's  scheme  of  sal- 
vation required  just  this  form  of  development  in  his  human  hfe ; 
agreeably  to  which,  by  means  of  this  sacred  act,  which  in  all  Israel- 
ites formed  and  strengthened  the  bond  of  the  covenant  with  Grod, 
he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  order  that,  after  he  had  attained  to  a'  full  consciousneas 
of  his  higher  nature,  he  might  raise  the  whole  community,  to  which 
he  was  so  variously  related,  to  his  own  higher  sphere  of  life. 

Ver.  22, — ^The  participation  in  the  saflo^to-fjof ,  purification,  is  ex- 
plained ou  a  similar  principle.  The  woman  was  obliged^  according 
to  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xii.  1),  to  remain  at  home  as  unclean  for 
forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  for  eighty  after  the  birth  of 
a  gill,  and  then  to  purify  herself  by  an  offering.  The  period  was 
much  too  long  for  sanatory  purposes — the  ordinance  had  a  re- 
ligious and  moral  import.  It  kept  alive  a  consciousness  of  ■sin, 
which,  from  the  first,  displayed  itself  so  prominently  in  the  sexual 
relations  (Gen.  iii.  10,  16),  and  directed  her  view,  through  the  offer- 
ing that  followed,  to  the  coming  deliverance  from  aU  impurity, 

(The  reading  ai>Tov  is  remarkable  ;  for  although  it  is  certain  that 
avri]^  is  an  alteration,  which  arose  from  narrow  doctrinal  views, 
•  miGe  ica6a^ia[t6g  did  hot  seem  to.be  required  for  the  at-rr^p ;  jet 
we  cannot  imagine  that  any  one  would  have  altered  the  text  to 
aiiTov.  With  the  exception  of  Ood.  D.,  it  has  only  some  Codd.  of 
inferior  authority  in  its  favour ;  still  it  is  a  question,  whether  the 
reading  aiiTov  is  not  preferable  to  the  common  one  avruv.) 

Ver.  23,— According  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  (Exod. 
xiii.  2),  every  first-born  (I'lS^  =  O'J';  t^  =  SiavoTyov  ^^rpav),  if  a 
male,  was  holy  to  the  Lord  (tiii;;  ayioc,  socer,  signifies  primarily  only 
what  is  separated  from  that  which  is  profane,  and  destined  for  sacred 
use.)  But  as  according  to  Numb.  iii.  12,  13,  the  Lord  had  taken 
the  tribe  of  Levi  for  himself,  instead  of  all  the  first-bom,  the  first- 
bom  sons  had  indeed  to  be  presented  before  the  Lord  (TTagafjTfj(7at  = 
='"''!R'7),  as  a  symbolical  act  of  consecration,  of  surrendering  for  his 
service  ;  but  they  could  be  redeemed  for  five  shekels,  (Num.  xviii. 
15,  16,)  Jesua  was  thus  redeemed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
law,  from  service  in  the  earthly  tabernacle,  that  he  might  build  a 
greater,  a  more  perfect  tabernacle,  (Heb.  ix,  11.) 

Ver.  24.— The  offering  had  immediate  reference  to  the  woman 
(Lev.  xii.  8),  with  whom,  however,  the  'child  was  rej^arded  as  one. 
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The  ciTCumstance  that  Mary  offered  doves,  is  a  proof  that  she  was 
poor— the  rich  presented  a  Iamb.  Neyertheless,  she  may  have  pos- 
sessed some  small  plots  of  ground  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazarelii ;  for 
the  regulation  of  hringing  a  kmh  of  the  first  year,  as  an  ofEuring,  for 
purification,  applied  only  to  the  rich,  stdotly  so  called.  (Lev.  xii.  6.) 
Ver.  25. — The  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh 
confirmation  of  Mary's  faith,  from  tlio  circumstance,  that  a  certain 
mauj  Simeon  by  name,  uttered  words  prophetic  of  the  child's  im- 
portance. Simeon's  personal  history  is  not  known  ;  for  the  conjec- 
ture that  he  w^e  father  to  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34),  and  son  of  Hillel, 
is  extremely  improbable.  The  indefinite  expression  dvep<^ndg  ti?,  a 
certain  man,  indicates  rather  that  he  belonged  to,  the  lower  ranlcs, 
in  which  the  deeper  religious  Ijfe  appears  to  have  concentrated  itself 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Simeon,  like  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  (i.  6), 
is  called  (Jt'satof,  righteous,  which  denotes  the  external  legal  aspect 
of.  his  life  ;  while  svXa(iri^,  pious,  akin  to  Smo?  (i.  75),  denotes  rather 
the  internal  aspect,  the  disposition  towards  God ;  but,  of  course, 
in-  relatioii  to  the  Old  Testament  form  of  piety,  since  pieiy  is 
equivalent  to  fear  of  God.  His  religious  life  is  characterized  most 
definitely  hy  the  words  ;  irpo^dsxaiitvo^  ■napdaXTjaLv  tov  Icrpa^A,*  wait- 
ing for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  which  are  akin  to  the  foUowing 
■phrase :  Ti-pofde^dfievof  X^Tpuaiv,'  awaiting  redemption  (verse  38). 
The  latter  expression  regards  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  misery 
in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ;  while  the  former  specifies  the 
consolation  afforded  hy.  it.,  Both  are  included  in  the  phase,  npo^ 
dexecdat  T^  QaaiXEiav  tov  GeoB,  waiting  for  the  Idngdom  of  Ood. 

(With  respect  to  ■napdnX'qaig,  it  is  only  in  this  passage  that  it  is 
used  for  the  concrete  ira/iffiBAj^rof .  IlapoKAjjTOf  =  bfisB,  in  Eabbinical 
writers,  though  B-Vp-iis  or  sB^i^-iB  is  also  found  in  them,  occurs  fre- 
quently, hut  in  the  New  Testament  principally  of  the  Holy  (xhost 
[John  xiv.  16,  26  ;  xv.  26  ;  svi.  7] ;  yet  of  Christ  also  in  1  John  ii. 
1,  although  in  a  modified  sense.  The  term  as  here  used  of  the 
Messiah,  has  a  reference  to  the  suffermg  state  of  the  people,  which 
is  conceived  to  he  removed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.)  This 
pious  man  also,  at  that  richly  blessed  season,,  when  what  earth  ever 
witnessed  of  noblest  was  in  silent  preparation,  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  not,e  on  Luke  i.  15),  and,  in  his  power,  prophesied 
of  the  Saviour.  (The  phrase  nv  i-n'  airov  [see  ver.  40]  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  supplying  ^px^odai,  which  is  involved  in  f\v.  "  The  Spirit 
caine  upon  him,  and  coiisequently  wrought  in  him.") 

Ver.  26,  27. — Simeon,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  had 
been  assured  by  the  Spirit,  that  he  should  not  die  before  being  hon- 
oured with  a  view  of  the  Messiah.     (On  xp^naTii;eadai,  see  note  on 
Matth.  ii.  12.     As  to  the  form  of  this  ;tP'/^'ani7/i(5?,  whether  it  came 
*  The  espro^on  ^irii:  tov  'Icpai^,  in  Acta  isviii.  20,  ia  very  similar. 
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to  him  when  awake,  or  m  a  dream,  the  narrative  is  silent.  Instead 
of  IdeZv  ddvuTov,  ysvaarsdai  Oavdrov  [Matth,  svi.  28]  is  also  used  else,- 
where,  since  perception  by  the  senses  is  put  for  actual  experience  of 
every  Mnd,)  The  same  Spirit  who  had  given  the  promise,  conducts 
him  &lso  at  the  proper  moment  to  its  fuMhnent.  Such  a  guidance, 
by  the  Spirit,  which  stands  in  contrast  with  choice  from  reflection, 
is  seen  in  the  hfe  of  all  Scripture  saints,  from  Abraham  to  PauL 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  tme  children  of  G-od^  who  possess  inno- 
cence in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  that  they  know  the  voice  of 
truth  (John  x.  4),  and  are  enabled  to  follow  it  without  falling  into 
error,  though  they  do  not  on  that  account  neglect  the  use  of  natural 
means,  such  as  reflection  and  attention  to  circumstances.  (See  e.  j; 
,  Acts  svi.  6.) 

Ver.  28,  29. — By  the  power  of  tho  same  Spirit,  Simeon,  With 
indubitable  certainty,  recognized  the  promised  Saviour  in  the  child, 
without  needing  any  information  from  Mary  of  what  she  had  ex- 
perienced. With  fervour  the  old  man  immediately  pours  out  his 
gi'ateful  heart  to  Gfod,  who  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to  him.  (The. 
words  Kara  rb  ^rjitd  aov  eeil.  Trp^f  ifiE  ^pj^tS/isvov,  refer  to  ver.  26.) 
This  sight  of  the  desired  One  he  regards  likewise  as  the  end  of  hia 
earthly  existence,  and,  with  a  swan-like  song  concerning  his  glory, 
he  takes  leave  of  hfe  below.  (In  dnoXveiv  iv  dp^vy,  dismiss  in  peace, 
there  is  an  a;Uusion  to  the  service  and  the  sphitual  office  of  Simeon  ; 
he  was  a  prophet  in  his  day,  and  doubtless  maintained  a  lively  and 
vigorous  hope  in  the  circle  of  those  who  looked  for  redemption. 
[Ver.  38.]  In  elpijvjj,  peace,  there  is  not  merely  a  reference  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hope  which  inspired  Simeon,  of  yet  beholding  the 
Saviour ;  the  term  denotes,  with  a  profounder  meaning,  the  peace- 
ful consciousness  in  general,  that  the  people  of  Israel,  and  himself 
with  them,  had  attained  its  everlasting  goal  in  the  now  manifested 
Messiah.  Aetmo-n??,  Lord,  is  used  several  times  of  God  [Acts  iv. 
24  ;  Jude,  verse  4 ;  Eev.  vi.  10];  once  only  of  Christ.  [2  Pet.  ii.  1,] 
The  term  differs  from  teupiog  in  this,  that  it  denotes  more  pi-ecisely 
the  relation  of  a  ruler  with  unlimited  power  ;  while  Kvpio^  suggests 
the  milder  idea  of  possession  of  property.) 

Ver.  30,  31,  32. — Simeon,  bx  prophetic  rapture,  follows  up  this 
thanksgiving  with  a  description  of  the  influence  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  he  had  seen  bodily.  (The  expression  ol  d-pdaXnol  fiov,  my  eyes, 
refers  to  bodily  sight,  for  with  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  he  had  long 
beheld  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  ;  he  lorded  for  his  appearance  in 
the  fleah,  John  i.  14.)  Although,  therefore,  above  (ver.  25), 
Simeon's  hopes  of  the  Messiah  were  conceived  with  a  national 
reference,  in  that  the  Saviour  was  called  "  the  consolation  of  Israel," 
yet  here  there  appears  most  distinctly  a  consciousness  that  this 
desired  One  would,  by  God's  appointment,  exercise  an  influence 
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over  (he  whole  human  race.  In  the  light  of  this  plain  assertion, 
therefore,  we  may  judge  of  the  former  passages  in  which  each  ex- 
pectations were  set  forth.  Their  seeming  Kmitation  to  Israel,  and 
their  reference  to  earthly  relations,  form  but  the  one  aspect  of  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah,  which  we  must  complete  by  the  other,  even 
where  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  The  Messiah's  most  immediate 
relation  is  certainly  to  Israel,  hnt  thence  the  vivifying  influence  of 
bis  Spirit  extends  to  all  nations  ;  and  though  his  agency  com- 
mences in  the  depth  of  the  soul,  yet  it  thence  influences  ex- 
ternal relations  also  ;  so  that,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  the  human 
race,  as  such,  in  all  its  members,  and  in  all  its  external  and  internal 
relations,  is  ihn  subject  on  which  the  Messiah  exercises  his  saving 
and  sanctifying  power.  As  this  relation  of  the  Messiah's  work 
to  the  entire  human  race,  even  to  the  moat  distant  nations,  is  just 
the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  also  (see  Glen,  xii.  3  ;  xviii,  18  ; 
xxviii.  14 ;  xlix.  10  ;  Psalm  Ixxxvii,;  Isa.  xi.,  xix.,  xlii.,  and  other 
passages),  we  are  the  more  obliged  to  presuppose  this  correct  view 
in  the  pious  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  that  tkey  appear  as  living  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  That  its  connexion  with  their  own 
nation,  however,  and  their  deUverance  from  bondage  to  the  heathen, 
should  occupy  the  foreground  with  them,  is  perfectly  accounted  for  by 
their  circumstances.  The  same  form  of  representing  the  subject  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Old  Testament,  which  never  permits  the  Mes- 
siah's relation  to  the  nation  to  degenerate  into  bigoted  exclusive- 
ness,  nor  its  hopes  of  external  good  to  be  without  a  moral  and 
■religious  foundation.  But  the  contrary  was  the  case  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  gross  and  sensual  multitude,  who  rejoiced  in  exclud- 
ing all  heathen,  as  such,  from  the  blessing  of  the  Messiah,  and  who, 
with  their  carnal  dispositions,  and  without  true  change  of  heart, 
hoped  to  be  allowed  at  once  to  follow  the  Messianic  King,  as  their 
general,  to  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  heathen.  That  such 
gross  conceptions  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  views 
which  were  preserved  in  the  circles  of  the  pious  at  that  time,  is 
shewn  by  ver.  38,  where  those  who  waited  for  redemption  are 
spoken  of  as  a  special  class.  But  the  expectations  of  a  Messiah 
were,  as  already  intimated,  a  common  property  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  of  Christ ;  if,  therefore,  those  which  were  current  among  the 
multitude  were  acknowledged  as  the  true  ones,  then  the  waiting  for. 
redemption  could  not  have  been  used  as  characteristic  of  a  certain 
class  of  men.  (In  verse  30,  as  in  i,  71,  the  abstract  is  put  for  the 
concrete  person,  tjbrrfjpiiyv  =  aotrripla  for  a(i)T7jp.  It  is  called  "  God's 
salvation,"  both  because  it  springs  from  Grod,  and  because  it  is 
to  his  nature  ;  and  these  two  coincide,  since  osaly  what  is 
omes  from  God.  'ETOiiid^Etv^mpoopi^Eiv  [Kom.  viii  29, 
8  the  relation  towards  the  heathen,  as  founded  on  God's 
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gracious  purpose,  which  Simeon  correctly  perceived  in  the  prophe- 
■  ciee  of  tiie  Old  Testament.  In  kut^  ■np6a(^TTov  =  kvwmov  =  ise!;,  in  the 
face  of,  before,  -there  is  implied  not  only  heing  known  estemoily, 
but  having  also  an  inward  efficacy;  since  everything  beheld  exter- 
nally produces  kindred  internal  effects.  The  expression  reminds  us 
of  Isa,  xi.  10,  where  the  Messiah  is  Called  a-^y  05^  ibsJ  since  he 
stands  before  the  people  as  a  sign  of  gathering — as  forming  a 
spiritual  centre.  In  like  manner,  in  ver.  32,  ^wf  d^  dnoicaXv^piv 
iOvSiv,  a  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  refers  to  passages,  such  as 
Isa,  xlii.  6  ;  [John  i.  4;]  Isa.  xsv.  7.  The  being  covered  [a'irr-iJB, 
Isa.  XXV.  7]  is  opposed  to  d-noiidXv<l>ig.  But  the  blessing  of  the  hear- 
then  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  "  glory"  of  Israel.  Aitdf  and  &dvog,  are 
here  interchanged,  as  Israel  is  also  called  eflvof,  John  xi.  48,  ff.  It 
is  only  when  used  in  the  plural  that  E&vtj  =  b'j'ia  has  the  meaning 
*'  heathen.") 

Ver.  33,  34. — The  parents  of  Jesus  did  not  wonder,  probably, 
so  much  at  the  thoughts  uttered  concerning  their  son's  mission 
and  influence,  as  that  the  Spirit  uniformly  testified  from  the  most 
various  CLuarters  to  his  high  spiritual  dignity  and  importance.  (The 
reading  'luir^^  for  Trar^p  is  evidently  the  ofispring  of  doctrinal 
scrupulousness.  Copyists  feared  that  the  term  might  be  misunder- 
stood.) Simeon's  being  here  represented  to  us  as  blessing  the 
Saviour,  must  be  explained  on  the  principle  stated  at  Luke  ii 
21  and  Matth.  iii.  15.  On  the  principle,  "the  less  is  blessed 
of  the  greater"  (Heb.  vii.  7),  Simeon  here  appears  exalted  above 
the  Saviour,  just  as  do  John  who  baptizes  bim  (Luke  ii.  46), 
and  the  Eahbins  whom  Jeeus  questions.  In  his  human  develop- 
ment, the  Saviour  takes  his  place  among  men  according  to  the 
ordinary  stages  of  human  development ;  as  a  child,  therefore,  he  is 
really  a  child,  and  consequently  in  subordination  (verse  51)  to  those 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  life.  Yet  in  every  period  of  his  life, 
and  in  each  stage  of  his  gradual  development,  he  unfolded  himself 
sinlessly,  and  thus  exhibited  in  each  separate  stage  its  own  pure  ideal 
of  excellence.  In  the  succeeding  context,  Simeon  speciiies  more 
particularly  Christ's  work,  which  is  viewed  as  discriminating  and 
separating  according  to  the  qualities  of  men,  and  as  causing  ruin 
as  well  as  blessing.  A  slight  intimation  of  the  path  of  sorrow  by 
which  the  end  must  be  attained,  is  then  appended.  (Luke  xxiv. 
26.)  The  figure  employed,  to  which  the  expression  refers,  is  that 
of  a  stone  (Isa.  xxviii.  16  ;  Dan.  ii.  34  ;  Zech.  iii  9  ;  Matth.  xxi. 
43);  which  becomes  a  T^poaKOjifia,  stone  of  stiiwMing  (1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8) 
to  the  proud,  who  stumble  at  it,  but,  to  the  humble,  a  means  of 
elevation  from  their  low  condition.  'A.vdaT<K7i<;  is  here  simply  the 
opposite  of  7rr(3(T(f.)  In  these  opposite  departments  of  his  work,  the 
'  manifests  himself  according  to  divine  intention  and  ar- 
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rangement.  (KelaOat,  to  be  sel,  is  "by  no  means  absolutely  synonymous 
with  Eivai,  to  he;  the  term  combined  with  dg,  involves  a  reference 
to  an  intention— a  purpose,  Phil.  i.  17.)  And  it  is  not  merely  at 
his  first  appearance,  but  also  as  his  work  extends  through  the  whole 
of  the  world's  history,  that  the  Saviour  manifests  himself  at  all 
tnnes  and  places,  quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  punitive  justice,  as 
in  that  of  redeeming  efhcacy  ;  the  two  are  the  mutually  supple- 
mentary parts  of  our  Lord's  woik.  (The  remark  that  not  all,  but 
many  individuals  among  the  people,  were  affected  by  it,  may  be 
thus  explamed,  that,  so  far  as  Christ's  intention  is  concerned,  all 
should  be  saved ;  hut  uubeKef  prevents  this  result ;  to  many  he  is 
salvation,  to  many  ruin.)  In  the  concluding  words,  koI  elg  m^iLuov 
dvTaeyonevov,  and  for  a  sign  spoken  against,  there  is  an  intimation 
of  Christ's  passion.  Those  who  stumble  at  him  are  also  those  who 
speak  against  him  {dvnXijovrec.)  {'A.VTi?<Ayeiv  is  taken  as  a  general 
expression  of  hostile  disposition,  which  involves  the  act  also.)  But 
even  in  this  dvriXoYia  the  Saviour  appears  as  a  sign,  set  before  the 
world  by  the  Father,  and,  that  as  much  before  the  unbelieving  as 
the  believing  world,  though  indeed  m  different  relations.  The  ex- 
pression is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  way  as  Isa.  viii.  18.  God  speaks  to 
the  world  by  the  Saviour  and  his  entire  complexmanifestation — by  the 
Man  with  the  cross  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead— in  the  mighty  language 
of  fact,  and  sets  him  up,  in  truth,  as  a  miraculous  sign  for  mankind, 
as  Isaiah  and  his  sons,  with  their  symbolical  names,  were  in  their 
time.     (See  note  on  Matth.  i,  23.) 

Ver.  35. — At  the  mention  of  the  opposition  of  the  world  -to  thg 
Anointed,  the  tar-seeing  prophet  gives  a  glance  at  the  development 
of  the  blessed  mother's  life.  She  who  gave  birth  to  the  Son  of  God 
was  still,  as  such,  not  bom  of  God.  She  was,  as  all  mankind  are  by 
naliire,  yeiwjT^  yvvaiicSg,  born  of  a  woman  (see  note  on  Matth  xi.  11), 
and  therefore,  like  them,  needed  regeneration,  which  cannot  be  ef- 
fected without  affliction,  Eev.  vii.  14.  But  the  words :  t^v  ipvxrjv 
6ieX£vaETac  (lo^i^ata,  a  mvord  shall  pierce  thy  soul,  cannot  contain  the 
mere  idea  of  suffering,  without  including  that  of  consolation  ;  this 
would  cast  a  shade  over  the  joyful  tone  of  the  whole  prophecy.  The 
idea  of  the  deepest,  most  exquisite  agony  of  soul,  rather  includes 
here  the  idea  of  salvation  and  perfecting  through  it,  just  as  the 
dvnkffyeciOai  (ver.  34)  comprises  the  victoiy  over  every  dvriXoyla. 
Mary's  distress,  which  was  one  with  her  Son's,  appears  at  once  kill- 
ing and  quickening.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  must  endure  not  only 
the  struggle  of  a  mother's  love,  hut  that  of  faith  also,  which  ap- 
peared to  die  in  her  along  with  him,  who  had  been  bestowed  from 
above.— The  revealing  of  the  secret  depths  of  the  hearts— of  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad — is  declared  to  be  the  end  of  this  discrimin- 
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ating,  judicial  work  Chiiet  appears  here  as  Judge  of  the  world, 
even  during  the  progress  of  the  human  race  ;  wherever  he  appears, 
his  pervading  agency  compels  to  a  decision  for  or  against.  (The 
dittAoyiff^oi,  thoughts,  are  here  again,  as  was  ohserved  in  note  on  Luke  i. 
51,  connected  with  the  heart  (aapSid).  So  also  the  lees  usual  terms, 
'MvoM,  [Acta  viii.  22],  -Imovoia  [1  Tim.  vi.  4],  vSrjiia  [Baruch  ii.  8.]  All 
ihese  expressions,  as  indeed  the  etymology  intimates,  denote  actionsof 
the  vovc  or  X&yog,  and  correspond  to  the  word  "  thoughts."  Seart  can- 
not therefore  denote  that  power  to  which  they  belong.  But  the 
Sacred  Scnptnres,  according  to  aviewwhich.is  psychologically  ijuite 
correct,  never  conceive  of  the  active  exercise  of  the  thinldng  faculty 
apart  from  the  inclinations,  and  the  bent  of  a  man's  whole  life  ;  they 
refer  every  rising  thought  to  the  latent  inclination  of  the  heart.*  As 
the  central  point  of  personal  life,  the  Bible  regards  the  heart  =  sk, 
[see  Prov.  iv.  23  ;  tj'-'.d  niss^n  ^.twa  ^^.]  Hence  &ic  sa/xJtwv,  out  of  the 
heart,  points  out  quite  correctly  the  impulse  given  to  the  3iaXoyi(7^ot, 
■,  from  the  heart,  though  they  themselves  belong  to  the  vovg, 


mind. 

Ver.  36,  37.— One  other  individual  is  mentioned  to  us  by  namef 
out  of  the  pious  cu-cle  at  Jerusalem— probably  a  very  naiTow  one- 
Anna,  who  also  had  received  the  Spirit  Qlpo<prjTig  -  nvevjia  ayiov 
Sxovaa,  ver.  25.)  It  is  remarked,  as  the  distinction  of  this  woman, 
otherwise  unknown  to  us,  that,  although  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
she  had  been  united  with  a  husband  only  seven  years,  and  spent  her 
whole  remaining  life  in  widowhood.  It  is  the  tender  fidelity  with 
which  she  treasured  the  memoiy  of  her  husband,  that  is  here  brought 
into  notice.  Her  piety  is  conformed  to  the  Old  Testament  model 
Her  religious  life  assumed  an  ascetic  and  Naa;arite  form.    (See  i.  15.) 

Ycr.  38.— She  repaired  to  the  temple  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 
at  the  hour  of  prayer  (ifiardvat,  to  appear  suddenly,  see  Luke  ii.  9), 
and  joined  in  the  praise  of  God,  when  she  received  the  intelligence 
that  all  her  hopes  were  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  the^  Messiah. 
(The  term  dveofiohrysladcu  means,  in  classic  Greek,  "  to  strike  a  bar- 
gflin,"  "  to  agree,"  "  to  make  mutual  concessions."  In  the  HeUen- 
istic 'language  it  is  used  for  n^Sn,  to  praise,  Psalm  Ixxix.  13.  ^  'Bfo- 
iioXiyysiaeai  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Uen.  xxix.  35,  and  the  simple 
verb,  in  Job  xL  9.  It  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.) 
The 'aged  woman  imparts  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  the  like-minded 

*  Old  Micltad  MoiOaigne  haa  a  very  beautiful  remark  in  the  Slimms  der  Wakrheit, 
Tli.i.,S,4:  "  In  mao,"  he  says,  "  we  may  overtook  the  Aea4  though  it  is  always  good 
not  to  do  so,  if  it  be  in  tlie  right  place,  and  gives  birth  to  nothing  wrong ;  but  the  heart 
is  still  the  main  thing.    We  need  the  head  for  life  only,  but  the  heart  fcr  death  also." 

f  Even  ScMt^ermacher  bos  observed,  that  this  menlioij  of  a  second  individual,  who 
reiteralaa  Simeon's  testimony,  ia  against  the  mythical-  character  of  the  aarrntive.  One 
event  of  that  sort  would  hav9  satisfied  the  teadoncy  in  the  chureh  to  the  formation  of 
myths. 
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s  composing  the  circle  of  the  Messiah's  friends  in  Jerusalem. 
(Od  npoaSixecSat  Xvrpbjmv,  see  Luke  i.  68  ;  ii.  25, — A-6rpuai^  is  here 
put  for  XvTfMTijg.—nepl  a-hrov  refers  to  the  object  of  praise,  not,  in- 
deed, expressly  mentioned— viz.,  the  Messiah  who  was  come. 

Ver.  89,  40. — After  the  completion  of  the  ceremony  of  purifica- 
tion (ver.  22),  the  mother  and  child  returned  to  Nazareth.  The 
mention  of  the  final  limit  of  the  journey,  from  its  beilig  Mary's  actual 
place  of  constant  abode,  does  not  directly  exclude  other  journeys, 
{See  the  subseciuent  narrative  of  Jesus'  childhood.)  At  this  point, 
the  memoirs  evidently  become  more  general,  and  vnEOTptipav  sl^  -r^ 
TaXikalav,  they  returned  into  Galilee,  is  not  so  much  a  new  fact  in- 
tended to  be  recorded  by  the  narrator,  as  a  form  of  conclusion.  The 
more  particular  and  accurate  accounts  were  wanting  here,  and  there- 
fore he  brings  ba«k  the  mother  and  the  child  to  the  place  where  he 
knew  they  constantly  resided  (ILSXit;  avrwi',  see  Luke  i.  56.) — The 
last  verse,  just  as  was  related  of  John  (i.  80),  notices  that  purely 
human  development  of  our  Lord,  corporeal  and  spiritual,  to  which 
even  his  life  in-  its  human  sispect  was  subject.)  The  only  peculiar 
feature  is  that  which  is  added  in  the  jvords  7rX7jpovfi,(vov  mrfiia^,  filed 
iviik  wisdom.  But  that  the  idea  of  wisdom  is  to  be  taken  relatively, 
is  shewn  partly  by  ii.  52,  which  describes  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  him- 
self as  still  unfolding  itself ;  and  partly  by  the  idea  of  childhood,  to 
which  the  character  of  wisdom  always  belongs  only  relatively.  But 
this  is  precisely  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  his  human  development, 
that  he  presents  each  stage  of  life  pure  and  unsullied  by  sin ; 
yet  so  as  never  to  obliterate  the  character  of  the  stage  itself; 
which  would  be  the  case  on  the  supposition  that  the  child  Jesus 
possessed  perfect  wisdom,*  Xdpi^  fpi  i-rr'  abro,  grace  was  upon 
him  (see  ii.  25),  not  merely  expresses  Giod's  being  well  pleased  in 
Jesus,  hut  intimates  also  the  effective  cause  of  the  pure  unspotted 
development  of  the  Saviour's  life.  Grace  is  nothing  but  love  reveal- 
ing itself— shewing  itself  actively ;  and  in  every  moment  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  the  love  of  God  shone  forth  in  active  exercis'e  in  him.  He 
was  completely  a  child — completely  a  youth — completely  a  man  ; 
and  thus  hallowed  all  the  stages  of  human  development ;  but  noth- 
ing incongruous  ever  appeared  in  him,  which  would  have  been  the 
case  if  utterances  of  a  riper  age  had  escaped  him  in  childhood. 

Here,  at  the  close  of  the  history  of  Jesua'  infancy,  we  must  glance 
at  the  relation  of  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  which  it 
is  maintained,  that  they  do  not  supplement,  but  contradict  each 

*  ScTiJeiermacher  oTjBersBB  very  jusHy  in  the  Glatibenskhre,  Th,  ii,  S.  118.— "If  vrs 
chooaetodony  the  gradual  dBTelopment  of  the  Saviour,  we  must  eitharBuppoae,  that  Ms 
whole  childhood  was  a,  mere  semblance,  and  that  in  hia  first  year,  for  instance,  ho  had 
entire  command  oftangaage;  or  we  must  return  to  the  solution  of  Oeriiithua,  and  aepa. 
rate  tiat  in  which  Christ  was  similar  to  all  men  from  that  wMoh  was  ajehetypal  in  him." 
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other  ;  tJiat  they  are  the  ofepring  of  totally  different  traditions,  and 
are,  aa  it  were,  Hnea  running  parallel  with  each  other.  According  to 
Luke,  the  parents  of  Jesus  live  at  Nazareth,  and  hie  birth  at  Beth- 
lehem seems  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances  ;  in  Matthew,  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  seem  themselves  to  have  lived  at  Bethle- 
hem. Further,  Luke's  narrative  of  the  annunciation  appears  irre- 
concileahle  with  Joseph's  being  ignorant  at  first  of  the  nature  of 
Mary's  pregnancy,  and  his  being  informed  by  the  angel,  a^  Matthew 
Bays ;  and  again,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  Herod's  slaughter  of  the 
cMldren,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  appear 
irreconcileable  with  Luke'a  account  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  purification.  On  closer  consideration,  however,  the  first  objec- 
tion, that  Matthew  appears  to  follow  a  different  tradition  as  to  the 
residence  of  Jesus'  parents,  resolves  itself  into  something  purely  ne- 
gative. For  Matthew  evidently  follows  no  tradition  whatever  con- 
cerning the  residence  of  Jesus'  parents,  and  gives  no  remarks  at  all 
as  to  time  and  place  ;  he  merely  recounts  the  facts.  The  cu'cum- 
stance  of  his  naming  Bethlehem  (ii.  1)  aa  the  birthplace  of  Jesus, 
happens,  as  the  following  verses  shew,  only  in  consequence  of  that 
place  being  so  assigned  in  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.  Other- 
wise, Matthew  would  hardly  have  named  the  place  of  birth  at  aU. 
Just  so  he  would  have  been  content  with  the  general  statement,  dg 
ra  iiipi)  Tr,<;  TaA^Aofaf,  into  the  district  of  Galilee  (ii.  22),  had  not  a  re- 
ference to  the  prophecies  induced  him  (ii.  23)  further  to  mention 
Nazareth.  Besides,  the  passage  Matth.  ii.  22,  23,  does  not  oblige 
us,  as  Sieffert  asserts,  to  suppose  that  Matthew  was  ignorant  of 
Mary's  having  been  at  Nazareth  before  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  we  have 
only  to  suppose  that,  during  the  stay  in  Egypt,  it  had  appeared  de- 
sirable to  Joseph  to  establish  himself  at  Bethlehem,  but  from  fear  of 
Archelaus,  he  gave  up  the  plan,  and  returned  to  Nazareth.  Accord- 
ingly, we  can  only  say  of  Matthew,  that  he  passes  over  the  particulars 
of  place,  and  notices  incidentally  one  or  two  points,  -which  must  be 
more  precisely  fixed  by  a  reference  to  Luke,  the  more  exact  narrator. 
Ne:a,  as  regards  the  supposed  contradictions  in  the  details  of  the 
two  narratives,  no  such  thing  as  an  impossibiUty  of  reconciling  them 
can  be  talked  of,  if  only  in  Luke  ii.  39  the  words  vnErjrpsipav  slg  r^ 
TaXiXatav,  they  returned  inio  Galilee,  he  understood  with  proper  lati- 
tude. To  regard  this  expression  in  its  immediate  connexion  with 
ver.  40,  aa  a  form  of  conclusion,  and,  consequently,  aa  intended  only 
to  point  out  the  habitual  abode  of  Jesus,  where  the  development 
described  in  ver.  40  proceeded,  is  at  least  an  available  mode  of  es- 
cape, which  no  one,  who  feels  himself  called  upon  to  avoid  the  quick- 
sands of  myths,  wiU  hesitate  to  adopt.  There  remains  then,  in  fact, 
nothing  in  the  two  narratives  necessarily  contradictory ;  for  no  one 
will  seriously  urge  the  objection,  which  Schleiermacher  brings  against 
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the  supposition  of  a  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  after  the 
purification  was  accomplished — viz.,  that  the  return  is  improbahle, 
heoause  the  mother  would  have  found  herself  there  in  inconvenient 
isircuinstanoes  ;  for  these  circumstances  were  evidently  produced 
by  the  enrolment,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  increased  for 
only  a  few  days  the  population  of  the  town.  The  relation  of  the  ac- 
counts in  the  two  Gfoepels  is  therefore  such,  that  both  may  be  very 
well  reduced  to  a  connected  whole  by  supplying  the  little  circum- 
stances that  are  passed  over  in  silence.  And  what  historical  narra- 
tion, composed  by  different  historiatis,  who  give  their  accounts  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  who  follow  different  points  of  view  in 
them,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  such  supplementing  ? 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  Gospels  in 
reference  to  Joseph  is  more  difficult.  Yet  the  difficulty  hes  not  so 
much  in  the  reconciliation  of  their  accounts,  as  in  the  obscurity  ol 
the  recorded  event,  which  can  be  cleared  away  only  by  a  comparison 
of  both.  For  it  is  left  uncertain  from  Matth,  i.  18,  19,  how  and 
when  Joseph  became  aware  of  Mary's  heiag  with  child.  Tiip^di},  she 
was  found,  however,  appears  to  indicate,  that  Mary  did  not  tell 
Joseph  any  thing  of  it ;  and  what  we  read  in  Luke  i.  36,  39,  56,  in- 
creases this  probability  to  almost  a  certainty  ;  for,  according  to 
these  passages,  Mary  went  to  Elisabeth  when  the  latter  was  six 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  stayed  there  the  next  three  months, 
and  returned  shortly  before  Elisabeth  was  delivered.  Such  a  visit 
of  three  months,  supposes  that  Mary  was  already  married  ;*  Mary's 
pregnancy  Was  thus  already  discovered  before  the  journey,  vis.,  by 
the  pronvhis,  the  n'ln'iViu,  who  conceived  suspicion  and  imparted  their 
distrust  to  Joseph.  Then  followed  the  divine  disclosure  (Matth.  i. 
20,  ff.)  ;  Joseph  immediately  took  Maiy  as  his  wife,  and  she  went 
to  Elisabeth.  Mary,  therefore,  never  came  into  the  position  of  hcr- 
■eelf  making  the  disclosure  to  Joseph.  This  pain  was  spared  her  by 
the  divine  arrangements.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  The 
events  that  had  happened  to  her  were  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  that 
she  could  not  communicate  them  without  having  any  other  voucher 
than  her  word.  The  same  childhke  faith  with  which  she  said : 
"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to 
thy  word,"  could  not  but  inspire  her  with  the  confidence,  that  divine 
Compassion  would  find  ways  and  means  to  satisfy  her  intended  hus- 
band that  she  was  the  pure  bride  of  heaven. 

•  Virgins  and  brides  were  uot  allowed  to  journey.  (Philo  de  leg.,  aoc  n.,  p,  650  ■ 
kiscli.  Eetuboth,  op.  7,  sec.  G.,  Hug.  Gntachten  gegon  Strausa  S.  85.) — [E. 
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§  6.  Jesus  Converses  with  the  Pbiests  in  the  Temple. 
(Luke  iL  41-53.) 

The  import  of  this  apparently  insignifloaat  occurrence— the  only 
one  told  us  of  the  life  of  Jesus  up  to  the  time  of  his  pubHc  appear- 
ance—demands  a  few  preUminary  remarks.®  Viewed  in  its  con- 
nexion with  his  entire  manifestation,  it  presents  to  ua  uncLnestion- 
ably  the  sacred  moment,  when  the  higher  divine  consciousness  arose 
■within  him.  As  wm  partially  noticed  hefore,  the  Saviour,  in  hia 
human  maaifeetation,  followed  the  general  course  of  human  devel- 
opment ;  and  though  the  child's  consciousness  in  him  was  a  pure, 
holy,  and  glorified  one,  yet  it  was  a  child's,  and,  consecLuently,  not 
a  divine  one.f  This  latter  gradually  formed  itself  in  the  progress  of 
his  general  development  {Luke  i.  80  ;  ii.  40,  52),  and  on  occasion  of 
his  being  present  for  the  first  time  in  the  holy  city,  to  which  the 
child's  desire  had  probably  long  aspired,  the  thought  then  first  pre- 
sented itself  distmctly  to  him,  as  glowing  embers  burst  into  a  fiame, 
that  he  was  God's  Son,  and  God  Us  Father.  The  divine  nature  of 
Jesus,  appears,  therefore,  a  distinct  thing  from  the  knowledge  of 
that  nature.  To  the  latter  he  attained  gradually,  as  the  result  of 
the  progress  of  bis  h-uman  development.  The  springing  up  of  that 
consciousness  bore  him  at  that  instant  to  his  real  home,  of  which  the 
temple  appeared  to  him  the  type,  and,  in  spiritual  rapture,  he  might 
foi^et  the  earthly  representatives  of  liis  heavenly  Father.  But  this 
forgettmgwaa  not  in  him  an  act  of  disobedience,  but,  in  fact,  of 
superior  obedience.  He  followed  faithfully  the  stronger  attraction 
from  above,  and  therefore  he  reunited  himself  to  bis  parents  with 
ehUdlike  submission,  when  they  reminded  him  of  the  rights  of  pa- 
rente,  while  they  had  forgotten  the  parental  dutiea.X  The  mother  had 
done  wroiig  in  having  neglected  her  highest  duty  to  Giod— the  care 
of  the  divine  child— a  deep  symbol  of  the  relation  of  the  human  and 
the  divine  agencies  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  in  which,  after  a 
similar  manner,  the  new  man,  in  his  birth,  is  entrusted  to  his  soul, 
»  That  Strauss  reckons  eTcn  this  occurrence  among  the  mythical  portions,  proToa  un- 
dcniat!?  the  exaggerated,  wanton  rago  foe  doubt  that  possesses  bim.  A  iiistoiy,  which 
might  cast  m  imputation  of  disobedience  on  Jesus,  or  of  a  want  of  caro  on  his  mother, 
eert^nly  would  not  have  been  abricaied  in  later  timea. 

t  If  the  child's  consciousness  precludes  the  element  of  divinity,  why  not  equally  the 
man's  conaciousnosa?  The  distance  of  the  two  Btatea  from  eaoli  other  is  lost  in  the  infln- 
ile  intcvval  which  separates  both  from  Deity.  It  may  well  be  itueationed  whether  in  fli- 
ing  the  moment  whenthe  divine  consciquanesa  lirat  developed  itself  in  Jeans,  Olshauaen 
is  not  venturing  beyond  hia  depth.  Who  shall  say  that  Jeans  was  ever  desljtnte  of  it  ?— K. 
}  That  the  mother  had  committed  any  wrong  does  not  appear  iu  the  narrative.  Jesua 
rebukes  only  her  undue  anxiety  regarding  him,  reminding  her  of  his  higher  relations  and 
duties. — K. 
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■whieli  has  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  mother  towards  him  \     In  that 
esalted  momeot  of  the  first  kindling  of  this  divine  spiritual  light, 
and  of  its  piercing  through  the  human  covering,  this  occurrence  thus 
opens  to  us  one  far  ^aching  glance,  hut  only  again  to  let  fall  the  veil. 
But  it  is  precisely  in  this  historical  purity  that  the  divine  character 
of  our  Gkispek  shews  itself,  particularly  when  compared  with  the 
apocryphal  ones,  which  fill  up  this  veiled  period  with  aheurd  fahles. 
During  this  period  the  divine  plant  of  righteousness  was  invisibly 
unfolding  within  itself ;  and  the  reason  that  nothing  is  narrated  of 
this  period  doubtless  is,  that  there  was  nothing  special  to  narrate. 
Jesus  presented  doubtless  the  ideal  of  a  quiet,  tmly  childlike  child 
and  youth  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  depth  of  his  soul  that  his  nature 
was  unfolding,  which,  at  most,  may  have  been  betrayed  by  his  look 
and  hearing.     The  influences  from  the  spiritual  world,  which  he  was 
intended  to  manifest,  gradually  descended  into  him ;  and  all  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  conversations,  sights,  and  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  must  have  become  the  occasions  of  one  spring  after  an- 
other opening  m  him.     For,  to  imagine  that,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  training,  any  formative  power  was  exercised  over 
him,  or  direction  given  to  his  mind,  through  Egyptian,  Essenaic,  or 
Kabbinical  wisdom,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  our  conception  of 
the  Messiah,  whom  we  are  to  regard  ss  absolutely  determining  and 
controlling  all  agencies.     His  development  is,  therefore,  purely  inde- 
pendent, and  altogether  internal— a  continual  outpouring  from  the 
heavenly  world  into  the  earthly  tabernacle,  of  which .  outward  cir- 
emnstancGS  must  be  considered  as  merelythe  exciting  cause.®     It  is 
in  this  light  that  we  are  to  view  his  position  towards  the  priests  in 
the  temple.     The  q^uestions  he  put  to  the  priests,  and  their  answers, 
were  exciting,  awakening  incidents  for  his  inner  life.     But  the  idea 
that  Jesus  taught  in  the  temple,  must  he  rejected  as  monstrous.     A 
chad  teaching,  demonstrating,  would  be  a  contradiction  which  it  is 
impossible  the  Gfod  of  order  could  have  designed.     'Aicavuv  and  ine- 
pwTwv,  hearing,  and  asMng  (ver.  46),  point  plainly  enough  to  his 
■capacity  for  receiving  impressions.     The  Scripturk  and  the  lofty 
hopes  which  they  excite,  formed  probably  the  basis  of  his  questions. 
He  inquired  respecting  himself ;  and  we  may  say,  the  whole  endea- 
vour and  desire  of  the  chUd  Jesus  was  nothing  hut  a  longing  for  a 
revelation  of  himself     The  miraculous  union  of  the  opposites  in  the 
God-man,   the  conjoining  of  temporal  and  eternal,  of  individual 
and  universal,  is  here  presented  before  the  reader's  mind  in  its 
growth ;  and  ruling  and  serving,  unfettered  dominion  and  child-like 
submission,  are  here  united  to  form  an  ineffable  -  whole,  which  the 

*  The  words  ol  yovel;  airoU,  contain  an  intimation,  that  Joseph  the  father  was  yet 
livit^;  but  ftom  this  time  he  does  not  re-appear  in  the  Gospel-hiatory.  He  died,  prob- 
ably before  tbe  public  appearance  of  Jesua.     See  Matth.  siii.  55. 
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^ s  of  Jesus,  like  unregenerate  men  in  general,  miglit  indeed 

wonder  at  {ver.  48),  but  were  not  aUe  to  underatand. 

Ver.  41-43.— According  to  the  law  of  Moaee  (Ex,  xxiii.  14,  K ; 
sxxiy.  2B),  the  males  had  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  three  times  yearly 
to  ibe  principal  feasts  ;*  children  accompanied  them  in  these  jour- 
n^B  from  their  twelfth  year.  They  were  called  at  that  age  n-j'ind  '=», 
sons  of  the  law,  and  were  then  under  an  obligation  to  keep  the  law. 
This  time  of  legal  maturity  coincides,  therefore,  very  appropriately 
with  the  first  awakening  of  his  spirit  to  a  higher  conBciousness.— 
The  feast  of  the  passover  lasted  seven  days  (to  which  reXeMadvruv 
rag  ^fitV^C,  ^^^-  4S,  refers),  the  first  and  last  of  which  were  observed 
8S  Sabbaths,  Exod.  xii.  14  ;  Deut.  xvi.  4. 

Ver.  44-46. — The  parents,  accustomed  to  the  thoughtful  and 
obedient  habits  of  the  child,  commence  their  journey  without  hini,  sup- 
posing, doubtless,  that  he  was  among  their  kindred  or  acquaintances. 
SwwJta  from  avvod^o),  signifies  one  of  the  festal  caravans,  which 
were  common  among  the  pilgrims  journeying  to  the  feasts,  to  afford 
each  other  more  protection  and  convenience  on  the  journey.  (See 
the  charming  description  of  such  a  pilgrimage  in  Strauss'  beautiful 
romance,  "  Selo7t;s  PUgrimage.")  It  was  not  till  after  three  days, 
fiiU  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  that  they  found  the  holy  chQd  in  the 
holy  place.  The  Up6v,  tem:pU,  (to  be  distinguished  from  va6<;,  see  note 
on  Luke  i.  9),  was  an  extensive  structure,  and  had  many  halls  and 
separate  rooms,  in  which  judges  pronounced  their  decisions,  or 
Rabbins  taught  their  schools.     In  such  a  school  (w^iw)  we  have  to 


Ver.  47,  48.— In  that  company  the  child  was  an  object  of  uni- 
versal astonishment ;  and  this  again  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  his 
parents.  Though  informed  of  the  high  destiny  of  their  child,  they 
could  not  comprehend  this  phenomenon.  {Zivem^  generally  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  i>p6v7)atg,  that  twc  does  to  ooipia  and  yi-wmf ; 
(j'Ovsmg  denotes  "  the  understanding,"  =  npa-  Yet  this  term  [Isa. 
xi  2]  is  often  applied  to  divhie  things  and  the  comprehension  of 
them— e.  g.,  Col.  i.  9  ;  Eph.  iii.  4  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  7.)  The  mother's  ex- 
clamation (rl  =  SiaH  =  niaV)  contains  a  gentle  reproof ;  but  its  force 
is  invahdated  by  the  following  words.  The  fault  was  the  mother's, 
who  had  forgotten  the  spiritual  destination  of  her  son. 

*  It  is  not  meant  in  this  to  advocate  any  thing  like  the  views  of  the  Dooet^,  but 
only  to  bring  forward  to  view  the  specific  character  of  the  Saviour'a  adyanoemg  develop- 
ment. If  his  hunian  nature,  as  ainkaa,  was  specifically  different  from  fellen  human  na- 
ture, then  the  progreaa  of  his  training  must  alao  have  been  ao ;  aad  it  must  be  conceived, 
too,  in.  the  way  indicated ;  because  if  put  iu  my  other  form,  Christ  ia  rendered  subject  to 
ae  sinful  infiuenoeB  around  Mm.  In  point  of  form  only,  vre  can  conceive  Christ  aa 
recMviug-that  is,  as  purely  paa^ve,  e.  ?.,  in  learning  language  and  letters.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  knowledge  is,  however,  to  be  conceived  as  active  at  every  stage  of  develc^ 
rnent.  because  in  that  way  alone  it  cau  be  pure.  lUb^'s  remarks  to  Uie  contrary  m  his 
Olmlmiw-digkeU  der  evangmeh^  GMcAidrfe,  S.  219,  ff.,  do  not  appear  to  me  decisive. 
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Ver.  49, 50. — Without  its  beiog  intended^  the  words  of  Jesus  con- 
vey censure  upon  Mary,  because  they  exactly  declare  the  truth. 
Had  she  borne  pertectly  in  mind  her  son's  spiritual  character^  she 
would  herself  have  led  him  to  those  scenes,  whither  the  higher 
Spirit  now  attracted  him.  {Z-rjTelv,  in  connexion  with  the  following 
(Jfit  ejvai  fte,  conveys  the  notion  of  uncertainty,  indecision ;  this  waa 
what  was  wrong  in  Mary's  state  of  mind ;  she  might  have  known 
where  alone  Jeaus  would  naturally  be  found.)  TiJ  rov  -Trarpof  refers 
certainly  immediately  to  the  temple,  as  the  visible  dwelling-place  of 
the  invisible  God.  But  in  the  child's  higher  conscionsness,  which 
tended  upwards,  the  meaning  of  the  words  goes  further.  This 
deeper  sense  of  the  words,  which  points  to  the  oneness  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  was  not  understood  by  tho  parents,  from  their 
Old  Testament  point  of  view ;  for  they  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive, 
that  he  spoke  with  immediate  reference  to  the  temple.  Still  the 
mpther  felt  a  strong  impression  from  the  deep  saying  (ver.  51),  and 
laid  it  up  in  her  heart  (ver.  19),  where  it  revived  at  its  time,  so  that 
she  could  tell  of  it. 

Ver.  51.— The  words  :  koJ  tjv  inoTa^adfiEvoc  airdlg,  and  he  was 
suhject  to  them,  are  evidently  intended  here  to  guard  against  the 
possible  misunderstanding,  that  Jesus  had  manifested  a  will  not 
subject  to  his  parents  ;  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  dis- 
obedience,- which  is  inconceivable  in  an  offspring,  of  the  Spirit,  as  in 
a  higher  relation.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
would  now  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  rMZmj  over  the  parents; 
this  the  Evangelist  contradicts  by  the  express  observation,  that  the 
Son  of  God  still  submitted  himself  always  to  the  human  will  of  his 
parents.  The  general  idea  of  our  Lord's  voluntary  humiliation 
(Phil.  ii.  7,  ff.)  appears,  therefore,  here  again,  as  already  pointed  out 
in  the  note  on  Luke  ii.  21,  22. 

Ver.  52. — The  history  of  the  childhood  closes  with  a  new  men- 
tion (seo  Luke  ii.  49)  of  the  child's  bodily  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment. (UpoKOTTreiv,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  advance,"  "  to  grow." 
[See  Gal.  i.  14  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16 ;  iii.  9.]  'HAtstu  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  "greatness,"  "  stature,"  as  in  Luke  xix.  3 ;  it  is  better 
to  take  it  as  "  age,"  in  which  the  whole  physical  part  of  life  is  in- 
cluded. XdpL^,  favour,  is  to.be  taken  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
which  it  has  in  ii.  40.  It  is  here  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of 
development,  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  divine  love  ;  for  towards 
the  Son  of  God,  that  was  always  alike  and  the  same.  The  refer- 
ence to  God  and  man  shews  that  the  idea  of  being  pleased  is 
prominent  in  x"'P'-^>  so  that  it  may  be  taken  =^eWo«(a,  good-will. 
This  might  increaee,  in  so  far  as,  in  the  human  life  of  Jesus,  that 
glory  unfolded  itself  more  and  more,  which  must  secure  the  approval 
of  God  and  of  all  the  good. 
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SECOND    PART. 

OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST— CHRIST'S  BAPTISM  AND 
TEMPTATION, 

Matte,  iii.  1— iv.  12;  Mask  i.  2-1.1 ;  Luke  iii.  1— iv.  13. 


;  1.  John's  Teaching  and  Baptism. 


In  the  second  part  of  the  Gospcl-hietory,  the  reader  is  brought 
nearer  to  its  great  cardinal  events.  The  EvangeHsts  tell  us,  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  how  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  was  pre- 
pared for.  First,  the  Baptist  visibly  and  outwardly  prepared  the 
way  for  our  Lord  ;  then,  inwardly  and  in  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  feared  GtoA,  the  outpouring  of  the  Sphit,  and  the  temptation 
of  Jesus,  completed  the  preparation. 

John  appears  here  quite  in  conformity  with  the  angel's  prediction 
k  Luke  i.  17,  repeated  by  Zacharias  in  ver.  76,  as  a  prophet  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  EHas.  In  the  whole  of  his  labours  he  represents 
the  law,  which  demands  holiness  and  righteousness,  but  supplies  no 
power.  His  outward  appearance  answers  to  his  inwai-d  character; 
he  presents  himself  austere  and  stern,  separated  from  the  world,  and 
revealmg  to  it  the  strictness  of  the  Divine  Judge,  His  preaching 
of  repentance  is  a  commentary  on  Kom.  iii.  20  :  "  By  tho  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin."  John  was  appointed  to  awaken  slumbering  minds, 
to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  salvation,  that  tho  Saviour  might 
find  hearts  prepared  to  receive  the  fulness  of  blessings,  which  he  came 
to  bring  ;  whence,  too,  Jesus  begins  at  once  to  invite  to  himself  the 
poor  and  the  hungry.  Though  John,  therefore,  stands  m  close  eon- 
tact  with  the  New  Testament  economy,  yet,  in  his  character  and 
work,  there  is  no  approach  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  he  represents 
purely  the  law,  and  forms  only  the  point  of  contaot  between  the 
Old  and  the  Now  Testaments,  as  the  top-stone  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  edifice.  (Here  compare  Matth.  xi.  9,  S.)  This  close  proanmity, 
and  yet  undeniably  wide  separation,  of  Jesus  and  the  Baptist,  ex- 
presses very  vividly  the  difference  of  the  two  economies ;  the  law 
and  the  Gospel  are  two  separate  spheres  of  life,  which  may  not  he 
hlended  ;  faith  alone,  and  the  mysterious  act  of  regeneration  thence 
resulting,  conduct  us  from  the  one  to  the  other.  John,  therefore, 
as  the  crown  and  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  and 
perfectly  expressing  its  character,  stands  exalted  among  those  who 
are  born  of  women  ;  but  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  G-od  (as  being 
bom  oi  God)  is  greater  than  he.*  But  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
was  not  confined  to  the  "  preaching  of  repentance  ;"  it  included  also 
an  external  rite — namely,  baptism. f  As  regards  this  rite,  we 
axe  here  less  concerned  with  its  relation  to  proselyte-baptism, 
than  to  the  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism.  With  reference  to 
the  baptism  of  proselytes,  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  an 
actual  baptism — i.  e.,  a  lustration  performed  on  the  proselyte  by 
another,  did  not  take  place  he/ore  the  baptism  of  John ;  aubse- 
quently,  it  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  lustrations  so  long  cus- 
tomary, which  every  one  performed  on  himself.J-  Had  such  a 
baptism  existed,  the  choice  of  this  rite  would  have  been  less 
appropriate ;  for  it  was  by  no  means  John's  intention  to  set  up  a- 
new  communion,  into  which  he  was  to  initiate  by  his  baptism ;  it 
was  only  that  those  who  were  living  under  the  Old  Testament 
economy  should  be  thereby  represented  as  provisionally  cleansed, 
and  conBcquently  not  unworthy  to  receive  the  Messiah.  Just  as 
little  does  it  seem  possible  to  prove  that  the  view  of  the  later 
Jews  respecting  the  Messiah's  baptism  existed  before  the  time  of 

*  See  Hengstenbei^'B  Obristol.,  B.  iiL,  S.  460,  ff.,  where  tbis  view  is  oppnsed,  and  a 
Mghar  character  claimed  for  John.  But  if  the  New  Testament  is  not  to  relinquish  all 
that  is  spaeiflc,  regeneration  and  the  real  experience  of  the  forgiyeneas  of  ains  ought  not 
to  be  antiiapateci.  Under  the  Old  Testament  tJiere  was  only  fiutli  in  the  fbrgiTenosa  to 
come ;  ^m  itself  remained,  under  divine  forbearanee,  tiU  the  aaorifice  was  offered  on  Cal- 
TSiy.  (Rom.  iii.  25.)  All  that  the  Old  Teatamont  poaaosaod  and  could  give,  the  Baptist 
did  possess ;  but  the  essence  of  the  N'ew  Teshinient  was  not  his,  ainoe  he  died  before  the 
completion  of  Christ's  wort-  (See  1  Pet  i.  10,  ff.;  Heb.  si.  39,  40.)  [Olshausen  ia  surely 
wrong.  The  esssace  of  the  TSew  Teatament  is  precisely  what  John  and  the'  ancient  saints 
did  posaeaa.  In  the  outward  fiirm, — in  clearness  of  Tiew,  in  the  fnlnesa  and  fcoedom  of 
spiritual  development — the  N'ew  Economy  is  immeasurably  superior. — [K. 

\  Bee  a  fuller  discussion  on  John's  baptism  in  note  on  Acts  xii.  4,  from  which  pas- 
B^[e  it  is  probable  that  John  baptised  with  the  formula:  Ba-nriljj  as  elc  tbv  kpzof^""'", 
1  iapiize  thee  imlo  hm,  who  comeSh.  ^         . 

\  The  preponderance  of  arguments  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  side  of  ScTmecT^ii- 
burger:  TJeber  das  Altar  der  Proseljten-Taufe,  Beriin,  1828;  the  opposite  opinion,  that 
John  adapted  the  custom  already  existing  to  hia  purpose,  is  defended  by  Beingel,  in  a 
book  with  the  same  titJe,  Tubingen,  1814.  As  the  Old  Testament  fhrnishoa  no  data  for 
the  decision  of  the  question,  and  all  Rabbinical  writings  can  be  but  uncertain  loatimo- 
nies  on  matters  before  the  Christian  era,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  well  estab- 
lished conclusion  aa  to  the  earliest  customs  at  the  receiving  of  proselytes.  See  also 
Matthies  de  Baptismate,  Berol,  1331.  Svo. 
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Christ  ;  the  veiy  circumstance,  that  John  baptized,  seems  opposed 
to  this  supposition  ;  for,  if  it  had  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  Messiah  to  baptize,  John  would  not  have  as- 
Bumed  it  himself.  (See  this  point  more  fully  treated  in  note  on 
John  i.  25.)  No  special  historical  incident  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  John's  baptism.  Since  lustrations  were  common  in 
the  Jewish  worship,  it  would  readily  occur  to  Mm  to  represent,  by  a 
symbolical  rite,  the  repentance  which  he  preached.  True,  this  was 
not  done  by  hia  own  arbitrary  will^the  Divine  Spirit  who  cLuick- 
ened  him  was  his  guide  in  this  institution,  as  in  all  that  he  did ;  he 
was  seni  to  baptize  with  water,  John  i.  33.  The  question,  how 
John's  baptism,  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  Christian  baptism,  is 
of  m,oro  importance.  It  is  evident,  that  the  baptism  of  John  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  was  not  ordained 
till  after  the  resurrection  (Matth.xxviii.  19;  Markxvi.16);  the  former 
was  wanting  in  the  essential  power  of  the  Spirit  (John  i  26);  it  was 
a  kovrpov  fieravola^,  a  washing  of  repentance,  but  not  a  XovTpbv 
itaXiyyEvsala^j  a  washing  of  regeneration  (Lute  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  iii.  5). 
Quite  parallel  with  John's  baptism  of  repentance  was  the  baptism  of 
the  disciples  Jyefore  the  perfecting  of  our  Lord  and  the  appointment 
of  the  sacrament,  to  which  John  refers  particularly,  John  iv.  1,2. 
Since  the  regenerating  Spirit  was  yet  wanting  (John  vii.  39),  that 
baptism  could  only  exercise  a  negative  effect,  just  aa  the  preaching 
of  the  disciples  before  the  Saviour's  gioiification,  had  more  of  the 
character  of  John's,  (Matth.  x.  7,  compared  with  iii.  1.)  Notwith- 
Btanding  the  sirmlarity  in  the  form  of  the  action,®  the  essence  was 
very  different.  In  Christian  baptism,  according  to  its  ideal  concep- 
tion (Eom,  vi.  4),  the  birth  of  the  new  higher  being,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  impart,  was  to  coincide  with  the  extinction  of  the 
old  life.f  In  the  baptism  of  chOdi'en,  however,  which  the  church, 
for  wise  reasons,  introduced  subsequently,  the  sacred  action  returned, 
as  it  were,  again  to  the  lower  ground  of  John's  baptism  ;  J  for  which 
rei^on  a  fresh  act  must  be  joined  to  it  after  the  baptized  attains  to 
actual  consciousness,  in  order  to  complete  that  which  can  take  place 
only  in  a  conscious  individual.     If,  therefore,  John's  baptism  was  on 

•  John's  baptism  was  most  probably  like  the  Chriabian,  not  only  in  this,  that,  in  it, 
the  baptizing  party  performed  tlie  immersion  on  the  baptized  (which  was  the  speoiflc  dif- 
ference between  baptism  and  all  other  lustrations),  but  that  a  firrrmi3a  was  used  at  the 
immersion,  as  remarked  above. 

\  The  dislatietion  may  bo  thus  atatfld  In  John's  baptism  it  was  tirtuaUy  said ;  "  As 
tbou  art  now  immersed,  so  hast  thoa  ''cserved  to  bo  destroyed  in  death ;  aa  thou  now 
arisest,  bo  sftiwiMesi  thou  arise  as  a  now  ir.an."  Id  the  OhrisUan  baptism,  on  the  con- 
trary the  language  is  :  "As  thou  srt  now  immersed,  ao  art  tliou  now  buried  into  the  vioir- 
iouB  death  of  Christ ;  aa  thou  now  emorgest,  so  art  thou  bom  again  to  a  new  man." — [B. 

}  Perhaps  not  entirely  I     Grant  that,  a 
Christ  is  impossible  in  the  in&nf,  a  new  mar 
HiTely  conceived. — [B. 
Vol.  I.— 17 
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a  nnich  inferior  level  to  the  Christian  ordinance,  yet  it  wae  not  an 
empty  rite ;  only,  it  conld  not  impart  more  than  he  who  administered 
it  possessed.  It  aepomplished  the  blessing  of  the  law  in  those  who 
received  it,  since  it  brought  repentance  to  peifection ;  but  then, 
indeed,  it  pointed  to  another  baptism,  which  bestowed  the  Spirit — 
a  sense  of  whose  need  that  first  baptism  had  excited. 

Luke  iii.  1,  affords  us  an  important  chronological  datum.  John 
the  Baptist  began  his  ministry  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  ;  as 
John  waa  six  monthsolder  than  Jesus  (Luke  i.  36),  the  mention  of 
this  circumstance  (compared  with  Luke  iii..  23)  is  a  hint  as  to  the 
Saviour's  age.  True,  it  is  only  a  hint.  I'or,  in  the  first  place,  the 
^e  of  Jesus  is  not  given  exactly  (Luke  iii.  23,  "/jv  itae'i  rpiaKwra 
h-uv)  ;  then,  too,  the  interval  between  the  public  appearance  of  John 
and  of  Jesus,  is  not  definitely  stated.  In  any  case,  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth,  as  is  evident  from  the  previous  remarks  on  that  point, 
is  placed  too  late  in  the  chronology  of  Diouysius,  as  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius  begins  with  the  19th  of  August  of  the  year  27  after 
Christ.'*  The  mention  of  the  different  princes  ruling  in  Palestine 
at  that  time,  is  another  aid  in  determining  the  date  of  John's  pub- 
lic appearance. 

(The  term  liye^uoveyw,  govern,  like  Sdnw,  is  used  for  different  gra- 
dations in  the  Koman  provincial  administration.  PUate  was  only 
procurator  of  Judea,  which  office  he  sustained  ten  years,  and  laid  it 
down  about  the  time  of  Tiberius'  death,  being  deposed  by  Vitollius, 
at  that  time  pro-consul  of  Syria.  (Tsrpapxi<^,  to  be  tetrarch,  meant 
originally  to  govern  the  fourth  part  of  a  great  territory,  then  in  a  wider 
sense  to  rule  in  general,  but  stiil  in  an  inferior  capacity.  Thus  Cicero 
calls  Deiotarus  a  tetrarch  [Cic,  ad.  div.  i.  15.]  Ethnarch  was  a 
higher  title  ;  it  was  borne  by  Archelaus,  Herod  the  Great's  eldest 
son.  Luke  comprises  the  two  provinces  of  Batanea  and  Auranitis, 
nnder  the  name  'iTovpoia.) 

The  only  remarkable  circumstance  in  Luke's  enumeration  is,  that 
in  the  words  "Lysanias  being  Tetrarch  of  AbUene,"  he  mentions 
even  the  governor  of  Abiione,  the  territory  of  the  town  Ahela  near 
AntUibanuB,  which  lay  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  Besides, 
no  Lysanias  is  spoken  of  as  governor  of  this  region  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  ;  but  thirty  years  earlier,  a  man  of  that  name  was  governor, 
who  waa  slain  by  Antony.  If  we  consider,  however,  that  the  town, 
and  the  territoiy  belonging  to  it,  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  expected  that  all  its  rulers  should  necessauly  be 

*  In  this  way  the  years  of  his  aaaocjafed  rule  with  Aaguatus  are  not  mdndei  It  !s 
according  to  thia  date  that  the  calcalation  of  ttie  Abbot  I>ionys^  Etcigmis  s  made  w  th 
whom  our  era  had  its  ori^.  Rose,  in  his  Leben  Jeau,  S.  39,  ff.,  whom  M-y^  follows  in 
his  commentary  on  liiiB  psssaga,  is  indinod,  erroaeoMly,  to  hold  to  this  interpretation  aa 
the  correct  one,  as  he  regards  the  rest  of  the  information  in  the  history  of  the  childhood 
as  mytliicfll. 
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mentioned  "by  the  historians,  the  silence  of  authors  about  this  prince 
is  not  at  all  surpriBing.  To  remove  all  douht,  we  need  only  to  sup- 
pose that  Augustus  restored  a  son  or  a  descendant  of  that  elder 
Lysanias.  As  Abilene  was  on  the  borders  of  Galilee,  the  scene  of 
Christ's  ministry,  this  might  induce  the  Evangehat  to  mention  the 
prince  of  thislimited  territory .«  What  Luie  had  designated  so  pre- 
cisely, Matthew  gives  (iii.  1)  in  the  indefinite  formula  "  in  those 
days."  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  memoirs,  which  Matthew  un- 
doubtedly used  in  the  first  chapters,  extended  further,  and  that  in 
them  this  formula  would  be  in  connexion  with  some  nearer  event. 
It  has,  however,  like  the  Hebrew  bnfj  B'>»;a,  often  a  more  extensive 
reference  (see  Exod.  ii.  11.)  After  the  chronological  reference  to  the 
political  rulers  of  that  period,  Luke  subjoins  a  notice  of  the  heads  of 
the  ecclesiastical  government  at  that  time.  Two  high  priests  are 
mentioned,  Luke  iii  2 — Annas  and  Caiaphas.  The  reading  apxispit-ig 
is' doubtless  preferable  to  the  plural.  From  the  cu-cumstance  of  two 
names  following,  the  singular  was  changed,  which,  however,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Evangelist,  referred  to  the  proper  high  priest — the 
.  one  actually  in  office.  The  latter  was  the  officiating  high  priest ; 
hut  his  father-in-law  Annas,  who  had  held  the  office  before,  and  was 
deposed,  still  possessed  groat  influence.  (See  this  point  more  fuUy 
discussed  in  the  history  of  the  passion  in  the  note  on  Matth,  xxvi, 
57,  ff.)  At  this  time,  then,  John  came  forward  publicly  (Tvapaylvertu 
in  Matth.  iii.  1,  =  n^Osv  in  Luke  iii.  3)  and  preached  repentance. 
The  wilderness  (iptji^o^)  is  spoken  of  as  the  place  where  he  preached, 
which  is  not  to  be  understood,  of  course,  as  literally  void  of  men,  but 
rather  as  pasture  ground  (-i?ia).  But  in  the  fact,  that  John  preach- 
ed in  the  wilderness,  and  not  in  towns,  we  discover  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  this  witness  to  the  truth.  It  belongs  to  John's  character 
to /?ee  from  man  (Luke  i.  80),  and  to  preach  to  those  who  seek  him  ; 
while  the  Redeemer  himself  seeks  men.  (The  wilderness  of  Judea 
[Matth.  iii.  1]  bordered  on  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  See 
Jos^h  de.  bell.  Judg.  i.  3,  10.  Luke  [iii.  3]  calls  it  therefore  irepi- 
X(->po^  rov  'lopddvou  =i^-i;n  12a,  G-en.  xiii.  10.)  The  subjoined  clause, 
tyevero  ^^pa  Oeov  itzi  'li.tdvvrp',  the  ivord  of  God  came  to  John,  is  pe- 
culiar to  Luke  jii.  2.  It  corresponds  to  the  phrase  so  common  in 
the  prophets  V;  rJm'!  ia-i  n;n.  This  remark,  in  the  first  plaee,  repre- 
sents the  public  appearance  of  John,  not  as  something  originating 
from  himself,  hut  as  determined  by  an  influence  from  above.  More- 
over, according  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  the  higher  world  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  John,  was  not  different  from  its  influence  on  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  WhUe  in  the  Ifew  Testament  we 
find  a  more  quiet,  continually  active  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
*  See  TMack,  GlaabwiirdigkBit  der  ev.  Goach.,  S.  198,  and  Sdmeck^bwrger's  artiolo 
in  the  Studien  und  Kiitikeu,  1SD3,  K  4, 
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in  the  minds  of  believers,  as  peculiar  to  them  (expressed  hy  u^veiv 
in  John'a  language),  it  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  rather  as  a  sud- 
den, momentary  one,  which  is  then  succeeded  by  other  dry,  and,  as  it 
were,  apiritleea  periods,  such  as  appeared  afterwards  in  the  life  of 
the  Baptist.  (See  note  on  Matth.  xiv  1,  ff.)  For  this  reason  the 
formula  h»  mh^  i^,  the  hand  of  Jehovah  upon  one,  ia  freciuently  ap- 
plied to  the  inspired  moments  of  the  prophets,  to  denote  the  violent 
and  sudden  ehM^cter  of  the  influence.  Such  formulas  are,  of  course, 
not  used  of  Jesus,  because  divine  things  were  not  manifested  to  him 
at  single  moments  of  his  life  ;  but  he  himself  was  the  one  eternal 
manifestation  of  the  Divine— the  Word.  (On  the  relation  of  ^^/m 
and  Aoyof,  which  imply  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  the  relation 
of  UjeadflL  and  dvai,  see  note  on  John  i.  1.) 

The  object  of  the  Baptist's  preaching,  which  is  not  specified  in 
Matth.  iil  1,  Luke  describes  more  definitely,  by  designating  it,  in 
iii.  3,  paTme/m  fmravoia^,  a  baptism  of  repentance.  (See  Matth.  iii. 
11,  where  John  says,  fiaTrri^b}  ek  lierdvotav.)  MsTdvota,  repentance, 
change  of  mind,  denotes  here  the  result  of  the  law  in  its  effect  on 
the  mind.  By  its  form  of  inflexible  requirement,  it  rouses  to  a  sense 
of  weakness,  and  to  a  longing  for  a  power  sufficient  to  satisfy  it,  It 
ifli  therefore,  in  fact,  a  change  of  mind  {vov^)  in  its  deepest  vital 
principle.  Considered  in  itself,  indeed,  it  is  something  merely  nega- 
tive, which  stands  in  need  of  a  positive  element  to  complete  it ;  and 
this  is  the  Spirit,  whom  Christ  obtained,  and  whom  men  receive  by 
fiiith.  This  is  conveyed  in  the  additional  clause  in  Luke  iii.  3,  and 
Mark  i.  4,  slf  a^isaiv  diiopriiiv,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  John's 
preaching  was  not  itself  to  efifect  the  remission,  but  to  prepare  for 
that  remission,  which  was  to  be  accomphshed  by  Christ.  It  is  not 
inappropriate  therefore  to  supply  i^x^iiivjjv,  coming,  future.  (On 
this  point  see  note  on  Acts  xis.  4,  where  Paul  instructs  the  disciples 
of  the  Baptist  in  the  import  of  their  baptism.) 

Matth.  iii  2.— The  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  put  for- 
ward as  a  motive  for  repentance,  since  it  excluded  persons  in  their 
natural  unchanged  state  of  heart.  (The  perfect  ijyyiKs,  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  present  sense  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is,  the  kingdom  of 
Gfod  is  already  present — that  is,  m  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  who 
represents  it,  and  of  whom  John  says  :  ji^o^  ijjiMV  ecttjksv,  bv  iftst^  . 
ovtc  otdare,  there  standeth  one  among  you,  etc.    John  i.  26.) 

The  phrase  0aaiXeia  tuv  odpavwv,  kingdom  of  heaven,  does  not 
occur  except  in  Matthew.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  we  flnd  (Jaaaeia  inmi- 
pavfof,  heavenly  kingdom.  The  more  common  phrase  is  jlamXeia  rov 
eeov,  rov  Xpirrrtw,  Ungdom  of  God,  of  Christ,'^  or  simply  fJmiXeia, 

'  It  is  very  seldom  tliat  the  phrase  jiaatleia  tou  vloi  tov  dvdpuKuii  ia  put  fbr  ^aaiXeia 
toS  XpifjTov,  aa  in  Matth.  xiii. 41.  In  the  passage Markxi.  10, ^aaileia  tov  Ha^id  oeour^ 
.inasmuch  aa  David  is  riewad  aa  a  type  of  Messiah  the  king. 
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Oeov  teing  left  to  be  supplied  (Luke  xii.  32,  and  frequently).  In 
the  Old  Testament,  the  expression  □■jMon  rvisVia,  or  a-'fihK  nw'tso,  does 
not  occur,  nor  does  it  appear,  except  in  the  later  Jewish  writings. 
In  the  Apocrypha  we  meet  with  jiaoiMa  6e.ov  as  early  aa  Wisdom  x. 
10,  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  pervades 
the  whole  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  appears  in  ita 
most  mature  form  in  the  prophets.  See  Isa.  ii.  1-4  ;  Micah  iv.  3, 
ff. ;  Isa.  xi.  1,  S. ;  Psalm  Ixxxv.  11,  12  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  ff. ;  xxxi.  81, 
£f. ;  xxxii.  37,  ff. ;  xxxiii.  14,  S. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  ff. ;  xxxvii.  24, 
ff.)  Daniel  describes  the  expected  holy  state  of  thinga/which  all 
the  prophets  regarded  as  future,  expresdy  as  a  kingdom  of  everlaat- 
ing  duration.  (Dan.  ii.  44  ;  vii.  14,  27.)  Just  as  the  Messiah  also 
is  often  described  as  a  king  (in  which  respect  David  is  especially  re- 
garded as  his  type,  Dan.  ix.  25 ;  Psalm  ii.  6  ;  Zoch.  xiv.  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  24.)  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  anticipated  kingdom  of 
God,  as  presented  in  the  Old  Testament,  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  New.  The  idea  of  a  kingdom  necessarily  implies  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  governor  and  the  governed.  But  in  the  kingdom  of 
,  G-od  the  divine  will  appears  ae  ruling  absolutely.  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, as  in  the  sinful  world  the  wUl  of  God  is  conceived  as  being 
Bubordmated,  the  period  of  his  absolute  rule  must  yet  be  future. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  therefore,  forms  a  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of 
sin,  or  of  ita  representative,  the  ruler  of  thia  world,  apx<->v  tov  Kdofwv 
TffVTov.  The  coming  of  the  former  kingdom  involves  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  :  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  limits  the  influence 
of  the  former.  But  as  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  prophecies  does 
not  usually  develope  the  ideas,  which  are  the  subjects  of  its  contem- 
plation, and  especially  does  not  prcaent  them  in  their  gradual  un- 
folding in  successive  agea,  but,  as  it  were,  concentrated  in  a  single 
picture  ;  so  also  with  its  declarations  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  prophetic  communications  contain  lively  dehneationa  of 
it,  agreeably  to  which  the  dominion  of  sin,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, is  depicted  as  overthrown,  and  the  dominion  of  God,  and  his 
will,  established  ;  but  as  the  external  and  internal  are  not  kept  per- 
fectly distinct  by  them,  but  are  blended  together,  succession  of  time 
is  also  particularly  neglected  ;  the  great  outline  of  the  world's  spirit- 
ual progress  is  drawn  at  once  in  grand  perspective,  and  events  sepaiv 
ated  by  wide  intervals  of  time  are  brought  into  juxtaposition.  "What 
ia  included  m  the  Old  Testament  aa  a  germ,  appears  m  the  New  in  its 
free  expansion,  and  thus  first  reveals  m  its  fulnesa  the  fundamental 
idea  which  it  includes.  The  kingdom  of  God  appears,  accordingly, 
aa  a  kingdom  always  existing— established  among  fallen  men  con- 
temporaneously  with  the  first  announcement  of  the  Gospel— typi- 
cally represented  in  the  Mosaic  theocracy— bestowed  in  Christ  essen- 
tially complete  in  its  conception— «ince  then  secretly  advancing 
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in  the  soula  of  men — destined  to  a  final  conquest  over  every  thing, 
and  to  penetrate  harmoniously  ail  forms  both  of  outward  and 
inward  life  throughout  creation.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  New  .Testament  Scriptures  unfold  this  idea  of  the  kingr 
dom  of  God,  they  distinguish,  first,  clearly  between  its  external  and 
internal  character.  In  the  latter  relation,  the  kingdom  of  God  ap- 
pears according  to  the  New  Testament  conception  as  actually  pre- 
sent, not  merely  in  the  person  of  the  S&viour  Mmself,  but  also  in  Mb 
believing  followers,  who  were  translated  into  the  spirit  of  his  life.  In  ■ 
the  spirit's  inner  life  and  consciousness— «.  e.,  in  faith,  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  divine  is  realized.  We  find  it  thus  viewed  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  soul,  in  Luke  xvii.  21 :  ^  ^aaiXeia  tuv  Q&ov 
ivTog  ijmv  loTw.  (See  Eom.  xiv.  17.)  But  in  its  ecctemall  relation, 
the  kingdom  of  God  appears  in  the  New  Testament  also  as  yet 
future,  and  still  an,  object  of  desire.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  the 
,  principle  which  secures  an  immediate  dominion  in  the  depths  of  the 
inward  life,  strives  for  an  unconditional  supremacy  over  aU  its  out- 
ward relations.  But  the  extension  of  this  divine  dominion  in 
Christ  to  externa]  circumstances,  is  gradual,  and  hence  even  believers 
must  hope  only  for  its  gradual  realization.  In  its  relation  to  ex- 
ternal things,  we  find,  however,  a  twofold  modification  of  the  idea 
in  the  New  Testament.  First,  the  sphere  of  hfe  in  which  the 
Christian  element  prevails — -that  is,  the  church— is  conceived  in  its 
visible  form  as  an  external  communion.  In  Hm  respect  the  Idng- 
dom  of  God  itself  is  progressive — -expaiiding  gradually  in  this  sinful 
world — stiU  mixed,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  sinful  elements.  (Sea 
note  on  Matth.  siii,  47,  ff.)  For  it  was  only  in  the  person  of  the 
Saviour  that  the  (iamXeia,  hingdom,  was  exhibited  as  at  once  outward- 
ly and  inwardly  complete.  But  further,  its  external  condition  also 
is  conceived  as  made  to  harmonize  with  the  internal,  and  as  corre- 
spondingly penetrated  by  the  sovereign  will  of  God ;  and  in  this  view 
the  kingdom  appears  absolutely  complete,  but  future,  That  which 
was  first  to  sway  the  souls  of  men,  presents  itself,  in  the  end  aa 
ruling  likewise  in  the  creation.  (Eom.  viii.  19,  ff.)  In  this  respect 
the  (iaoiXua  might  be  Called  ^niyuoq  earthly  (in  contrast  with  ii^ov- 
poi'to?,  2  Tim.  iv.  18)  ;  but  for  wise  reasons  this  epithet  is  not  ap^ 
plied  to  it  ;  the  idea  iteelf,  however,  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  promise,  that  at  the  coming  of  Christ 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  become  externally  prevalent  (see  note  on 
Matt.  XX.  21 ;  xxvi.  29  ;  Luke  xxi.  31 ;  John  xviii.  36.)  In  very 
many  passasjes,  however,  its  internal  and  external  aspects  are  not 
strictly  separated,  but  are  blended  with  greater  generality  and  in- 
definitencss,  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  kingdom  is  then  the 
ideal  future  world  (see  Luke  xxiii.  42,  the  words  of  the  thief),  which, 
as  being  present  in  the  souls  of  behevers,  but  absent  in  its  com- 
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pleteness,  may  be  spoken  of  as  at  once  near  and  distant.— There  is 
another  dmsion  in  the  idea  of  the  Iringdoin  of  God  in  the  Hew  Tes- 
tament, which  is  equally  tmknown  to  the  Old— viz.,  its  relation 
sometimes  to  the  individual,  at  others  to  the  hmnan  race  eotteet- 
imly.  According  to  these  different  relations,  agam,  the  kingdom  is 
represented  sometimes  as  already  come,  at  others,  as  to  come.  For 
in  BO  far  as  that  spiritual  element,  which  in  Christ  diffuses  itsell 
through  mankind,  and  estaMishes  among  them  the  kingdom  of 
God,  has  taken  possession  of  an  mdividual,  to  him  the  kingdom  of 
Sod  is  present,  and  U  is  in  that  kmgdom  ;  yet  even  tor  him  it  is 
stin  to  come,  not  merely  in  so  far  as  the  higher  principle  of  life  ob- 
tains but  a  gradual  control  over  his  faculties,  but  also  in  so  far  os  itis 
destined  to  quicken  the  entire  race,  and  to  meet  his  view  as  mani- 
fested among  them.  The  rebtion  of  the  whole  human  race— viewed 
as  an  individual— is  simHar  ;  for  though  the  kingdom  of  God  (in  the 
church)  exists  in  the  race,  and  the  race  (in  believers  as  its  represent- 
atives) in  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king- 
dom is  still  to  come  with  respect  to  the  race  also. 

Thus  the  one  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  in  the  New 
Testament- alone,  applied  to  different  relations  ;  and  from  the  various 
contrasts  m  which  it  is  placed,  sometimes  one  of  .those  relations  IS 
more  promment,  sometimes  another.  Among  the  great  mass  of  the 
Jews  held  captive  by  the  Pharisaical  spirit,  the  idea  of  an  eitemal 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  prevailed.  In  opposition  to 
this  material  view,  the  Saviour  put  forward  its  ideal  character.  Even 
in  the  apostolic  times  sprung  up  the  germs  of  the  Gnostic  ideahsm, 
which  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Snoiirio,  denied  any  future  real  and  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  divme  dominion.  This  point  had  therefore 
to  be  defended  in  opposition  to  that  heresy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Alexandrine  school  had,  at  a  later  period,  to  oppose  the  .(feoi  aspect 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  rude  millonnarian  views  of  the  ancient 
church ;  and  through  its  iniuence  the  view  was  again  gradually 
foioed  into  the  back-ground— that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  dmne 
to  pursue  its  subduing  and  ruling  course  from  within  to  without— 
from  the  individual  to  the  universal.  The  pure  reoi.sm  of  the  Bible 
points  out  the  medium  between  the  two  false  paths  of  matenatem 
and  spiritualism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  (JiK.a«(..  It  is  not /rem  this 
world,  but  yet  in  the  world  (John  iviii.  36) ;  and  as,  m  the  indi- 
vidual, its  renovating  process  is  from  the  inmost  fountain  of  life  on 
which  it  first  seizes,  to  the  purifying  and  glorification  of  the  body  ; 
BO  it  proceeds  gradually  from  the  individual,  who  at  first  represent 
the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  whole,  raises  the  earth  to  paradisaic 
purity,  and  finally  perfects  the  universe,  as  a  new  heaven  and  anew 
earth.  (2  Pet.  iii.  13  ;  Eev.  xxi.  1.) 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  wo  oast  a  glance  on  the  passage  under 
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consideration  (Matth.  iii  2),  and  ask,  in  what  senae  John  the  Bap- 
tist may  have  understood  the  ""kingdom,"  it  is  most  probable,  that, 
in  his  relation  to  the  law,  he  conceived  of  it  with  the  generality  and 
mdeterminateness  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  without  incorporating 
with  the  idea  any  thing  false.  We  may  concede  a  certain  affinity 
between  John's  notions  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  those  that 
prevailed  among  the  people.  Their  belief  in  its  appearance  as  an 
external  one,  was  not  in  itself  false  ;  for  that  is  in  fact  its  consum- 
mation. Their  error  consisted  in  desiring  its  external,  without  its 
internal  and  more  essential  features.  Thus,  as  the  carnal  roan  raakea 
his  Grod  for  himself,  so  he  makes  his  kingdom  of  God  for  himself 
The  spiritual  man  has  a  spiritual  God,  and  a  spiritual  kingdom  of 
God  ;  but  as  the  true  God  became  man,  so  the  kingdom  of  God, 
or  of  heaven,  comes  down  to  earth,  that  heaven  and  earth  may 
celebrate  a  perfect  reconcihation. 

Ver.  3. — The  Evangelists  establish  the  divinity  of  the  Baptist's 
mission  by  passages  from  the  Old  Testament.  All  four  Evange- 
lists (see  John  i.  23)  quote  the  passage  Isa.  xl.  3-5.  Luke  gives  it 
moat  fully.  In  common  with  the  other  two,  he  follows  tbe  LXX, 
with  slight  variations.  Mark  introduces  Mat  iii.  1  before.it.*  This 
passage,  however,  appears  to  have  first  occurred  to  him  as  parallel, 
while  in  the  act  of  writing  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  be  cites  it  (from 
memory)  with  great  variations,  from  the  LXX,,  and,  on  the  other, 
he  has  also  apphed  the  formula,  iv  'Huotji  tcj  npoiji^T^  to  the  passage 
from  Malachi.  The  transcribers  have  indeed  given  iv  -rolg  Trpoip^raig, 
in  the  prophets,  as  a  correction  ;  but  that  this  reading  is  without 
value  needs  no  proof.  This  passage  of  Mark  is  perhaps  an  unequivo- 
cal sign  that  he  had  documents  before  him,  and  made  ime  of  them. 
He  took  the  formula  of  quotation  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  in- 
serted from  memory  the  words  of  Malachi,  without  changing  the 
formula.")"  The  whole  prophetic  passage  is  founded  on  the  figure  of 
the  triumphal  entry  of  a  king,  for  whom  the  road  is  leveled.  Since 
the  king  and  his  kingdom,  are  alike  spiritual,  the  heights  and  depths 
are  also  to  bo  taken  spiritually,  and  are  to  be  understood  of  those 
mental  states  of  unbelief  and  despair,  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency, 
whibh  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Saviour's  work,  ituv^,  voice,  forms 
an  interesting  contrast  with  X6yof  (John  i,  1.)  In  the  notion  of 
"  word,"  the  idea  is  likewise  included,  which  is  conveyed  hy  the 
articulate  word.     The  "  voice,"  as  such,  denotes  simply  that  which 

*  On  ttiB  passage,  Mai.  iiL  1,  see  further  the  oTjservations  on  Matth.  si.  1 0 ;  Luke  vii. 
27,  where  the  same  quotation  is  adduced,  with  aimilar  variationB,  evidently  indicating  the 
use  of  the  same  soiiroea  of  information. 

f  Hengstenberg'fl  supposition,  in  bis  Christology,  vol.  iii.,  p.  398,  iE,  464,  ff.,  that 
Mark  quoted  the  passage  out  of  Malachi  aa  belonging  to  Isaiah,  tecauBB  the  former  bor- 
rowed it  irora  tlie  latter,  and  Malaohi  is  therefore,  only  the  wador  aeeundarius,  appears 
to  me  to  be  forced.    They  are  atill  the  words  of  Malaohi. 
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awakens,  excites,  John  introdueeii  no  aew  idea  among  mankind. 
He  claimed  supremacy  over  no  peculiar  department  of  life,  to 
which  he  could  have  introduced  men.  He  was  a  mere  organ  for  a 
powerful  spiritual  influence  in  the  spiritual  waste  of  humanity.  He 
awakened  the  sense  of  need,  which  the  Redeemer  satisfied. 

(*(ipay|,  in  Luke  iii.  5,  Q,  =  Tiiippog,  (?)  hoUow  place,  valley.  This 
ia  the  only  place  where  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  op- 
positee  to  it  are  [iow6c  and  opof ,  The  first  of  these  words,  (iovvo^,  is 
found  only  in  Luke  xxiii.  30.  The  LXX.  use  it  for  n??»,  elevation, 
kiU.  On  auTiipLov  rov  Geov,  see  Luke  ii.  30 ;  Acts  xxviii.  28 :  aw-n^pia 
is  used  in  the  same  way,  Luke  i.  69.  In  the  concluding  formula, 
Hiperai  nam  adpS  K.  r.  A.,  the  Evangelist  follows  the  LXX.,  contrary 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  where  the  words  au-njptov  r.  9,  are  wanting.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  64idriaerai  dofa  rov  Kvplov,  which  the  LXX. 
have,  agreeably  to  the  original,  are  omitted  hy  Luke.  In  the  pro- 
phecy, the  Saviour's  work  is  represented,  CLuito  after  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  Old  Testament  representation,  at  once  in  its  comple- 
tion, 

Ver.  4^6. — The  Baptist's  dress  and  manner  of  life  quite  agree 
with  the  portrait  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  I  8,  compared  with  Zech.  xiii, 
4.)  John  lived  and  laboured  in  an  austere  and  strictly  ascetic  man- 
ner. ('A/cpff  is  the  weU-known  large  oriental  locust,  used  as  food  by 
the  poor  ;  Lev.  xi.  22.)  It  was  hy  means  of  this  strict  form  of  life, 
and  the  reproving  severity  of  his  character,  that  the  prophet  roused 
the  slumherers  ;  a  form  from  the  past  seemed  to  have  entered  the 
spiritless  present.  The  voice  of  exclamation  echoed  loudly  through 
the  wilderness  ;  those  who  were  awakened  gathered  round  the 
prophet,  to  gain  ease  for  their  consciences.  The  jSwrmafio^;  baptism, 
and  i^oiMXoyrtmg,  confession,  are  specified  as  the  forms  which  John's 
work  assumed.  Confession  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  condition  of  bap- 
tism, since  it  was  intended  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  type  of  the  coming 
forgiveness  to  be  completed  by  the  Messiah,  which  required  genuine 
repentance,  so  that  where  confession  was  wanting,  baptism  also  was 
refused.  (See  ver.  7,  ff.,  the  rejection  of  the  Pharisees.)  The  con- 
fession, however,  is  not  necessarily  a  special  confession  of  individual 
facts  (though  that  is  not  to  be  excluded  in  particular  cases),  hut  a 
genuine  expression  of  a  felt  need,  cogoiBahle  to  John's  searching, 
prophetic  spirit. 

Ver.  7. — Those  whom  Luke  comprehends  under  the  term  ox^oi, 
multitudes  (excluding  the  few  gincere-minded),  Matthew  describes 
more  definitely  as  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  These  Jewish  sects, 
BO  thoroughly  known  from  the  history  of  the  church,  appear  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  representatives  of  hypocritical  superstition 
and  carnal  unbelief.  Phariseeism,  however,  had  the  deeper  founda- 
tion ;  it  was  based  on  the  Divine  Word,  only  that  traditional  pre- 
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cepta  had  been  associated  with  it.  Although,  therefore,  the 
Pharisees  (taken  collectively)  are  constantly  opposed  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  G-ospels,  because,  by  confound- 
ingthings  external  with  things  internal,  they  had  sunk  into  hypocrisy, 
and  pursued  godliness  as  a  trade ;  yet  there  were  individual  believers 
among  them.  But  Sadduceeism  was  utterly  devoid  of  any  deep 
foimdation,  or  any  Mgh  principle  of  life  ;  pure  worldhness  shews 
itself  in  it,  though  often,  as  it  would  seem,  united  with  a  certain 
kindness  of  disposition.  This  sect  was  hence  ineoasidcrahle,  while 
Phariseeism,  embodying,  ^s  it  did,  something  positive,  was  both 
more  dangerous  in  its  corruption,  and,  in  its  nobler  manifestation, 
more  susceptible  of  a  union  with  the  Gospel  The  New  Testament 
does  not  speak  of  the  Essenes^  partly  because  they  did  not  come  ia 
contact  with  the  public  life  of  the  Jewish  people— partly  because 
their  aim,  though  noble  on  the  whole,  was,  still,  deformed  by  subtle 
errors,  too  dangerous  to  render  them  proper  objects  of  imitation. 
Besides,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  to  set  up  nothing  for  imita- 
tion but  the  Saviour  himself,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  all  that  is 
desirable  is  included.  There  was  no  call  for  positive  opposition  to 
the  Essenes,  since  their  exclusiveness  as  a  sect  rendered  them  un- 
known, except  in  narrow  circles,  and  because  the  best  antidote  to 
their  errors  lay  in  the  principles  of  Christian  trath  itself.* 

The  Baptist's  exhortation  to  the  multitude,  who  wore  under 
Pharisaic  or  Sadduceean  influence,  and  shared  in  the  corruption  oi 
these  sects,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  strict  legal  spirit  which  John  re- 
presents. He  contrasts,  in  the  Spirit,  the  kingdom  of  the  prince  of 
this  world  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  proclaimed  by  him,  and  takes 
the  depraved  minds,  that  hypocritically  pretended  to  purity  of 
heart,  as  types  of  this  evQ  kingdom.  (The  language  yEw^/ioro 
iXi'S'"'^'^  ='^'')'^  "'T*',  Isa.  xiv.  29,  generation  of  vipers,  is  certainly 
harsh  ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  love  plainly  to  call  evil  evU,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  truth,  to  refer  it  to  its  origin.  The  serpent 
denotes  what  is  satanic ;  and  that  Jesus  himself  so  intends  it,  is 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  Matth,  xii.  34  ;  xxiii.  33,  with  John  viii. 
44 ;  Eev.  xx.  2.)  But  their  subjection  to  the  condemnation  of  God 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  (see  note  on  Acts  xiii.  10, 11);  the 

*  A  coireot  Tiewof  tlia  Eaaonaio  aoct,  which  had  all  the  fonlls  common  among  Separ- 
BfJsts,  particulariy  secret  arrogance  and  dependscce  on  good  TrorliB,  is  a  BufHcient  refuta-, 
tiOD  of  the  soUan.  that  Jesna  had  been  brought  up  in  thsir  schools.  That  our  Lord  knew 
them,  is  beyond  a  doubt,  since  Galilee  was  their  stronghold;  that  their  esistenee  may 
have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  him.  ia  likewise  highly  probable  ;  only  we  muat  never 
forgot  that  the  development  of  tha-Saviour'soharacterwaa  purely  internal,  influouceii only 
by  spiritual  streams  from  above;  that  therefore  nothing  can  have  been  adopted  by  hhu 
from  the  Eaaenes.  Christ  brought  down  into  the  world  a  prinoipleofspiritoalJife,  different 
as  heaven  and  earth  from  Baaenism,  and  every  other  human  form  of  religious  life — a 
principle  which  invariably  exerdsed  a  positive  inHuenoe  on  what  surrounded  it 
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exhortation  which  follows  in  ver.  8  ehews  clearly  the  wish,  that  they 
may  cease  to  he  what  they  are.  But,  as  such,  they  necessarily  come 
under  the  Divine  condemnation.  The  passage,  therefore,  involves 
the  doctrine  of  the  poasibiHty  of  the  generation  of  vipers  being 
transformed  into  children  of  Q-od  by  repentance  and  feith.  ('Opy^ 
lieXXovaa,  for  which  &pytj  ipxoitsvrj  in  put  in  1  Thess.  i.  10,  expresses 
the  idea  of  God's  punitive  justice  ;  hence  the  d-KonaXv^i^  t%  dpy?jg 
i^Kptar.^.  See  Kom.  i  18.  In  John's  exhortation,  agreeably  to 
the  Old  Testament  form  of  conception,  the  last  judgment  liaxdri] 
Kpiaic]  is  considered  as  concurrent  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  as  his  iirst  and  second  coming  are  not  here  separated.  On 
ifyyij  r.  6.,  see  note  on  Matth.  xviii  34. 

Yer.  8.— These  words  of  reproof  in  John's  discourse  are  followed 
by  words  of  exhortation,  which  urge  the  necessity  of  the  manifesta- 
tion in  actual  life  of  genume  repentance.  Luke  iii.  11.  ff.,  contains 
the  comment  on  the  works  which  the  Baptist,  from  his  point  of  view, 
demanded.  (The  phrase,  KopTrbg  -r^f  jisravoia^  afiof,  occurs  once  more, 
■with  some  variation,  m  Acts  xxvi.  20.  The  reading  Kapnovg  in  Mat- 
thew is  spurious  ;  it  was  probably  derived  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  Luke. 

Ver.  9.— John  contrasts  the  boasting  of  external  advantages  with 
the  practical  evidencing  of  that  sincerely  repentant  disposition  re- 
quired by  him.  (M^  do^re,  think  not,  in  Matthew  is  no  more  super- 
fluous than  li^  dp^aOe,  begin  not,  in  Luke.  The  former  is  to  be 
miderstood  of  the  fancied  right,  which  the  Pharisees  imagined  they 
possessed,  to  boast  of  their  descent  from  Abraham  ;  the  latter,  of  their 
beginning  with  self-sufficiency  and  vanity  to  plume  themselves  on  that 
right,  both  aloud  in  the  presence  of  men,  and  in  their  own  minds.) 
Bein"  a  child  of  Abraham,  is  spoken  of  as  the  substance  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  the  theocracy.  In  its  true  import,  this  descent 
was  not  so  much  an  advantage  in  itself,  as  a  stronger  obligation  to 
a  godly  life  and  walk.  Where  this  obligation  was  left  unfulfilled, 
the  supposed  advantage  was  turned  to  a  disadvantage.  (See  Kom. 
ii.  28,  29 ;  iv.  16,  on  the  ideal  conception  of  being  a  child  of  Abra- 
ham, and  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the  theocracy.)  In  oi-der  to 
teach  them  properly  to  estimate  the  value  of  natural  descent,  the 
Baptist  refers  to  the  free  grace  of  Grod.  As  it  was  purely  of  grace 
to  have  been  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  theocracy,  so  the  Almighty 
can  reject  those  who  shew  themselves  unworthy  of  such  grace,  and 
"call  others  who  were  far  ftom  his  promises.  ('Eyeipaj,  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  those  who  were  born  children  of  Abraham,  involves  theh 
rejection.)  The  words :  dvvarai  6  0£Of  &k  rSyv  Xidi^v  rovruv  iyapat 
riicva  T^  'k^padf}.,  God  is  able,  etc.,  do  certainly  admit  of  being  un- 
derstood figuratively  of  the  heathen  ;  just  as  in  the  passage  before 
us,  the  ^' trees"  denote  the  Jews  in  that  Pharisaical  sect  which  was 
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going  onward  to  destruction.  But  ther  added  rovrbyv,  tJicse,  corapels 
us,  doubtiosa,  to  understand  tbem.of  the  stones  lying  on  the  banta 
of  Jordan,  iii  which  case  the  parallel  with  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked.  Aa  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  eai-th,  so  he  can  even  now  form  men  out  of  stones. 

Ver.  10. — To  enforce  the  exhortation,  the  time  is  represented  as 
a  decisive  one.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  parallel  is  drawn  between 
the  moral  world  and  the  physical  in  the  same  way  aa  here  (Psalm  i 
3 ;  Isa.  vi.  13)  ;  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  very  frequent.  (Matth. 
Tji.  19  ;  Kom.  xi.  17.)  The  time  ofharvest  is  that  of  decision  (ffp/mf), 
when  the  chief  question  is  of  fruit.  The  fruit  required  here  was 
outward  righteousness  {Stmioiriw]),  and  genuine  inward  repentance  . 
(jisrdvoia?)  (YMn,6irr6aeat,,  elg  mip  jidXXeaQai,  are  emblems  of  the  6py^, 
ver.  7.)  In  Luke  iii.  11-15,  there  follows  an  expansion  of  John's 
address  peculiar  to  that  Evangelist.  It  reveals  plainly  the  Baptist's 
legal  position.  He  recommends  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  law ; 
"  the  voice  of  him  who  crieth  in  the  wilderness"  penetrates  not  the 
domain  of  faith  and  love.  He  directed  to  doing  only,'as  those  who 
asked  for  instruction  put  only  the  question.  What  shall  we  do  ?^ 
(U.(ta^aei.v  in  ver.  13,  ~  toa;  exigere  scil.  <p6pov,  to  exact  triiute. — Aiaadu, 
to  frighten,  to  exact  ly  terror. — SvKo/JHivTiu  denotes  properly  "  to 
perform  the  part  of  a  petty  and  false  informer ;"  then  "  to  be  greedy," 
"  avaricious,"  see  Luke  xis.  8..)  As  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  Baptist,  appears  his  childlike  humihty,  which  is  intimated  in 
the  following  verses,  but  which  John,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his 
Gospel,  portrays  carefully  for  special  reasons.  Even  in  John's  life- 
time, his  disciples  would  have  him  to  be  the  Christ ;  but  he  himself 
humbly  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  and  pointed  his  followers  to 
the  Saviour.  Against  his  own  will,  his  later  self-willed  disciples 
(the  Sabeans)  made  him  the  historical  prop  of  their  sect, 

Ver.  11. — Disclaiming  for  himself  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Baptist  points  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  He  calls  him  :  d-nlab> 
fiov  ipxijisvoq,  one  coming  after  me,  leaving  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance undetermined.  The  Evangelist  John,  who  had  special  reason 
to  be  more  circumstantial  regarding  the  declarations  of  the  Baptist 
as  to  his  relation  to  the  Saviour  (see  on  this  point  notes  on  John  i. 
19,  ff. ;  iii.  27,  if.),  mentions  facts,  which  prove  that  John  had  a 
deep  and  true  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  and  his  work.  Matthew 
notices  particularly  this  point  only  in  the  Baptist's  words,  that  Jesus 
possessed  a  greater  spiritual  power  {lo^p6Tep6^  jiov  iariv.)  He  there- 
fore represents  John's  relation  to  the  Saviour  as  that  of  a  servant  to 
his  master.  (The  vmS'^iiara  '/.vaai,  or  ^amo^eiv,  to  loose  or  carry  tfie 
sandals,  is  put  for  menial  service  in  general.)     But  the   Baptist 

•  Compare  the  New  Teatament  answer  to  tlia  question,  What  ahall  we  do?  in  Aola 
p.  21. 
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marks  especially  the  superiority  of  the  Messiah,  in  reference  to  hia 
baptism.  (See  note  on  John  i.  25,  ff.)  He  contrasts  the  baptism  of 
water  {iv  vSart  (ia^nri^uv)  with  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  (i3a7r- 
ri^uv  h  -Tveviiari  dylu  sal  -nvpt.)  We  might  feel  tempted'  here  to 
join  m>p,^e,  with  nvevim,  spirit;  so  that  either  fire  should  appeal 
as  a  concomitant  (as  if  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  would  be  accom- 
panied by  fiery  appearances,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost)  ;  or  nvEvfM, 
spirit,  be  taken  as  ijiialifying  irvp, Jire,  {=:-nvp  ■nv&vfia.Tt.Kw,  a  spirit- 
ual Jire),  fire,  as  the  more  powerful  element,  being  contrasted  with 
water.  But  the  passages,  Matth.  xx.  22  ;  Luke  xii,  50,  appear  to 
me  to  favour  the  ancient  distinction  of  a  threefold  baptism  {fluminia, 
Jlaminis,  sanguinis.)'^  In  this  the  Saviour  appears  as  the  type  of 
believers,  who,  like  himself,  if  not  outwardly,  yet  inwardly,  must  all 
pass  through  the  consummating  baptism  of  blood.  In  the  triple 
elements  of  baptism — viz.,  water,  spirit,  and  fire,  there  is  intimated 
a  gradation  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  in  the  ele- 
ment from  which  it  results.  While  the  lowest  stage,  baptism  with 
water,  implies  external  purification,  from  sin,  and  repentance,  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  refers  to  the  inward  cleansmg  in  faith  (the 
Holy  Spirit  being  conceived  of  as  the  regenerating  principle,  John 
iii.  1,  ff. ;  Acts  i.  5) ;  and  lastly,  the  baptism  of  fire  expresses  the 
consummation  and  complete  triumph  of  the  new  and  higher  hfe  in 
its  peculiar  nature. 

Ver.  12. — The  exhortation  concludes,  very  appropriately,  with  a 
renewed  admonition  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kplacg,  judgment  (ver.  10), 
the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  Messiah's  ofiice.  The  act  of 
judging  is  here  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  winnowing  of 
chaff  and  wheat.  The  same  figure  occurs  in  Jer.  xv.  7  ;  Luke  xxii, 
31.  {Ov  h  T§  %£(pi  avToii  =  'it;2  luis.  Urvov  =  vaimus,  ventilabrtim. 
'Axvpov  =  fa,  Psalm  i.  4.  On  -rrvp  dafiearov,  see  note  on  Mark  ix.  44.) 
In  the  concluding  verses  in  Luke  iii.  18-20,  the  Evangelist  calls 
these  addresses  of  the  second  Elijah  a  ebayjeXi^sadai,  hringing  good 
news  (ver.  18),  inasmuch  as  they  treated  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 

•  De  WelU  is  altogether  wrong  in  taking  Tnip  to  denote  panishraent,  for  tlie  idea  of 
baptism  does  not  admit  of  any  reforance  to  punishment.  It  is  ajways  subservient  to  sal- 
vation. [May  not  fire  and  spirit  point  propbetically  to  Aola  ii.  ?  Wlieo,  did  the  apoatlea 
receive  the  ChrisdoiB,  baptism,  as  a  Bymbol  of  regeneration,  if  not  at  the  Pentecost  7  (Acta 
L  5.)  Then  oama  in  place  of  the  inward  re^aniimce  the  external  spirit  (aa  res  sacramenti), 
and  in  place  of  water,  fire  (as  signum  Bacrsniantale.)  And  by  this  spiritual  baptism  were 
theyprepared  to  administer  the  ordinary  Christian  baptism  (that  of  water  and  spirit.)* 
-[E. 

•  I  Olink  neither  of  the  above  Biplanaaona  oorreot  Join  Is  dlacrlminatlng  Chriat'a  offiao  and  work 
ftom  llB  own  M  Mgher  nnS  more  profoundl)'  saarohing  and  aplrltual.    For  this  he  makes  itso  of  the  ilia 

Iiaptlani  and  gpneral  wort  lo  his.  He  Is  not,  I  thiolt,  epeafcing  of  the  Saviour's  bapliam  of  bslioTera  par- 
acularly,  but  of  tha  general  aearcMng,  diaoriminatlng  character  of  bis  wnrk.  This  ha  indloatea  by  oom. 
blnli^  wiUi  spirit  the  sabtle,  purifying,  poworfol  elanent^  fire.  Da  Walte's  eiplanation  embracas  a 
part  of  Ui«  trutb,  but  not  th«  vhde  of  it.— tX 
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siah,  and  even  of  hie  presence,  (John  i.  26.)  Luke's  incidental  ob- 
Bervations  on  the  Baptist's  imprisomnent  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
occasioned  hj  a  document  used  by  him,  in  which  John's  subsequent 
fortunes  were  narrated.  Lulie ,  mentions,  by  anticipation,  in  this 
place,  what  occurred  long  after.  (See  note  on  Matth,  xiv,  1,  £f.,  for 
a  fuller  discussion.) 


§  2.  The  Bapeism  op  Christ, 

(Mata.  iu.  13-11 ;  Mark  L  9-11 ;  Luke  iiL  21-23 ;  Jolin  i.  32-34.) 

The  fact  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  John  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing, as  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  less  is  blessed  by  the  better  (Heb. 
vii.  7) ;  but  here  the  reverse  takes  place  As  before  observed,  that 
which  specially  distinguishes  baptism  ftom  mere  lustrations,  is,  that 
one  party  appears  as  the  baptizer,  the  other  as  the  baptized  ;  and 
the  baptizer,  so  to  speak,  elevates  the  baptized  into  his  own  element 
of  life.  Now,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  wealter  can  raise  the  stronger 
to  a  higher  stage  of  life,*  John  himself  was  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  inappropriateness  of  Christ's  being  baptized  by  him  (ver.  14), 
and  acknowledged  that  be  rather  stood  in  need  of  a  higher  baptism 
from  Jesus.  Objectively  viewed,  this  was  quite  right ;  but  by  the 
divine  dispensation,  which  assigns  the  limit  to  every  thing,  and  thus 
also  to  each  individual's  course  of  life  (without  prejudice  to  liberty, 
which  has  its  expansion  within  the  assigned  limits),  John  was  not 
called  for  the  New  Testament ;  he  formed  the  completion  of  the 
Old  ;  and,  like  Simeon  (Luke  ii,  25,  £E,)  beheld  the  Messiah  without 
experiencing  his  regenerating  efficacy  in  himself ;  he  was  saved,  like 
the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  through  faith  in  the  coming  Sa- 
viour. For  though  John  beheld  Christ,  yet  redemption  was  still 
future  to  him,  since  Christ's  work  was  not  completed  till  after  the 
death  of  the  Baptist.  It  was,  therefore,  part  of  John's  humility, 
that,  taking  his  stand  purely  and  simply,  he  baptized  Jesus  ;  a  for- 
mal refusal  to  baptize  him  would  have  been  false  humility — a  want 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  which  had  ordained  this  relation  be- 

*  Tli9  essential  feature  of  baptism  should  not,  pBchapa,  be  sought  bo  much  in  (he  re- 
lation between  the  baptizer  and  the  baptized,  aa  between  the  latter  and  God,  of  whom 
the  baptiaer  is  but  an  instrument.  It  is  not  the  raising  of  the  baptized  into  tho  sphere  of 
the  htptker  which  eesentialiy  oharacterizos  baptisuj ;  but  that  he  b^ore  God  bwies  himedf 
intodecUh  as  one  laden  with  ffuilt,  in  order  to  arise  againjrom  death  as  a  new,  ^vinely  bora 
man.  The  Jew  who  submitted  to  John's  baptiam,  acknowledged;  "I  bave  deserved 
death ;  I  need  a  new  life."  Christ  in  his  baptiani,  declared ;  "  I  will,  laden  with  the  guilt 
of  humanity,  descend  into  death,  and  aa  a  glorified  conqueror  will  ariae  from  it."  Thus 
his  baptism  by  John  waa  a  type  and  prophecy  of  the  real  baptiam  of  death  aad  reaurrec- 
.tion,  and  for-  .  the  real  connecting  lint  between  John's  baptiam  and  Christian  baptism 
(Matth.  x^.viii.  19.)    Such  is  lie  simplest  explanation  of  Christ's  baptisui. — [S. 
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tween  John  and  Chriat.  The  words  of  Jesus  :  ovtw  npe-riov  ^ariv  ^juv 
nXTjpSiaat  ndaav  dtKawmvijv,  thus  it  becometk  us,  etc.  (Matth.  iii.  15), 
give  the  key  to  the  understaudrng  of  it.  The  term  duuuoavvTj,  right- 
eousness (the  meanings  of  which  will  be  treated  connectedly  in  note 
on  Eom.  iii.  21),  denotes  here  6iicaiov,  what  the  law  demands.  The 
words  contain,  therefore,  the  general  principle  on  which  the  Saviour 
',  and  wliich  John,  too,  had  to  follow  on  this  occaBion — viz., 
e  all  legal  ordinances  as  divine  iaatitiitions.  This,  was  not, 
indeed,  the  conseqnencp  of  any  internal  necessity  (for  which  reason 
npinm'  ion  is  Used,  and  not  ^d  or  XP^^^'"  ^X^\  but  a  propriety,  and  a 
propriety  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  ;  the  opposite  would  have 
been  a  disturbing  of  the  harmony  of  life.  As,  therefore,  Jesus  was 
in  all  things  yevopsvof  ^to  vofiov,  subjected  to  law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  he  must 
submit  to  John's  baptism,  thus  establishing  it  as  divine  ;  by  God's 
will  that  was  to  be  also  the  moment  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Sphit — his  solemn  inauguration  as  the  Messiah  King.^  The  bap- 
tism of  Jesus  stands,  therefore,  on  a  level  with  h^  undergoing  cir- 
cumcision and  the  purification.  (See  note  on  Luke  ii.  21,  22.)  The 
Mediator  himsoli'  took  part  in  the  sacrifices  and  the  other  atoning 
rites  ordained  by  God  in  the  temple  service,  until,  by  his  one  sacri- 
fice on  the  cross,  he  had  made  the  repetition  of  all  other  sacrifices 
superfluous.  According  to  God's  promise  (John  i.  33),  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  coincided  with  John's  baptism  with  water,  to  which 
Jesus  submitted  ;  the  former,  of  course,  could  not  come  through  the 
medium  of  John,  it  was  rather  a  sign  {ariixeiw,  n^tt)  for  John  himself,. 
by  which  he  might  infallibly  recognize  the  promised  Messiah.  By 
tliis  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  the  gradual  development  of  the  human 
consciousness  in  Jesus  attained  its  height,  and  that  fulness  of  power 
was  imparted  to  him  which  was  requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
office  as  a  teacher.  Even  the  pure  offspring  "of  the  Spirit  needed 
the  anointing  of  the  Spirit ;  it  was  not  till  his  human  nature  (the 
ip^XV)  was  strengthened  to  bear  the  plenitude  of  the  Spirit,  that  it 
was  abidingly  filled  with  power  from  above.  The  baptism,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  sublime  season,  when  the  character  of  the  ,Xpi(7rdf, 
hitfa,  which  was  dormant  (as  it  WQie,  potentia)  in  the  .gradually  de- 
veloping child  and  youth,  now  (actu)  came  forth  and  expanded  it- 
self ;  the  baptism  is  the  inauguration  of  the  Messiah,  primarily  for 
himself  and  John.f 

•  The  law  required  not  that  he  should  submit  himsslf  to  John's  haptiam ;  but  it  did 
require  that  on  expiation  skoiiM  ie  oflared,  and  his  willingness  to  offer  this  was  expressed 
by  Christ  in  the  symbolical  rite  of  baptism.  The  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  aUarJied  itself  to 
this  expression,  hut  fbrmecl  no  part  of  it — [B. 

\  Compare  the  remarkable  words  In  JasHa,  dial,  evua  Tryph.  Jvd.,  p.  228.  X/xordc 
Si  d  KUt  yeycivjiTai  nai  lari  ttou,  d^wtjrnc  lari  nai  oiiSi  oiroc  Jru  ^qutdi'  MuTarai,  ni6i 
fxei  iHiiapiv  Tiva,  /icxP'f  "I'  i^S'^''  'H?.inr  xp'op  airbv  not  ^ai>£/iSv  jrudi  n-ojijo^.  Though 
the  Messiah  has  been  borit  ami  Uves,  Im  is  niikmiim,,  mid  does  ml  iwen  /jnoio  ftmse^  riar  Tina 
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Ver.  13. — ^According  to  Marfa  account  (i.  9),  our  Savionr  ap- 
pears to  hare  coatinued  at  Nazareth  till  the  time  of  His  public  ap- 
pearance. The  inner  life  in  him  was,  douhtlees,  silently  and  secretly 
unfolding  itself.  But  when  the  hour  was  come,  which  the  Spirit 
within  gave  him  to  know  with  induhitahle  certainty,*  he  came  to 
John  at  the  Jordan  (on  the  locality,  see  note  on  John  i.  28,  29),  in 
order  to  he  introduced  hy  this  messenger  of  God. 

Ver.  14,  15. — The  important  conversation  between  Jesns  and 
John,  before  the  baptism,  is  narrated  by  Matthew  only.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  an  understanding  of  John's  relation  to  the 
Saviour  ;  and  Matthew  gives,  even  in  this  communication,  a  proof 
of  the  importance  and  originality  of  his  peculiar  sources  of  informa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  discourses. 

Ver.  16, 17. — The  process  of  John's  baptism  of  Christ  is  not  mi- 
nutely detailed ;  whether  the  Baptist  uttered  any  words,  or  what 
words,  over  Jesus,  is  left  unnoticed.  We  are  told  only  what  took 
place  after  the  baptism  was  over — that  is,  at  the  emersion  out  of  the 
water  .(dvsfki  dirb  tov  vdarog).  That  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  did 
not  take  place  before,  the  submersion,  perfectly  accords  with  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  action  (see  Eom.  vi.  1,  ff.),  which  is  not  indeed 
in  itself  applicable  to  John's  baptism,  but  which  the  Saviour,  by  his 
baptism,  typically  imparted  to  the  action.  The  one  part  of  the  action 
— ^the  submersion — represents  its  negative  aspect — viz.,  the  taking 
away  of  the  old  man  (Eom.  vi.  4);  the  other — the  emersion — denotes 
its  positive  aspect — viz.,  the  appearance  of  the  new  man ;  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  therefore  be  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  latter.  Luke  adds  (iii.  21),  that  Jesus  prayed, 
which  must  be  understood  of  being  absorbed  in  inward  devotion. 
After  the  emersion,  these  three  circumstances  constitute  the  progress 
of  the  action— the  opening  of  the  heavens,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
the  utterance  of  the  voice.  But  that  aU  this  did  not  pass  as  a  spec- 
tacle before  the  assembled  multitude,  but  was  seen  by  OJmst  and 
John  alone,  is  clearly  implied  in  Matth.  iii.  16  {dve^ixOriaav  avrS  ol 
ffiipavoC),  and  in  John  i,  32.  Spiritual  eyes  are  needful  for  the  con- 
templation of  spiritual  transactions ;  he  only  who  possessed  auch, 
was  in  a  condition  to  behold  the  working  of  the  Spirit.  A  vague 
and  undefined  emotion,  awakened  by  the  mighty  worldng  of  the 
any  poiuer,  imUl  Eliaa  shaU  come  and  amiM  him  and  make  him  known  lo  all.  (See  note 
Ott  Matth.  xvji.  10,  ff.)  At  tie  close  of  Christ's  ministry  (sae  note  on  John  xii.  28),  a 
Bimiiar  public  approval  of  Mm  took  place  by  a  TOJoe  from  heaven ;  bo  that  the  same  event 
forms  alike  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  hia  public  life. 

*  It  is  quite  an  erroQsous  notion,  that  Jeaus  made  hia  pulilic  appearance  in  conse- 
quence Of  an  exactly  calculated  and  carefully  formed  plan.  His  inward  life  obeyed  only 
the  direction  of  his  heavenly  Father ;  what  he  saw  him  do,  that  the  Son  also  did.  There 
was,  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  the  dearest  consoiousnees  of  what  he  did ;  but  all  caloula- 
Hon  and  human  forming  of  plans  must  be  conceived  as  exclnded,  because  it  trenches  upon 
Christ's  direct  oneness  of  life  with  God. 
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Spirit,  may  have  pervaded  the  multitudo  at  the  sublime  iostant, 
when  the  glory  of  heaven  descended  to  earth  ;  but  the  transaction 
itself  was  not  seen  by  them.  (Compare  the  analogous  case  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Acts  ix.  7.)  If  we  thus  transfer 
the  occurrence  to  the  domain  of  the  Spirit,  we  need  not  have  re- 
course either  to  the  historical  interpretation  {which  speaks  of  Jewish 
notions  of  a  brazen  vault  of  heaven,  and  birds  accidentally  ditecting 
their  flight  to^the  place  of  baptism),  or  to  its  mythical  explanation. 
The  Spirit — ^the  invisible  cause  of  all  that  is  visible — contains  in 
himself  the  ground  of  aU  things  ;  the  revelation  and  bestowment 
of  himself  is  a  quality  of  his  nature.  The  opening  of  heaven — the 
region  of  the  Spirit — is,  consequently,  nothing  but  the  revealing  of 
the  world  of  spirits  to  the  spirit.  Every  revelation  is  a  rending  of 
the  heavens — a  descent  of  the  Spirit.  (Isa.  Ixiv.  1 ;  Ezet.  i.  1 ;) 
Acts  vii.  55.)  Far  as  we  ought  to  be  from  viewing  the  opening 
of  the  heavens  materially,  we  should  he  just  as  far  &om  con- 
sidering it  imaginary ;  it  is  a  real  operation  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
apiiit.  For  the  Saviour,  this  opening  of  heaven  waa  an  abiding 
one ;  the  flow  of  his  inner  life  towards  the  eternal  home  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  stream  thence  down  to  him,  never  again  ceased. 
G-radually  during  their  intercourse  with  our  Lord,  tie  disciples 
had  their  spiritual  eye  opened  to  this  relation,  as  they  saw  continu- 
ally heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  Gfod  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man.  (John  i.  52.)  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  is 
therefore  nothing  but  his  bestowment,  which  is  his  very  nature. 
As  love,  G-od  descends,  in  his  Spirit,  into  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
So  also  the  sound  of  the  voice  is  a  necessary  operation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirits— the  author  of  language— speaks  for  the  spirit ;  Jiis  opera^ 
tion  is  nothing  but  word.  What  he  speaks  the  spirit  understands 
immediately  ;  not  by  the  intervention  of  the  physical  ear,  but  by  the 
spiritual  ear — thatis  by  spiritual  susceptibilityof  spiritual  operations.* 

With  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  dove,  the 
word  (Scfet,  as  if,  as,  used  by  all  the  four  EvangeHsts,  shews  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  regarded  only  aa  a  comparison.  The  reality  of 
the  appearance  is,  indeed,  expressly  signified  (jjunaTinS  dSsi,  Luke 
iii,  22) ;  but,  as  a  real  spiritual  phenomenon,  it  was  not  visible  to 
physical  eyes,  and,  consequently,  the  impression  could  only  be  de- 
scribed by  a  comparison  with  visible  things.  According  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  Bible,  certain  mental  characters  appear  expressed 
*  It  is  not  icteniieii  by  thime  remarka  to  assert,  that,  in  the  whole  tranaaction  there 
waa  not  also  something  visible  and  aadible  to  aU.  The  Goapel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
(sea  the  author's  History  of  the  Gospels,  p.  81)  mentioned  an  additional  circnmstance — 
Tia.,  the  visible  appearance  of  fire  at  the  baptism.  As  all  revelations  of  the  divine  take 
place  with  light  and  aplendour,  the  idea  is  not  incorrect ;  only,  it  is  viewed  ma,terially. 
Jast  so  with  the  voice  {see  John  xii.  29),  there  maj  have  been  something  audible 
toa^ 
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in  several  animals,  as  in  the  lion,  the  lamb,  the  eagle,  and  the  ox. 
In  this  system  of  natural  hieroglyphics,  the  dove  denotes  plirity  and 
simplicity,  and  hence  the  spirit  of  purity  may  he  most  fittingly 
compared  with  the  dove.®  The  coming  of  the  Spirit  ^ke  a  dove 
denotes,  coneequcntly,  that  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  of  purity  was 
imparted  to  Jesus,  whereby  he  became  the  purifier  of  mankind. 
He  was  therefore  sealed,  so  to  speak,  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  on  which 
account  the  declaration  of  the  voice  from  heaven  is,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  etc.  That  the  term  Son  of  God  refers  here  to  the 
divine  eternal  nature  of  the  Son,  is  shewn  by  John  i.  34,  In  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  Saviour  himself  was  coasciously  perfected 
in  that  nature,  and  manifested  first  of  all  to  John.  ('Ayanip-df 
—  -fh;,  I^vSoKelv  ev  tivi  =  a  nan.  Nothing  but  his  own  image  is 
well-pleasing  to  God,  and,  consequently,  only  those  who  are  in 
Christ,  Ephes.  i,  6.)  There  are  two  other  points  in  the  account  of  the 
baptism  mentioned  exclusively  by  the  Evangelist  John  (i.  32,)  First, 
the  words  ;  wveviMi  fyetve  iir'  avrov — i.  e.,  •^Wev  In'  airrov  koI  S(teivs, 
the  82)irit  remained  wpon  him — i.  e.,  came  upon  Mm  and  remained. 
In  these  words  the  Evangelist  notices,  in  the  Saviour's  case,  what 
he  usually  insists  upon  as  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tions under  the  New  Testament.  While  in  the  Old  Testament 
mode  of  his  operation  he  reveals  himself  at  particular  moments,  he 
appears  in  the  New,  as  permanently  and  uniformly  efficient.  In 
the  life  of  Jesus  we  find  this  uniformity  of  divine  consciousness 
perfectly  exhibited  ;  while,  in  the  developments  of  life  in  Old  Tes- 
tament saints,  there  was  an  alternation  of  elevated,  and,  as  it  were, 
spiritless  seasons.  Secondly,  the  words :  ovk  ySsiv  avriv,  I,  knew  him 
not  (John  i.  33),  are  remarkable.  They  appear  at  variance,  partly, 
with  the  passage  Matth.  iii.  14,  which  supposes  an  aoquaintance 
between  Jesus  and  John  ;  and,  partly,  with  their  family  relations, 
it  being  scarcely  possible,  while  the  mothers  were  so  intimate,  that 
the  sonS  should  he  unknown  to  each  other.  But  ^d&iv,  knew,  evi- 
dentiy'does  not  stand  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  John  knew 
Jesus  externally,  and  cherished  anticipations  of  his  exalted  destina- 
tion. But  to  gain  divine  indubitable  certainty,  that  it  was  in  the 
person  of  Jeans  that  the  hopes  of  mankind  were  to  be  fulfilled,  re- 
quired express  confirmations,  such  as  to  transcend  aU  subjective 
impressions,  and  the  deceptions  to  which  they  are  liable.  Such  a 
miraculous  sign  was  appointed  him  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
and  this  sign  he  had  at  the  baptism.     (John  i,  33.)f  > 

*  The  comparison  of  the  Spirit  with  tho  dove  ia  founii  in  tiie  Samaritan  and  Babbini- 
cal  writeis  also.  In  the  tract  OfMgigafi,  it  ia  said  on  Gen.  i.  2 ;  "Spiritus  Dei  fferebatur 
super  aaaa,  nt  eolumba,"  The  ^iril  of  God  hovered  over  the  urafer,  Uix  a  dove.  The 
Christian  aecla  probably  derived  the  comparison  from  the  New  Testament. 

\  Aa  John  grew  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  Jesua  in  Galilee,  they  may  not  have  been 
p&sondihj  acquainted.    A  sign  hod  been  promised  to  John  bj  which  he  should  recognize 
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Luke  (iii,  23)  connects  with  He  account  of  the  baptism,  the 
genealogy,  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  popular  notion  (^v  <if  ^vofu^ero), 
he  commences  with  Joseph,  Mary's  hneband,  With,  this  transition, 
Luke  connects  the  important  observation,  that  Jesus  was  thirty 
years  old  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  'Had,  about,  being 
added,  seems  indeed  to  make  the  date  uncertain  ;  but  as  the  age 
of  the  Le^ites'  entrance  on  office  was  fixed  by  Nuinb.  iv.  3,  47,  at 
thirty  years,  and  as  the  Saviour  invariably  adhered  to  the  existing 
ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  conclude  with  probability 
that  the  Saviour  was  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  Yet  there 
is  no  re^on  to  suppose  that  he  exceeded  the  fixed  number ;  in  the 
Saviour's  life  all  is  disposed  according  to  number  and  measure,  and 
it  is  therefore  best  to  adhere  to  the  age  assigned.  The  only  remain- 
ing uncertainty  is,  whether  his  pubhc  appearance  falls  at  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  the  year,  {In  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence, supply  the  verb  SiddcKeiv  with  dpx6fisvo^.  It  is  not  conform- 
able to  the  connexion  to  construe  the  participle  with  iji',  or  &v  with 
dpxojtevog.) 


§  3.  Christ's  Temptation. 

(Matai.iy.  l-ll;  Marki.  11,12;  Lukeiv.  1-18.) 

The  Saviour's  endowment  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  is  most 
appropriately  followed  by  his  steadfastness  in  the  contest  with  the 
evil  one.  It  is  part  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  is  appointed 
to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  his  whole  hfe  on  earth,  there- 
fore, appears  as  a  conflict  with  its  prince.  The  Gospel-history, 
however,  particularizes  two  periods  in  the  hfe  of  Jesus,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  full  and  united  power  of  the  evil  one,  and  overcame. 
These  periods  form  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  his  public 
labours,  and  each  possesses  its  pecuhar  character.  In  the  first  temp- 
tation, at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,®  temptation  ap- 
L  the  Saviour  by  the  avenue  of  desire;  in  the  other,  at  the 
>  of  his  earthly  labours,  by  that  of  the  fear  of  suffering  and 
death.  Every  temptation  appears  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
forms  ;  by  the  conciuest  of  both  alike,  our  Lord  stands  as  the  ideal 
of  perfect  righteousneBS--as  victor  in  the  war  with  sin.  The  naiTa- 
tive  before  us  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  through  the  medium  of 

the  Mee^ah  (John  i.  33,)  But  wteii  Jeaua  came  to  Mm  (Matth.  iii.  14)  Ufore  the  sign, 
the  impreasiOD  of  hia  m^estio  appearance,  and  an  inward  voica  aliia  said  to  him,  "This 
ia  he  I"    And  than  cam©  tbe  agn  as  a  sealing  witness  froni  heaven. — [B. 

*  Even  in  Jewish  theology  the  conception  bad  bean  formed  from  tie  general  idea  of 
IheMesaiali,  that  he  would  have  to  be  tempted  bySatan  just  at  the  commencement  of  hia 
offico.  See  SchSUgen.  Jesus  der  woJwe  Messias;  av,t  der  jii^che  Theahgie  dargeskUt, 
IcipKig,  1148.    Svo.  S.  134,  ff. 
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desire,  makes  it  approach  the  Saviour  in  the  three  principal  forms 
by  which  the  world  uniformly  works — viz.,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life.  (1  John  ii.  16.)  This  narra- 
tive, conseciuently,  exhibits  the  comprehensiveneaa  and  sufEciency  of 
his  victory  over  sin,  and  thus  forms  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
description  of  the  labours  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  in  aU  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  (Heb.  iv.  15.)  The  same 
temptations  of  pleasure,  which  on  this  occasion  met  Jesus  concen- 
trated, and  were  in  this  form  repelled  by  him,  followed  him  indi- 
vidually through  his  whole  earthly  ministry,  assuming  various  forms 
at  various  times.  In  lilte  manner,  temptations  on  the  side  of  pain 
presented  themselves  to  the  Saviour  through  his  whole  earthly  life, 
tin,  at  its  close,  they  assailed  him  in  their  fbU  concentration. 

Our  conception  of  the  evangelical  narrative  of  the  temptation  of 
Christ  is  necessarily  qualified  by  our  views  regarding  the  doctrine 
of  the  devn,  and  of  bad  angels  in  general.  Eeserving  fidler  explana- 
tions on  this  point  for  the  note  on  Matth.  viii.  28,  we  simply  remark, 
that  only  the  most  arbitrary  exegesis  can  deny  the  existence  of  evil 
spirits.  Even  the  Old  Testament  teaches,  though  for  wise  reasons 
obscurely,  that  man  did  not  produce  evil  from  himself,  but  was  ex- 
posed to  its  influence  by  the  seductions  of  a  wicked  power,  a  doc- 
trine essential  to  the  very  idea  of  redemption,  which  supposes  a 
bondage  under  a  foreign  force.  (See  Gen.  iii.  1  ;  Lev.-  xv.  8  ;  Dent. 
xxxii.  17  ;  Psalm  cvi.  37  ;  Job  i  6  ;  Isa.  hv.  16  ;  Zech.  iii.  1.)  In 
the  New  Testament,  Christ  confirms  this  doctrine,  partly  by  uni- 
versally taking  it  for  granted,  as  appears  times  without  number  in 
his  discourses,  that  there  is  ^a  kingdom  of  evil  in  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  good  (see  Matth.  xii.  26,  ff.),  and  partly  by  express  asser- 
tions respecting  it  (Matth.  xiii.  39  ;  John  viii.  44  ;  xiv.  30),  which 
admit  no  other  unprejudiced  exposition.  The  expositor,  then,  who 
feels  himself  compelled  to  mclude  the  existence  of  the  devil  among 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  wiU  be  unable  to 
sanction  explanations  of  the  temptation,  which  understand  the'term 
SidlJoXo^,  devil,  in  Matthevr  and  Luke  (for  which  Mark  has  aaravag) 
of  some  kind  of  human  enemies  or  tempters,  as,  in  the  idea  of 
Christ,  the  idea  of  his  contest  with  evil  in  its  centralized  form  is 
necessarily  included.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Bible  concerning 
Christ's  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  evil,  even  though  we  did  not 
possess  the  narrative  of  the  temptation,  would  lead  to  the  same  idea 
which  is  there  involved.  But  if  these  explanations  are  inadmissible, 
incomparably  more  so  are  those  which  regard  the  temptations  here 
recorded  as  arising  from  within  the  Saviour.  ScMeiermacher  is  not 
wrong  in  saying  :  "  If  Jesus  ever  harboured  any  such  thoughts  (ae 
the  tempter  suggested  to  him),  even  in  the  most  evanescent  man- 
ner, he  would  no  longer  be  Christ ;  and  this  explanation  appears  to 
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me  the  worst  neological  outrage  that  haa  been  committed  against 
him,"  {Versuch  uber  den  Lucas,  8.  54.)  The  absolute  purity  of 
Jesus  admitB  in  no  way  of  an  impure  thought  coming  from 
himself ;  as  the  first  Adam,  according  to  the  profound  narrative  in 
Q-enesis,  was  tempted  from  without,  so  was  the  second  Adam  also 
(1  Cor.  XV.  47),  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  came  off 
victorious.®  SchUiermacher's  own  view,  however,  that  the  tempta- 
tion is  merely  a  parabolical  narrative,  which  was  afterwards  mis- 
understood— which  view  Ullmann  also  (Studien,  H.  1,  S.  59,  ff.) 
approvea^-is  sufficiently  refuted  by  JJsieri  (Studien  1832,  H.  4). 
Undoubtedly  we  possess  here  a  pure  fact,  undistorted  by  mythical  ele- 
ments {BloMerfur  hoh&re  Wahrkeit,  B.  v.,  S.  247,  ff.)  ;  yet  still  sven 
from  the  strictly  biblical  point  of  view  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
we  are  to  conceive  of  an  external  appearance  of  Satan  standing,  as 
it  were  corporeally,  before  Christ.  This  may  be  denied  for  various 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  point  to  no  analogous  fac6  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Kew  ;f  for  the  narrative  in  Gen,  iii,  1, 
take  it  as  we  may,  cannot,  at  least,  be  called  an  appearance  of  the 
devil.  Nor  would  the  fact  be  explained  even  by  assuming  an  outward 
appearance  of  the  prince  of  darkness  ;  for,  assuming  that  Jesus  was 
physically  transported  through  the  air,  it  would  still  be  inconceiv- 
able how  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  could  be  surveyed  from  a 
mountain  J  Besides,  the  words  which  the  tempter  uttered  out- 
wardly, must  be  conceived  to  have  been  united  with  an  inward  in- 
fluence, because,  without  this  there  would  have  been  no  temptation ; 
this  would,  therefore,  be  the  essential  point,  even  on  the  supposition 
of  an  outwaid  appedrance.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtless  most  fitting 
to  lay  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  as  an  internal  one,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  soul ;  we  thus  obtain  a  true  conception  of  it,  and  pre- 
serve all  its  essential  features.  The  temptation  consisted  in  this, 
that  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  This  kingdom  in  the  person  of  its  representative, 
firat  displayed  to  the  Saviour  its  bright  side,  and  endeavoured  to 
seduce  him  from  the  narrow  path  marked  out  for  him  on  earth. 

•  ThBiypotbeaiastaitedbyJf  ve'(  V'S  a  amd  Umbreit's Sivdim,lS31,U.2),ilt>eB 
not  differ  easentially  &om  this  y  w  H  ppis  that  the  temptation  wna  a  dream,  aad 
eomparea  with,  it  Solomon's  drea      1  King  5  ff.    For  if  those  seduetive  thoughta 

coald  have  arisen  in  Ohrist'a  hea  t  th  h  ly  m  a  dream,  his  purity  would  hate  been 
suUied.    But  if  any  one  choso  f     fh    ex   t  ment  of  the  thoughts  in  a  dream  to  a 

hostile  power,  the  opinion  would  u  t  lib  ffensivo;  but  then  there  appears  no 
reason  why  the  whole  occurren     sh  ul  1  n  t  ha      taken  place  in  a  waking  state,  aa  the 

f  But  there  was  no  moraeat  an  1  s,  t  th  s,  no  man  analogous  to  Christ  The 
tempter  could  not  appear  under  amkt  uLrdasto  Adam.  (Comp.  my  Krit.  d. 
Bt.  Gerch.  §  53.— [B. 

i  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  area!  temptation  to  the  Saviour 
to  display  himself  by  throwing  himself  down  before  a  multitude  thai  existed  only  in 
viwon.    So  also  tie  first  temptation  attaohea  ilaelf  to  a  real,  physical  hutiger. — [E. 
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We  meet  with  analogous  appearances  in  .the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  the'  New.  (See  Ezek,  viii.  3  ;  xi.  1 ;  Eev.  i.  10  ;  xvii.  3.) 
And  if  we  are  disposed  to  connect,  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  "  Satan  is  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light,"  with  the  temptation,  that  expression 
by  no  means  requires  us  to  imagine  an  outward  appearance  ;  it  can 
be  understood  of  an  inward  revelation  of  Satan,  as  a  good  angel,  the 
more  surely  to  deceive. 

Matth.  iv.  1.— Immediately  after  the  baptism,  the  Saviour  left 
the  Jordan  (see  Luke  iv.  1),  and  withdrew  into  solitude,  to  prepare 
in  quiet  for  his  lofty  calling.  That  a  literal  wilderness  is  here  meant, 
is  seen  by  Mark  i.  13.  Tradition  refers  it  to  Quarantaria,  which  hes 
near  Jericho.  {Joseph.  Aniiq.,  xvi  1.  Bell.  Jud.,  iv.  82.)  Inas- 
much as  this  quiet  preparation,  and  the  temptation  coimected  with 
it,  was  based  on  Grod's  plan  itself,  it  is  said  :  he  was  led  up  hy  the 
Spirit,  etc.  (dvijxfiri  vnh  ■nvevfiaTog  el^  r^r  ipTifiov.')  That  this  Spirit 
was  that  good  spirit  who  flUed  Jesus  at  the  baptism,  is  seen  from 
Luke  iv,  1,  in  the  words  :  'Irjoovg  wveviioTOt;  dyiov  -frA^pj;?  k.  t.  X.  But 
in  that  case  it  seems  inexplicable  how  we  can  speak  of  the  Saviour 
who  was  armed  with  the  fiibess  of  the  Spirit,  as  being  tempted 
(mipaadipiai).  (The  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  one  and  the 
same  ;  it  is  modified  only  according  to  the  object  or  subject  of  temp- 
tation. Used  of  the  evil  one,  it  denotes  to  try,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying.  In  this  sense  it  is  said  of  God,  Treipd^ei  ovdiva,  he  tempt- 
etk  no  one,  James  i.  13.  Giod,  on  the  contrary,  tempts  in  order  to 
purify  and  to  perfect,  G-en.  xxii.  1.  Used  of  men  in  reference  to 
God,  it  is  always  the  product  of  unbelief  and  presumption,  since  it 
involves  the  contrary  of  htmible  waiting  for  indications  from  God, 
.  Heb.  iii.  9.)  But  we  must  include  the  possibility  of  a  fall  (like 
Adam's  posae  non  peccare)  in  the  very  idea  of  a  Saviour ;  because, 
without  this,  no  merit  is  conceivable.*  True,  this  possibility  must 
be  viewed  as  purely  objective  ;  since  in  so  h,r  as  God  became  man 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  so  far  we  must  ascribe  to  him  the  impossi- 
bility of  sinning  {non  posse  peccare).  This  blending  of  the  possi- 
bility of  falling  with  the  necessity  of  a  victory  over  evU,  is  a  mystery,- 
which  is  one  with  the  idea  of  the  God-man  itself.  It  is  only  by  dis- 
tingu^hing  between  ipvx^'  soul,  and  Twevfiaj  spirit,  that  we  can  at- 
tain to  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation.  His  liability  to  temptation  was 
attaehed  to  his  human  soul ;  the  necessity  of  a  victory,  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  spirit.  By  the  former,  he  is  made  like  us,  and  set  for  a 
pattern  ;  by  the  latter,  he  is  above  all  that  is  human,  and  assists 
individuals  to  become  like  himself,  hy  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit. 
In  his  last  great  temptation,  that,  viz.,  of  his  final  sufferings,  the 

*  The  consolation,  too,  that  i8  afforded  to  unhappy  man,  atra^ling  against  sin,  in  the 
feet  ttiat  the  Sarionr  himaelf  tBBted  the  bitterness  of  that  atriqggla  in  all  its  fbrms  (Heb. 
il  11,  18),  woa\A  be  destrOTed,  if  the  objeotive  poBsibility  of  Ohriges  falling  were  denied. 
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Saviour  himself  announced  hia  being  deserted  of  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  Spirit  (Matth.  xxvii,  46)  ;  this  ahandonment,  in  which  the 
humanity  of  the  Saviour  stood  as  it  were  isolated,  affords  a  view  of 
the  nature  of  his  conflict  at  that  time.  In  the  present  case  nothing 
is  expressly  said  of  such  a  desertion  ;  hut  it  must  be  presumed,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Saviour  does  not  at  once  recognize  the  tempter.  The 
outyfard  feating  in  the,  wilderness  wa«  an  emblem,  as  it  were,  of  his 
inward  forsaken  condition  ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  assumption,  that 
the  temptation  acquires  essential  significancy.  In  full  possession 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  temptation  is  inconceivable  ;  it  is  only  as  di- 
vested of  that  fulness  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  could  humanly  fight 
and  struggle.  According  to  this,  the  scene  should  be  conceived  in 
the  following  form  : — After  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  our  Lord, 
he  went,  under  the  impulse  of  that  Spirit,  into  the  wilderness,  in 
order  to  begin  hia  great  work  in  the  seclusion  of  his  inner  life. 
There,  as  in  the  garden  of  G-ethsemane,  and  on  Golgotha,  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Spirit  was  withdrawn  from  him,  and  he  was  left  to  the 
power  of  darkness  {Luke  xxii.  53)  ;  pleasure,  in  its  most  seductive 
forms,  tempted  his  soul.  But,  in  perfect  innocence,  the  Saviour 
passed  through  the  conflict ;  and,  when  the  temptation  was  repelled, 
the  fulness  of  heavenly  power  returned  to  him  (Matth.  iv,  11).  If 
it  were  said,  that  John  i.  32 :  misv^ia  Ifisivsv  Itt'  abrov,  the  Spirit 
abode  vpon  him,  is  contradictory  to  this  view,  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Matth.  xxvii.  46,  where  such  a  state  of  spiritual  desertion 
must  certainly  be  supposed.  By  whatever  method  the  difficulty  is 
solved  in  that  case,  the  same  must  be  applied  here.  My  idea  of  this 
obscure  relation  is,  this  :  In  the  Saviour  there  was  an  alternation  of 
states ,;  he  had  seasons  of  the  richest  spiiitual  fulness,  and  of  deser- 
tion ;  but,  in  ^&  first  place,  these  states  were  not  so  variable  aa  they 
are  wont  to  be  in  sinful  men  ;  and,  wMi,  they  did  not  penetrate  to 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  bis  being.  His  soul  itself  was  holy  and 
pure  ;  and,  from  its  being  most  intimately  pervaded  by  the  Spirit, 
wf^e  so  entirely  a  spiritual  soul  (:}j>i>x't  miEVfMTuc.ij),  that  even  at  the 
moments  of  complete  desertion  by  the  overflowing  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  (as  we  must  suppose  in  Matth.  xxvii.  46),  his  soul  acted  in  the 
m^ht  of  the  divine  Spirit.  This  unalterable  repose  in  the  depths 
of  his  holy  soul — this  perfect  freedom,  in  the  inmost  seat  of  Ufe, 
from  those  agitations  of  disquietude,  which  the  Eedeemer  bore  for 
our  good,  as  he  did  all  the  other  eonsequences  of  sin — are  denoted 
by  the  "  abiding  of  the  Spirit,"  which  is  contrasted  with  the  alter- 
nating conditions  of  Old  Testament  saints,  who  might  he  immedi- 
ately overpowered  by  sin  whenever  dark  houre  arrived.* 

"  There  seema  no  difficulty  in  reooaciliEg  John's  statement  of  the  Spirit's  remaining 
upon  tlie  Saviour,  with  his  subsequent  withdrawal.  IKs  descending  and  remaining,  i.  s., 
not  immediatoly  withdrawing,  ia  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  tiia  leaving  Christ  afterwards 
for  special  reasons. — [K. 
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Ver.  2. — In  Christ's  fasting  for  forty  days,  there  is  evidently  a 
parallel  -with  the  fasting  of  Moaes  (Dent,  ix.  9,  18)  and  Elijah 
(1  Kings  xix.  8).  We  are,  therefore,  the  less  justified  in  taldng 
vjioreustv,  fasting,  in  a  wider  sense— viz.,  "  abstaining  from  ordinary 
nourishment,"  since  it  is  said  of  Moses,  that  he  ate  no  bread,  and 
drank  no  water,  which  coincides  with  Luke  iv.  2  :  "  He  did  eat  no- 
thing." The  intention  of  the  Evangelists  is  to  place  Jesus  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  prophets  of  earUer  days  (according  to  Deut. 
xviii,  15:  "A  prophet  like  unto  me,"  aays  Moses,  "will  the  Lord 
thy  God  raise  up") ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  do  any  thing  less 
than  they  did.  The  number  forty  was  certainly  a  sacred  number 
with  the  Jews  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  thence  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  exactly  ;  but  rather  that  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Jews  of 
the  sacredness  of  certain  numbers  has  itself  a  deeper  foundation, 
which,  taken  as  a  general  proposition,  may  be  thus  expressed : — 
"  According  to  divine  arrangement,  which  is  pure  harmony,  every 
development  proceeds  by  deiinite  measure  and  number."  The  forty 
days  of  the  temptation  forms  an  interesting  parallel  with  Israel's 
forty  years'  journey  through  the  wilderness.®  All  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  history  of  Christ's  temptation  are  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  that  journey, 

Ver.  3,  4— -The  point  of  the  ilrst  temptation  is  justly  regarded 
as  lying  in  the  thought  of  employing  the  higher  powers  bestowed 
upon  him  for  satisfying  his  own  wants.  The  principle  here  main- 
tainedj  of  using  his  miraculous  powers  only  for  the  good  of  others, 
the  Saviour  followed  out  with  self-denying  love  through  his  whole 
ministry.  Jesus  repulsed  the  powerful  solicitation  of  sensual  appetite 
by  faith  in  God's  power,  with  a  reference  to  Deut,  viii,  3,  where  the 
LXX.  translate  nih;  'b  sa^w  ^  by  pjjfm  iKiropevoitevov  dia  ardftaro^ 
eeov.  In  this  passage  the  manna,  viewed  as  an  extraordinary 
heavenly  aliment  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  25),  is  contrasted  with  earthly 
means  of  subsistence,  and  just  so  Jesus  contrasts  the  earthly  dprog, 
bread,  with  the  heavenly.  According  to  the  connexion,  therefore, 
other  kinds  of  earthly  food  cannot  be  meant.  The  ft^jia  eeojj,  word 
of  God,  is  to  be  conceived  of  here  as  the  effectual  creative  cause  of 
all  nourishment.  As  every  thing  was  made  by  God's  word,  and  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth  (Psalm  xxxiii,  6),  so  that  same  word  also 
preserves  all  things,  since  the  preservation  is  but  a  continued  crea- 
tion, Jesus  is  stayed  by  faith  in  this  power  of  God  ;  so  long  as  the 
Spirit  did  not  release  him  from  the  wilderness,  he  was  fed  by  the 
*  Suoh  parsUela  are  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  tlie  mythical  character  of  the 
QoBpel-history,  SSraass  and  De  Wette;  but  In  anch  a  way,  that  precisely  because  of  those 
pM^llela  tbey  deny  the  historical  reality,  both  of  the  typical  eveut  in  tbe  Old  TeatameQlj 
and  of  the  antitype  in  the  Hew.  But  in  thia  way  they  are  d^a^ied  into  mere  puerilities. 
Tor  a  serious  person  they  can  have  no  import,  unless  they  be  founded  on 
by  which  God  spealia  to  men  in  the  language  of  &ct. 
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hidden  word  of  God,  which  strengthened  soul  and  hody,  without  his 
providing  any  thing  for  himself  hy  the  miraculous  gift  granted  to 
him.     (On  p^fta  Oeov,  see  note  on  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Vcr.,  5.— Luke  has  placed  the  second  temptation  last ;  evidently 
with  less  propriety.®  The  first  two  thoughts  the  tempter  suggests 
to  Jesus  we  can,  for  a  momeni;,  imagine  as  coming  from  a  good  be- 
ing ;  the  temptation  is  more  bidden,  and  Satan,  consequently,  does 
not  display  himself  as  he  is  ;  hut  in  the  last  requirement  his  dark 
origin  is  openly  revealed,  so  that|it  is  properly  foUowed  in  MattheVs 
account  hy  v-^ays,  he  gone.  ('Ay/a  nSXig  =  -^f^t:  i^!;,  holy  city,  a  de- 
signation of  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
Urepvyiov  =  tiis,  a  wing  of  the  temple,  in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  with 
a  flat  roof.  The  conducting  him  thither  took  place  &v  irvevjictTt,  in 
Spirit,  Kev.  xvii.  3.) 

Ver.  6. The  point  of  the  second  temptation  Hes  in  the  thought 

of  parading  the  giffc  of  working  miracles,  and  thus  attaching  to  him- 
self the  unreasoning  multitude  ;  this  thought,  behig  clothed  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,!  is  suggested  to  our  Lord  in  a  delusive  form. 
In  this  respect  Jesua  acted  constantly  on  the  principle  here  ap- 
proved—his mhacles  always  had  reference  to  moral  and  spiritual 
ends.  The  quoting  of  the  Scripture  words  was  intended  to  excite 
his  vanity  from  the  consciousness  of  his  bemg  the  Son  of  Grod, 
through  the  pleasure  inspired  by  the  miraculous  powera  residing  in 
him.  Humble  ohedience,  the  laying  aside  of  one's  own  will,  can 
alone  secure  the  victory  in  sUch  a  case.  The  passage  is  quoted  from 
Psalm  xci.  11,  according  to  the  LXX.,  hut  in  an  abbreviated  form. 
In  the  context,  the  words  apply  to  all  the  pious,  and  represent  them 
as  under  God's  protection.  But  the  pious  part  of  mankind,  con- 
ceived as  a  whole,  has  its  representative  in  the  Messiah  as  the 
second  Adam ;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  right  to  refer  the  passage 
to  the  Messiah  ;  the  error  Hes  only  m  its  a^Ucation  to  cases  of  our 
own  making.  The  angels  appear  here  as  "  ministering  sphits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  he  heirs  of  salvation."  (See 
note  on  Heb.  i.  14.)  The  entire  fulness  of  the  heavenly  powers  la 
present  for  those  that  fear  God,  as  Paul  says,  "  All  things  are  yom«." 
(1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22.) 

Yer.  7.— Jesus  meets  the  tempter,  who  plants  himself  on  the 
temple,  and  makes  free  use  of  the  word  of  God,  with  that  same 
Word.  His  language  expresses  (Deut.  vi.  16)  this '  thought,  that 
the  perverse  application  of  a  correct  principle  is  a  tempting  of  God. 
The  words  are  quoted  according  to  the  LXX.     ('^nrreipd^siv  is  used 


•  [See  eraJwetT?  DiBBertationa  on  the  Gospels,  toI.  ii.,  p.  192,  fC,  seamd  eiffiiMm.]— 1^. 
f  ConoerninB  tKe  IMO  of  the  words  of  Soriptura  oe  the  part  of  angels,  see  remarks  on 
Inke  T.  IT. 
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in  Lake  x.  25  ;  1  Cor.  x.  9,  in  a  bad  sense  only ;  and  not,  thereforCj 
of  G-od's  temptatione.) 

Ver.  8,  9,— This  passage,  as  already  observed,  goes  specially  to 
prove  that  the  temptation  is  to  be  conceived  as  internal.  A  view 
of  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  is  of  course  impossible  from  any 
physical  elevation  ;  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  physical  changes  of 
place,  we  must  still  have  recourse  to  a  spintual  ecstacy.**  But  in 
his  holy  humility  and  self  abasement,  he  chose  the  cross  instead  of 
the  crown.  But  that  the  reference  is  not  to  a  dominion  over  the 
Jews  merely,  but  to  universal  monarchy,  is  evident  even  from  the 
Jewish  notion  of  a  Messiah,  which  maintained  it  to  be  one  of  his 
prerogatives  to  rule  over  all  nations.  (See  Bertholdt,  Ohristoljud., 
p.  1S8.)  The  idea,  rightly  conceived,  is  also  perfectly  correct  and 
true.  Tliis  last  temptation  seems  to  turn  on  the  proud  lust  of  do- 
minion, Satan  here  manifests  himself  as  the  "  prince  of  this  world" 
(John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30  ;  xvi,  11),  and  as  desirous  of  making  Jesus 
his  instrument  (that  is,  of  making  Christ  Antichrist),  since  he  aims 
to  delude  him  by  the  promise  of  dominion  over  the  world,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  its  glory,  while  at  the  same  time  he  possesses  the 
power  of  arraying  its  entire  forces  against  Jesus,  in  case  he  resists 
his  seductions.  As  payment,  the  tempter  demands  worship  from 
him.  (Jipoanwuv,  as  an  outward  rite,  such  as  kneeling  or  prostra^ 
tion,  is  here  merely  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  inward  act,  at 
which  tho  temptation  was  aimed — i.  e.,  acquiescing  in  Satan's 
will,  permitting  him  to  rule  in  the  soul,  and  submitting  to  become 
his  instrument.)  It  was  precisely  this  which  disclosed  to  the 
Saviour  the  dark  nature  of  the  being  that  suggested  to  him  the 
thoughts  which  he  repelled ;  and  Jesus,  therefore,  bids  the  creature 
of  the  night  depart,  with  the  word  vnaye,  he  gone.-^-liukQ's  narrative 
contains  some  peculiar  traits.  On  occasion  of  the  view  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  from  the  mountain,  he  adds :  iv  rmyny  xp^vov, 
in,  a  moment  of  time  (=  iv  fiiny  dipdalfimi,  1  Cor.  xv.  52),  which  is 
stm  more  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of  this  scene  as  a  spiritual 
vision  [but  which  admits  a  simple  explanation  from  the  superhuman 
power  of  Satan].  Luke  next  adds  ta  his  account  of  this  tempta- 
tion the  following  words  to  what  the  devil  said  :  "for  it  has  been  de- 
livered to  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it"  {on  ifiol  napadidorai, 
«:<H  ^  iav  6iX(,},  61S(^^  avT-qv).  UapaSiSorai,  it  has  been  delivered,  con- 
veys a  hint  worthy  of  notice,  as  opposing  the  doctrine  of  ah  original 
evil  principle  ;  the  prince  of  this  world  has  received  all  from  God, 
to  whom  alone,  as  the  everlasting  TTavTOKpdTi.ip,  almighty,  dominion 
is  due.     The  confession  of  having  received  all,  foi-ms  the  strangest 

*  Aecording  to  our  view,  we  avoid  the  question  altogatlier  whether  the  bpo;  i^7/Mv 
7.lnv  wfts  Tabor,  or  some  other  mountHin — a  question  we  are  utterly  destitute  of  data  for 
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contrast  mth  the  demand  of  worsMp.  What  the  tempter  here  says 
S  MmseS;  is  true  of  the  Saviour  in  the  purest  and  deepest  sense. 
(See  John  xiii.  22 ;  Eev.  xi.  15.)  .       ,i     a    .        „„(. 

Vor  10 -In  answer  to  tMs  last  temptBtion,  the  SaMur  put 
forward' the  &st  eommandment  (Dent.  ri.  13)  which  oontams  all 
ir^t  in  iteelf.  Only  the  One,  the  Eternal,  the  True  God  of 
taav  n  and  of  earth,  ought  to  bo  the  object  of  ™h.p^  Where 
the  assumption  of  this  divine  prerogative  shews  rtscif,  the  spint  of 
he  TeTS  displayed.  (See  2  Tlress.  ii.  4.)  Through  tlm  m^- 
ena.»  o"  theMnour  of  (Jod,  not  only  «.  world,  but  the  ofte, 
also  became  the  possession  of  Jesus ;  to  him  all  power  m  heaven 
and 'earth  was  given.  (A.xprf.  =  .-  is  stronger  than  ^p«~; 
the  latter  is  lied  also  of  subordination  to  man,  the  former  refers 

°*VcrM-The  temptation  of  Jesns  stands  as  one  of  those 
decisive  events,  sueh  as  are  met  with  in  a  lower  degree  m  common 
S  also,  and  which  determine  the  character  of  all  its  subsequen 
manifestations.  As,  after  Adam's  iiMt  transgression,  all  ""J^  "« 
sin  was  notHng  but  the  unfolding  of  origmal  Bm  1  »»  ""i.,  *he 
Saviour-e  first  ^ctory,  appears  as  the  foundation  of  all  hat  ftD^W 
The  Saviour  he»  appears  standiug  between  tlie  two  worlds«f  hgbt 
and  darkness.  As  the  hostile  powers  fled,  heavenly  powers  sur- 
rounded him,  and  joined  m  celebrating  the  victory  of  good."  1  he 
Tempter  wished  Christ  to  serve  him,  mstead  of  which  the  angels 
minirter  to  Jesus,  and  annomice  that  be  is  king  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
light  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  Mark  1. 13 :  "he  was  among 
the  wild  beasts"  »  f^i  ™  %•'<-),  1"»  «!»..»  ^*"  f-  "^^ 
strikingly  observes,  a  typical  meaning,  because  it  is  meant  to  repre- 
„nt  Jesus  as  the  listoror  of  Paradise.  Adam  fell  m  Paradise,  and 
made  it  a  wildeniess  ;  Jesus  conquered  in  the  wildemess  and  made 
it  a  paradise,  where  the  beasts  lost  their,  wildnoss,  and  angel'  took 
un  tlieir  abode.  But  that  the  Eedeemer-B  great  conflict  with  tlie 
kingdom  of  darkness  was  not  over  for  ever,  is  eiprOBsly  noticed  in 
Luke  iv  13  in  the  words  ;  J  aiOote  i»>«r,  dii'  raroii  agpi  mifn, 
the  devii  departed  from  him /o,-  a  se»o«,  which  close  the  history 

of  the  temptation.  i,  t     .= 

If  according  to  the  view  given  above,  the  temptation  of  Jesus 
took  ph.ce  m  the  depth  of  hiB  inward  Efe  without  witnesses  we 
must  regard  his  own  account  of  it  as  the  only  source  of  mformation, 
and  testimony  to  its  reality.  This,  and  similar  events,  p»bahly 
formed  the  subject  of  Jesus'  discourees  with  his  disciples  after  the 
resurrection,  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  thmgs  pertammg  to  the 
.  Ata  OOP  Lorf!  "raiaa  B~'  H«ip"»«  1»  ff=tli»m.ii(^  tlm.  appBirel  lo  Mm  .i 
.ngd  to  *P.i«ll..n  him,  Loks  m.  «.  Wo  mj.  .oppo..  metbms  or  ft.  .m  «  in 
thiBcase. 
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Mngdom  of  God.  (Acts  I  3.)  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  needful  that  they  should  heboid  it 
in  its  establishment,  and  into  that  the  temptation  afforded  the 
deepest  insight.  The  accurate  agreement  in  the  narratives  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  though  writmg  quite  independently  of  each  other, 
both  aa  to  the  event 'itself,  and  its  place  ia  the  Gospel-history,  is  an 
ixternal  testimony  to  the  event  not  easily  invahdated.  It  carries 
its  internal  testimony  within  itself,  and  in  the  close  connexion  in 
which  it  stands  with  the  character  and  work  of  the  Saviour, 
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THIED    PART. 
OF   CHRIST'S  ¥ORKS  AND   DISCOURSES 

PARTICULAELT  IK  GALILEE. 
Matth.  W.  12— xviii.  35 ;  Mark  i.  14^-12.  BO ;  Lush  ir.  I*^— ii.  50, 


§  1.  Jesus  Appears  as  a  Tbachbe. 

{MattL  iv.  12-11 ;  Mark  i.  14,  15 ;  Luke  iv.  14,  15.) 

Ver.  12. — Were  we  not  accuiately  instructed  hj  the  acconnts  of 
the  Evangelist  John  as  to  the  many  events  which  intervened  be^ 
tween  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  and  the  imprisonment  of 
John  (see  John  iii.  24),  we  should  conclude  from  Matth.  iv,  12,  and 
Mark  i.  14,  that  the  incarceration  followed  close  upon  the  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus.  This  fact  confirms  the  view  detailed  above  (Intro- 
.duction,  §  7),  that  in  this  part  of  the  Grospel-history,  a  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  of  tho  individual  events  is  impracticable,  since  it  is 
evidently  by  accident  only  that  a  comparison  of  John's  narrative 
enables  us  to  demonstrate,  that  the  events  thus  connected  in  the 
narrative  are  separated  in  point  of  time.*!*  For  even  though  Luke 
does  not  mention  John  in  this  place  (see,  however,  Luke  iii.  19,  20), 
yet  he  begins  his  narrative  (iv.  15)  with  the  general  statement,  that 
Jesus  "taught  in  their  synagogues, being  glorified  of  aU  ;"  by  which 
this  section  is  deprived  of  its  chronological  character.  Matthew 
(iv.  23)  applies  similar  general  formulas,  and  thus  likewise  re- 
nounces beforehand  all  pretensions  to  an  exact  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  events.  What  portion  of  the  accounts  of  the 
first  three  EvangeUsts  can  with  probability  be  assigned  to  the  early 
period  of  Christ's  pubHc  ministry,  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
help  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  references  to  place  are  as  indefi- 
*  That  this  does  not  warrant  anyconolualottmifaToraWe  to  Matthew  aii  ananthor,  is 
ahewn  by  Sieffert,  ut.  sap.,  8.  72. 
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nite  as  those  to  time ;  particularly  in  Matthew,  At  the  very  hegimung 
of  this  section  (iv.  12)  this  Evangelist  does  indeed  transfer  the  scene 
to  Galilee  and  Capernaum  ;  hut  we  cannot  infer  thence,  that  Mat- 
thew knew  nothing  of  Christ's  extending  his  labours  beyond  the 
limits  of  Galilee,  till  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  demonstrated  where  the  separate  events  recorded  by 
Matthew  took  place,  since  paying  but  slight  regard  to  time  and 
place,  he  arranges  aU  according  to  certain  general  features.*  Though 
it  is  probable,  thorefore,  that  as  a  Galilean,  he  narrates  especially 
what  took  place  in  GaUIee,  yet  his  narrative  assumes  so  general  a 
form  (see  from  ix.  35  onwards ;  x.  1 ;  si.  1,  2,  7 ;  xii.  19  ;  xv.  22), 
that  it  may  refer  ec[ually  well  to  events  in  Judea  and  in  Galilee. 

Ver.  13. — After  intimating,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Saviour 
selected  Galilee  as  the  chief  scene  of  his  ministry,  Matthew  in- 
forms us  that  not  Nazareth,  the  dwelhng-place  of  his  parents,  but 
Capernaum,  became  the  centre  of  his  labours.  (Kanepvaovii,  more 
correctly  Katpa^maovft  =  o^na  .ib^,  vicus  consolatiomB.  It  lay  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  [hence  called  napoBaXarjaia,  see  John  vi.  17],  on 
the  border  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtah,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethaaida,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jordan.) 
There  is  no  reason  assigned  here  for  his  leaving  Nazareth ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Luke  iv.  16-30,  it  was  the  unbehef  of  its  inhabitants  that 
constrained  our  Lord  to  withdraw  his  blessed  influence  from  these 
imgrateful  people.  The  parallels  to  this  narrative  in  Luke  do  not 
occur  till  Matth.  xiii.  54,  £f.  ;  Mark  vi,  1,  ff, ;  and  the  same  cure, 
which  Luke  places  immediately  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  at 
Nazareth,  Mark  (i.  21)  transposes  quite  to  the  commencement. 
Although  we  think  it  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  Lulte  has 
placed  the  occurrence  at  Nazareth  in  a  more  correct  chronological 
order,  we  prefer  to  postpone  the  exposition  of  the  passage  till  we 
come  to  Mattb.  siii  54,  S.  For  we  should  not  think  ourselves  jus- 
tified in  departing  from  our  plan  of  foUowing  Matthew  In  this 
part  of  the  Gospel-history,  unless  it  could  be  proved  (as  it  certainly 
cannot)  that  Luke  iv.  16,  £f.,  is  to  be  understood  of  a  much  earher, 
and  Matth.  xiii,  54,  ff.,  of  a  second,  and  much  later,  visit  of  Jesus  to 
Nazareth. 

Ver,  14-16. — Even  the  choice  of  these  districts  the  Evangelist 
does  not  regard  as  accidental,  but  recognizes  in  it  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (viii,  22,,  ix,  1.)  The  passage  quoted 
contains  the  prediction,  that  the  light  of  the  Messiah  will  be  mani- 
fested with  the  greatest  splendour  in  the  most  despised  regions  of 
Palestine.  (Micah  v.  2  is  similar,)  Moreover,  Matthew  gives  the 
passage  abbreviated,  and  specifies  only  the  names  of  the  tribes  of 
,  *  For  &  mnre  complete  disouaaion  on  lliis  aulgeel;,  see  the  aufiior'H  prograiamea  on  tha 
authenticitj  of  Matitew. 
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Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  and  the  noightourhood  of  the  lake  of  Ucnne- 
saret,  which  latter  region  experienced  most  richly  the  blessing  of  our 
Lord's  presence,  and  witnessed  the  majority  of  his  miracles.  (The 
expr^aion  6rfSf  BaXdaari^,  way  of  the  sect,  =  b^rj  ritj^  denotes,  undoubt- 
edly, the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gehnesaret,  here  called  Q;,  as 
TTtpa"  rov  'Iop6dvov,  beyond  the  Jordan,  =  'iT!'.'^  i??  denotes  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  same  lake.  The  two  expressions,  therefore, 
taken  together,  include  aU  its  circumjacent  parts  ;  and,  according 
to  the  Gospel-history,  the  Saviour  visited  both  shores  of  the  lake  of 
G-ennesaret.)  Of  the  inhabitanta  of  these  northern  border  provinces, 
it  might  be  said  most  emphatically,  that  they  lived  in  spiritual  dark- 
ness ;  in  part,  because  they  were  far  distant  from  the  theocratic 
centre — Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  in  which  the  true  knowledge  of 
Grod,  80  far  as  it  existed  among  the  people,  was  concentred ;  in 
part,  because  they  had  contracted  much  that  waa  impure,  through 
continual  contact  with  their  heathen  neighbours.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  very  inhabitants  of  Galile^  whom  the  rigid  Jews  de- 
spised as  half  heathen,  were  moat  fitted  to  receive  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  since  they  were  freed  from  their  gross  ex- 
clusiveness  by  intercourse  with  people  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  degraded  condition  made  their  need 
of  salvation  very  prominent.  As,  therefore,  the  sinner  (as  a  peni- 
tent) is  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  righteous  (Matth.  ix. 
13),  so  our  Lord  manifested  himself  to  the  poor  Galileans  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  (On  the  opposition  of 
^f  and  (7«6TOf,  see  further  in  note  on  John  i.  3,  4,  S,Kia.  davdrov, 
shadow  of  death,  is  after  the  Hebrew  r^h^i}?,  which  is  commonly  used 
as  synonymous  with  ^wn,  darkness.  The  LXX.  derived  it  from  ^f 
and  fi].tt.) 

Ver.  17.— After  this  notice  of  the  locahty,  Matthew  mentions 
briefly  the  matter  of  the  Saviour's  preaching.  He  confines  himself 
to  the  same  points  which  he  had  spoken  of  in  John's  preaching  (hi. 
2) — repentance,  urged  by  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  Saviour's  proclamation  was  at  first  natmally  connected  with  that 
of  John  ;  yet  the  remark  in  Mark.  i.  15,  is  certainly  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  TTLori^,  faith,  was  connected  immediately  with /teravoia,* 
repentance,  and  that,  not  merely  a  general  faith,  such  as  fonned  the 

*  Schleiermaolier  remarks  beautifolly  in  his  Feslprediglen,  ii.,  8.  93— "When  Christ 
eommands  repeataQce,  be  does  it  with  a  powerM  word,  to  whicli  the  act  is  not  ladiing. 
TUa  word,  whicli  commanda  repentance,  and  which,  properly  speaking,  creates  the  new 
apiritaalworld,  since  every  one  comes  into  existence  there  tiuiDugh  repentance  alone,  is 
iiist  as  powerful  and  effectual  aa  tbe  commandicg  word,  which  summoned  into  existence 
the  external  world  around  us,"  Christ's  preaching  of  repentance  is,  therefore,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  John's ;  the  former  waa  accompanied  by  the  Spirit,  who  creaWs  it :  it  is  itself 
a,  Gospel ;  the  latter,  like  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  demands  without  ^ving.  Even 
repentBTice  is  a  gift  of  God. 
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gronndwork  even  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  a  mareOsiv  h  tw  eiay- 
yeXUit,  beUeving  in  the  Gospel.  (On  -niarig,  see  notes  on  Matth.  Tiii, 
1 J  ix.  2  ;  xiii.  58  ;  xvii.  20.)  The  shayyeXiov,  goodnews,  Gospel,  im- 
plies here  the  kingdom  o/heaven,  as  actually  present  and  represented 
in  the  Hving  person  of  the  Messiah,  foretold  by  the  prophets  and  so 
long  desired.  Jeans  announced  that  thus  all  that  was  ever  foretold 
and  desired  was  fulfilled  in  him,  and  that  the  new  principle  of  life 
bestowed  by  him  demands  only  to  be  received.  The  phrase  :  6 
Kaipb^  TTeTrA^pwrai,  tlie  time  is  fuljilled  (Mark  i.  15),  evidently  points 
like  Gal.  iv.  4,  to  an  established  order  of  development,  and  internal 
regularity  in  it.  The  time  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation,  as  weU  as 
his  public  appearance  among  the  people,  were  necessary  epochs  fixed 
by  divine  appointment. 


!  Disciples. 

(Matth.  il£l8-22;  Marki.  16-20.) 

The  calling  of  the  brothers,  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  afterwards 
of  James  and  John  (of  whom  a  fuller  account  will  be  found  in  note 
on  Matth.  x,  1,  ff.),  is  left,  in  this  place,  without  either  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motives  for  it,  or  a  detail  of  the  circumstances.  John  as- 
sures us  (chap.  i.),thatthesedisciples  became  known  to  Christ  imme- 
diately after  his  baptism ;  and  this  passage  refers,  therefore,  only  to 
their  being  received  to  a  more  intimate  companionehip  with  the 
Saviour.  Matthew,  whom  Mark  here  follows,  makes  but  a  passing 
aUusion  to  the  calling  of  the  apostles,  in  order  to  pass  immediately 
to  what  was  with  him  specially  important— the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

(On  TTOf^ow  -bfm^  AXiuq  dvd^trav,  see  note  on  Luke  v.  10,  where 
the  thought  stands  in  a  more  definite  connexion. — 'A^<^i/3/l!j(7rp(w, 
from  dfiipt0dXX(j>,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  signifies  a  double  net  of  considerable  size,  while  SUtvov,  denotes 
a  smaller  net,  used  for  hunting  or  fishing.  On  OdXaaaa  t^?  TaXtXaiag, 
see  note  on  Luke  v,  1.) 


§  3,  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

(Matth.  ir.  23— vii.  SO.) 

The  Evangelist  first  sketches,  in  its  general  features,  the  work  of 
the  newly  appeared  Saviour — the  same  words  occur  Matth.  ix.  35 — 
in  order  afterwards  to  portray  fully  his  character  as  a  teacher.  He 
diffused  blessings  on  aU  sides,  and  went  about  to  do  good  ;  like  the 
aun,  (juietly  and  majestically  pursuing  his  course.     He  did  not  de- 
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mand  like  the  law,  but  ^^oured  blessings  on  men ;  he  shewed  by 

actions  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  come  ; 

restoring  soul  and  body,  were   hia   great  business.     (Syna; 


lawayayij  =  ri?«n  nis]  are  not  menti 


.oned  till  after  the  captivity. 


e  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  6,  3,  de  Bell.  Jiid.  vii,  3,  3,     In  the  time 


Jesus  they  were  spread  all  over  Paleati 


ne,  as  well  as  among  the  dis- 


persed Jews  [<iioff7Tos)a] ;  in  Jerusalem  there  are  said  to  have  been 
480  of  them.  Smaller  places  of  meeting  in  villages,  or  for  smaller 
congregations,  were  called  -K^omuxai ;  [Acts  xvi,  13,]  They  served, 
like  the  synagogues,  for  the  daily  meetings  for  prayer  ;  doctors  of 
the  law,  even  if  they  were  not  strictly  priests  or  Levites,  could  speak 
in  them, — Noaof ,  disease,  and  iiaXoKia,  infirmity,  are  related  as  sthenic 
and  asthenic  disorders,  while  pdaavo^  denotes  especially  such  diseases 
as  are  accompanied  with  excruciating  pains.) 

Ver.  24. — The  fame  of  Christ's  healing  power  (the  effects  of 
which  are  not  particularly  narrated  till  viii.  1"^)  spread  through  the 
whole  land  to  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  all  the  sick  people  came  to 
him  in  crowds.  ('Ako^  =  n»iw^;  Luke  iv.  37  has  ^"T-— Syria  de- 
notes the  regions  of  Palestine  bordering  on  Syria,  and  the  border 
districts  of  Syria  itself,  which  the  Saviour  touched  in  his  journeys. 
Mark  has  in  the  parallel  passage,  i.  28  ;  elg  rfjv  rrepixupov  rij^ 
TahXaiai;,  into  tlie  region  arornid  Galilee.  We  shall  aftei-wards  speak 
particularly  of  the  difEerent  forms  of  dise^e. — On  the  6/u[iovi0fiei'ot, 
see  note  on  Matth.  viii.  28. — I,EX7jvui^Ea6ai  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  except  in  Matth.  xvii,  15. — Sv7'^eij'  =  'iis,  to 
bind, to  fetter;  the  disease  is  conceived  as  some  powerthat restrains 
the  free  action  of  the  organization.) 

■  Ver.  25. — People  from  all  parts  of  the  Jewish  land,  stimulated 
by  the  mighty  manifestations  of  his  healing  power,  joined  our 
Lord,  and  the  longer  to  enjoy  his  society  accompanied  him  (some 
distance)  in  his  journeys. 

{Ae«a7roA,if,  Mark  V.  20  ;  vii.  81.  In  PUn.  H.  N.  V.  16,  regio 
decapolitana,  a  district  of  ten  towns,  which  cannot,  however,  be 
named  with  certainty,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan,  m  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.     See  note  on  Matth.  viii.  28.) 

Chap.  V.  ver.  1.— After  this  preliminary  description  of  the  cures 
wrought  by  Jesus,  and  the  impression  they  made  upon  the  people, 
Matthew  immediately  introduces  his  readers  to  the  long  discourse 
of  Jesus,  which,  from  the  locality  on  which  it  was  delivered,  ia 
usually  called  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  before  we  consider 
minutely  this  first  larger  division  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  we 
shall  prefix  some  general  observations.f 

3  and  his  Apostles  in  general, 

rtitjpe  of  tho  giving  of  Iho  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  has 
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The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given  us 
by  Matthew,  cannot  possibly  have  formed  a  whole  when  delivered 
by  Jesus,*  For  the  connexion  of  its  sentiments  is  such  ss  to  make 
it  appear  extremely  improbable  that  the  Saviour  should,  in  spealting, 
have  thus  paesed  from  one  thought  to  another.  It  is  only  the  pur- 
poses of  written  composition,  and  the  special  objects  of  the  Evan- 
gcHst,  that  could  warrant  such  a  combination.  But  a  comparison 
of  Luke  is  decisive  in  favour  of  this  opinion.f  We  do  indeed  find 
in  that  G-ospel  (vi.  17,  if.)  a  discourse  of  Jesus,  evidently  very  nearly 
related  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  apparently  identical  with  it,  but  much  shorter 
than  that  in  Matthew.  If  it  should  be  said,  Luke  gives  a  selection 
from  the  full  discourse  in  Matthew,  it  is  true,  that  in  Luke  there 
are  only  two  verses  (vi.  39,  40)  which  Matthew  has  in  a  different 
connexion  (xv.  14 ;  x.  24 ;)  and  as  these  are  both  conceived  in  a 
proverbial  form,  they  might  have  been  repeatedly  uttered.  But 
those -parts,  which  Matthew  only  has  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
are  found  in  Luke  mostly  in  an  entirely  different  connexion,  and 
that  so  definitely  conceived,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them 
as  preserved'by  Luke  in  their  original  connexion.|  Add  to  this  that 
Luke's  Gospel  exhibits  an  accuracy  of  historical  combination,  which 
is  wanting  in  that  of  Matthew.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  maintain  ' 
the  unity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are  driven  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  those  parts  of  it  which  stand  in  Luke  in  a  different 
and  distinctly  specified  connexion  (e.  g.,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Luke  xi. 
1,  ff.,  compared  with  Matth.  vi.  7,  ff.),  were  spoken  twice.  But  as 
this  hypothesis  will  scarcely  find  supporters  now,  there  is  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  unity  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  proceeds  not  from  the  Saviour  himself,  but  from  Mat- 
thew, Matthew  attached  parts  of  kindred  discourses  to  one  actually 
dehvered  by  Jesus  on  a  specific  occasion.  The  circumstances,  under 
which  Jesus  spake,   are  exactly  detailed  by  Luke.     According  to 

been  frequently  the  sa!:seet  of  special  treatisea;  parHoularly  by  PoS  (Helraatadt,  1189;) 
BiKi(Erlangeii,  leOB);  (?rOTZe(GottmgBn,  1819);  bestof  aU,by  rfeifceitHamburg,  1833. 
The  third  edition  appeared  in  1845).  Among  the  Fathers,  Auguatine  has  left  a  separate 
work  on  the  Sermoa  on  the  Mount. 

*  Against  this  view  comp.  my  Kritik.  der  Bv.  Gesoh.  §  69. — [E. 

t  Thohck  has  decided  that  the  discourse  in  Mattiiew  is  the  origiTial,  laying  particular 
stress  on  the  cirouniEtance,  that  onr  lord  might  have  repeated  many  things  twice. 
Granting  this,  howeror,  the  place  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew  oannot  but  be  pro- 
nounced leas  appropriate  than  that  which  it  occupies  in  Luke.  That  which  Tlioluok 
(Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet,  No.  xk.,  p.  134)  says— yiz.,  that  our  Lord  may  haye  repeated 
the  prayer  to  one  of  his  disciples,  according  to  Luke  xi.  1,  is  possihle  indeed,  but  not 
probable. 

X  On  the  connexion  of  the  single  passages  in  Lnke,  wMoh  are  paraHel  with  pas- 
sages in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  see  the  Commentary  on  Luke,  iVom  is.  61,  onward. 
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Luke  vi,  12,  ff,,  Jesus  had  gone  upon  a  mountain"^  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer.  On  the  morning  after  the  prayer,  he  completed  the  num- 
ber of  the  twelve  disciples  (see  note  on  Matth,  x,  2),  and,  descend- 
ing to  the  level  ground  QcaTojSa,^  Sari]  inl  T6nov  m6ivov,  Luke  vi.  17), 
taught  the  people  who  pressed  upon  him.  The  circumstance  that 
Jesus,  according  to  Luke,  descended  from  the  mountain,  whOe,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  (v.  1),  he  went  up  to  it,  may  he  thus  reconciled 
— either  Matthew  connects  the  previous  ascent  with  the  teaching, 
without  mentioning  the  subsequent  descent ;  or  the  pressure  of  the 
people,  eager  to  he  healed,  caused  Jesus,  after  his  descent,  to  retire 
up  the  hill,  so  as  to  be  able  thence  to  address  a  greater  multitude. 
This  appears  to  have  been  one  of.  the  first  public  and  solemr^  dia- 
courses  of  Jesus  addressed  to  vast  multitudes.  (Hence  dvol^^  to 
OTOfia  aiiTov  [ver.  2],  which  Tholuck  correctly  regards  as  denoting 
the  solemn  and  silently  expected  commencement  of  the  discourse.) 
As  such,  Matthew  made  use  of  it  to  attach  to  it  all  those  parts  of 
other  discourses,  which  might  serve  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  in  relation  to  the- Old  Testament. 
Neither  the  oral  discourse  of  the  Saviour,  nor  Matthew's  written 
one,  could  have  been  intended  as  an  initiatory  discourse /or  the  dis- 
ciples. Both  were  intended  as  much  for  the  multitudes  as  for  the 
disciples  (Matth.  v.  1 ;  Luke  vi  17,  20);  but  it  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  unfold  to  the  view  of  all  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Uod.  In  Matthew,  particularly,  the  discourse  appears  like  a  second 
giving  of  the  law,  which  is  distiuguished  from  that  on  Sinai,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  teaches  the  most  comprehensive  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  commandments,  and,  in  the  second,  presup- 
poses iierdvoia,  repentance  (as  an  effect  of  the  law  of  Moses,  Eom,  iii. 
20),  and,  with  the  law,  proclaims,  at  the  same  time,  the  grace  which 
accomplishes  its  fulfilment.  This  placing  of  the  New  Testament  law- 
givingf  at  the  commencement  of  the  Messiah's  work,  is  designed  for 
the  members  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  who,  on  the  authority 
of  Deuteronomy  xviii.  15,  ff.,  looked  upon  the  Messiah  as  a  second 
Moses. 

In  both  Evangelists,  Matthew  as  well  as  Luke,  a  coimexion  may 


*  On  tlie  BituatiOQ  of  the  mountain,  it  is  impossitle  to  come  to  a  lieflnite  opinion. 
Tabor  has  been  thouglit  of  by  some,  probably  inoorrectiy.  Tradition  speaks  of  a  hill 
near  Saphet  (Betliulia)  under  tie  name  "HiEof  the  Beatitudes,"  as  that  from  which  onr 
Lord  pronounced  this  discoursa. 

+  The  aasertion,  that  Christ  was  not  a  law^Ter,  oontains  a  truth  which  I  by  no  meana 
wish  to  deny  by  my  Tiew  of  tbe  Ssrmon  on  the  Mount.  The  specific  end  of  the  Saviour's 
work  was  not  to  faring  any  new  law,  but  to  deliver  from  the  yoke  of  all  law.  But  in  so 
lar  as  he  taught  ua  to  view  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  ite  spirituality,  as  it  had 
not  till  then  been  viewed,  ho  reiterated,  as  it  were,  the  law  of  Sinai,  and  perfected  it. 
Moreover,  as  Son  of  God,  the  Sinaitio  law  is  his  also,  Moses  was  but  the  /leaina,  medi- 
tor,  at  its  proelamaUon ;  and  it  was  not  simply  law  for  others,  but  for  himse^  i^tso.  See 
SchleiermaelteT's  beautiful  explanation  of  this  point  In  the  ^^redigten,  B.  ii.,  S.  66. 
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be  traced  in  the  discourses.  It  is,  indeed,  more  close  in  Luke,  as  he 
gives  the  discourse  in  an  abhreviated  form.*^  For  as,  in  the  first 
part,  four  woes  exactly  correspond  to  the  four  beatitudes  (ver,  21- 
26),  so  again,  the  exhortations  to  pure,  disinterested  love  (ver.  27-31) 
correspond  to  the  descriptions  qf  natural  interested  love,  which  does 
not  suiHce  for  the  Gospel  (ver.  32-34),  and  is  followed,  by  way  of 
conclusion  (ver,  35-38),  and  with  a  reference  to  ver.  2T,  by  the  re- 
newed exhortation  to  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testament  to  live 
in  pure,  genuine  love.  The  whole,  therefore,  forms  a  delineation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Giospel,  in  contrast  with  the  strict  law ;  only, 
that  in  Matthew  the  contrast  is  drawn  more  sharply  and  at  greater 
length.  At  ver,  39,  Luke  breaiB  off  the  discourse  with  the  remark, 
that  the  Savioiir  continued  his  address  in  parables.  (On  napapoXTJ, 
Bee  note  on  Matth.  xiii.  3.)  The  words  ;  But  I  sap  mito  you,  pro- 
bably indicate  an  abbreviation  of  the  discoui-se,  as  Luke  has  omitted 
here  the  more  pointed  contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ments,  furnished  by  Matthew  (v.  13-43.)  The  parabolical  parts 
are  also  incorporated  by  Matthew,  only  in  quite  a  different  order. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  with  probability,  that  they  fonocd  an 
integral  part  of  Christ's  address.  The  arrangement  of  the  parables, 
as  given  by  Luke,  is  entirely  natural.  For  in  all  of  them  this 
thought  is  presented  to  the  disciples,  that,  so  far  as  they  desired  to 
gain  influence  in  the  world  for  the  new  higher  principles  of  life 
{before  described),  they  must  first  roooivo  it  entirely  into  themselves 
and  live  according  to  it.  Accordingly,  they  must  firet  be  cured  of 
their  spiritual  blindness — have  the  motes  removed  out  of  their  eyes 
—themselves  bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  build  their  house  on  the 
eternal  foundation  of  Grod's  word  (in  opposition  to  pharisaical  human 
doctrine),  and  then  they  may  help  others.  The  only  passage  which 
does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  this  course  of  thought,  is  ver,  40,  on 
which  see  the  remarks  on  Matth.  x.  24,  On  closer  consideration  of 
the  context,  however,  this  thought  also  appears  to  bo  inserted  in  its 
appropriate  place.  The  previous  expression,  '■'  Can  the  blind  lead 
the  bhnd?"  (ver.  89),  as  well  as  the  subsequent  parable  of  the  mote 
(ver.  41,  ff.),  evidently  points  to  the  Pharisees,  as  exercising  a  de- 
termining influence  on  the  Old  Testament  life,  in  the  form  which  it 
Imd  taken  among  the  Jews  at  that  time.  For  these  Pharisees  were 
occupied  with  the  hypocritical  work  of  seeking  to  produce  in  others 
what  was  lacking  in  themselves ;  and  against  this  our  Lord  intends 
to  warn  in  his  parables.  The  thought  that  "  the  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master,"  fits  thus  very  properly  into  tho  train  of  thought ; 

I*  I  cannot  coiQoiiiQ  with.  SdHeiermaiiher's  TJew  of  tlie  disoonrSB  in  Luke  (Uelier  die 
Sobrifcea  des  Lucas,  S.  S9,  ff!),  who  tliinks  UTifavourably  of  it.  Tlie  discourso  ia,  indood, 
abridged  (tlio"woc3"  only  appear  to  be  explanatory  additioaa,  H99  nota  on  Matll).  v.  3i 
but  still,  in  the  raoin,  it  is  accuratelj  and  connectedly  epitomized. 
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"  Brcik  loose  from  all  attachment  to  your  old  teacher ;  the  law  and 
Pharisees  cannot  guide  you  farther  than  they  themeelvea  have 
reached,  and  the  perfect  scholar  is  only  equal  to  the  teacher  ;  choose 
me  rather  as  your  new  teacher,  with  decision  and  earnestness  ; 
then  you  will  not  remain  hlind  leaders  of  the  blind,  hut  will  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  living." 

As  in  Luke,  so  also  in  the  discourse,  as  given  hy  Matthew,  a 
connexion  may  be  traced.*  For  though  we  must  suppose  that  Mat- 
thew has  connected  kindred  thoughts  uttered  by  the  Saviour  on 
other  occasions  with  those  uttered  at  this  time,  yet  out  of  them  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  him  formed  a  new  connected  whole.  In  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  Matthew's  version  agrees  perfectly  with  Luke's, 
which  circumstance  sufSciently  proves  their  identity.  Only  in  the 
fifth  chapter  Matthew  carries  out  the  contrast  between  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testaments  much  more  carefully,  since  he  accurately  expounds 
the  nature  of  both  in  a  series  of  propositions.  In  this  form  the  dis- 
course appears  more  expressly  as  the  giving  of  a  new  and  more  spi- 
ritual law ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  law  grace  is  brought 
into  view,  since  the  increased  strictness  of  the  commandments  fol- 
lows only  in  the  train  of  blessings  pronounced  on  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowing.  Hence  true  repentance,  which  necessarily  includes  faith, 
is  presupposed,  in  order  to  receive  the  law  of  love.  By  means  of 
this,  really  to  receive  the  higher  principle  of  life  into  oneself,  and  to 
preserve  it,  and  thus  properly  to  conceive  of  the  relation  of  Gospel 
and  Law,  is  the  connecting  thought  between  the  beatitudes  and 
our  Lord's  new  commandments.  (See  Matth.  v.  13-20.)  Of  the 
new  commandments,  six  forms  are  specified  by  way  of  example  (ver, 
22-47)  ;  in  which,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  was 
sufficiently  unfolded,  so  that  the  general  proposition  in  ver.  48,  "  Be 
ye  thci-efore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect," might  conclude  this  Comparison,  Then,  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
the  Evangelist,  with  a  reference  to  chap,  v,  20,  proceeds  further  in 
the  compaiison  of  Old  and  New  Testament  piety,  viewing  the 
Pharisees  as  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Testament^ — impure  re- 
presentatives indeed,  hut  at  that  time  exercising  a  potent  influence 
on  the  popular  religious  character.  The  depth  and  truthfulness  of 
spiritual  life  form  a  contrast  to  the  external  show  and  pretence  of 
pharisaic  piety.  The  usual  forms  in  which  such  piety  exhibited  it- 
self—viz., alms-giving  (ver.  2),  praying  (ver.  5),  and  fasting  (ver.  16), 
form  the  points  in  which  the  Saviour  unfolds  the  contrast  of  the 
new  with  the  old.  The  giving  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  forms  here  the 
central  point,  since  its  iiret  half  sets  forth  the  spirituality  of  life 
which  characterizes  the  subjects  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  its 

*  Sgg  i?.  SHsr,  in  bia  "  Andealnngett,"  Th.  i.,  S.  10*,  t.     The 
nuteJy  considerod  at  tlie  individual  pasaagos. 
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Beeond  half  a  state  of  penitence,  too,  as  essential  to  the  enbjecta  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  but  as  precisely  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
■were  deficient.  The  close  of  the  chapter  (ver,  19-34)  is  occupied 
■with  a  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  necessities  of  their  life  on  earth,  particularly  food  (ver.  25)  and 
clothing  (ver,  28)  ;  and  this  concludes  the  contrast  between  the 
New  and  the  Old  Testaments,  ■which  prevails  through  the  whole 
discourse.  The  Pharisees,  in  their  eagerness  to  gather  earthly 
treasure  (see  Lulie  xvi,  13,  14),  served  two  masters  (Matth.  ■vi.  24), 
and  thus  corrupted  the  singleness  of  their  spiritual  eye  (ver.  22,  23); 
instead  of  this,  chUdlike  faith  in  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  and  con- 
sequently an  entire  separation  from  all  care  for  earthly  things,  are 
insisted  on  as  the  marks  of  the  children  of  God  ;  and  this  places  our 
Lord's  Prayer  in  a  more  striking  hght,  as  embodying  all  the  wishes 
and  cares  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  The  thoughts,  which  in 
the  seventh  chapter  are  connected  more  loosely,  are  gathered  up  by 
the  concluding  exhortation,  and  placed  in  connexion  with  ■what 
precedes.  After  the  contrast  between  the  piety  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  whole  is  appropriately  concluded  hy  an  exhortation 
to  the  hearers,  in  every  thing  to  exemplify  the  character'  of  the 
higher  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  The  first  condition  insisted 
upon  is  to  have  a  constant  regard  to  our  own  sins,  ■with  true  re- 
pentance, and  a  warning  is  given  against  that  regard  to  others  which 
diverts  us  from  right  personal  endeavor  (ver.  1-5)  ;  while  still,  a 
reckless  casting  of  what  is  good  hefore  men  is  forhidden  (ver. 
6).  With  this  negative  duty,  the  positive  one  (ver.  7-14)  is  con- 
joined of  serious  prayer  and  striving,  as  necessary  conditions  of  the 
perfecting  of  a  life  in  God.  A  demand  for  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  all  to  whose  influence  they  yield  themselves,  forms  the  close 
(ver.  15-23),  while  the  last  verses  (24-27)  present,  in  figurative 
language,  the  consequences  of  a  faithful  application  of  the  word  of 
God,  heard  by  us,  as  weU  as  of  a  careless  use  of  such  a  blessing. 

In  the  form  thus  given  hy  the  Evangehst  to  the  discourse  of 
Jesus  frorn  the  Mount,  it  constitutes  a  magnificent  porch  by  which 
the  reader  of  the  Gospel  is  conducted  into  the  temple  of  Jesus' 
ministry.  It  may  be  said,  that  his  whole  subsequent  life,  all  his 
disccurees  and  conversations,  form  a  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  whicli  contains  the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

Ver.  3. — Matthew  opens  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ■with  a  noble 
summary  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  children  of  the  Iring-' 
dom  of  God,  and  the  children  of  the  world.  True,  those  of  the  lat- 
ter are  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  they  lie,  as  oppositea,  at  the 
foundation  of  the  portraiture  ;  the  blessings  pronounced  on  the  one 
class  stand  opposed  to  the  unuttered  woes  of  the  other.     Luke,  who 
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has  cbosen  the  second  person  as  more  appropriate  to  a  discourse 
than  the  third,  makes  this  contrast  distinctly  prominent  (vi,  24-26) ; 
but  as  he  abridges  the  number  of  the  beatitudes,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  he  has  expressly  enunciated  tbia  centrist  only  for  the  sake 
of  gi-eater  plainness.  The  discourse  would  have  been  too  long  and 
uniform,  if  there  were  a  "  woe"  to  answer  to  each  of  Matthew's  sen- 
tences. But  the  idea  that  Matthew's  fuller  record  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  our  Lord's  shorter  discourse,  is  refuted  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  portions  foun^  in  Matthew  alone  ;  a  supplementary  amplifi- 
cation of  the  fundamental  thought  would  have  been  less  profound 
and  original.  Nor  does  Luke's  abridged  form  omit  any  thing  essen- 
tial ;  the  first  and  last  blessings  he  has  preserved,  and  omitted 
nothing  but  the  rich  amplification.  In  Matthew,  the  arrangement 
of  the  separate  sentences  is  such,  that  ver.  3  corresponds  with  ver. 
10,  where  the  words,  "  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  with  which 
the  discourse  commenced,  recur.  Consec[uently,  there  are  only 
seven  beatitudes  to  bo  reckoned,  for  ver.  10-12  do  not  add  any  new 
thought ;  they  merely  form  the  transition  to  what  follows,  since 
they  characterize  the  relation  which  the  children  of  G-od  bear  to  the 
world,  the  description  of  their  subjective. character  being  completed. 
In  all  the  beatitudes,  the  one  thought  is  expressed,  that,  according 
to  God's  law  of  eternal  recompense,  he  who  here  thirsts  for  divine 
tbinga  shall  obtain  full  satisfaction  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ;  but,  on 
the  contraiy,  he  who  is  satisfied  with  the  perishable,  shall  hereafter 
experience,  to  his  sorrow,  the  need  of  that  which  is  eternal.  There 
is,  therefore,  here  no  contrast  between  virtue  and  vice ;  even  the  Old 
Testament  punishes  crime*;  but  the  sensible  need  of  salvation  is 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  deadness  of  the  natural  man,  who,  with- 
out a  deeper  craving  for  eternal  things,  can  find  his  rest  in  what  is 
transitory.  Over  such  a  woe  is  pronounced,  because  when  the 
perishable  things  in  which  they  rest,  shew  their  trae  character,  dis- 
quietude wUl  thence  arise.  The  position  which  Christ  thus  takes 
up,  is  therefore  one  above  the  law  ;  this  last  is  seen  to  have  fulfilled 
its  office,  a  sense  of  the  need  of  salvation  is  awakened  (Rom.  iii.  20) 
— the  matter  is  now  to  satisfy  it.  The  only  circumstance  that  oc- 
casions surprise  is,  that  several  of  the  points  particularized  by  the 
Saviour  :  Blessed  are  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure,  the  peace- 
makers, appear  to  rise  above  this  condition-  of  awakened  need  of 
salvation,  inasmuch  as  they  express  an  inward  state  of  moral  excel- 
lence. But  this  feature  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  remember  how 
freq^uently,  in  the  language  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  germ  of 
the  new  higher  life  is  viewed  as  coincident  with  its  consummation. 
True  poverty  of  spirit,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  every  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  life,  includes  it ;  and  in  this  very  unity  Christ 
views  it  here.     Thus  understood,  the  first  statements  of  the  Sermon 
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on  tlie  Mount  contain  a  description  of  the  character  of  (rod's  chil- 
dren, which  ia  true  for  all  grades  of  dcvelopmeat,  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest.  Tor  as  in  the  lowest,  purity  of  heart  exists  in  its 
germ,  the  highest  still  maintains  poverty  of  spirit. 

The  first  word  of  mstraction  with  which  the  Saviour  breaks  silence 
is,  imKdptot  ol  TTTuxot,  blessed  are  the  poor,  with  the  addition  of  r<^ 
■nveCfwrn,  in  spirii,  which  must  be  supphed  in  Lute,  where  it  is 
wanting.*  The  term  Trruxo^jpoor,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ■'}5, 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  Psalms  with  a  kindred  meaning. 
It  comes  near  to  raTzeivd^  :=  ieti,  Immbh  (Prov.  xxix  23,  hn  H'i),  yet 
is  not  s}-nonymous  mth  it,  because  he  who  is  endowed  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  called  Tamiv6^,  humble  (Jesus  calls 
himself  so,  Matth.  xi.  29),  but  not  T!-<.>x6^,  poor.  The  word  denotes 
here  (as  the  hungering  and  thirsting  in  ver.  6)  the  state  of  felt  spir- 
itual need,  the  sincere  repentance  of  the  soul.— Hence  also,  nveiJim, 
spirit,  must,  by  no  means,  be  referred  to  genins,  mental  capacity 
(voiig)  (for  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  feeble,  must  become  poor) ; 
but  to  the  whole  higher,  yet  natural,  vital  principle  in  man.f  A 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  principle  for  attaining  true  right- 
eousness and  holiness,  and  a  desire  for  a  higher  principle  that  can 
lead  thither — i.  e.,  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  conditions  of  the  king- 
dom's entering  the  heart ;  it  is  even  the  presence  of  the  kingdom 
itself ;  for  the  strict  sense  of  the  present  tense  should  be  retained 
here  as  in  ver.  10,  since  true  "  poverty"  includes  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  its  germ,  because  it  ia  the  noblest  frait  of  preparatory 
grace  in  the  son!  The  rich  (TrXovom,)  form  the  contrast  (Luke  vt 
24),  who,  iilled  with  what  is  present  and  vain,  have  no  longing  for 
the  world  to  come,  ,  ("Ye  have  received  your  consolation,"  Matth. 
vi.  2.)  Hence  the  kingdom  is  not  the  object  of  then-  desire,  and 
eonsecLuently  they  receive  it  not.  But  the  kingdom  of  God  is  here 
presented  to  us  throughout  as  purely  inward  and  spiritual ;  it  seeks 
for  nothing  dazzling— nothing  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  man  ;  on  the 
•  S^auss  takes  the  beatitudes  in  Luke  in  quite  a  Afferent— an  Eblonitio  sense— viz., 
that  of  outward  poverty  and  distress.  Suoli  an  idea  is  very  foreign  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment According  to  ita  representation,  external  poverty,  apart  fVom  internal,  is  of  no  value. 
But  in  BO  far  as  external  weiJth  is  wont  ordinarily  to  be  associated  witli  a  clin5in;r  of 
spirit  to  worldly  possosaions,  the  term  irruxai  may  include  a  reference  to  tlio  ppor  of  liiia 

+  Jlveviia  is  not  so  usad  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  Tlie  sense  would  rather 
be  this,  "  those  who  are  poor  in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (rigbteousnesa  etc.)"— i.  a, 
\f)s.iifeel  tbemaelves  to  bo  poor.  But  he  who  so  feels  himself  poor,  already  ceases  to  be 
poor.  Better  then  to  take  t^  n-Kii/iar!,  not  aa  designating  that  in  which  one  is  poor,  but  as 
dative  of  ™WioB  and  WKMinw.  The  jrtu^^gj  are  then  the  ei»1%  poor  in  the  widest  aense, 
those  whom  the  world  regards  as  unfortunate,  as  being  destitute  of  money  and  posaoseioas, 
of  houses,  portion,  eto.  'Sucb  poor,  if  they  are  poor  in  spirO,  i  b.,  if  with  a  spiritual  mmd 
they  render  their  poverty  in  the  gooda  of  tfiis  world,  subservient  to  the  parsnit  of  the  eter- 
nal riches  of  heaven,  are  pronounced  happy  in  tlie  kingdom  of  God.  A  similar  reversal 
of  the  judgments  of  the  world  is  discernible  in  all  tlie  beatitudes, — [E. 
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contrary",  it  stoops  to  what  is  despised  and  unworthy.  With  the 
ideas  of  those  Jews  whose  senses  were  dazzled  with  brillianfc  pictures 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  this  commencement  of  Lis  discourse  pre- 
sented a  violent  contrast ;  but  to  those  in  whom  the  law  liad  fulfilled 
its  office,  and  who  were  broken-hearted,  such  language  was  balm. 
But  that  in  rendering  prominent  tlie  spiritual,  we  are  not  to  deny 
the  outward  features  of  the  new  kingdom,  is  manifest  from  ver.  5. 

Ver.  4— The  second  beatitude  merely  adds  a  subordinate  trait 
to  the  fundamental  disposition  just  pronounced  blessed.  Mom-ning 
(ttsvOeIv),  unites  with  the  feeling  of  poverty  a  consciousness  of  suffer- 
ing, which  is  to  be  regarded  as  arising  from  guUt,  (Luke  uses  Kkaietv^ 
to  loeep,  with  the  same  reference  ;  only  he  has  placed  those  who  hunger 
before  those  who  weep.)  Hence  "being  comforted"  (T^a^ajcaXEiaQai) 
here  involves  the  idea  of  forgiveness,  which  is  conceived  only  in  its 
beneficent  result,  expressed  in  Luke  by  yeA^v,  laugh,  used  in  a  noble, 
sacred  sense.  "Wherefore  the  Messiah,  the  author  of  consolation,  is 
called  -ra^dnX^ro^  =  bhsta,  comforter  (John  xiv,  16). 

Ver.  5,  6.— It  would  seem  that  ver.  6  must  be  connected  imme- 
diately with  ver.  3  and  4,  as  in  Luke,  because  this  again  employs  the 
physical  longing  after  bodily  sustenance  to  express  spiritual  appetite. 
(On  this  comparison  see  Ps.alm  xlii.  1 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  13  ;  Amos  viii.  11.) 
This  thought  differs  from  ver.  3,  4,  only  in  the  object  of  desire  ;  this 
latter  is  righteousness,  no  longer  regarded  as  outward,  but  the  in- 
ward New  Testament  righteousness  of  God  (Sucatocvvij  Qeovj  see  note 
on  Eom.  iii.  21).  The  insertion  of  ver.  5  is  explicable  on  the 
ground,  that  the  desire  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  is  described 
in  its  progress.  IIpp^Tjjf,  meekness,  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  first  ftuit 
of  the  nevOsZvj  mourning.  A  sense  of  our  own  guilt^ — ^complete  repent- 
ance— ^renders  lis  gentle  in  judging  of  others.  He  who  has  actually 
received  forgiveness  carries  a  forgiving  principle  within.  Thereby 
not  only  is  the  kingdom  of  God  in  him,  but  he  also  will  be  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d. — In  this  place  the  Future  retains  its  full  import 
because  the  Kh}^nvo^Xv  t^v  yf^v,  inherit  the  earth  or  land,  is  not 
synonymous  with:  ^  ^aotXeia  eotIv  ahT&v^  theirs  is  the  kingdom, 
(ver.  3, 10),  The  phrase  corr^ponds  to  the  Hebrew  fomiula  y^s  ie:i^ 
(Deut.  xix.  14  ;  Psalm  xxv.  13  ;  xxxvii.  9),  and  may  be  traced  to 
the  Old  Testament  view  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  earthly  object 
of  the  divine  promises.  The  possession  of  this  land  is  therefore  the 
symbol  of  all  and  every  divine  blessing.  That  possession  is  viewed 
ideally  in  Heb.  iv.  In  this  place  in  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  is  viewed  in  the  poor  as  spiritually  present,  the 
phrase  denotes  the  full  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  in  its 
external,  manifestation.  Thus  viewed,  the  land  of  Palestine  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  the  earth  in  general,  conceived  as  restored  and  sanc- 
tified to  God.     The  Saviour  connects  participation  in  this  realized 
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Mngdom  of  God,  with  meekneae,  "because  that  Idngdom,  being  a  fel- 
lowship of  brotherly  love  and  union,  is  opposed  to  the  disunion  pre- 
vailing in  the  world,  and  in  its  perfected  harmony  only  that  which  is 
aMn  to  itself  can  find  a  place. 

Ver.  7. — In  the  following  verses  the  consummation  of  the  inward 
life,  originating  from  a  moral  craving,  appears  in  more  definite  traits. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  term  iXeiliiovs^j  merciful,  it  differs  from 
TTpjietf,  meeh  (ver,  5),  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  hear  their  brother's 
guiit  with  love,  the  former  kindly  assist  him  in  his  distress.  So  far  as 
distress  and  guilt  are  connected,  the  two,  terms  are  q^uite  identical. 
This  declaration,  therefore,  follows  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  very  appropriately ;  the  sense  of  our  own  distresses 
awakens  sympathy  for  those  of  others.  It  is,  however,  remaikable, 
that  even  to  those  who  show  mercy,  mercy  is  promised  as  something 
future  ;  while  it  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  experience  of 
the  divine  mercy  towards  ourselves  would  first  awaken  compassion. 
The  thought  is  rendered  clear  at  once,  if  we  consider  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  merciful  must  be  taken  relatively.  Every  one  in  whose 
heart  compassionate  love  has  been  kindled  by  the  experience  of 
mercy,  still  stands  in  need  of  divine  forbearance,  because  the  life  of 
love  in  him  is,  after  all,  only  in  its  infancy,  and  is  mixed  with  all 
the  imperfections  of  the  old  man.* 

Ver.  8,- — The  two  following  declarations  must  be  taken  with  the 
same  restriction :  for  absolute  inward  purity  would  necessarily  be 
one  with  the  present  seeing  of  Grod,  which  yet  is  here  connected  with 
purity  {KaSopd-n^f),  s&  something  still  future.  Kafiapof  r^  ko^SI^  = 
a?!;  ""5  (Paalm  xxiv.  4),  fonns  the  contrast  to  moral  filth  {pv-na^id). 
(James  i.  21.)  Purity  is  not  specially  difierent  from  righteousness 
(ver.  6.)  In  the  two  expressions  the  same  condition  of  the  soul  is 
viewed  in  different  relations.  But  what  is  stated  in  ver.  6,  as  de- 
sired, is  here  represented  as  (relatively)  attained  ;  and  thus  the  life 
of  the  children  of  the  Idngdom  is  again  conceived  in  its  inward  pro- 
gress. Although  all  relative  purity  of  heart  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  an  inward  seeing  of  God,  since  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart  can  produce  purity,  yet  that  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  perfected  vision  of  the  divine  glory,  which 
is,  therefore,  here  spoken  of  as  future.  (Seeing  God,  'Q-KTEaOai  Qeov 
^b-^rf^K  ■'ip'nK')  [Psalm  xlii.  3],  involves,  of  course,  the  idea  of  the 
highest  blessedness  ;  but  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  figure. 
The  expression  involves  rather  the  capacity,  though  marred  by  sin, 
of  the  human  soul  really  to  recognise  its  eternal  source — the  highest 
good.  This  capacity  presupposes  close  relationship  to  the  divine, 
for  it  is  only  like  that  can  receive  its  like.  Wherever,  therefore,  a 
divine  nature  is  bom  in  the  soul,  from  its  craving  for  the  divine,  the 
*  See  remarks  on  the  interesfing  pacallGl  passage  ia  Jamos  ii.  13. 
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capacity  of  knowing  God's  eternal  natiire  is  revealed  ;  wHch  know- 
ledge, conceived  as  complete,  is  subaecLuent  to  our  life  on  earth.® 
On  this  point  see  notes  on  Matth.  xi.  27  ;  John  xvii.  3.) 

Ver.  9.^In  the  last  stage  of  moral  perfection,  the  idea  oidg^vij, 
peace,  is  put  forward.  It  is  represented  as  realized  by  the  members 
of  the  Hngdom.  Eipj/vorroefif  is  very  distinct  from  eJpijveiiwv.  The 
latter  signifies  one  who  maintains  peace  already  existing  ;  the 
former,  one  who  makes  it  when  wanting.  Hence,  in  the  eh^ 
peacemaker,  a  (relative)  Ka9afdT)jf,  purity,  is  presupposed, 
the  element  of  strife,  sin,  must  be  banished  from  his  heart,  and  that 
of  peace  must  he  active  there,  if  his  labours  are  to  have  any  effect. 
That  the  being  a  child  of  God  is  viewed  as  connected  with  the  peace- 
maker, is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  term  Son  of  God,  is  im- 
plied the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be  promised  to  man.  I'or  in 
■the  iiio?.  Son,  the  idea  of  spiritual  relationship  appears  ;  agreeably 
with  which  the  true  Son  is  the  image  of  the  I'ather.  The  God  of 
peace  (2  Cor.  siii.  11)  begets  children  of  peace,  whose  actions  are 
peace.  This  (perfected)  character  of  sonship  to  God  is  represented 
as  future,  or,  at  most,  as  present  in  its  germ.  {^aX^ladiii  =  elviu, 
with  the  meaning  of  "  being  essentially,"  see  note  on  Luke  i.  35.) 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  Matth,  v.  45.  This  implies,  that  all 
the  gradations  of  moral  perfection  are  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  their 
earthly  imperfection.  The  state  of  perfection  hereafter  is  identical 
with  sonship  to  God.  Accordingly,  men  in  their  sinful  nature  do 
not  appear  as  children  of  God.  They  need  first  a  higher  principle  of 
life,  that  must  be  imparted  by  him  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Son  of 
God— a  principle  which  is  received  in  the  aspiration  for  the  divine 
(in  penitent  faith),  and  is  gradually  unfolded  till  it  attains  that 
point. 

Ver.  10. — After  completing  the  description  of  the  inward  state 
of  the  true  children  of  God,  our  Lord  passes  on  to  portray  their  re- 
lation to  the  world  of  unrighteousness  (ddida.)  In  so  doing,  he 
connects  ver.  3  by  repeating  in  this  verse  the  words  :  "  Theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  righteousness  is  here  conceived  as  com- 
plete in  the  children  of  the  Iringdom,  in  that  they  are  viewed  purely 
in  contrast  with  the  world. 

Ver.  11,  12. — These  two  verses  are  merely  an  expansion  of  the 
thought  in  ver.  10.  Under  the  reign  of  unrighteousness,  righteous- 
ness must  necessarily  suffer.  The  different  forms  of  persecution  by 
word  and  by  deed  are  then  more  particularly  specified.-^  i^OveidC^etv, 
*  Whea  wereadiii  Jobni.  IS,  "  No  man  hath  aeon  God  at  any  time,"  where  the  idea 
is  implied,  "No  man  can  see  God— Hs  is  iaviaible  to  the  d'eatare"  (1  Tim.  vi.  IG).  _  This 
refers  to  tha  fonndatioo  of  the  divine  oasenco— the  Father  God  can  he  seen  onlj  in  the 
Bon.    See  the  fuller  diseusaion  in  note  on  John  i.  18. 

t  According  to  John  svi.  4,  the  Saviour  did  not  first,  speak  to  his  disciples  of  the 
peraeouliona  that  awiuted  tliem.     It  ia  not  improbable,  therefore,  tliat  the  mention  of 
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is  pereGcution  "by  word,  diuKsiv  by  act.  Luke  vi.  22  has  added 
dipopi^etv,  to  separate,  to  exclude  from  ecclesiastical  and  political 
communion.  At  the  head  of  them  all  is.  put  dander  [novruibv  pij/ia 
direXv  iievdSitevo^],  such  as  the  charges  of  murder  and  licentious 
habits  brought  against  the  first  Christians.  Luke  has  given  the 
thought  S0]newhat  modified  :  to  ovoiJ.aihcn(m]pdviit0dXX€iv=zd-j)op[^a.v, 
only  a  stronger  expression.)  But  our  Lord  adds,  as  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  persecution,  which  is  endured  because  of  the  truth, 
that  it  is  "vsnev  ip,ov,  for  my  sake.  By  this  weighty  expression,  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  patience  (closely  allied  to  self-denial,  which 
also  is  to  be  exercised  only /or  the  Lord's  sake),  firet  attains  its  true 
Bignificancy.  (See  note  on  Matth.  x.  39.)  Since  Jesus  is  himself 
the  truth  and  the  righteousness,  and  that,  too,  manifested  in  a  living 
person,  pure  suffering  for  what  is  good  req^uires  faith  in  him  to  be 
exercised  by  the  membera  of  the  kingdom  of  Q-od.  Where  selfish- 
ness prevails,  there  cannot  be  such  srtffering  as  bestows  happiness. 
But  where  such  eufforing  is  incuiTed  for  the  faith's  sake,  and  is 
home  in  faith,  it  perfects  the  inward  life,  and  awakens  the  de- 
sire for  eternity.  This  latter  point  is  very  prominent  in  ver.  12, 
since  we  are  there  called  upon  even  to  rejoice  in  opposition  to  suf- 
ferings. ('AyaXXidu,  exult  —  V^a.  It  is  a  stronger  term  than  %a/- 
pstv,  rejoice.  Luke  vi.  23  uses  OKipr^v,  leap.)  This  joy,  with  respect 
to  ourselves,  does  not  exclude  sorrow  in  reference  to  the  persecu- 
tors. In  the  former  respect,  the  suffering  is  only  a  testimony  to 
the  believer  that  he  is  God's.  In  the  "  woe"  (vi.  26)  Luke  presents 
the  other  aspect.  The  exciting  of  human  applause  presupposes  a 
worldly  spirit.  Where  that  is  given,  it  is  to  he  feared  that  the  ap- 
plauded one  belongs  to  the  community  of  the  wicked,  and  of  the 
felse  teachers  {ipevSonpoiprirai),  just  as  the  persecuted  one  is  thereby 
numbered  with  the  company  of  persecuted  prophets.  (The  refer- 
ence to  the  prophets  gives  greater  prommence  to  that  aspect  of  the 
discourse,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  actual  disci- 
ples, ver.  1.)  The  mention  of  the  /were^f,  retoard,  ver.  12,  appeara 
remarltable,  as  it  seems  to  reconduct  to  a  legal  point  of  view.  In 
the  kingdom  of  G-od,  the  motive  for  actions  is  not  the  rewai-d  in 
itself  The  term  was,  perhaps,  chosen  with  immediate  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  disciples,  as  Christ's  earlier  discourse's  do  often 
still  bear  a  legal  eolouring_;  but  there  is,  too,  a  reward  for  pure  love 
— a  reward  which  is  pure  in  proportion  as  the  love  itself  is  ;  for  the 
reward  of  love  consists  in  being  appreciated,  and  in  moving  in  its 
own  atmosphere. 

Ver,  13. — It  has  been  already  observed,  in  the  general  survey  ot 
the  connexion  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  according  to  Matthew, 
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that  tlie  giving  of  a  new  (stricter)  law  ia  connected  with  the  beati- 
tudes, in  the  course  of  the  chapter,  by  the  supposition  of  a  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  received  in  truo  repentance,  which  teaches 
us  to  observo  such  new  commands.  But  the  relation  which  the 
mention  of  the  "  salt  of  the  earth"  bears  to  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes, and  to  the  whole,  is  obscure.  The  most  natural  connexion  is 
undoubtedly  the  following :  The  idea  of  persecution  presupposes  a 
power  of  higher  life  in  the  persecuted  disciples,  by  which  sin  feels 
itself  aroused  ;  but  this  same  power,  which  awakens  enmity  among 
the  opponents  of  what  is  good,  is  the  condition  under  which  it 
works  effectually  in  susceptible  minds.  It  must,  therefore,  be  pre- 
served and  cherished  notwithstanding  persecutions.  First  of  all 
Jesus  calls  the  disciples  aXa^  r^f  y^f ,  salt  of  the  earth,  (r^,  earth,  is 
here  ^=  K6afio^,  world,  ver.  14,  and  denotes  mankind  generally  with  the 
additional  notion  of  being  corruptible,  and  reijuiring  to  be  preserved 
by  salt,)  In  the  general  system  of  natural  symbols,  which  suggested 
itself  in  all  profound  research,  salt  always  held  an  important  place  ; 
Pythagoras  regarded  it  &s  the  emblem  of  the  Shaiov,just.  Its  use 
at  sacrifices  was  also  full  of  meaning.  (Comp.  Lev.  ii.  13.  Thia 
subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  note  on  Mark  ix,  50.)  The  point 
of  comparison  between  the  disciples  and  the  salt  lies  in  the  power 
possessed  by  the  latter  of  preventing  corruption  and  imparting  life.® 
The  intimation  that,  without  this  power,  the  salt  is  wholly  useless, 
was  to  excite  the  disciples  to  a  careful  preservation  of  the  sacred 
power  entrusted  to  them.  (Instead  of  fu^pavO^^  some  Codd.  read 
fmpavd^,  from  iiapaivsaBai,  to  waste  away,  which  is  less  preferable. 
Mwpof ,  used  of  salt,  correponds  to  Vcn,  [Job  vi.  6],  insipidus,  fatuns.f 
Mark  [ix.  50]  uses  dvaXog,  salikss,  insipid — instead  of  it.  Luke 
[xiv,  34]  reminds  us  of  the  practice  of  applying  salt  as  manure 
[Korrpta]  ;  but  savoutkss  salt  is  useless  even  for  that  purpose — ^noth- 
ing remains  for  it  but  the  k^w  QdXluv,  the  casting  forth — a  figure  of 
the  spiritual  destruction  of  backsliders. — On  the  parallel  passages, 
Mark  is.  60  ;  Luke  xiv.  34,  35  ;  and  for  what  follows,  Mark  iv.  21 ; 
Luke  viii.  16j  see  those  passages  in  their  connexion.) 

Ver.  14,  15, — The  second  comparison  conveys  the  same  general 
meaning.  According  to  it  the  world  appears  as  darkness  (John  i.  5), 
which  the  children  of  the  Idngdom  are  to  illuminate.  The  disciples 
form  the  rays  of  him  who  is  himself  the  light.  (John  i.  4  ;  Phil.  ii. 
■  15.)  In  what  follows,  the  circumstance  is  not  specified,  that  the 
Uluminating  power  may  be  lost,  as  was  done  with  the  salt ;  there 
is  only  the  exhortation  to  let  the  light  shine.     But,  indirectly,  this 

•  De  Wetle  oomparea  2  Kings  ii.  20,  according  to  wbich  passage,  Elislia  heals  water 
with  salt. 

f  The  flgui'B  turns  on  the  fact  that  salt  produced  "by  eyaporation  of  sci- water,  in  hot 
couutries,  by  longeipoaora  to  air  and  heat,  loaes  its  chloride  of  magnesia,  and  ia  Iionoonot 
BroQg  enough  to  preserve  meat. — [E. 
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exhortation  involves  the  same  warning  which  was  given  ahove  ;  for 
to  him  who  covers  his  Hght,  it  is  extinguished.  To  give  vividness 
to  his  exhortation  the  Saviour  makes  use  of  "two  more  comparisons. 
Pirst,  that  of  an  elevated  city,  which  strikes  the  eyes  of  all.  Thus 
divine  things  have,  a  loftiness  in  themselves,  and,  where  they  reveal 
themselves,  they  are  seen,  unless  concealed  for  fear  of  persecution. 
Then  comes  the  second  comparison  of  a  Xvx''o?,  lamp,  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  give  Hght  to  those  who  are  in  the  house  ;  this  inten- 
tion ought  not  he  frustrated.  (In  the  parallel  passages  the  same 
figure  is  employed,  only  that  in  Lute  viii,  16,  instead  of  /toSiog,  first 
aicsvoc,  and  then  sAti^,  are  used.   But  in  Luke  xi,  33,  we  have  icpvrrrij.) 

Ver.  16.^ — -An  application  of  these  comparisons  is  made  ;  from 
which  it  is  evident,  that  light  has  reference  not  merely  to  doctrine 
and  Icnowledge,  but  must  he  taken  generally  as  the  inward  principle 
of  life — as  the  source  of  good  works.  (These  are  opposed  not 
merely  to  evil  works,  hut  also  to  dead  works,  such  as  do  not  grow 
from  the  life  of  faith,}  As  a  mark  of  the  genuineness  of  the  good 
works,  it  is  noticed,  that  they  must  call  forth  praise,  not  for  man, 
but  for  Grod  ;  it  must  be  visible  in  them,  that  man  is  only  the  organ 
for  the  flowing  forth  of  divine  power  from  him  to  others. 

Ver.  IT. — The  more  undeniable  it  must  have  been  to  every  one; 
that  in  Christ  appeared  something  entirely  new  ;  and  the  more  ex 
pressly  our  Lord  himself  acknowledged  this,  and,  in  the  sequel, 
contrasts  himself  as  a  new  Lawgiver  with  the  old  lawgiver — the 
more  important  was  it  to  prevent  the  mistake  of  imagining,  that 
the  manifestation  of  what  was  new  in  him  was  detached  from  its 
historical  foundation.  Hence  Christ  here  declares  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  a  manner  which 
must  have  excluded  aU  mistake  on  the  point,  if  preconceived 
opinions  on  the  subject  had  not  been  allowed  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  exposition.  I"irst  of  all,  the  Old  Testament  is  described  as 
inviolable  in  itself;  then  the  New  Testament  is  regarded  as  the 
completion  of  the  Old ;  and  lastly,  in  this  completion  the  law  is 
declared  to  be  of  divine  and  eternal  authority. 

The  words  :  f(^  voiilarfrsj  thirtk  not,  intimate  a  thought  very 
likely  to  arise  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  that  by  the  New,  the 
Old  Testament  was  abrogated.  The  Saviour  distinctly  excludes 
such  an  effect  from  the  purpose  of  his  mission  {oin.  rjXOov^  (^6fiQ^ 
Kalnpoipijrai,,  law  and  prophets,  =  Q-'N''a?5  n'l'iw,  is  a  general  denomi- 
nation for  the  entire  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  fully 
"itill,  Luke  xxiv,  44.  But  the  writings  themselves  are  not  to  be  re- 
_^ai^ed  in  their  dead  external  character,  but  in  the  vital  principle, 
from  which  they  proceed,  and  which  discloses  itself  in  them.)  The 
opposition  of  KaraXvoai,  destroy,  and  nXrjpCiaai,  fidfil,  is  here  of 
greatest  importance.    Used  of  law,  aaTuXva  means  ''to  do  away 
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with,"  "  to  repeal."  (John  x.  35.)  But  nXriphiaai  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  contrast  with  that  meaning  ;  nvpovv — to  establish,  to  con~ 
firm,  should  rather  have  heen  used.  It  is  better  therefore  to  regard 
the  figure  as  taken  from  a  building  whose  foundations  can  he  loos- 
ened, but  whicli  can  still  be  completed  on  them.  Accordingly,  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  structure  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  complete  it.  In  this  com- 
parison the  Old  Testament  eontaias  the  outHne  (ftdp^wot?,  Kom.  ii. 
20*^),  and  the  New  its  filling  up  ;  the  two  are  in  organic  connexion, 
like  bud  and  blossom.  The  fulfilment  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  a  comprehensive  one ;  Christ  fulfils  not  only  the  prophecies  and 
types  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  moral  law  also  he  fulfils  per- 
fectly in  himself  and  his  people, 

Ver.  18. — ^With  strong  emphasis  the  Saviour  represents  the  im- 
possibility of  destroying  (aaraXveiv)  the  law  from  its  very  nature. 
('A/t^y  =  IMS,  verily,  is  always  used  in  our  Lord's  words,  to  direct 
attention  to  a  thought,  and  to  give  it  emphasis.)  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  G-od's'  woi-d,  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  (1  Peter  i.  25) ; 
hence  it  stands  in  contrast  to  created  things.  Ovpav'o^  ml  yij,  heaven 
and  earth  (Gen.  i.  1)  are  put  for  the  universe,  creation  in  general. 
While  this  latter  vanishes  altogether,  the  former  remains,  even 
in  its  apparently  unessential  parts,  ('Iwra,  the  smallest  let- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  KF.paia,  "apex,"  points,  by 
which  particular  letters,  e.  g.,  t  and  i,  are  distinguished).!  More- 
over, as  the  first  £o>g  dv,  imtU,  fixes  a  limit  to  the  universe,  so 
tlie  second  does  to  the  law  itself,  (In  the  phrase  ewf  &v  Trdvra 
■yevTjTfu,  soil,  r^  iv  r^  v6im^  yEypafiiii-va,  the  yivscOai  is  =^  TTXijpovadai. 
See  Luke  sxi.  32,)  This  thought  involves  no  difficulty  relatively  to 
the  typical  character  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  universality  in 
which  it  is  here  laid  down,  it  must,  however,  he  applied  to  the  law 
in  all  points.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  its  moral  features  must 
be  conceived  as  eternal,  and,  of  course,  can  have  no  limit  assigned 
to  them.  True' ;  but  in  the  world  of  perfection  the  law  will  he  done 
away,  in  so  far  as  it  will  have  become  the  inmost  life  of  all  beings  ; 
there  is  no  longer  need  of  law,  for  every  one  himself  ordains  what  is 
right.  As,  then,  there  is  no  law  for  God,  so  there  is  none  for  the 
perfected  world  ;  for,  hke  God,  it  also  is  law  unto  itself. 

Ver.  19, — The  following  words  point,  perhaps,  to  some  particular 
occurrences  ;  as  some  of  the  disciples,  under  a  false  conception  of 

*  The  Apostlo  Paul  explains  himself  in  the  samo  way,  in  regard  to  tlie  relation  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  particular  shews.  In  Gal. 
ii.  la,  the  contrast  of  ffaraAfoiu  oaA  ohodo/ieiv  is  also  found.  It  is  only  in  appearaaca 
that  such  passages  as  Eplies,  ii.  15,  contain  a  different  view  of  the  law. 

f  In  like  manner  the  Eabbius  say;  Si  quis  DaMi  in  Seal.  tL  i,  mulm-ei,  comuteret 
lotwn  iTmndmn.    It  would  otiange  nfiN  into  ^[^N— the  true  Qod  into  an  idoL    See  Wet- 
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their  freedom,  may  have  assailed  the  edifice  of  the  old  theocracy. 
The  passage  has,  at  any  rate,  no  reference  to  the  Jewish  doctors' 
division  of  (.he  law  into  great  and  small  commandments,  since  such 
a  depreciation  of  the  moral  part  (as  the  small  commandments),  and 
over-estimation  of  the  ceremonial  part  (as  the  great  commandments), 
being  fe,lse  pharisaical  doctrine,  necessarily  excluded  from  the  Mng- 
dom  of  heaven.  But  the  expressions  :  "  to  be  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  "  not  to  enter  into  the  kingdom,"  cannot  possibly 
be  synonymous.  Our  Lord  speaks  rather  in  general  of  a  state  of 
mind,  controlled  mainly  hy  Christian  principle,  but  in  which  man 
proceeds  without  proper  reverence  for  Grod's  word,  and  teaches  so  to 
proceed,  and  does  away  with  many  apparently  non-essential  ordi- 
nances of  the  law.  With  a, false  liberty  hke  this,  a  man  may  indeed 
be  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  his  inmost  soul,  hut  he  does  not  belong 
to  it  with  all  his  powers  ;  and  for  that  reason,  too,  he  is  unfit  to 
teach.  The  terms  idyaq,  great,  and  i\dxcoTog,  least,  denote,  thci-e- 
fore,  different  grades  of  development  in  the  principle  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  Scriptures  often  speak  of  different  gradations  lilie  these, 
especially  under  the  names  of  "  children,"  "  young  men,"  and  "  men." 
(1  John  ii.  13,  14  ;  1  Peter,  ii.  2  ;  Ephes.  iv.  13  ;  Col.  ii.  19.)  The 
whole  passE^e  is,  therefore,  a  warning  to  the  disciples  not  to  damage 
the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  their  own  progress  in  it,  by 
premature  interference.'* 

Ver.  20. — In  what  follows,  Jesus  contrasts  with  the  arbitrary 
Buhversion  of  the  Old  Testament  the  equally  arbitrary  retention  of 
it  in  its  external  form  ;  this  was  seen  in  the  Pharisees,  and  totally 
excluded  them  from  the  kingdom.  In  itself,  indeed,  what  belongs 
to  the  Old  Testament  can  never  be  wrachriatian  ;  it  is  only  j^rechris- 
tian,  and,  as  type,  includes  what  is  Christian.  It  may,  however,  be 
i  as  unchristian  and  antichristian,  if  it  la  retained  in  its 
i-liko  form,  and  its  free  development  is  impeded.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  Pharisees  ;  they  restricted  the  commandments  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  their  literal  meaning,  without  penetrating  to  their 
spiritual  contents.  They  had,  therefore,  a  righteousness,  hut  it  was 
merely  outward  ;  they  seemed  to  keep  the  law,  but  this  appearance 
was  only  a  means  for  them  the  more  certainly  to  break  it  in  its 
most  sacred  forms.  And  as  they  had,  too,  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts  (Eom.  ii,  15),  they  desecrated  God's  sanctuary  within  them, 

•  The  Pharisaic  mode  of  feeling  (v.  30)  ia  aot  ecmtrasUd  {an  Olahausen  would  liave  it) 
with  the  ?.uEiv,  fircateiff  of  tbe  law;  but  t.  20  rather  attaches  itself  by  tbe^  {j'Jf')  to  v. 
19  aa  an  argument  Hence  tho  2.veiv  y.  19,  must  represent  the  Pharisaical  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  thalaw,  and  thua  (unlike  Kornlutiw,  v.  11)  must  denote  tho  mechanical  breaking 
up  of  3  law  into  a  multitude  of  oasuistioal  and  merely  formal  precepts  in  opposition  to  ila 
epiritual  apprehension  and  fiilfllment  This  subtle  casuistry  ia  in  tho  kingdom  of  God 
poftietes!  (shall  be  called  least,  etc.,  v,  19),  and  whoever  repoaoa  in  it  his  hope  of  salvation 
oidudea  himself  from  the  kingdom  of  God. — [B. 
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i  closed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  themselves  by  tJieir  right- 
,  which  with  them  never  led  to  poverty  of  spirit.  How  the 
righteousness  of  the  sulDJecte  of  the  kingdom  was  to  stand  related  to 
tLat  of  the  Pharisees,  forms  the  main  thought  in  the  grand  com- 
parative view  of  Old  and  New  Testament  laws,  to  wMch  the  dis- 
course now  passes  ;  only  that  Christ  gives  nothing  new  ;®  lie  merely 
seizes  the  Old  Testament  in  its  deepest  living  root.  The  Pharisees, 
on  the  contrai-y,  confound  the  form  with  the  essence,  and  insist  on 
the  former  instead  of  the  latter. 

Ver.  21. — First  of  all,  the  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law :  ov  ipovevaeig, 
thou  skalt  not  kill,  i.  e.,  murder,  is  discussed.  The  words  IppiOrj  Toig 
dpxaioi^,  it  was  said,  do.,  are  evidently  not  meant  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  MOses  merely,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  "  the  law  waa 
given  to  those  of  old."f  For  the  same  law  was  given  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus,  and  to  all  times.  This  interpretation  would 
also  involve  the  inconsistency,  that  Jesus  set  himself  and  his  doc- 
trine (iyi)  (!e  Aeyiu  vfuv,  ver.  22)  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic,  which 
he  had  just  (ver.  18)  described  as  eternal,  divine  truth,  For  the 
.  same  reasons,  it  is  not  admissible  to  supply  x96voig  with  dpxaiotc,  in 
tmcient  times;  the  Saviour  is  not  arguing  against  something  anti- 
quated, but  against  the  active  errors  of  the  present  time,  The 
words  iff>i6ri  roif  dfy)(,aloi^,  must,  therefore,  he  explained  by  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  passive  with  the  dative.  On  this  construction,  see 
Winefi;  Gr,  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  172  (Amer.  Tr.)  ;  and  as  to 
the  Hebrew,  Gesenius'  Lehrgehiiude,  p.  821 — so  that  the  meaning  is, 
"  the  ancients  have  said."  {'Afi;^;(Moi  =  osg*  or  catos-n,  like  'npeo^vTepoi, 
denotes  the  Eabbinical  and  pharieaical  representatives  of  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy.)  Hence  arises  naturally  the  following  con- 
nexion. To  the  external  conception  of  the  Mosaic  commandments 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  our  Lord  opposes  the  inward  one,  and 
observes,  that  it  is  only  this  which  introduces  to  the  true,  full  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  The  whole  argument  against  the  Pharisees  is, 
therefore,  a  defence  of  Moaes,  whose  law  assumed  a  form,  indeed, 
corresponding  to  the  immediate  demands  of  the  people,  in  their 
lower  state  of  culture,  but,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  prevent,  but 
promote  the  highest  and  purest  development  in  spiritual  life.     But 

•  See  1  John  ii.  1,  8,  where  what  is  new  in  the  GoEpel  is  called  the  old  wMch  waa 
from  the  begiiuiing. 

\  Thoinck  has  again  defended  this  Tiew,  on  the  ground  that  in  oonnesion  with  (/ijicdTt 
tiie  datiye  must  denote  the  person,  and  that  upx^l^'  >s  not  elsewhere  used  for  the  authors 
of  the  Pharisaical  tradition.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tholuck  cndoavoure  to  gather  a 
reference  to  tradition  ont  of  tfi^iiBv  and  i/navaars,  is  so  harsh,  that  I  prefer  the  other  ex- 
position, according  W>  which  the  dative  is  taken  as  an  ablative,  because  it  suggests  much 
more  readily  a  reference  to  tradition,  which  is  absolutely  requ&ed  by  the  connesion. 
Though  liftjaioi  does  not  elsewhere  occur,  as  used  of  the  authors  of  tradition,  yet  it  may 
be  so  applied  without  hesitation ;  and  Tholuck  iiimself  acknowledges  that  the  daUre  ia 
wont  to  be  used  as  an  ablative  with  liptirai. 
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the  Pharisaical  Rabbins  checked  this  development,  by  retaining  on 
principle  the  undeveloped  form.  The  command  :  ov  ipovevaei^,  thou 
shah  not  murder  (Exod,  xx.  13),  they  interpreted  simply  of  ordinary 
death  hy  violence,  and  referred  crimes  of  that  sort  to  the  inferior 
courts,  AH  shortening  of  a  neighbour's  life  by  vexation,  or  in  what-r 
ever  way  it  might  take  place,  they  set  aside,  as  not  included  under 
this  commandment.  The  Mosaic  command  is,  therefore,  here  con- 
nected with  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Pharisees.  From 
ver.  22,  it  is  plain  that  xp^m^.  Judgment,  —  tissiia,  is  to  he  distinguished 
from  the  sanhedrim.  While  this  latter  denotes  the  last  court  of 
appeal  in  judicial  affairs  in  Jerusalem  itself  (see  observation  on 
Matth.  xxvi.  57),  icpiaig  refers  to  the  inferior  oourts  in  the  provincial 
towns,  which  were  constituted  in  conformity  with  Dent.  xvi.  18,  and 
consisted  of  seven  persons. 

Ver.  22.— In  opposition  to  this  pharisaical  explanation,  by  which 
murder  was  understood  but  of  the  outward  act,  and  reckoned  among 
minor  crimes,  the  Saviour  unfolds  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  the 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;"  which  forbids  not  only 
the  outward  act,  but  also  the  inward  disposition  of  hatred, 
Out  Lord  thus  seizes  the  act  in  its  spiritual  origin,  and  attacks 
sia  in  its  source,  which  the  Pharisees  hypocritically  spared.  Hatred 
is  moral  murder,  (1  John  iia.  15.)  The  Saviour  evidently  in- 
tends, therefore,  to  forbid  hatred  in  general,  and  the  reading,  eUcij 
=  ST*^,  without  a  cause,  should  he  regarded  as  a  mere  correction 
{Fritzsche  on  the  passage  justly  removes  it  from  tho  text),  which 
arose  from  the  idea  that  there  may  even  be  good  reason  for  anger. 
But  this  anger  ought  to  be  directed  against  the  sin  only,  not  against 
our  fyrother;  against  the  person  (in  whom  G-od'a  creature  is  ever  to 
be  honoured)  there  is  no  pure  anger. — The  one  main  thought,  that  the 
fellow-subject  of  the  kingdom  admits  no  hatred  into  his  heart,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  three-fold  gradation.  '0^yl<;eaeat,  to  be  angry,  denotes, 
in  general,  the  rising  of  wrath  in  the  sonl,  the  admission  of  the  mur- 
derous spirit  into  the  mind.  In  dnelv  ^axdj  saying  raca,  the  inward 
emotion  is  conceived  in  its  external  manifestation  against  the 
brother  ;  but  Jesus  does  not  go  beyond  the  mental  action — the  woi-d 
— purposely  in  order  to  make  the  contrast  more  striking  with  the 
Pharisaical  spirit,  which  laid  stress  upon  the  outward  act  only.  But 
the  words  of  the  angry  man  may  attack  human  dignity  itself :  this 
latter  is  expressed  by  d-nslv  fMps.  (According  to  Tholuck's  investi- 
gations, /tttKa  ia  to  be  derived  from  p^-;  to  he  thin;  whence  p^i,  np^i^ 
was  formed  and  used  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  as  a  gentle 
reproach  ^=  "  stupid."  Mijpof  :^  Va=,  is  a  stronger  term  of  reproach, 
involving  the  added  idea  of  abandoned,  impious.)  The  parallel 
gradation  in  the  punishment,  icpioig,  avvidpwv,  yiEwairvpSg,  judgment, 
sanhedrim,  gehewna,  is  further  remarkable.     These  earthly  punish- 
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ments  are  not  to  be  taken  as  designating  divine  punishment  in  ita 
different  degi-ees,  as  ii'  Christ  wovdd  oppose  to  the  law  of  the  letter 
a  new  law  of  the  letter.  He  means  only  to  set  forth  the  general 
truth  that  sin  in  its  sKghteat  manifestation  is  worthy  of  death.* 
Still  less  does  he  intend  to  establish  a  human  political  law.  The 
d^^sadaij  beinff  angry.,  cannot  in  itself  be  a  matter  on  which  a  human 
tribunal  would  pass  judgment ;  for  the  reason,  that  the  fad  cam, 
never  be  proved.  (Tiswa  =  a\tr\  b^s,  means,  primarily,  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom.  [2  Kiflgs  xxiii.  10.]  The  prophets  use  r&p,  Tophet,  for 
it,  which  is  from  (:]»,  a  place  spit  upon,  Jer,  vii.  31 ;  xix.  6.)  The 
place  for  bodily  filth  became  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  slough, 
where  all  that  is  estranged  from  God  is  gathered  together.  On  the 
relation  of  Gehenna  to  Hades,  see  note  on  Luke  xvi  23. 

Ver.  23,  24,— IFrom  the  negative  view,  the  not  admitting  hatred 
and  the  spirit  of  murder  into  the  soul,  our  Lord  passes  on  to  the 
positive  one,  and  teaches  that  the  behever  should  c[uench  the  flame 
of  wrath  in  his  brother's  heart  also,  as  becomes  a  peacemaker  (ver. 
9),  In  this  the  purity  of  love  is  manifested  in  its  greatest  splendour. 
This  precept  does  not  apply  merely  to  those  cases  where  the  anger 
of  our  brother  is  excited  by  injury  on  our  part.  The  expression 
E^ec  Tt  Kara,  aov,  hath  aught  against  tMe,  is  intentionally  made 
general.  Even  when  one  hates  without  cause,  we  are  to  quench  the 
flame  in  his  heart— that  is,  not  merely  be  placable,  but  also  not 
aDow  our  brother  to  bate.  The  thought  of  bringing  the  expression 
of  this  pure  love  into  connexion  with  the  act  of  offering  sacrifice,  is 
specially  profound.  In  that  act  man  approaches  the  eternal  love  to 
claim  its  compassion  for  himself  That  is  the  most  befitting  mo- 
ment for  exercising  it  on  others.  But  to  make  these  words  of  the 
Saviour  imply  a  sanction  of  sacrifices  in  the  New  Testament,  is  an 
error.  Christ  evidently  speaks  here  merely  of  the  existing  Jewish 
worship,  which  he  left  unaesailed.  (On  the  supposed  difference  be- 
tween KoraAJlaCTOw  and  dtaXXdaau,  see  Tholuch.) 

Ver.  25,  26. — The  following  verses  were  doubtless  spoken  origin- 
ally in  a  totally  different  connexion,  as  is  seen  from  Luke  xii  58,  59, 
where  the  question  is  more  fuUy  discussed.  But  Matthew  has  inter- 
woven the  thought  in  a  peculiar  manner  into  our  Saviour's  discourse. 
The  relation  of  a  debtor,  who  does  well  to  free  himself  from  his 
creditor  in  season,  not  to  be  cast  into  prison  by  him,  is  employed  by 
the  Evangelist  for  a  further  illustration  of  the  foregoing  principle. 
He  conceives  of  our  relation  to  an  angry  brother,  whom  we  have 

*  That  this  oommaGd  of  our  lord's,  aa  well  as  all  that  follow,  ought  not  to  be  under- 
Btood  literally,  is  plain  from  tte  passages,  Matth.  xxiii.  11,  19 ;  Luke  sxiv.  25,  in  which 
Jeaua  himself  calla  men  "Ibola"  {/lapoi),  and  in  the  last  parage,  even  the  disciples.  This 
whole  luterpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  necessarily  requires  a  soparatins  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  church;  in  the  latter,  the  words  of  Jesua  do  not  apply  literally,  they  are 
calculated  only  for  the  former. 
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injured  aa  a  relation  of  debt.  The  avTiSim^,  adversary,  is  therefore, 
any  one  who  can  prefer  legal  claims.*  Sueli  an  one  the  Saviour 
advises  us  to  satisfy  by  humble,  childlike  submission,  that  the  hati«d 
may  not  continue,  and  prosecute  us  to  our  ruin.  To  strengthen 
the  exhortation,  Taxv,  quickly,  issubjoined,  with  an  admonition  of  the 
transitorineas  of  life  {i>66q  =  •^■y?).  That  which  is  not  reduced  to 
hflnnony  here  below,  continues  its  destructive  course  hereafter. — 
loBi  ebvoSm,  be  gentle,  ready  to  forgive— %.  e.,  "  offer  thoii  the  hand." 
The  idea  of  the  continued  effect  of  hatred,  is  particularly  difficult, 
expressed,  as  it  ia,  under  the  figure  of  being  accused  and  cast  into 
prison.  (The  icpi-Hj^,  Judge,  is  Qod,  and  the  vmi^hoi,  officers,  his 
angels.  Eut  the  0uAa«^,  prison,  is  an  image  of  perdition.  As  the 
kingdom  of  love  forms  a  united  whole,  and  by  its  power  extends  be- 
yond life  ;  so  also  the  accusing  principle  (Rev.  xii.  10)  constitutes  a 
mighty  power,  which  demands  its  right,  till  a  reconciliation  has  been 
made.  He  who  will  not  forgive  sin  below  shall  receive 
ness.     (See  Matth.  sviii.  34) 

Ver.  27,  28.— The  command  ov  fioixsvaei^,  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,  is  adduced  as  the  second  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Jesus  teaches  us  to  regard  more  profoundly  than  the  phaiisaica] 
teachers  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  That  which  they  applied 
merely  to  the  external  act,  the  Saviour  extends  to  the  spiritual  act, 
to  the  desire  (iTndvfita),  and  the  tolerating  of  it  in  the  soul.  The 
desire  m  itself  is  an  element  in  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  in 
general.  It  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  actual  sin  when  resisted 
with  sincere  earnestness ;  (.P)but  the  tolerating  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
ihe  entering  into  it  inwardly  with  the  will  (precisely  what  0>Jireiv 
irpSf  T&  inievfiTJmi,  looking  in  order  to  lust,  denotes),  is  the  act  itself, 
even  though  external  circumstances,  independent  of  the  man's  will, 
hinder  its  execution. 

Ver.  29,  30.— With  these  thoughts  Matthew  connects  words 
which  were  uttered  originally  on  another  occasion,  as  the  context  of 
Matth.  xviii.  6,  K  ;  Mark  ix.  43,  ff,,  shews  ;  but  here  also  the  Evan- 
gelist has,  with  profound  truth,  collected  different  elements  into  a 
whole.f  With  special  propriety  is  the  assurance  that  the  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulteiy,"  teaches  inward  as  well  as  out- 
ward purity,  followed  by  the  exhortation  to  preserve  that  puiity  by 
the  utmost  moral  strictness,  and  by  the  greatest  resoluteness  in  self- 
denial,  which  shuns  not  even  the  keenest  pain  and  privation  Eyes 
and  hand  are  regarded  here  as  organs  of  sense,  which  become  the  in- 
lets of  temptation,  and,  in.  turn,  the  means  by  which  sin  displays  it- 

*  On  the  principle  "  Owe  co  man  any  thin^,  but  to  love  one  another,"  each  is  debtor 
to. another  in  lore. 

f  Considering  thoaententioua  form  of  the  passage,  it  may,  however,  bo  allowable  to 
■grea  mth  Tholuck  in  regarding  the  words  aa  original  in  both  places. 
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self  outwardly.  To  Baeriiicc  these  organs,  in  themselves  useful  and 
valuable,  for  the  sate  of  sanctification— that  ia,  to  abstain  from  the 
nee  of  them,  or  to  limit  it,  is  the  immediate  lesson  conveyed  in 
this  thought.  (For  the  critical  minuti^,  see  note  on  Matth.  xviii. 
6,  ff.) 

Vcr.  31,  32. — As  the  third  example,  our  Lotd  epecifies  divorce. 
According  to  Deut.  sxiv.  1,  it  was  allowable  for  the  husband  to  put 
away  his  wife,  hut  he  must  give  her  a  letter  of  divorcement, 
(ZTTOffroffto)' ^  nin''19  ISO.  (On  all  that  respects  this  subject,  and 
particularly  the  Rabbinical  explanations  of  the  Mosaic  oi-dinanees, 
see  more  fully  in  note  on  Matth.  xix.  3,  ff.)  "  According  to  the  ex- 
press assertion  of  Jesus  (Matth,  xix.  8),  this  regulation  was  made 
only  on  account  of  the  Jews'  hardness  of  heart,  ij%A,)fl)OKap(Ji'a.  The 
right  conception  of  marriage,  as  an  indissoluble  union  of  soul,  waa 
embraced  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  Pharisees  did  not 
regard  this  indulgence  as  such,  and  considered  it  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  marriage,  that  a  husband  can  dismiss  his  wife  when 
he  pleases,  in  order  to  marry  another.  To  this  vulgar  notion  the 
Saviour  opposes  the  ideal  conception  of  marriage,  and  paints  the 
evil  consequences  of  divorce.  First,  the  divorced  woman  {dnoXs- 
Ivfdvri),  who  must  stiU  be  conceived  as  bound  by  the  marriage-tie, 
is  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  entering  on  another  connexion.  He 
therefore  occasions  her  to  sin,  noiel  ahrf^v  iioixa(j6ai.  Next,  he  brin^ 
another  man  into  the  danger  of  forming  an  adulterous  connexion 
with  the  divorced.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  own  sin  if  he  marriea 
another,  beciiuse  that  is  self-evident ;  and  the  case  of  iniidelity  is 
excepted,  because  then  the  divorce,  as  a  fact,  has  preceded  the  out- 
ward separation.  (See  note  on  Matth.  xix.  9.)  (JlapsKTo^  X6yov 
■nopvuag,  where  TropvEia  denotes  "adultery"  as  well  as  "fornication;" 
and  Adyo?,  like  135,  denotes  here  ahia,  Trpayim,  cause.)  The  thought 
is  in  itself  so  easy  of  comprehension,  that  it  admits  of  no  con- 
troversy. The  Saviour  evidently  forbids  all  divorces  except  in  the 
case  of  infidelity,  where  that  is  itself  the  separation,  and  regards 
fresh  connexions,  formed  by  the  divorced,  as  adultery.  But  the 
question  as  to  our  Lord's  intention  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  church,  is  more  difScult.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  oaths** 
(ver.  33,  ff.),  that  intention  can  only  be  gathered  from  a  general 
view  of  the  position  of  the  church.     The  external  church,  as  a 

*  Consult  the  dedaon  of  the  theolo^oal  Sumlty  at  Bonn  on  llio  re-marriage  of 
divorced  parties,  reprinted  in  tha  Allgemeine  Kwcheioieitang,  1836,  INos.  148,  149,  and 
alierwards  publiahad  separately.  Ic  the  m^o,  I  agree  witii  this  decision.  The  church 
of  Iho  present  day,  grown  up  with  the  Stale,  and  filled  with  unbelieving  members,  can- 
not possibly  be  put  on  a  par  witii  the  apostolical  church.  The  fathers  of  the  church  felt 
it  necessary  early  to  permit  modifications  io  practice.  (See  history  of  the  exposition,  of 
the  papsago  in  Iholuck's  Commentary.)  Obstinate  desertion  and  attempts  to  Tnarder, 
early  constituted  valid  grounds  fbr  divorce. 
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■visible  inetitution,  cannot  poesitly  "be  regarded  as  the  < 
idecd  of  the  Idngdom  of  Grod.  It  ia  rather  the  covering  merely,  iu 
which  the  communion  of  all  the  faithM  is  enveloped;  as  the  kernel 
in  the  shell.  Hence  the  regulations  of  the  external  church  cannot 
answer  to  the  idtal  requirements  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  it  occu- 
pies the  Old  Testament  level  m  the  majority  of  its  members,  it 
must  conform  its  regulations  to  the  Old  Testament.  As,  then,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  God  permitted*  not  only  divorces,  but  also  the 
re-marriage  of  the  separated  parties  {see  MichatW  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  Moses,  translated  by  Smith,  bb.  ii.,  and  Deut.  xxiv. 
2),  so  the  church  may  admit  modifications  of  our  Lord's  law,  as 
expressed  in  this  passage,  for  the  mass  of  its  members.  Nay,  it 
m%^  do  so,  because  the  application  of  the  New  Testament  princi- 
ples to  unconverted  and  unregenerate  persons  cannot  but  have 
injurious  consequences.  The  Romish  Church  is,  therefore,  wrong  in 
putting  the  words  of  Jesus  authoritatively  into  practice  in  the  visi- 
ble church,  which  has  fallen  back  under  the  dominion  of  the  law.f 
Still  strictness  should  pervade  the  legislation  of  the  church,  and  the 
effort  be  everywhere  made  to  elevate  the  members  more  and  more  to 
a  comprehension  of  the  New  Testament  spirit.^  The  case  is  quite 
different  with  those  members  of  the  church  who  also  belong  to  the 
Saviour's  spiritual  communion ;  because  these  latter  are  in  a  position 
both  to  recognize  his  requirements,  and,  by  his  power,  to  satisfy 
them.  This  command  is  in  full  force  for  them  and  among  them, 
just  like  the  command  not  to  hate,  to  give  to  every  one  that  aeketh, 
etc.  But  since,  as  such,  they  are.  under  the  Gospel,  and  not 
under  the  law,  there  is  no  constraint  upon  them.  To  their  Lord 
they  stand  and  fall,  (On  the  whole  question,  consult  also  the  ob- 
servations on  Matth.  xix.  3,  ff.,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  16.§) 

*  God  nowhere  permitted  murder  in  the  Old  Testament,  Eowhere  aJIoweii  fomioa- 
Bon;  but  lie  did  eipressly  allow  diYoroe.  Those,  therefore,  who  inaisc  on  Cliriat'a  eoni- 
mand  being  literally  applied  in  the  churoli,  as  it  aow  exists,  should  ponder  well  what 
tiiey  do.  The  Bubaequent  commands  respecting  the  cloaJt,  and  the  smiling  on  the  cheel^ 
Hhew  plainly  enough  that  a  hteral  fulfflment  camiot  be  intended  in  the  external  church. 
The  passage  Matth.  xisL  9,  ffi,  is  also  eyidently  not  a  precept  given  to  be  exalted  to  a 
nnif-ersal  external  law.    Tho  SaTloior  there  speaks  for  those  only  who  are  able  to  re- 

+  Indeed,  the  Romish  Church  ereh  increases  the  severity  of  the  command  on  its  own 
authority,  since  it  does  not  permit  divorce  quBod  mnculum  even  in  ease  of  adultery. 

t  The  Saviour  is  not  here  l^latmg.  He  is  simply  expl^uiag  that  divorce  for  other 
reasons  than  adultery,  and  re-marriage  m  such  oases,  is  positively  sinful.  Thus  much, 
at  least,  foEows,  that  the  Christian  Church  canaot  bless  such  a  positively  sinful  act.— [E 

§  {The  above  disoussioa  may  seem  strange  to  Oioso  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
opinious  and  practices  rospeotiug  divorce  prevalent  m  Germany.  Divoreo  is  much  more 
common  than  in  England,  and  is  granted  for  mauy  other  canses  than  that  of  unaithful- 
ness.  The  question  has  been  much  debated,  and  some  of  the  pastors  have  felt  strong 
scruples  in  solemnizing  marriages,  where  one  or  both  of  the  parties  may  be  persons  who 
have  been  divorced.     The  defence  offered  above  is  very  inadequate.     The  distinction  ho- 
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Ver.  33-Z7.— Fourth  observation— on  oaths.     The  plain  recLnire- 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Lev.  xix.  12,  ovk  ^topK^trei?,  thoa 
skcdt  not  foreswear  thyself,  was  distorted  hy  the  Eabbins  from  a 
coniparison  of  Sumb.  xxx.  3  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  21  (where  vows  [opKoi 
=  C'lis]  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  accompanied  by  oaths,  are 
the  subject),  so  that  they  taught  the  ev^ion  of  their  fulfilment 
towards  men  through  a  hypocritical  reference  of  them  to  &od.     To 
this  hypocritical  behaviour  the  Saviour  opposes  that  of  the  children 
of  God.     The  command  of  Moses,  "  Thou  ahalt  not  me3,T  falsely," 
Jesus  converts  into,  "  Thou  shalt  not  swear  at  all;  because  he  sees 
in  swearing,  just  as  in  the  case  of  divorce  above,  nothing  but  a  per- 
mission rendered  necessary  by  sin.     But  in  order  to  combine  the  ex- 
pression of  this  abstract  principle  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  a 
refutation   of  the   hypocritical   Eabbinical   interpretation    of  the 
law  of  Moses,   Jesus   specifies  four   forms   of   swearing   fainiliar 
to  the  Jews ;  and  demonstrates,  f,rst,  that  all  of  them  refer  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  only  in  their  bemg  referred  to  him  that  they  mean 
any  thing ;  next,  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  inadmissible  in  the 
kingdom  ofUod.     The  subjoined  clauses,  "For  it  is  God's  throne," 
etc.,  refer  to  that  Rabbinical  interpretation,  that  a  man  need  not 
perform  oaths  that  do  not  refer  to  God  himself:     For  this  reason,  m 
the  case  of  each  form  of  swearing,  its  reference  to  God  is  demon- 
strated by  our  Lord  ;  and  it  is  implied,  that  it  is  only  hy  virtue  of 
this  reference  that  it  can  have  any  meaning.   (See  more  fully  in  note 
on  Matth,  xxiii.  16,  ff.)— The  conceiving  of  heaven  and  earth  as 
throne   and   footstool  of  God  (Isa.  Isvi.   1)  is,   of  course,  figura- 
tive ;  but  the   figure   is   fpiinded  on .  the  true  thought,   that   to 
the  Omnipresent  Being  heaven  and  earth  stand  in  different  relations. 
He  who  is  everywhere  present,  is  yet  everywhere  different.     Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  seat  of  the  visible  theocracy,  is  called  God's  city  (Psalm 
xlviii.  2 ;)  and  an  oath  hy  the  city  acquires  its  significancy  from  this 
peculiar  relation.     The  reason  snbjouied  to  the  oath:  "hy   the 
head,"*  is  obscure.     That  oath  is   similar  to  the   Mohammedan 
swearing  by  the  heard.     It  is  explained,  however,  if  we  take  in  this 
case  negatively,  what,  m  the,  other  cases,  was  expressed  positively, 
tween  an  asterad  and  inEernal  ehnrcli  results  only  from  laxity  of  disdpline,  conjoiaed 
with  Iho  absDrptJon  of  the  church  in  ibe  State,  which  prevaiia  in  the  German  Govern- 
ments.   The  external   ehareh  is,  in  fact,  those  who  hare  the  name  of  ChriatianB,  and 
nothing  more,  and  are  not,  therefore,  of  Christ's  church,  and  would  not  be  in  Tisible 
communion,  if  a  right  state  of  thmgs,  as  to  disoipline,  were  reatored.     It  can  never  be 
admitted,  that  there  ia  any  power  on  earth  that  can  aaaume  authority  to  relax  Christ's 
pl^  command.     In  the  church,  his  command  ia  law,  and,  so  fer  as  marriage  and  divoraa 
come  under  secular  jurisdiction,  the  government  of  a  Christian  country  is  bound  to  follow 
tbe  precepts  of  Christian  morals.) — IV. 

*  The  conBlruotion  of  dpoaai  witli  the  aoouaative  (James  v.  12},  or  with  kutu  and  tie 
genitive  (as  in  Heb.  vL  18),  is  pnre  Greek.  In  the  New  Testament  it  ia  generally 
construed  with  hi  or  dc  after  tho  analogy  of  a  yaviJ  in  Hebrew. 
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What  nnpotenf  man  camot  aocompIiBh— mate  one  hair  white  or 
blac)£-».  e.,  produce  the  alightost  change  in  himself-the  Almisrhtv 
can  accomphsh.  Do8t  thou  swear,  then,  by  thyself?  th,  oath  can 
toe  no  meaning  cioept  a.  thou  intendest  him  who  will,  that 
thou  thyself  shouldst  exist.  Hence  every  oath,  if  it  is  to  hayo 
any  meanmg,  refers  to  God,  smce  he  only,  the  Eternal,  can  riTe  a 
pledge  for  the  security  of  what  i,  transitoiy.^-But  as  the  entiS  pi^ 
hibrtion  of  o(J  swcanng  is  joined  to  this  thought,  it  is  evident  that 
we  may  not  draw  this  conclusion  :  «  Smce  aD  objects  of  adjuration 
have  a  reference  to  God,  by  which  they  acquire  their  import  we  are 
to  swear  o%  by  God  ;"  hut,  on  the  contrary,  "  Since  wo  arc  to  le- 
Iram  from  sweanng  m  general,  and  aH  oaths  refer  originally  to  God 
the  eternal  and  true,  we  are  not  to  employ  „,y  oath  ;  the  simplest 
statement  of  opmion  m  sufUcienf ,  any  thing  further  has  sprung  fem 
the  source  of  evil,  and  become  necessary  only  by  reason  of  sin  " 
The  idea,  that  only  the  abuK  of  oaths  is  forbidden,  can  never  be 
defended  by  a  true  mterpretation.  In  the  passage,  James  v  :2  a 
diflerent  view  might,  for  a  moment,  commend  itself,  on  account  of 
the  different  position  of  the  words  ;  but  even  there,  on  a  closer  ei- 
ammation,  the  connejdon  requires  the  sense  of  prohibiting  oaths  m 
general.  This  absolute  prohibition  of  our  Lord  can  occasion  no  dif- 
hcnlty,  [rf  we  consider  that  here  again  Christ  is  not  giving  a  formal 
law,  but  uttering  a  Irulh.  The  Jews  in  taking  oaths,  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  oaths  which  must  bo  Itept  and  others 
which  may  be  violated,  whUe  declarations  without  this  sanction  may 
be  so  with  entire  impunity.  Our  Saviour  sets  aside  entirely  this 
artificial  distinction.  An  oath  founded  on  the  false  oonoeption  of 
bemg  essential  to  create  an  obligation  to  lieep  one's  word  is  siu. 
Ikay  word  must  be  tnith,  and  .uttered  m  a  conscions  appeal  to  an 
omnipresent  and  holy  God.  Sveryword  mmt  ho  an  oath  in  the  true 
seme.  Hence  follows  that  before  the  court  (Matth  ixvi  63)  and 
even  elsowheto  (Horn.  i.  9 ;  ijt.  1 ;  3  Oor.  ii.  IT  ;  jii  10  ■  Phil  i.  8  • 
1  Thess.  li.  5  and  10)  it  must  be  allowed  to  call  God  to  witness  ■ 
provided  that  this  be  done/or  fie  saie  of  others,  and  not  under  the 
delusive  idea  that  it  is  by  our  adjuration  that  we  are  obligating  our- 
selves to  speak  truth. — E.] 

^  Ver.  38^12.— The//il4  instance  comprises  the  nature  of  the  law 
ma  general  maxim,  and  opposes  the  cvangeKcal  prinmplts  to  the 
phansaical  conception  of  it  The  idea  of  retaliation  (jm  falionis) 
which  IS  the  foundation  of  kw  in  general,  is  expressed  in  i<peai,,bi 
hnl  i4SaX,,oi  sdl.  Uaag  «.  t.  i.,  an  eye  for  an  eyo,  etc.  Eiod.  xxi. 
24.  But  the  Pharisees  made  such  a  use  of  retaliation,  that  it  could 
not  but  become  a  cloak  To,  revenge  and  uncharitablcness.  Christ 
on  the  contrary,  conceives  the  idea  of  law  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest 
love,  and  derives  thence  the  command  of  self-denial  and  resignation. 
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•'Eye  for  eye,  -tooth  for  tooth,"  is  an  eternal  law  in  the  government 
of  the  world  ;  but  love  takes  the  brother's  fault  on  itself,  and,  by 
thus  becoming  lilie  him,  causes  him  to  become  hke  it.  Thus,  out 
of  the  JUB  talionis,  love  procures  redemption  and  forgiveness,  which 
is  nothing  but  retribution  reversed,  and  cannot,  therefore,  exist  with- 
out the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  This  concLuering  by  yielding  is 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel ;  the  law  is  founded  on  the  Avnoriivai  rip 
TTovjjp^,  repelling  force  by  force."  The  manifestations  of  love  in  con- 
tract with  the  rude  character  of  retaliation,  are  then  presented  in 
four  instances,  aiTanged  in  an  anti-cHmas.  Outrage  on  the  person 
is  the  moat  grievous  (pa-ni^uv  is  of  Irindred  meaning  with  KoXa<j>t^eLv, 
the  latter,  however,  denoting  rather  blows  with  the  fist) ;  next  to 
this  in  order  comes  the  demanding  of  property  {KpiveaOai,  to  claim 
before  a  tribunal);  asking,  as  the  mildest  form  of  presenting  a  re- 
q^u^t,  forms  the  close.  Between  the  two  latter  forms,  AyyapevEiv,  to 
consPrain,  is  placed,  aa  partaking  of  both.  (The  term  is  of  Persian 
origin,  but  was  adopted  into  the  prevalent  languages  of  antiquity  ; 
the  Aramaic  language  also  adopted  it.  See  Buxtorf.  Lex.  talm.  s.  v. 
nj-ia^N.)  In  Luke  vi,  30,  the  words  k<m  dnb  rov  aipovro^  ra  aa  ((^ 
dfiaiTu,  are  added — the  general  thought  for  the  particular  instances 
in  Matthew.     {'ATrafrEu  —  teas,  to  exact,  to  demand.) 

The  preceding  observations  on  marriage  and  oaths  apply  like- 
w^e  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  command.  The  Saviour  does  not 
intend  by  his  precept  for  his  kmgdom  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,"  as  a  legal  principle  ;  he  who  holds 
the  legal  position  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  treated  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  law.f  But  for  him  who  is  possessed  by  the  sphit 
of  the  G-ospel,  without  having  ss  yet  overcome  the  power  of  sin,  the 
conduct  indicated  by  the  Saviour  is  suitable.  Where  the  spirit  is 
still  uncultured  and  hard,  there  it  would  not  be  love,  but  unldnd- 
neas,  to  shew  unappreciated  love.  "What,  for  instance,  could  be 
more  unkind  than  a  literal  use  of  the  precept,  navrl  r^  ahovvTl 
ae  didov,  give  to  EVERY  MAN  tJtcd  asketh  of  thee  ?  It  would  be  to 
form  begging  vagabonds.  Hence  the  application  and  exercise  of 
the  laws  of  love  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules  ;  love  alone  teaches 

*  Te  cannot  very  well  take  novripi^  as  neuter  hero ;  for  it  ia  ow  duty,  under  all  oir- 
cmnBtBiieea,  to  oppose  whnt  is  eril  in  itaelf.  Bnt  hei-a  the  evil  is  yiewed  in  its  effoeta  in 
an  individual,  in  whom  there  ia,  at  ihe  same  time,  a  ausceptibilityfor  good.  In  reference 
to  this  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  the  Saviour  may  say,  that  the  member  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  does  not  resist  the  manifestations  of  sin,  in  order  to  aooomplish  for  tlio  good  a  perfect 
conquest  in  the  heart  of  his  iDTOther,  by  the  manifestation  of  forbearmg  love,  wMcliisex- 
presaad  thereby. 

f  Thus  the  Saviour  himself  answers  tbe  rude  eervant  who  struck  him  on  the  face :  If 
I  have  spoken  evil,  prove  tiiat  it  is  evil ;  butif  I  have  spoken  right,  why  amiteBtOiou  me! 
John  xviil.  23.  To  tarn  to  him  the  other  cheek  would  have  been  an  infiaction  of  love, 
as  it  would  have  brought  the  man  into  the  temptation  of  increasing  his  sin  by  ii 
turpitude.    Paulbdhavea  similarly,  Aela  xxiii.  3, 
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us  to  apply  them  properly,  and  enaliles  the  scribe,  instructed  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  to  bring  out  of  his  treasure  things  neto  and  old. 
For  this  order  of  things,  before  the  full  manifestation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  law  still  retains  its  application ;  yet  the  Gospel 
has  its  sphere,  in  which  it  is  ever  gradi^aLly  unfolding  its  nature 
more  perfectly. 

Ver.  43-45. — ^At  last  Jesus  comes  to  what  is  highest  and  final — 
to  hve  itself.  The  command,  ^s'l^  faT!»\  Thou  shalt  love  thy  iteigh- 
hour  (Lev.  xix.  18),  applied  it  is  true,  iimnediately,  as  the  context 
shews,  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  which,  to  them,  in  their  partial  state 
of  development,  represented  that  collective  humanity,  to  which 
neighbour,  in  its  profoundest  sense  referred.  But  the  hypocritical 
Pharisees  drew  the  inference  from  this  command,  that  we  were  at 
liberty  to  hate  our  enemy.  {'ExSpSg,  like  hostis,  primarily  "  one  not 
of  the  same  people."  See  the  passages  quoted  in  Wetstein  and 
Schottgen,  ad  loc.')  They  not  only  tolerated  hatred  of  enemies,  as 
something  at  the  time  not  quite  conquerable,  but  they  cherished  it 
£^  something  allowable,  nay,  included  {by  implication)  in  the  com- 
mand. To  this  outrageous  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Jesus  opposes  his  own,  which  unfolds  the  undeveloped  truth  from 
its  inward  nature  and  principle:  The  fulness  of  love,  taught  by 
Jesus,  and  imparted  from  his  fulness  to  his  people,  not  only  estends 
over  the  narrow  circle  of  national  affinities,  but  makes  what  is  op- 
posite, as  well  aa  what  is  akin  to  it,  the  object  of  its  exercise.  The 
different  manifestations  of  love  (dyanav,  eiXoyelv,  koAwc  noieiv,  npo- 
(TsvXEaBai),  form  a  climax,  and  are  in  contrast  with  the  forms  of 
hatred ;  these' latter,  indeed,  as  such,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
loved  ;  but  the  individuals  are,  in  whom  they  are  seen,  since  there 
is  in  them  the  latent  germ  of  a  nobler  existence,  which  is  to  be 
awakened  by  the  power  of  love.  But  the  love  here  enjoined,  is  no 
passive  love,  residing  merely  in  the  domain  of  feeling ;  for  that  can 
never  be  excited  by  the  manifestations  of  hatred,  but  is  influenced 
only  by  kindred  qualities  ;  it  is  rather  love  as  a  power  of  the  will, 
which  is  able  to  overcome  all  (opposing)  feelings.  For  this  reason, 
too,  assimilation  to  God  is  assigned  as  the  end  of  the  manifestation 
of  love  to  enemies.  (In  vlog,  son,  the  representation  of  the  image, 
exiating^in  the  Father,  is  expressed.)  As  God  abhors  evil,  and 
commands  us  to  abhor  it  (Eom.  xii.  9),  but  blesses  the  evU  man; 
BO  does  he,  too,  who  Hves  in  pure,  divine  love.  The  Spirit  of  God 
in  him  teaches  him  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  man ;  and  while 
he  hates  the  former,  to  love  the  latter.  But  such  love  man  cannot 
obtain  for  himself  by  a  determination  of  will  or  by  any  effort,  for  it 
is  divine  ;  he  can  receive  it  only  by  spiritual  communication  in  faith. 
Tet  this  by  no  means  excludes  the  effort  to  exercise  it  before  it  is 
s  it  is  that  very  effort  that  awakens  us  to  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  its  necessity.  ('ETi^eiifetT  occura,  besides  in  this  passage, 
only  in  Luiie  vi.  28  ;  1  Peter  iii.  16.  According  to  Pollux,  it  is  a 
law  term,  meaning  "to  drag  before  a  judge  Vfith  ignominy  and  in- 
sult ;"  then,  in  general,  "  to  injure,"  "  to  insult.")  Luke  adds  an- 
other trait,  lend  hoping  for  nothing  again  (vi.  35),  where,  likewise, 
sincere,  disinterested  love  is  expressed.  Luke  has  expanded  this 
thought  afterwards,  when  he  comes  to  portray  the  forms  in  which 
natural  love  manifests  itself.  On  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
one  unessential  transposition,  Luke  has  the  same  thoughts  here,  and 
they  must,  therefore,  certainly  be  regarded  as  original,  integral  parts 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Ver.  46,'  47.— As  a  parallel  to  this  sacred  love,  which  includes 
even  what  is  hostile  in  the  Sphere  of  its  exorcise,  and  which  is 
bestowed  in  regeneration  alone,  Jesus  brings  forward  natural  love, 
which  loves  only  what  is  akin  to  it,  and,  in  that,  itself  essentially. 
(Ephes.  V.  28,  "He, that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself.")  Such 
is  the  prevailing  power  of  love  ia  the  Old  Testament,  a  few  traces 
of  love  to  enemies  excepted  (as  in  the  case  of  David,  1  Sam.  xxvi.) 
which  point  to  a  future  higher  grade  of  religious  Hfe.  As  such  it 
does  not  stand  opposed  to  the  higher  love  of  Christ,  hut  beneath,  as 
something  subordinate,  which  has  its  analogy  even  in  the  animal 
world.  The  reX&vat  and  IBvtKoi,  publicans  and  Gfenttles,  in  Matthew, 
the  dfiapruXoi,  sinners  {rcdpvai.,  Matth.  xxi.  31)  in  Luke,  are  men- 
tioned as  standing  emblems,  with  the  Pharisees,  of  what  is  despised. 
In  the  publican,  in  particular,  the  prominent  characteristic  is  being 
involved  by  the  calls  of  his  station  in  the  lowest  worldly  connexions; 
for  which  reason  the  taxgatherera  are  used  as  a  symbol  of  worldli- 
ness  and  its  temptations.  {'A.rmdieaeai  is  a  general  term  for  tokens 
of  love  of  all  kinds.)— In  these  verses,  moreover,  the  idea  of  juaBdg, 
reward,  appears  again.  (See  note  on  ver.  12.)  Natural  love  is 
represented  as  being  accompanied  by  a  less  reward  than  pure  love. 
There  is  evidently  a  condescension  here  to  the  legal  level,  for  it  is 
just  the  nature  of  sincere  love  to  seek  no  other  reward  than  that 
which  is  in  itself.  But  as,  in  feet,  the  possession  of  it  involves  all 
that  constitutes  blessedness,  because  G-od  is  love  (1  John  iv.  8),  and 
no  one  can  love  but  he  in  whom  God  dwells  ;  it  is  certainly  true, 
also,  that  its  reward  is  great.  But  a  distinction  between  love  and 
its  reward,  and  of  an  effort  to  attain  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter,  can  exist  only  on  the  level  of  the  law;  pure  love  f''- 
itself  foi  its  own  sake,  for  it  includes  in  itself  all  that  can  be  d 

Ycr.  48. — The  last  words  contained  in  this  verse  are,  as  it  were, 
the  key-stone  which  completes  the  whole.  The  general  result  not 
merely  of  our  Lord's  last  commands,  but  of  all  that  precedes,  is  : 
Let  perfection  bo  your  aim.  (^oRoBe  ovv  is  parallel  with  fi?:wf  yivi^ade 
above,  ver.  45.)     For  the  ohserpance  of  but  one  of  these  commands, 
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ae  here  laid  down  by  our  Lord,  nothing  short  of  porfection  is  suffi- 
cient. It  does  not,  therefore,  alter  the  thought,  if,  instead  of 
riXeioi,  perfect,  as  it  is  in  Matthew,  we  read  olKTipjiovec,  merciful,  as 
it  is  in  Luke  vi.  36.  For  neither  pure  love  nor  mercy  can  he  con- 
ceived alone  in  the  human  soul,  ivithout  the  other  qualities  involved 
m  perfection  ;  so  that  all  must  necesBarily  be  conceived  as  joined 
with  the  one.  But  to  refine  upon  the  idea  of  "  perfect,"  and  to 
understand  it  of  a  relative  perfection,  is  evidently  forbidden  by  the 
words  subjoined  :  umrep  6  -na-T^p  {iimv,  as  t/our  father,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  ver.  45,  cannot  mean  any  thing  else  than  that  the  image 
of  God  is  to  be  represented  in  men,  a^  the  sons  of  the  highest.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  passage  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  Old  Testament, 
•"38  Bjiig  1^  b^'^if'  brj'^ni  (Lev.  xi.  44),  which  Peter  adopts ;  dytoi 
yeveade,  on  Syi)  &yi6<;  elfu,  be  ye  holy,  eic.  (1  Pet.  i.  16),  and  is  es- 
plained  by  it.  That  is,  ae  in  that  passage  the  requirement  of  holi- 
ness on  man's  part  is  founded  on  the  holiness  of  God,  so  here  also 
in  relation  to  perfection  ;  so  that  this  passage  may  be  interpreted, 
"  Be  ye  perfect,  because  God  is  perfect."  The  perfection  of  man, 
as  well  as  his  hoHness,  ia  not  separate  from  that  of  God,  such  as 
man  might  possibly  attain  of  himself ;  it  is  the  divine  perfection 
itself;  God  himself  designs  to  he  the  perfect  and  holy  One  in  maiL 
In  this  way  the  passage  must  be  interpreted,  on  the  principle  that 
every  speaker  is  the  expositor  of  his  own  words,  even  though  we 
should  regard  the  notion  itself  as  false. 

Matth.  vi.  1-6. — After  this  prefatory  comparison  of  the  holy 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  with  the  unhol-j  teachings  of  the 
doctors  of  the  law,  the  thought  of  v,  20  is  resumed  The  reality  is 
opposed  to  the  appearance  ;  the  latter  has  what  is  visble  ind  tran- 
sitory for  its  object  and  proper  end  (firrwf  So£a.aO<Miv  imn  tuv 
AvBpum^,  that  th&y  may  have  glory  of  men),  the  fcrmer  what  is 
invisible  and  eternal ;  God  in  heaven  is  placed  in  conttast  with  men 
on  earth.  Aiiiaioovvri^  righteousness,  conveys  agi,in,  as  in  ver  20, 
the  general  idea  of  a  right  relation  to  God,  viewed  m  thi,  h  ht  both 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  This  contia^'t  la  viewed  in 
reference  to  alms  (ver.  2)  and  prayer  (ver,  5)  as  the  piomment  man- 
ifestations of  the  religious  life.  (SaXm^etv,  somid  a  ti  umpef,  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally,,  but  figuratively,  "  to  do  any  thing  with  csten- 
tation."  M.ta6ov  A-ni.%ew,  have  a  reward,  is  spoken  of  in  leference  to 
the  time  of  the  future  general  reward,  when  onlj  what  is  eternal 
finds  its  reward,  because  it  was  accomplished  by  the  woriin^  of  God's 
eternal  Spirit.)  The  figure  in  ver.  3  cannot  mean  total  uncon- 
sciousness, which  should  in  no  case  exist,  but  only  the  absence  of 

*  Tho  reading  k}.tiiftociini,  wbloh  ia  supported  byvery  many  Oodd.,  is,  probably,  only 
an  eiplanatiou  of  Jinatooui'i?,  wliieh,  in  later  Greek,  ia  used  for  "  alma,"  liko  tlie  Hebrew 
njins.   Paul  uaea  it  in  2  Cor.  ix.  9,  for  "kindness,"  "  charitableueaa." 
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Belf-appropriation  of  the  act ;  every  good  deed  must  ho  referred 
to  its  origin — to  the  spiritual  source  from  which  it  springs ;  there 
it  has  even  now  its  hidden  reward,  and  hereafter  its  open  one. 
To  the  outward  proclanation  of  works  of  love  by  the  Phaiiseee  is 
opposed  the  humhle  ignorance  of  one's  doings.  (Tape(ov  =  n;V;  = 
i>nep&ov,  a  chamber,  to  which  they  could  retire  for  prayer,  in  q^uiet, 
Acts  X  9 ;  see  also  lea.  xxvi.  20.  The  term  f^ospir^e,  hypocritej 
occurs  freq^uently  in  the  Gospels— e.  g.,  in  this  chap.,  ver.  5,  16 ; 
vii.  5  ;  XY.  7  ;  xvi.  3  ;  xxiii.  13,  and  frequently  in  Matthew ;  again 
in  Luke  vi.  42  ;  xi.  44,  etc.  The  verh  v-noKpLvsaSai  occurs  only  in 
Luke  xs.  20.  It  is  projerly  originally  =  d-noKpivefieui,  to  ansioer, 
then  particularly,  "  to  answer  as  a  character  in  a  play"— i.  e.,  "  ^ 
act  on  the  stage."  Then,  in  general,  "  to  assume  a  form  not  one's 
own"—"  to  represent  it."  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  always  used 
of  religious  form,  with  which  the  inward  nature  does  not  corre- 
spond.) 

Ver.  7-13.— These  verses  bring  out  the  last  remark  in  a  special 
application.  In  Phariseeism,  not  only  does  the  character  of  hypo- 
crisy manifest  itself  in  prayer,  but  also  the  heathen  notion  (perpetually 
reproduced  fi-om  the  heathenism  inherent  in  human  nature),  that 
prayer  avails  as  qpws  operatum,  and,  consequently,  from  length  and 
copiousness  of  words.  From  the  pure  idea  of  God,  the  Saviour 
teaches  us  to  regard  the  inward  disposition  and  the  purity  of  thought 
resulting  thence  as  that  which  is  weE-pleasing  to  God.  Matthew 
also  presents,  as  a  pattern,  a  prayer  given  by  Jesus,  which  is  per- 
vaded by  simpHcity,  depth,  and  humility.  Luke  (xi.  1)  records  the 
circumstances  which  occasioned  our  Lord  to  give  such  an  injunction. 
The  disciples  "felt  their  spiritual  poverty,  and  suppUcated  his  rich 
grace  to  teach  them  to  pray.  Hence,  too,  it  is  said,  "  thus  pray  ye  ;" 
for  it  is  a  prayer  calculated  for  the  position  of  smful  men,  not  for 
him  who  knew  no  sin.  {BarroXityeiv'^  is  not  from  bes,  effutivif;  but 
according  to  Smdas  it  is  derived  dTJo  Bdrrov  nvbg  fiatcpovg  icat 
■troXvarlxovg  vfivovg  iroi'^aavTog.f  Hence  ffarro?My(a  ^=  -KoXvkoyla) 
Superstition  places  the  reason  of  the  hearing  of  prayer  not  in  the 
grace  of  God,  but  in  its  own  godless  work.  Unbelief  deduces  the 
uselessnesa  of  prayer  from  the  omniscience  of  G^d,  in  whom  it 
does  not  itself  believe.  Faith  rests  its  humble  prayer  precisely  on 
this  holy,  gracious,  divine  knowledge.  Thus  our  Lord  teaches  us  to 
pray  in  faith,  because  God  knows,  before  the  petition  what  we  need 
(xpefa,  need,  taken  both  bodily  and  spiritually),  and,  consequently, 
can  himself  prompt  the  acceptable  prayer,  and  fulfil  it  accordingly. 

«  See  the  copious  discusaloa  on  this  rare  term,  which  is  nowhere  used  but  by  Sim- 
pKeiiw  in  one  passage  (in  Epiot.  enchir.,  o.  31)  in  Thohek'a  Comm.  (Clark's  Biblical  Cab., 
Na  sx.,  p.  114.) 

f  "  One  Battua,  who  composed  long  prolii  hymns." 
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The  words  oISe  yap,  for  he  knows,  are  to  be  taken  as  the  reaaon 
which,  prevents  the  Ohrietians  from  praying  after  the  heathen  man- 
ner. The  believer  does  not  pray  for  Grod's  sake  (to  do  him  a  ser- 
vice), but  for  his  own  sake  ;  that  God  knows,  affords  to  him  the 
consolation  that  he  cannot  a«k  wrong  ;  for  he  is  concerned  only  for 
God's  will,  not  for  his  own.  The  prayer  of  the  believer  is  therefor© 
nothing  less  than  the  divine  will  itself  becoming  manifest  in  hu- 
manity ;  thus  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  conceived.  It  is  an  expression 
of  the  highest,  iinal,  divine  plans  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
both  as  to  the  whole  and  the  individual. 

"With  reference,  first,  to  the  state  df  the  text  of  the  Lord's 
Peatbr,*  the  doxology  at  the  close  is  undoubtedly  of  later  origin, 
and  is  added  for  liturgical  purposes.  In  the  Const.  Apost,  vii.  24,  it 
appears  in  the  process  of  formation;  it  reads,  3t(  cov  Sonv  ^[ictatXeia  elg 
alhivag.  'Ajiijv. — For  thine  is  the  Mngdom  for  ever.  Amen.  But 
the  contents  are  profound  and  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  prayer, 
and,  therefore,  certainly  belonging  to  a  period  when  pure  Christian 
feeling  prevailed  in  the  church.  It  is  wanting  in  Codd.,  B,  D.  L., 
and  in  many  others,  as  Griesbach's  New  Testament  shews.  Still  it 
is  found  as  early  as  the  Pcshito,  where,  however,  it  may  be  an  inter- 
polation. So  also  the  petitions,  "  Thy  will  he  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven  ;"  and,  "  But  deliver  us  from  evil,"  are  wanting  in  the 
text  of  St.  Lute.  They  are  wanting  not  only  in  B.  L.,  but  also  in 
the  earliest  fathers,  as  in  Origen  (de  Orat,,  p.  226,  edit,  de  la  Rue, 
vol.  ii.),  who  expressly  notices  the  omission.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  they  are  spurious  in  the  prayer  ;  Luke  rather  ap- 
pears to  have  abridged  here,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  noticed  at 
Matth.  v.  1.  These  petitions  do  not,  indeed,  form  an'  essential  part 
of  the  prayer,  since  they  are  included  in  those  immediately  preced- 
ing ;  but, for  an  unfolding  of  the  meaning  they  are  an  integral  part.f 
The  question,  Whether  Christ  meant  to  lay  down  a  staied  formula 
in  this  prayer  ?  roay  be  best  answered  to  this  effect,  that  the  Saviour 
certainly  had  in  view,  as  his  primary  object,  to  teach  the  disciples  to 
pray  in  spirit ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  contemplated  the  arising  of  an 
outward  church  that  should  recLuire  liturgical  formulas,  he  might  in- 
tend its  permanent  use  also  ;  and  the  church  has  done  right  to  re- 
tain it.  But  that  no  value  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  letter,  is  shewn 
by  the  variation  with  whicbthe  Evangelists  themselves  record  the 
prayer.     In  Rabbinical  and  Talmudical  writings  (according  to  Wet- 

*  We  possess  separate  eipositions  of  this  prayer  by  Origen,  KrtuSiin,  ancl  Oyfriaa. 

\  Oa  the  form  of  the  Lord's  prayer  found  in  Luke,  see  tbe  more  copious  remarks  ia 
note  on  Luke  si.  3,  S.  On  the  omiaaion  of  the  doiology,  see  ESdiger's  dissertalJon  at  tfie 
end  of  the  synopsis,  p.  231,  fC  A  transposition  of  llie  second  and  third  petitions  in  Rr- 
tuUiatiis  disonssedby  Nitasoh,  in  the  "Stiidien  and  Kritilten,"  published  by  t^Hmasm  and 
Umbreit,  1S30.  H.  4,  S.  846,  ff.  Meyer's  "  Blatter  fiir  hohere  Wahriieit,"  Th.  v,  a  10,  tt, 
give  an  exposition  of  the  prayer. 
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stein,  ScTiuUgen,  Liyhtfoot,  in  their  notes  on  this  passage)  there  are 
very  many  thoughts  akin  to  the  individual  petitions.  We  learn 
thence  how  much  of  what  is  spiritual  and  trae  is  contained  in  the 
Jewish  writings  ;  only  it  is  generally  mixed  with  error  by  the  pe- 
dantic Kabhins.  But  it  is  very  perverse  to  infer  from  this  relation- 
ship of  the  prayer  to  Eabbinical  passages,  that  Jesus  compiled  his 
pmyer  hy  reflection  from  such  elements  of  Jewish  prayers.  What- 
ever of  nohle  and  true  wae  presented  to  him  in  the  national  culture 
wrought  only  to  stimulate  his  iaward  development ;  and  even  what 
he  did  derive  thence,  he  reproduced  with  ftesh  life  from  his  own  cre- 
ative and  vitahaing  power.  But  the  exposition  has  not  only  to  un- 
fold the  individual  thoughts,  but  to  regard  them  in  their  connexion. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  Lord's  Prayer  contains  hut  one  thought — 
the  desire  of  the  kingdom  of  God* — into  which  all  the  prayers  of 
God's  children  (and,  as  such,  Christ  here  teaches  us  to  pray)  may  be 
resolved.  This  one  thought,  however,  is  conceived  in  two  relations  ; 
Arst,  in  reference  to  God's  relation  to  man — thus  in  the  first  three 
petitions,  which  represent  the  kingdom  of  God  as  advancing  to  com- 
pletion, and  the  highest  purpose  of  God  expressed  as  a  wish ;  next, 
in  reference  to  man's  relation  to  God— thus  in  the  last  four  petitions, 
in  which  the  hindrances  to  God's  kingdom  are  noticed.  The  first 
part  commences,  therefore,  with  speaking  of  the  riches  of  Grod  ; — 

Thy  name  be  hallowed  ; 
Thy  kingdom  come  to  us  ; 
Thy  will  he  done. 

The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the  poverty  of 
man : — 

To  us  give  daily  bread  ; 
To  us  forgive  sine  ; 
Us  lead  not  into  temptation ; 
Us  deliver  from  evil. 

In  the  eigniiicant  doxology,  the  certain  hope  is  expressed  of  the 
prayer  being  heard — a  hope  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  unchange- 
able God  himself,  who,  as  the  chief  good,  wiU  cause  the  good  to  he 
realized  in  a  manifest  form  (the  kingdom  of  God.)  At  the  same 
time,  this  prayer  admits  of  an  application  to  the  individual  (who  is 
compelled,  however,  in  the  constantly  recurring  plural,  to  regard 
himself  in  connexion  with  all),  as  well  as  to  collective  humanity ; 
for  this  very  reason,  that  being  uttered  from  the  inmost  soul  of  hu- 
manity, and  seizing  the  relation  of  Giod  to  the  sinful  race  in  its 

»  Luther  ia  right,  tliercfore,  in  sajiag.  "the  true  Christian  prajs  an  ewrlasling  Lord's 
Prayer,"  iaasmucli  as  his  whole  desire  centres  in  God'a  tingdom. 
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t  root,  it  meets  the  wants  of  the  whole  and  of  the  individual 
ecLually,  provided  always  that  he  is  living  in  faith.  Every  prayer 
directed  not  to  transitory  particulars,  but  to  eternal  things,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  the  invocation  :  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven"  (ndrEp 
'^fLuv  b  &v  Toif  wypavoff),  there  is  implied,  first,  an  elevation  above 
what  is  earthly  and  transitory  to  what  is  eternal  and  enduring ;  and, 
next,  the  consciousness  of  our  relationship  to  the  eternal.  The  name 
rather  presupposes  the  consciousness  of  sonship  {Eom,  viii.  15).  This 
sentiment  marks  the  prayer  as  belonging  to  the  New  Testament ;  for 
though  Isaiah  exclaims,  'S'^as  nps  is,  thou  art  om- father  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16), 
yet  that  must  be  viewed  as  a  momentary  illumination  of  the  higher 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  general,  the  relation  of  servant  to 
master  (in  which  relationship  is  subordinate)  prevails  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. ^h.%  first  petition :  &yiaG&i\T<^  rb  &vojLd  aov,  hallotoed  be  thy 
name,  is  closely  connected  with  the  two  following.  '  A.yid^e<jBai,^  used 
of  what  is  unholy,  means  "  to  be  made  holy  ;"*■  but,  useu  of  what  is 
holy,  it  means  to  be  recognized  as  such"  =  w'^j^n-f  The  spread  of 
the  pure  worship  of  God  is,  therefore,  the  subject  of  this  petitioiL 
Only,  as  Augustine  (de  Corr.  et  Grat.  c.  6)  very  truly  remarks,  this 
is  not  here  to  be  understood  of  outward  progress,  but  of  inward  ;  so 
that  the  meaning  is,  "  sanctiflcetur  nomen  tuum'  in  nobis.  A 
knowledge  of  what  is  holy  (not  in  idea  merely,  but  experimentally), 
presupposes  inward  holiness ;  for  only  kindred  minds  know  what  is 
akin  (Psalm  xxxvi.  10).  The  meaning  of  djid^eadai,  be  halloioed,  in 
this  place,  is  therefore  much  like  that  of  So^d^eodat,  glorified,  as  em- 
ployed by  John  (John  xiii,  31 ;  xiv.  18  ;  sv.  8,  and  elsewhere)  in  the 
sense  of  being  glorified.  The  divine  name  {5vo}m  :^  cji)  is  put  for 
the  divine  essence  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  and  reveals  the 
latter  in  its  nature,  (See  the  locus  dassicus,  Exod.  xxiii.  21).  The 
divine  must  therefore,  first  of  all,  glorify  itself  in  human  nature,  and 
by  that  means  become  known  to  man  in  its  true  nature  ;  not  till 
then  can  the  kingdom  of  Grod  come.  The  seoomrf -petition  :  iXOhu  ^ 
0a/ji'Ksia  (Tow,  thy  kingdom  come,  regards  the  divine  power  exerting 
itself  within,  which  is  supposed,  in  the  first  petition,  as  appearing 
outwardly ;  [from  the  original  som'ce  of  all  grace  the  suppliant 
ptoses  over  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  comp. 
Eev.  xxii.  20  ;  in  the  third  petition  again  to  jthe  present]  ;  but,  in 
so  far,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  again  as  displaying  and  devel- 

*  Tholuclc  giyesitthe  signification,  "to treat  as  lioly,"  "to keep lioly,"  which  supposes, 
howevar,  "  a  being  liolj,"  if  it  is  to  be  real.  It  seems,  tberefbre,  moi'e  natural  to  under- 
Btand  it  in  this  place  as  denoting  the  cause,  ratlier  than  tlie  consequence. 

t  That  G  od  be  lionoured  should  be  the  Christian's  first  desire.  God  is  not  fi>r  the  sake 
of  man,  but  is  God  of  and  for  iiimsett  Tho  namo  of  God,  Jehovah,  designates  hia  aelf-ex- 
ifltenca  Before  askiag  God's  grace  toward  us,  we  must  first  of  all  acknowledge  him  aa 
the  being  who  owes  nolhing  to  ua,  and  to  whom  we  owe  all — as  God. — [E. 
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oping  itself,  Chiiat  subjoins,  in  tlie  tMrd  petition,  yevj^e^TU  to  BsXti- 
fid.  aov  a.  r.  X.,  thy  will  he  done,  etc.,  in  order  to  express  the  conaum- 
mation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  wHcli  consists  in  the  unlimited  fulfil- 
ment of  G-od's  will ;  so  that  the  three  petitions  atand  related  to  eaeh 
other  as  beginning,  end,  andmiddle.  The  words  "  as  in  heaven,  so  in 
earth/*  express  the  unqualified  fulfilment  of  the  will,  which  now  ap- 
pertains to  the  heavenly  state  only,  but  which,  in  the  consumma- 
tion, is  to  extend  to  earthly  things  also. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  suhjective  distance 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  steps  of  approach  to  it,  are  ap- 
prehended and  described  with  the  supplementary  thought,  "  That  it 
mBy  be  so,  give  us  daily  the  bread  of  life."  Thkt  oprof,  hread,  does 
not  denote  bodily  food  merely,  is  seen  from  the  context ;  it  stani^ 
among  purely  spiritual  petitions,  and  supposes  spiritually-disposed 
petitioners.'*  True,  the  suppliant  should  set  out  from  his  physical 
existence,  and  ascend  to  what  is  higher ;  for  which  reason  the  refer- 
ence to  hodiiy  nourishment,  on  which  the  existence  of  the  whole 
man  depends,  should  not  be  excluded,  nay,  it  may  even  he  regarded 
as  the  immediate  one  ;  but  the  spiritual  food  must  still  be  looked 
upon  s&  included,  aince  otherwise  the  important  petition  for  the 
Spirit  of  Giod  would  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  prayer.  (On  opr'^j 
as  spiritual  food  to  man,  as  a  spirit,  see  Matth.  iv.  4  ;  John  vi.  32, 
compared  with  41,  48,  50,  51.— The  word  hriovaio^,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else,  is  difacult.f  Some  derive  it  from  the  particle  imovaa, 
which  is  used  like  sequent  [Acts  vii.  26  ;  xvi,  11 ;  xsl  18  ;  xxiii. 
11],  particularly  in  the  phrase  ^[tipa  hviovaa  ^^  ihw,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  was  used  in  this  passage  in  the  Bv.  sec.  Sebr.  [Comm. 
in  Matth.  ad  loo}.  But  this  interpretation,  which  Dr.  PavMs  ex- 
tends even  to  the  future  in  general,  is  in  contradiction  to  Matth.  vi. 
34,  where  care  for  the  morrow  is  forbidden.  In  that  case  the  con- 
nexion of  ff^^pov  with  h^iovoioq  is  inappropriate.  Others  more  cor- 
rectly derive  it  from  ovaia,\  in  the  senseof  subslanticdis — so  that  the 
term  is  meant  to  define  the  bread  more  accurately  in  its  nature, 
nourishment  for  the  true  being  of  man — or  what  is  sufficient  for  ex- 
istence—what is  enough.     Thus  TJioluck.) 

In  the  consciousness  of  the  dependence  of  spiritual  and  hodiiy 
life  on  God  and  his  preserving  power,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is 

*  As  heaven,  whore  angela  perfectly  fulfll  the  wD]  of  God,  stindB  separatei  from 
earth,  where  we  still  dwell  in  a  state  of  espeotancr,  we  need  for  our  earlhlj  life,  earthly, 
daily  bread.    It  is  better  to  refr^n  from  Bpiritaalizing  the  aimplesense  of  the  prayer. — [E 

f  Origeit  {de  Orati,  p.  94)  regards  it  as  a  word  coined  by  the  Evangelist  himaeli;  with- 
out giving  sji  etymology.  The  derivation  from  the  partloiple  is  admissible  after  the  ana- 
logy of  wepiovma^  WeXoimog.  But  it  may  be  derived  from  the  participle  of  eivai  aa  well 
aa  from  that  of  Ihiai.    See  Thobick  ia  his  comm.  on  the  passage. 

X  The  word  is  not  iTrovaio^  but  iwtoiJmof,  being  derived  not  Ihim  the  noun  ^ouoin, 
but  from  the  noun  oiaia  and  the  prep.  ini. — [B. 
Vol.  I.— 21 
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implied,  whicli  is  expressed  in  \h.ii  fifth  petition,  and  from  which  the 
desire  proceeds  to  see  all  hindrances  arising  thence  taken  away  by- 
forgiving  love.  That  the  prayer  is  that  of  a  believer,  is  evident 
from  "  as  we  also  forgive ;"  m.  wliich  words  forgiveness  is  again  (see  v. 
7)  made  dependent  on  the  forgiving  love  in  the  heart,  which  alone 
permits  us  to  believe  in  forgiveness,  without  denying  that  this  love 
is  itself  the  gift  of  grace.*  The  idea  of  debt  is  taken  very  widely, 
comprehending  sin  in  general,,  which,  even  in  believers,  contracts 
new  debts,  that  need  continual  forgiveness— j.  e.,  blotting  out.  See 
the  similes,  v,  25,  and  Luke  vii.  41,  ff.  ;  and  in  ver.  14,  immediately 
below.  A  lively  perception  of  sin  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
weakness,  such  as  may  not  only  disobey  Giod's  command  occasionally, 
but  even  fall  from  it  altogether.  This  is  the  view  taken  in  the  siccih 
petition.  (On  -Keipd^eiv,  see  note  on  Matth.  iv.  1.)  The  dangerous 
nature  of  temptation,  from  which  the  children  of  God  beg  to  be  de- 
livered, lies  in  the  disproportion  between  the  power  of  the  new  life, 
and  that  of  evil  The  fear  of  God,  therefore,  in  the  believer  bega 
for  the  removal  of  the  cup.f  The  Saviour  having  been  already  led 
into  one  temptation  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  having 
overcome  it  to  the  saving  of  men,J  prays  himself  (for  he  became  in 
all  things  like  us,  only  without  sin),  in  the  second  temptation,  at 
the  close  of  his  ministry  :  "  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me."     (Matth.  xxvi.  39.)     In  this  petition,  therefore,  the  assurance 

*  The  words,  "  ss  we  also  forgive,"  must  not  be  aaderHlood  sb  detennining  the  mea- 
jii™  of  forgivcncaa ;  for  if  God  did  not  for^ve  men  in  ft  higher  degree  than  tliey  thera- 
aelves  shew  forgiTeneas,  no  one  would  be  for^ven.  God  alwaja  forpyea  completolj'  and 
absolutely ;  while  man  oftentimea,  even  when  honestly  stru^ling,  can  foi^ive  partisUly 
only — that  is,  ao  tis  Uiat  something  yet  remains  in  the  mind.  The  words  are  rattier  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  how  mnoh  God  ia  forgiving  love,  eincB  he  not  only  foi^vBB  the  believer 
his  own  Bin,  but  also  enablea  him  to  forgive  others.  Being  oMe  to  (bi^lve  othora,  is  ac- 
cordingly a  (often  to  the  believer  of  hia  being  in  a  stale  of  grace ;  and  the  petitiou  may 
therefore  be  thus  paraphrased:  "Poi^ye  ua  our  sina — that  is,  reveal  the  entne  fulness  of 
thy  foi^ving  love  unto  us,  as  thou  giveat  us  to  taste  it  in  this,  Uiat  in  thy  power  we  oan 
fcrgive."  Moreover,  we  must  not  overlook,  that  forgiving  sins  toimirii  man  is  alone  spoken 
of;  ftic  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  fbrgive  sins  against  God.  ThnaDavidfoi^ivesSbimoi'a 
sin  against  Mmsei/,  but  on  his  deathbed  he  reWns  the  sin  againsi  Ihe  Lord;  and  thus 
does  the  Apostle  Paul  also,  according  1o  2  Tim.  iv,"  14^16. 

I  IlsifKic/iO!,  twi^taivm,  trial,  may  be  (a)  the  trial  to  which  God  puta  his  people  for 
their  good  (Rom.  v.  3 ;  James  i.  2-4 ;  1  Pet.  L  6,  f ).  for  whose  removal  the  Christian  wLU 
not  pray ;  (b)  temptations  of  personal  lust,  James  i  12  ;  to  this  "  lead  us  not  into  lomp- 
telion,"  is  not  applicable ;  (c)  the  raalldous  assaults  of  Satan  from  which  God  preserves  ns 
if  we  pray  to  hhn.  Thia  ia  here  the  only  appropriate  meaning,  and  to  this  corresponda 
the  following,  "  but  deliver  ns,"  etc — [B. 

t  See  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ii.  18 :  "  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  ia- 
ing  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  tftem  thai  are  tempted."  And.  again,  1  Car.  x.  13,  were 
TieipantitiQ  anSpa'^ivog  seems  to  be  placed  in  contrast  with  another — namely,  Bsloi,  in 
wbich  God  himaell)  as  in  the  cases  of  Abraham,  Job,  and  other  distinguished  believera, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  the  8aviour,  led  into  temptation;  at  such  trials  naturoahuddera. 
To  5a  led  into  temptation  must,  however,  he  carefiilly  distinguished  &om  presumptuous, 
determined  enferin^  into  it,  which  is  one  with  tempting  God. 
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is  not  implied,  that  no  temptation  shall  happen  to  the  believer — 
rather,  as  our  Lord  drank  the  cup,  so  every  follower  must  drink  Ids 
cup  also.     (Matth.  xx,  23.) 

As  the  two  previous  petitions  referred  to  salvation  hi  particular 
points,  BO  finally,  the  seventh  petition  embraces  salvation  in  its  com- 
prehensive sense.*  As  the  whole  prayer  impHes  a  community  of 
spirit  in  all  believers,  so,  at  the  close,  good  appears  in  contrast  with 
evU  itself;  by  the  overcoming  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Grod  attains 
its  consummation  and  further  temptation  becomes  impossible. 
Hence,  the  dXXd,  hut,  in  contrast  with  the  previous  petition,  Wheth- 
er we  take  toC  -Kovripov,  of  evil,  as  masculine  or  as  neuter,  is  indifferent, 
provided  the  neuter  is  regarded  as  including  aU  that  is  wicked  and 
evil,  according  to  which  notion  it  is  Satan's  very  element,  The 
masculine  is,  however,  more  agreeable  to  Bible  usage.  (Matth,  xiii. 
19,  compared  with 'ver.  38;  Ephes.  vi.  16  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  3.)  The 
petition  for  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  salvation  connects  itself 
with  the  beginning,  since  that  is  the  kingdom  of  &od  ;  and  the  dox- 
ology,  though  not  uttered  by  our  Lord,  but  added  by  the  church  in 
the  Christian  spirit,  assures  to  us  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  has  been 
asked  by  the  consciousness  that  all  is  God's  ;  and,  consec[uently,  by 
means  of  this  highest  and  only  good,  ail  good  is  as  certain  of  triumph 
as  the  evil  is  of  destruction.  At  first  sight,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  power  (Wvo^f)  should  have  been  mentioned  before  kingdom 
(paaiXela),  as  being  the  more  general  idea,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
which  that  kingdom  is  realized.  But  this  order  was  probably  chosen 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  the  divine  omnipotence  in  an  absolute 
sense  that  is  meant,  but  its  manifestation  in  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  the  whole  prayer  presupposes.  Hence, 
the  doxology  being,  as  it  were,  an  assurance  of  the  certain  fulfilment 
of  the  prayer,  declares  very  appropriately,  first,  that  the  kingdom  is 
the  object  of  God's  desire — that  is,  its  reahzation  is  willed  by  God ; 
then  that  his  power  carries  it  forward,  and  hence  will  assuredly 
biing  aU  to  a  consummation. 

Ver.  14,  15.— The  subseq^uent  thoughts  are  in  Luke  (xi,  4,  ff.) 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  prayer.  Matthew  expands 
the  thought  in  ver.  12,  respecting  the  exercise  of  forgiveness,  in 
order  to  liie  receiving  of  forgiveness,  with  which  the  closing  petition 
also  stands  connected,  inasmuch  as  salvation  is  3t  comprehensive 
forgiveness,  of  which  only  the  forgiving  mind  is  a  fit  subject.  (A 
similar  thought  occm-s  in  a  different  connexion  in  Matth.  xi.  25,  26.) 
The  difficulty  here  is  that  forgiveness  seems  to  be  made  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  love,  while  it  is  forgiveness  received  that  first 
produces  love ;  see  note  on  Luke  vii.  47.     But  it  is  not  the  first 

*  Ckrysoslom,  tha  theoloKians  of  the  Reformed  church,  the  Arminians,  the  Sooinians, 
and  oUiers,  recogniae  onlj  sLk  peU^ona,  as  thej  join  tha  lixth  and  seveath. 
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kindling  of  love  proceeding  fi'om  forgiveness,  that  is  meant  (althougli 
the  very  reception  of  forgiveness  Bupposes  receptive  love) ;  hut  the 
exercise  of  enkindled  love  in  particular  instances.  (ILapd'nTr^fm,  tres- 
pass, a  single  manifestation  of  the  general  dfiaprla,  sin.  It  is  = 
dttdprtjiia,  Mark  iii.  28.  The  expression,  narijp  ohpavio^,  like  PaaiXeta 
tuv  abpav&v,  is  peculiar  to  Matthew  j  see  Matth.  vi  26,  32  ;  xv.  IS.) 

Ver.  16-18.— The  following  verses  are  parallel  with  ver.  2  and  5 
— a  renewed  exhortation  to  seek  for  the  reahty  instead  of  the  ap- 
pearance. After  prayer  and  ahnsgiving,  fasting  is  taken  up  as  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  rehgious  life.  {'kipavi^M  denotes  primarily 
."to  make  invisihle,"  thence  "to  spoil,"  "to  destroy,"  as  ver.  19. 
Here,  "  to  disfigure" — the  Latin,  squalere.  To  sorrowing  negligence 
in  externals  is  opposed  joyful  attire,  denoted  by  anointing  (dkei'4iai)j 
and  washing  (vijj>cu).  In  that  (apparently  open)  exhibition  of  the 
religious  Hfe,  therefore,  hypocrisy  is  maiiifest,  which  might  be  er- 
roneously looked  for  in  this  (apparently  not  open)  concealment  of 
it ;  for  the  essence  of  piety  is  the  most  inward  reference  of  our  life 
to  God.  AH  stealthy  glances  towards  the  external  are  the  fruit  of 
hypocrisy,  ('Ev  r^  KgvnrS,  in  secret,  IS  opposed  to  being  open  before 
men.  It  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  the  inward  man,  to  whom  God 
reveals  himself.)  This  fundamental  thought,  that  God  himself 
must  he  the  end  of  human  striving,  extends  to  the  close  of  the 
chapter.  It  is  the  thread  by  which  the  different  thoughts  hang, 
which,  according  io  Luke,  stood  in  a  different  relation  to  Christ's 
discourses. 

Ver,  19-21. — -Earthly  possessions  are  placed  in  contrast  with 
heavenly  ones  in  their  indestructible  nature,  and  the  spirit  is  directed 
thither — to  the  source  of  all  truth,  (s^f ,  tinea  =  od,  Isa.  li.  8.  BpwOTf 
denotes  in  general  the  consuming  process  to  which  all  earthly  things 
are  subject.  The  meaning  "  rust"  does  not  suit ;  for  gold  and  silver 
do  not  rust.*  In  Mai,  iii.  11,  it  is  used  also  for  a  kind  of  worm.) 
The  union  of  the  heart  with  the  treasure  is  assigned  as  the  reason 
of  this  admonition  to  store  up  heavenly  possessions.  The  treasure 
is  regarded  as  the  aim  of  the  longing  and  desire  which  proceed  from 
the  heart.  The  concentrating  of  them  on  created  things  must  pro- 
duce misery,  since  the  soul  is  destined  for  what  is  eternal. 

Ver.  22-24. — Seeking  after  earthly  treasure  (which  is  so  very 
contrary  to  man's  inward  spiritual  nature)  implies,  therefore,  inward 
impurity.  The  connexion  with  the  preceding  context  is  not  alto- 
gether simple,  though  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  circumstance  indi- 
cates, doubtless,  a  different  original  position  of  the  thought.  (See 
Ijuke  XL  34,  35.)  The  relations  of  our  spiritual  life  are  illus- 
trated by  physical  ones.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  eye  should  be 
called  ^vxvog,  lamp.  It  seems  to  be  merely  the  capacity  of  n 
*  See,  however,  nate  on  Jamea  v.  3. 
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light.  Ent  capacity  to  receive  light  implies  a  partaking  in  the 
nature  of  light.  "  Were  not  thine  eye  sunny,"  says  Gothe,  with 
great  depth  and  truth,  "  how  conld  it  ever  hehold  the  sun  ?"  (See 
Paahn  xxxvi  9.)  Thus  the  eye,  with  the  light  which  flows  to  it, 
is  that  which  itself  illuminates,  which  maliea  light— a  view  which  ia 
optically  true.®  The  condition  of  the  hodily  eye,  however,  modifies 
its  a«tioD  :  &nlov^,  dngle — 7roi^p6f  ^=  dtTi-lo-D?,  douUe-sigMed,  as  if 
were  (ver.  24),  or  even  totally  Mind,  to  which  OKorav&v,  dark,  refera. 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  Saviour  views  the  spirit's  inward  eye— the 
reason— the  power  of  receiving  divine  things-f  Its  capacity  for  the 
higher  light  impHes  the  nature  of  light  in  it,  whence  0u?  'h"  aoi  = 
Xvxvoq,  ver.  22.  Jesus  accordingly  does  not  teach  the  absolute 
moral  'depravity  of  man.J  That  nohle  power  destiaed  for  divine 
things,  when  drawn  away  to  what  is  sensual,  becomes  blindness. 
The  inward  light  is  dissipated,  and  the  power  of  sight  destroyed. 
Spiritual  darkness  then  is  more  fearful  than  hodily  blindness.  Luke, 
however  (xi.  36),  brings  out  the  other  and  opposite  result— that  is, 
the  entire  mward  illumination  of  our  bemg,  by  which  the  very  last 
traces  of  darkness  {y-n  Sxo".  n  fi^pog  moreiv6v)  vanish  (On  the  spe- 
cial difficulties  m  the  passage,  see  note  on  Luke  xi.  36.)  This  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  mention  of  too  masters,  in  which  com- 
parison the  double-s^htednesB— glancing  stealthily  from  GJod  to  the 
world— is  expressed  in  another  wny.  The  appropriateness  of  the 
contrast  lies  in  the  completeness  with  which  the  one  excludes  the 
other.  The  relation  of  the  masters  to  each  other  does  not  allow  of 
indifference  among  the  servants.  Hate  (jiiaeZv),  therefore,  stands 
opposed  to  love  (dyaTrav),  and  despise  (Kara^povBiv),  to  hold  fast, 
(tivTt%eofl<w.)  {^AvTixtadat  rtvof ,  properly  "  to  seize  any  thing,"  "  to 
hold  it  fast,"  =  p^nr!,  thence  "to  pursue  any  thing  with  dihgence 
and  interest,"  1  Thess.  v.  14 ;  Titus  i.  9.)  ^an&vaq,  or  UofiiMvag, 
(accordiiig  to  Luke  xvi.  9),  from  i^bb,  on  the  authority  of  Bvictorf, 
(lex.  talm.,  p.  1217),  is  so  used  m  the  Targums  for  the  Hebrew  v^s, 
■wis  that  the  term  may  be  taken  as  ecLuivalent  to  the  Greek  TrAwrof^ 
wealth.  Augustine  observes  on  tho  passage  :  "  Oongrmt  et  pwwicmi 
nomen,  nam  lucrum  punice  Mammon  dicitur."  In  opposition  to 
*  Philo  expresses  iiie  same  thought  (de  vit.  theor.  ii.  482,  eflit.  Mangey)  when  he 
says:  il  deo^lXiK  ■i'V)^  dd'ivara  iKyova  rUrit,  aTreipauTO;  dc  air^T  iKr'iva^  vot/t^  Toi 
jrarpof,  oii;  foiTJaeTnl  Qeupelv  t&  aoij^ia;  Soy/iaTa.  (See  also  Gesemjm  in  the  Lexicon,  b.  v., 
bjic,  Job  IS.  9.) 

'^.  The  Reason,  proyicled  it  haa  been  maSo  clear  and  pure,  can  reoeiye  divino  thic^ 
It  hoB  a  receptive  faculty;  but  it  cannot  originate  any  thing  divine  out  of  itself.  It  i» 
eareflillj  to  be  distjugmahcd  from  the  widerstaiuUng — the  faculty  of  ideas.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  former  is  i-otif,  the  latter  ;l,p6v7iaii:.  {See  the  ouAw's  Opuscula,  p.  152,  sq.) 
I^Oo  de  eond.  raundi,  1. 1.,  p.  12,  says :  Sircp  vov;  fe  i/wjj,  roSro  ij/BaipOc  ^v  ca/iaTi. 

t  T!ie  "  absolute  mora!  depravity  of  man,"  is  a  subject  which  our  Saviour  has  not 
here  under  eooaldcration.    The  Btrongest  afflrmers  of  that  depravity  yet  admit  man'B 
in  of  tlie  natural  fiiculties  for  apprehending  moral  truth. — [K. 
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God,  money,  when  personified,  appears  as  an  idol,  after  the  manner 
of  Plutus,  without  our  "being  able  to  shew  that  an  idol  of  this  name 
was  outwardly  worshipped.  In  the  Saviour'a  meaning,  the  name 
Mammon  appKes  to  the  author  of  evil,  which  consists  precisely  in 
confounding  what  is  not  divine  with  what  is.  Evil  we  must  hate 
(Kom.  xii,  9)  if  we  are  to  love  good.  The  natural  man,  from  the 
fear  of  encountering  the  world,  where  good  and  evil  are  found  mixed, 
endeavours  to  avoid  this  alternative ;  but  Christ  compels  a  decision 
of  the  heart  to  pure  love,  which  gives  at  once  sincere  hatred  against 
ein,  never  agaiast  the  person  of  the  sinner, 

Ver.  25-34.— The  Saviour  raises  man,  involved  in  his  common 
earthly  wants,  and  wasting  his  poor  existence  in  the  anxious  satisfy- 
ing of  them,  from  subjection  to  the  prince  of  this  world,  who 
occupies  his  slaves  with  such  cares,  to  faith  in  God,  which  gives 
birth  to  a  holy,  care  that  dispels  those  grovelKng  vexations  of  our 
daily  life.  The  passage,  Phil.  iv.  6,  is  a  commentary  on  these 
words.  In  it  the  Apostle  puts  the  command  :  fii]Skv  jiepi/ivare,  he 
anxious/or  nothing,  in  contrast  with  the  direction  to  ask  of  God 
what  is  needful.  Prayer  is,  therefore,  the  opposite  of  anxious  care, 
because  in  prayer  man  commits  the  care  to  God.  The  natural  man 
cares  without  praying.  The  brute,  and  the  man  who  baa  become 
as  the  brute,  care  as  little  as  they  pray. — Ver.  25.  The  discourse 
turns  on  the  double  meaniag  of  ^vx^  ='"?5t  which  denotes,  1,  life; 
2,  soul.  Viewed  in  their  essence,  the  two  meanings  involve  each 
other ;  but  the  carnal  man  places  the  principle  of  life  in  the 
flesh,  and  regards  eating  and  drinking  as  its  chief  requirements. 
For  the  believer,  the  life  of  man,  as  such,  is  in  the  soul,  and  the 
Boul  alone  is  to  him  the  principle  of  life  (that  is,  the  i/^v^;^  viewed  as 
iivxri  -nveviianaj]),  and,  consequently,  he  provides  for  it  chiefly,  The 
words  :  pepi^vav  t§  i/jv;cti  are  not,  therefore,  equivalent  to  iv  t$ 
ipvxg  =  Kopdia, ;  but  i>vxn  is  the  object  of  care— the  psychical  life.— 
Ver.  26.  Faith  in  God's  fatherly  care  for  the  nourishing  of  the 
body  is  awakened  by  a  view  of  his  procedure  in  nature.  {Usrnvi 
Tov  abpavov  ==  siM^in  i^-y.  The  general  expression  is,  in  Luke  xii. 
24,  made  special  :  Kmavoriaare  tov^  tcopanac.)  Man  stands  con- 
nected with  physical  nature  by  his  body,  and  may,  therefore,  trust 
himself  to  fatherly  love  in  reference  to  that,  as  unreservedly  as  the 
birds  of  heaven.  But  since  a  divine  principle  of  life  reigns  in  his 
physical  being,  this  bears  him  to  a  higher  region  of  life. 

.  Ver.  27.— The  helplessness  of  the  creature  in  all  that  is  external 
is  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  fulness  of  the  Creator's  power,  who 
daily  nourishes  all  beings.  Man  cannot  make  a  single  blade  grow, 
nay,  he  cannot  make  any  physical  change  in  himself  ('aXinla  is 
primarily  "  size  of  body,"  "  stature"  [Luke  xix.  3],  then  "  age"  [John 
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ix.  21.]**  To  add  a  cubit  to  the  stature  would  be  eometliing  mon- 
8trou8  ia  proportion  to  the  body,  which  does  not  exceed  three  cubits 
in  height.  From  the  connexion,  something  small  is  intended  here. 
Better,  therefore,  "to  add  a  little  to  the  age."  The  care  for  eating 
and  drinking— the  conditioos  of  physical  hfe— is  an  agreement  with 
this.— Ver.  28.  The  same  applies  to  raiment.  (Kplvov  =  vJ"»>  Song 
of  Sol.  ii.  1,  lily.  N^Oti,  neo,  filum  ducere.)—Ver.  29.  The  forma- 
tions of  nature  exceed  in  beauty  all  the  formations  of  art.  Art, 
therefore,  can  only  try  to  imitate  nature— a  powerful  motive  to  un- 
reserved confidence  in  the  wondrous  Framer  of  the  universe,  in 
whose  kingdom  the  greatest  and  the  least  appear  clothed  in  the 
most  splendid  dress. 

Ver.  30.— If  God  thus  cares  for  what  is  most  perishable,  how 
much  more  for  the  heirs  of  his  eternal  Mngdom  1  (In  regions  where 
■wood  is  scarce,  as'generally  in  the  East,  the  use  of  other  substances, 
as  grass  and  bmshwood,  for  burning,  is  the  natural  result  of  cir- 
cumstances. 'OXiy6m'jTog  =  nsitts  i^B^,  Matth.  viii.  26  ;  xiv.  31 ; 
xvi,  8.) — Ver.  82.  Hence  is  deduced  the  prohibition  of  care  for  the 
physical  necessities  of  life  ;  and  that  care  is  represented  as  rooted  in 
heathenism,  where,  instead  of  the  living  God  who  knms  (ver.  8), 
we  meet  with  a  blind  fate  {el^apfievi)  which  compels  man  to  he  his 
own  God.— In  ver,  33  and  34  the  noble  and  freely  expressed  thought, 
that  the  believing  child  of  God  is  not  careful,  is  qualiflM  in  order 
to  prevent  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  prohibition  of  care  is  to  de- 
stroy all  exertion  for  earthly  things.  Ta^rm',  seek,  is  contrasted  with 
liepijivav,  ie  aTixiotis,  so  tlwt  the  latter  signifies  anxiously  caring 
without  God,t  the  former  striving  in  faith  in  God  and  with  &oA. 
(Luke,  however  [xii.  29],  uses  ^rp-eiv  as  synonymous  with  iiepiiivSv,) 
Upuirov,  first,  gives  the  first  rank  to  striving  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
to  which  the  striving  for  earthly  thmgs  is  subordinate.  For  God's 
fatherly  care  is  manifested  by  the  believer  himself;  he  does  not  ex- 
pect in  a  spuit  of  tempting  God,  to  be  supported  on  an-.  The 
"kingdom  of- God",  is  again  to  be  taken  in  its  large  and  indefinite 
sense  as  comprehending  what  is  external  and  internal  (see  note  on 
Matth.  iii.  2),  as  also  the  righteousness,  which,  though  in  itself  an 
essential  feature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Eom.  xiv.  17),  ia  yet  here 
specially  noticed,  in  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,   whether  inwardly  or   outwardly  manifested,  and  to  guard 

+  III  use  the  reTeree:  primarily  time  of  life,  age,  then  atoto-«.— [E. 

f  luke  (xii.  29)  subjoina  the  admonition:  /i!)  fierEapiieepi:,  which  word  does  nol 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Old  Teatament  it  is  often  found,  as  well 
as  iieriupo;,  and  the  derivatives,  /leTCopia/ios,  /lETeu/ionjf,  in  the  sense  of  bemg  lofty,^ 
proud.  (PsRlm  oxiJci.  1 ;  Baek.  k.  16,  n^  2  Maoc.  v.  IT  ;  rii.  34.)  Tn  the  sense  of 
an^Ktiso  esse  ammo.  "  filled  with  hope  and  fear"— a  sense  not  uncommon  ia  profane  wri- 
ters—it  occurs  onlj  in  this  parage.  The  ffiliaionit  of  Trjirif  stands  opposed  to  the 
lieTeupia/ivc  of  /iip'/i^a. 
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against  false  conceptions.  The  tenn  -ripog  Teeijaerai,,  shall  he  added, 
points  to  the  divine  as  tlie  immeiiiatc  and  proper  object  of  all  man'a 
endeavours,  with  which  temporal  blessings  are  associated  siibordi- 
nately,  and  ?iecesaarily,  if  the  endeavour  after  God  be  pure.  Hence 
the  exhortation  cIobcb  with  the  words  with  which  it  began :  fi^ 
liepifivqarire,  ver.  25.  The  words  dg  ttjv  avpiov,for  the  morrow,  do 
indeed  seem  to  limit  the  universality  of  the  exhortatioUj  and  to  de- 
scribe the  care  for  the  present  as  well  founded.  But  in  the  idea  of 
care  a  reference  to  the  future  is  always  included,  and  the  present 
appears  as  provided  for,  as  is  seen  in  the  succeeding  context ;  con- 
sequently the  requirement  not  to  care,  should  he  maintained  to  its 
fun  extent  (see  1  Peter  v.  7);  but  as  was  obsei-ved,  without  thereby 
excluding  truly  believing  exertion.  The  words  immediately  follow- 
ing :  ^  ydp  avpiov  liepi^vqau  to,  ^avTTJg,  for  the  morrow  will  take 
thought,  etc.,  confirm  this  view  ;  for  in  them  God  is  represented 
as  he  who  takes  thought,  since  time  itself,  to  which  taking  thought 
ia  ascribed,  must  be  viewed  in  its  dependence  on  him,  by  whom 
every  need  is  suppKed  for  every  circumstance.  Lastly,  the  Saviour 
notices  that,  even  apart  from  lading  himself  with  care  for  the 
future,  the  life  of  the  believer  in  the  present  retains  its  burden  be- 
cause of  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  so  that  the  taking  no  thought  urged 
upon  UB,  cannot  be  exemption  from  suffering.  {Kada  ia  purposely 
used,  as  it  expresses  physical  ills,  but  in  their  moral  origin.  'ApaerSg 
OCCUT3  also  Matth.  x.  25  ;  1  Peter  iv.  3.).  As  regards  the  critical 
state  of  the  verse,  the  Codd.  vary  in  the  words :  ^  yap  a^piov 
fiepLiivquEi.  TO,  ^oj-T^f ,  as  some  omit  to.  kavrrjg ;  others  only  to  ;  while 
some  give  Trepi  ^ain^f  or  l^avT^.  The  various  readings  do  not  alter 
the  meaning  essentially;  but  the  usual  construction  of  liepi/ivav 
is  with  the  accusative ; — we  might,  therefore,  prefer  iavrrjg  as 
the  less  common.  It  is  more  iipportant  to  notice  a  punctuation 
different  from  the  ordinary  one,  which  FrUzsche  (comment,  in 
Matth.  p.  284),  has  adopted  in  the  text :  ft^  oiiv  ftepifiv^mp-E  dg  r^ 
avpiov-  )}  yap  avpiov  fiepip.v^oEi.  To  iavTilg  dpicerbv  ry  .-^//^  ^  tcaxia 
avrijg,  Be  not  aiixiousfor  the  morrow;  for  the  morrow  mil  be 
anxious.  What  Mongs  to  itself,  its  own  evil,  suffices  for  the  day. 
'H  K(wc/ffl  av-rqc;  is  then  taken  as  in  opposition  with  to.  iavTtjg.  This 
punctuation  seems  to  nje  worthy  of  regard  ;  only  the  words  :  ^  yiJp 
a-Hpiov  iiepmv^mi,  produce,  perhaps,  the  impression  of  a  defective 
construction  ;  the  words  subjoined  give  more  completeness  to  the 
thought.  The  thought,  however,  is  not  essentially  altered  by  this 
punctuation. 

Ver.  1,  2. — [With  decision  in  striving  after  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  with  strictness  towards  ourselves,  we  must  combine  mildness 
towards  others.  The  way  to  righteousness  consists  not  in  discover- 
ing others'  sins,  but  our  own.     He  then  who  does  this  must  feel 
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constrained  to  asb  divine  assistance  (ver.  7-12.)  To  relations  of 
nnion  willi  God  corresponds  provident  conduct  towards  men  (v.  12- 
20).  Tbat  Matthew  (ch.  vii.)  has  not  aiHtrarily  put  together  un- 
connected matter  is  shewn  by  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke  vi.  37, 
E]  The  thought  is  expressed  more  fully  in  Lufeo  vi.  37,  38  ;  there 
is  something  similar  in  Mark  iv,  24.  Kpiveiv,  K(ilfia,jvdge,  judgment, 
is  in  Matthew  eyidently  =  naraapiveiVj  KardKpijia,  condemn,  etc.,  in 
which  sense  thoy  occur,  Rom,  ii.  1 ;  xiv.  3,  4  ;  1  Cor,  v.  12,  and 
■  frequently.  This  is  seen  from  the  parallel  word,  KaToSiiaii^eiv,  con- 
demn, used  by  Luke,  which  defines  splvetv,  and  from  the  contrast 
between  diroXiisiv  and  did6vat  in  Lute  vi  37  ;  the  former  of  which 
expressions  denotes  "  acc^uittal  by  the  court"  (ahsolvere  reum;)  the 
latter,  the  "  remission  of  what  might  be  legjilly  demanded,"  Judg- 
ing, therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  testing,  is  not  here  forbidden  ;  that  is 
always  required  hy  Scripture,  (1  Thess.  v.  21.)  That  state  of 
roind  is  forbidden  in  vihv^,  forgetting  his  own  sin,  man  condemns 
the  sins  of  others,  thus  assuming  the  place  of  a  holy  God,  and  hence 
also  judges  felsely  and  perversely,  rejecting  the  sinner  with  the  sin. 
The  phrase  :  "  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  he  measured 
to  you  again,"  is  equivalent  to  :  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,"  Matth,  v. 
38.  The  nature  of  overflowing,  forgiving  love,  which  prepares  us  in 
turn  to  receive  forgiveness,  is  described  by  figure  in  Luke  vi,  3S.— 
(MsTpov  KuX^  ;=  lKav6v,  a  Just  measure,  not  falsified;  -nie^w,  to  press 
together;  aaXsva,  to  shake  and  move  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  force 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  measure  ;  inrepenp^voftai,  =  p-^rn,  Joel 
ii  24,  the  overjiowing  of  the  filled-up  measure — all  in  contrast  to 
giving  without  love,  which  is  done  to  avoid  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  Ko^TTDf  ^  p'^fj,  sinus,  the  lap  of  the  flowing  dress  for  receiving 
any  thing — a  figure  frequent  in  fiie  Old  Testament,  'AvraTvodovvat 
sl^  Twi  ii6Xv:ov,  Jer.  xxxii.  18  ; .  Psalm  Ixsix.  12,  for  "  to  recompense.") 
Yer.  3-5. — The  next  verses  carry  out,  in  detail,  the  same  thought 
which  has  just  been  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  character. 
Uncharitableness  sees  the  faults  of  others,  while  it  overlooks  its 
own ;  pure  love  overlooks  those  of  others,  and  watches  sharply  its  own. 
The  same  figure  is  found  in  the  tract  Bala  Bathra: — Cum  diceret 
quia  alicui,  ^'ice  festucam  ex  ocnlo  tuo,  respondit  ille;  ^'ice  et  ft* 
trabem  ex  oculo  tuo.  To  have  a  splinter  in  one's  eye  is  conceivable  ; 
to  have  a  beam,  not.  But  to  have  a  beam  in  one's  eye  without  ob- 
serving it,  is  certainly  an  image  of  the  wildest  self-delusion, 

Ver.  6. — These  exhortations  to  gentleness  are  followed  very  ap- 
propriately by  the  command  to  beware  of  the  other  extreme— that 
is,  an  indiscrimmate  pouring  out  of  holy  things  from  want  of  judg- 
ment. He  who  forbids  our  judging  (which  decides  man's  aulpahil- 
ity),  commands  us  to  form  an  opinion  (which  ipai'ks  only  the  state.) 
This  latter  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  child  of  God,  in  order  to 
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distinguish  the  false  from  the  true,  (Kvvsg,  xotpoi,  dogs,  swinej 
denote  the  common  natural  conditioo,  which  shews  iteeK  in  ehame- 
lessnees,  carnality,  and  lust ;  these  things  the  Christian  must  know  ae 
such,  and  not  hring  what  is  holy  into  contact  with  them  ;*  for  their 
uiternal  condition  does  not  admit  of  their  receiving  it,  and  it  reacts 
destructively  on  himself,  "Ayiov,  fiapyaptTtu,  holy,  pearls,  denote  the 
holy  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  [Matth.  xiii.  45.]  For  such 
men  the  law  alone  is  fit ;  the  Grospel  they  misunderstand  to  the  in- 
jury of  those  who  proclaim  it  to  them.  In  dog-like  natures,  holy 
things  excite  rage,  and  swinish  natures  tread  them  without  thought 
,  into  the  mire,  which  is  their  element.) 

Ver,  7-12, — Prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  leads  to  the  at- 
tainment of  such  a  Jife  of  love  as  does  not  condemn,  and  yet  care- 
fully judges.  [Such  prayer  itself  then  marks  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  dog-like  dispositions  which  repel  what  is  holy,]  The  general 
ma^srim :  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  repeated  in  different 
forms,  is  exemplified  by  a  similitude,  which  reasons  from  the  less  to 
the  greater.— Ver.  8  proves  ver.  7,  from  the  general  thought : 
"  Every  one  that  asteth,  reeeiveth."  The  demonstrative  force  Hes 
in  the  nature  of  hira  to  whom  the  prqyer  is  addressed.  Every  prayer 
which  is  really  such— that  is,  which  flows  from  the  inward  necessity 
of  the  soul,  God  answers.  The  human  relation  between  the  father 
and  the  supplicating  chUd  form^  an  argument  ad  hominem.  Luke 
(xi  12)  adds  a  third  case  :  "  Instead  of  an  e^,  a  scorpion,"  Here, 
to  the  idea  of  what  is  useless  is  added  that  of  something  repulsive 
and  frightful.  The  transition :  ^  r/f  ioriv,  gives  emphasis  to  the . 
opposition:  "or  does  it  ever  happen  otherwise?"  In  comparison 
with  God,  the  eternal  good,  men,  in  their  sinful  alienation,  appear 
as  evil  (novijpoii)  in  the  relation  ofparental  love,  kindness  still  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  midst  of  sin,  how  much  more  in  the  eternal  Godi 
Luke  (xi,  IS)  calls  the  gift,  which  includes  all  other  gifts,  expressly 
the  m/ev^a  dyiov.  Holy  Spirit,  who  must  be  understood  there  as  the 
creative  principle  of  hohness  in  man.  In  this  Spirit  we  exercise 
pure  love,— The  maxim  in  ver.  12  is  also  based  on  proverbs  current 
among  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  Talmud  :  "  Quod  exosum  est  tibi, 
alteri  ne  /eceris,"  what  is  (pensive  to  thee,  do  not  to  another,  stands 
as  one  of  HilleVs  sayings.  Love  for  ourselves  should  give  the  rule 
of  our  self-sacrificing  love  for  our  neighbour  (Matth.  xJx,  19);  only 

*  Dogs  (iravEf)  dsnoto  elsBwhere  in  the  New  Testament  not  the  ooiumon  atal^' of  na- 
ture, butobdurac7  and  poaitive  and  fleroe  hatrod  of  the  Goapel  (PhU  iii.  2  ;  3  Pet.  ii.  23; 
Eev.  xiii.  15,  coxa'p.  Pa.  Isxx.  14.)  In  like  manner  swine  (ootnp,  2  Pet.  ii,  22  witli  Ps. 
Ittt.  14),  is  an  image  not  of  natnrrf  carnality,  bnt  of  tbat  grosa  and  obstinate  slnggishQeas 
wMoll  can  make  no  nee  of  what  ia  holy  but  to  defile  ii  To  Mary  Magdalene  and  a 
publican,  the  Gospel  may  and  should  be  preached,  bnt  tbe  Ciiriatian  must  bo  able  to 
discriminate  such  oliaraoters  from  the  doga  and  Oie  awine.     For  the  latter  the  only  fea- 
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God  is  to  be  loved  above  ourselves.  Instead  of  wroc  t'orti/  b  vSjuig, 
as  Oriesbach  reads,  Fritzscke  would  read  ovt<^  ;  hut,  apart  from 
critical  reasons,  oirog  slioiild  be  preferred  on  account  of  tbe  deeper 
thought  which  it  expresses,  thai  in  this  command  of  love  toward 
our  neighbour,  the  essential  import  of  the  Old  Testament  is  mcluded. 
(Mark  xii.  29,  ff.;  Matth.  sxii  40.) 

Ver.  13, 14. — From  what  has  been  said,  follows  naturaUy  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  walk  in  self-denying  love,  being  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  narrow  path,  which  conducts  through  a  narrow  gate  into 
the  strong  citadel  of  eternal  hfe.  The  figure  is  so  natural,  so  true, 
that  it  is  repeated  in  every  earnest  attempt,  even  in  subordinate 
stages  of  religious  life.  Cehetis  tab.  c.  12,  ovkovv  6p^^  Bipav  nvd 
lUKpav,  Koi  6d&v  Tiva  irpo  T^f  6vpag,  i^rig  ov  -rroXv  d^^AeZraf,  d/Uo  -rrdw 
bUyoL  mpevavrai,  avri)  iarlv  ^  6dbg,  Tf  Ayovaa  7rp&?  r^v  &XrftLvfjv  natSdav. 
(The  parallel  passage,  Luke  xiii.  24,  will  subsequently  receive  a 
special  explanation.  For  on,  ver.  14,  we  should  undoubtedly  read 
Tf ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  rta.) 

Ver.  15-20.~-Yet  is  the  way  of  the  pure  life  in  God  not  merely 
narrow  in  itself,  it  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  tho  teachings 
of  false  prophets.  Here  we  are  required  to  try  the  spirits.  The 
/ruits  are  assigned  as  the  test.  In  1  John  iv.  1,  2,  pure  doctrine  is 
mentioned  as  the  criterion.  Is  this  meant  here,  too,  by  the  term 
fruits?  I  doubt  it ;  though  Tholuck  has  defended  that  view  with 
specious  reasons.  The  doctrines  stand  first ;  they  might  well  be 
compared  to  the  root,  but  not  i-o  the  fruits.  The  fruits  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  moral  nature.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  distinguish 
between'  the  real- fruits,  and  the  counterfeits  of  hypocrisy  and 
fanaticism  ;  but  the  Saviour  supposes  in  his  people  a  simple  sense 
of  truth,  that  separates  the  true  and  the  false  with  certainty.  [Yet 
they  include  not  merely  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  the  conse- 
q^uences  of  a  system.  A  school,  sect,  creed,  that  rejects  the  laws  of 
Christian  morality,  and  defends  sin  on  theory,  or  that  makes  its 
theories  an  idol  before  which  the  ten  commandments  must  bow- 
down,  proves  itself  radically  false.]  The  sheep's  clothing  is,  of 
course,  not  of  the  actual  prophetic  drees  (Matth.  iii,  4),  but  denotes 
figuratively,  the  outward  show,  in  opposition  to  tho  true  nature — 
sayings  and  doings  apparently  fuU  of  love,  which  are  the  offspring  of 
a  selfish  heart.  The  wolfs  nature  seeks  its  own,  and  soon  betrays 
itself  to  the  child-like  sense.  By  the  processes  of  the  vegetable 
world,  we  are  shewn  how  the  fruit  cltaraeterizes  the  nature  of  that 
which  produces  it.  The  figure  is  similar  in  James  iii.  11,  ("Ajiavda, 
thom-bvsh.  Virg.  Eel.,  iv.  29  :  "  Ineultisne  rubens  pendebit  sew- 
Ubus  uva  ?"  ["AKavfla,  ibs,  buck-ihom,  with  fruits  like  grapes  but 
disagreeable.  Tp(/3oAo?,  -rm,  perhaps  the  Opuntien  cactus  (Indian 
fig-tree),  which  produces  fruit  similar  to  the  fig,  but  worthless.    And 
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as  both  deceive  "by  their  fruita,  so  etill  more  by  their  splendid  blos- 
soms, while  tbat  of  the  vine  is  unpretentious,  that  of  the  fig,  hidden.] 
— See  Matth.  xii.  33  for  the  same  figure  rather  differently  carried 
out,  as  also  Lube  vl  45,  which  passage  wiU  be  explained  with  the 
former.     On  ver.  19,  20,  see  ^lote  on  Matth.  iii.  10  ;  Luke  iii.  9. 

Ver.  21-23. — These  verses  make  a  special  application  of  what 
was  observed  of  aU  false  prophets  generally,  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  Christ,  among  whom  insincerity  may  creep  in.  Myuv 
is  opposed  to  Koidv,  aa  Aoyof  to  Epyov,  or  dvvofu^.  (1  John  iii.  18 ; 
CoL  ii.  23  ;  1  Thess.  i.  5  ;  James  i.  22.)  To  say  Lord,  Lord  (Aeryeiv 
.  KiJpte,  Kvpie),  signifies  pretending  to  an  attachment  which  is  not  felt 
in  reality.  ■  According  to  ver.  22,  the  foundation  of  this  devotion  ap- 
pears to  he  spiritual  vanity,  which  was  nourished  hy  the  conspicuous 
exhibitions  of  tho  Spirit's  power,  which  were  imparted  even  to  a 
Judas,  along  with  his  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  To 
prophesy— to  cast  out  devila^to  do  wonderful  works,  are  the  most 
common  operations  of  spiritual  power,  which,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
was  so  mightily  exerted — their  nature  we  shall  afterwards  consider 
more  precisely  in  their  individual  manifestations.*  By  the  words  : 
in  thy  name  (t^  au  6v6iiari),  we  must  understand  not  merely  a  su- 
perstitious pronouncing  of  the  name,  as  was  the  case  with  the  sons 
of  Sceva  (Acts  sis.  13,  ff.) ;  but  a  receiviag  of  the  power  of  the 
Lord — yet  without  true  spirituality.  (On  6vojia^  see  note  on  Luke  i. 
49  ;  aud  again  on  Matth.  x  41 ;  xxviii.  19.)  By  the  words  :  "  in  that 
day,"  the  revealing  of  the  hypocrisy,  unperceived  by  human  eyes,  is 
postponed  to  tho  time  of  the  general  judgment,  when  every  secret 
must  bo  made  manifest.  (Rom.  ii,  16.)  Hypocrisy,  therefore,  ap- 
pears, here,  as  at  the  same  time  self-deception,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  man  persuades  himself  that  he  belongs  to  the  Lord,  till  the 
discovery  of  the  depths  of  the  heart  brings  him  to  feel,  that  what 
he  deemed  his  holy  actions  were  a  great  violation  of  God's  law 
{dvoiila),  because  his  final  aim  in  them  was  constantly  his  ovn,  not 
God's  glory.  That  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  any  eschange  of  words 
on  the  day  of  judgment,  is  self-evident.  The  situation  here  so 
vividly  portrayed  is  the  language  of  fact;  the  unbeliever  will  stand 
beseeching,  hut  wiH  be  refused.  (The  words :  dTroj^wpetre,  k.  t.  A., 
[depart,  efc.],  are  from  Psalm  vi.  8.)  The  solution  of  this  psycholo- 
gical enigma — -the  possibility  of  such  self-deception,  is  contained  in 
the  words  :  I  never  Iniew  you,  ver.  22.  TivuoKetVj  know,  hke  w^;,  is 
used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  deep  spiritual  sense,  particularly  in  the 
phrases  :  "  God,  Christ  knows  man,  the  soul."  (Dent,  xxxiv.  10  ; 
1  Cor.  viii.  3  ;  xiii.  12  ;  GaL  iv,  9.)  Knowing  God  is  connected 
with  being  known  by  God  as  the  consequence ;  no  one  can  know, 
without  being  known  of,  God.  If  we  connect  these  espressions  with 
*  On  theaa  gifts,  sae  ths  detailefl  remarks  on  1  Cor.  siL  and  xiv. 
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the  Christian  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  rich  import  of  this  con- 
trast is  evolved.  The  genuine  knowledge  of  God— not  a  merely  no- 
tional knowledge,  but  that  essential  knowledge  which  is  eternal  life 
itself  (John  xvii.  3) — ^becomes  possible  only  by  a  revelation  of  the  hid- 
den God  to  the  aoul  (see  note  on  Matth.  si.  27)  ;  Gk)d's  thus  reveal- 
ing himself  is  a  knowing  of  the  soul  (jiVMdKeiv  -njv  tpvx^v).  The 
figure  of  a  bridal  relation  of  the  soul  to  Grodj  which  pervades  the 
entire  Scriptures,  thus  accLuires  its  essential  import ;  the  inward 
illumination  of  the  soul  is  like  a  visit  from  the  heavenly  bridegroom, 
by  whose  agency,  the  knowledge  of  God  results  to  the  sou!,  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament  expression  :  "  In  his  light  we  see  light," 
Psalm  xxsvi.  9.  Those  who  say,  "  Lord,  Lord,"  are,  therefore,  un- 
regenerated  men,  who,  with  a  false  liberty,  behave  themselyes  as 
children  of  God,  without  having  been  begotten  of  him.  The  phrase  : 
"whenceyeare"{7r6Sei'^ffr^,  inLukexiii.  25,  is  therefore,  very  signifi- 
cant. It  marks  their  foreign  origin  ;  they  are  not  from  above,(av6>flei', 
John  ii j.  3}  ;  they  are  eropf  iic  r^f  aagaSg,  flesh  of  the  flesh  (John  iii. 
6).  In  Luke  xiii.  23-27,  the  elements  of  this  passage  are  found  in 
a  different  connexion,  in  which  they  will  be  considered  hereafter, 

Ver.  24-27. — The  epilogue  teaches  the  importance  of  applying  a 
discourse  like  this,  under  the  figure  of  a  man  who  builds  on  a  racky 
foundation,  and  sets  forth  as  the  rock  of  salvation,  the  Word  of 
eternal  truth  which  was  embodied  in  Christ's  teaching.  (Dcut.  xxxii. 
15  ;  Psalm  xviii.  2  ;  xlii.  9  ;  Isa.  xvii.  10.)  Here  the  contrast  is  ' 
not  between  the  bad  man  and  the  good,  but  between  the  fool  and 
the  w^se'man  (as  in  Matth.  xxv.  1)  ;  for  all  that  hear  are  supposed 
to  be  well-intentioned  ;  but  in  many,  spiritual  prudence  for  their 
being  spiritually  benefitted  was  wanting,  The  similitude  of  build- 
ing is  carried  out  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  fi".,  and  there  (ver,  11)  Christ  is 
called  the  foundation,  on  which  the  superstructure  of  the  spiritual 
life  must  rest.  In  Luke  vi,  48,  the  figure  of  laying  a  foundation  is 
further  carried  out  by  digging  deep.  (Bpo;t;^,  "heavy  torrent  of 
rain,"  =^  ofis.  In  Luke,  nX^iifivga  ^^  TrXru^vpl^  is  used,  which  means 
"the  flowing  tide,"  in  contrast  with  iiinbyri^  or  dvdppoia,  the  ebb. 
Here,  where  it  is  used  in  its  more  general  sense,  it  denotes  any  over- 
flowing, desolating  flood,  fi:om  streams  or  rain  storms.  [To  under- 
stand the  comparison,  imagine  the  rough,  steep  sides  of  the  valleys, 
of  that  Jura  formation  prevalent  in  Palestine.  A  house  built  beside  a 
torrent,  on  a  rock,  is  unWmed  by  the  swollen  and  sweeping  flood.  But 
if  resting,  though  placed  high  above  the  stream,  on  a  foundation  of 
earth,  the  fiood  gradually  wears  away  its  hase,  tfil  at  length  the  under- 
mined and  growing  slide  of  earth  reaches  the  house  itself,  and  plunges 
it  into  the  flood.] — Ver.  26.  As  a  contrast  to  the  building  on  the  rocky 
foundation  of  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  which  defies  all  1  cmptations 
and  dangers,  there  follows  the  figure  of  a  baseless  building  on  the 
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sand,  to  denote  the  founding  of  the  inward  life  on  perishable  human 
dogmas,  opinions,  and  fencies.  This  building  on  the  eand  evidently 
refers  to  a  spiritual  work,  wHoh  h^  some  affinity  with  the  genuine, 
regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit,  hut  is  destitute  of  the  proper  char- 
acter of  that  work,  [He  who  has  received  the  word  of  Christ  into 
his  ear  only,  builds  on  logical  sand.  He  is  not.bom  again  ;  Christ 
the  rock  live's  not  in  him  ;  and  he  is  not  on  the  rook.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  who  does  Clmet'e  words,  i.  e.,  dies  to  the  world  (Matth.  v. 
S-12),  receivesthe  light  from  above  (v.  13,  ff.), understands  in  spirit, 
and  strives  to  fulfil  the  law  of  G-od  (v.  18-48),  hence  lives  for  God 
alone,  not  for  his  own  advantage  (vi,  1,  ff.),  and  strives  after  eternal 
life  (19-34),  recognizes  his  own  sinfulness  (vii.  1,  ff.),  prays  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  (7),  and  follows  Christ  in  the  narrow  way,  not  the  mul- 
titude, nor  the  false  prophets,  (vii.  13, 15) ;  he  has  built  his  spiritual 
edifice  on  Christ  the  Eock,  and  at  Christ's  second  comiog  will 
stand,] 

Ver.  28,  29, — The  Evangelist  concludes  the  whole  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Y.  1.  Matthew,  in  conclusion,  notices  only  the  impression 
which  Christ'swords  made  on  the  hearers.  'ExTrXriTTesBai,  is  stronger 
than  Oavfid^av ;  it  expresses  being  inwardly  affected.  To  this  the 
words  ^iovaiav  ex^iv'^  point,  which  distinguished  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  from  those  of  the  Pharisees  ;  the  latter  often  uttered  truths, 
but  they  were  destitute  of  spiritual  power;  their  discourses  were 
pictures  drawn  in  the  air,  without  essential  power  and  vita(l  energy. 
These  were  breathed  forth  in  the  words  of  Josus,  and  by  them  he 
reached  the  depths  of  men's  hearts  ;  wheresoever,  therefore,  any- 
thing in  unison  with  the  truth  slumbered  within,  it  could  not  fail  to 
he  awakened  by  such  a  stimulus. 


§  4.  Healing  of  a  Lepee. 

(Matth.  viii.  1-4;  Mark  L  40-45  ;  Luke  v.  12-16.) 

After  this  portraiture  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher,  Matthew  proceeds  to 
describe  him  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  since  the  next  two  chapters 
contain  nothing  but  narratives  of  the  Saviour's  wonderful  works.  In 
as  far  as  such  actions  are  generally  viewed  as  manifestations  of 
mighty  power,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures,  dvvdfiet^,  niiiaa, 
mighty  wm-hs.  Regarded  in  their  connexion  with  the  divine  pur- 
poses in  relation  to  individuals  or  the  whole,  they  are  called  ajjjiua, 

"  Maidng  aafhority.  I  think  the  epeoiflo  reference  here  is  ijo  the  tone  of  authoritj 
which  JeauB  assumed,  and  which  marked  him  as  a  spiritual  legislaler.  He  apoke  ae  jtint- 
k2/ Oie  sourco  of  knowlodge,  And  the  authoiitative  expounder  of  duty.'  With  this,  o£ 
course,  slood  intimately  connected  the  vital  power  of  tho  truths  wliioh  he  littered, — [K. 
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n'ln'is,  signs.  As  events  excitingastoniahmeat  or  terror,  they  are  called 
T^para,  SaviiAma,  Matth.  xxi.  15  ;  fihsStii.,  Dirisb,  The  most  appropri- 
ate name  for  them,  when  used  of  our  Lord's  roiracles,  is  t-gya,  works 
(a  word  found  in  Matth.  xi.  2,  and  very  frequently  in  the  Groepel  of 
John).  In  that  name  the  miraculous  character  is,  as  it  were,  pointed 
out  as  the  natural  form  of  the  Saviour's  agency,  since  he,  as  pos- 
sessor of  divine  power,  must  necessarily  produce  supernatural  phe- 
nomena hy  means  of  it.  He  himself  was  the  wonder  (ripa^)^  his 
wonderful  works  were  but  the  natural  acts  of  his  being.  Hence  it 
.is  evident  that  we  cannot  adopt  that  idea  of  a  miracle,  which  re- 
gards it  merely  negatively  as  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Starting  from  the  scriptural  view  of  the  abiding  presence  of  Q-od  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  regard  the  laws  of  nature  as  mechanical  ar- 
rangements, which  would  have  to  he  altered  hy  interpositions  from 
without ;  they  have  the  character  of  being  based,  as  a  whole,  in 
G-od's  nature.  [Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  nature  here  has 
been  disturbed  hy  sin,  and  subjected  to  death,  and  hence  differs 
from  that  of  the  higher  regions  of  creation,  heaven,]  All  pheno- 
mena, therefore,  which  are  not  explicable  from  the  Itnown  or  un- 
known laws  of  earthly  development,  are  not  for  that  reason  neces- 
sarily violations  of  law  and  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
rather,  they  are  themselves  comprehended  under  a  higher  general 
law,  for  what  is  divine  is  truly  according  to  law.  That  which  is  not 
divine,  is  against  nature  ;  the  real  miracle  is  natural,  but  in  a  higher 
sense.  True,  the  cause  of  the  miracle  must  not  he  sought  -within 
the  sphere  of  created  things  ;  it  exists  rather  in  the  immediate  act 
of  God.  All  G-od's  doings  are,  to  the  creature,  miracles,  although, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  divine  essence,  they  are  purely  law  and 
order.  To  the  believer,  therefore,  what  is  apparently  natural— e.  g., 
the  preservation  of  the  world — the  growth  of  all  its  products — is 
miraculous,  because  he  is  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  its  first 
cause.  No  miracle  is  therefore  perforTued  without  a  real  power. 
As  we  see  human  beings  working  miracleSj  extensively  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  are  taught  the  possibility  of  higher  powers  being  im- 
parted to  men,  which  act  controUingly  upon  surroimding  objects, 
whether  nearer  or  more  distant.  Unless  we  admit  the  presence  of 
such  a  real  element  of  power — tho  Spirit  in  his  gifts  {xa^iajiaTa,  1  Oor. 
xii.  10) — there  is  absolutely  no  connecting  link  between  the  miracle 
and  the  worker  of  it,  and  it  becomes  mere  juggling  or  witchcraft. 
"We  might,  perhaps,  regard  animal  magnetism  a&  bearing  a  certain 
analogy  to  this  higher  principle  of  power  ;  but  we  must  beware  of  con- 
founding that  obscure,  dangerous  principle  of  sensuous  life  with  the 
pure  element  of  light,  which  wrought  in  the  holy  men  of  Scripture 
narrative.  This  is  ?he  essence  of  God  in  them  ;  the  former  power  is 
of  the  creature,  and  defiled  by  sin.     But  that  in  kter  times  spirit- 
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ual  power  in  the  leaders  of  the  church  was  not  comhined  with  mi- 
raculous gifts,  resiilta  from  the  progreee  of  the  race,  and  the  ahaence 
of  those  necessities,  which  called  forth  extraordinaiy  phenomena  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  a  critical  period. 

It  ia  a  significant  fa«t  that  the  Scriptures  assert  not  merely  holy, 
but  also  evil,*  power  to  be  the  cause  of  miracles.  Two  series  of 
miracles  extend  throughout  Scripture  history.  As  the  works  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  stand  opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Moses  (Exod. 
vii  ff.),  so  in  the  New  Testament  the  miracles  of  antichrist  stand 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Saviour.  (Matth.  xxiv.  24 ;  2  Thess.  ii  9  ; 
Eev.  xiii.  15.)  This  distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  satanic 
miracles  suggests  the  idea,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  end  of 
miracles  to  establish  the  truth  of  any  affi/rmation.  In  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  too,  this  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  miracles.  It  was 
only  the  people  that  so  viewed  them,  because  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  in  their  judgment  by  the  impression  of  power, 
or  the  excitement  of  the  senses ;  for  which  reason  they  attached 
themselves  to  false  prophets  as  willingly,  and  even  more  so,  than  to 
the  true.  The  Saviour,  therefore,  severely  rebukes  this  eagerness  for 
sensible  miracles.  (John  iv.  48.)  But  when  our  Lord  in  other 
places  (e.  g.,  John  x.  25  ;  xiv.  10,  11)  calls  for  feith  in  his  works,  and 
connects  them  with  his  dignity  and  his  holy  office,  this  is  not  done 
in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  truth,  as  such, 
rather  preolaims  itself  irresistibly  to  impressible  minds  \ij  its  iuward 
nature,  ("  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice,"  John 
xviii.  37.)  They  are  intended  rather  to  demonstrate  his  character 
cm  a  divine  messenger,  for  those  in  whom  the  impression  of  the  truth, 
conveyed  by  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  Saviour  had  wrought  its 
effect.  The  proclamation  of  truths  may  be  conceived,  without  the 
person  who  proclaims  them  bearing  the  character  of  a  messenger 
from  God.  In  such  a  case,  the  truths  may  predominate  greatly 
both  in  word  and  power  over  what  is  erroneous  ;  but  error  cannot 
be  conceived  as  utterly  excluded  in  the  case  of  any  human  teacher. 
GJod,  therefore,  invested  particular  individuals  as  his  instruments 
with  higher  powers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  humanly  ex- 
cellent teachers,  and  to  accredit  them  before  mankind  as  infaUible 
instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit — as  teachers  of  absolute  truth. 
Hence  the  gift  of  miracles  is  one  of  the  necessary  characteristics  of 
true  prophets,  and  serves  to  witness  theh  superior  character — to 
prove  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  leaders  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  freed  from  all  error.  For  this  reason,  faith — that  is,  sus- 
ceptibility to  divine  operations — is  supposed  in  the  case  of  miracles ; 

•  In  so  fer  83  evil  in  general  ia  merely  a  product  of  er 
the  Bataaio  miracles  are  merely  apparent  miraeleB;  since 
God's  omnipotence  alone. 
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and  it  is  only  the  truth,  combined  with  the  testimony  from  miracles, 
that  constitutes  the  character  of  a  divine  messenger  ;  by  virtue  of 
which,  things  may  also  be  established  as  true  and  certain,  which 
cannot  be  known  to  be  such  by  an  indwelling  susceptibility  to  truth. 
The  reverse  relation  obtains  with  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  false  prophets,  false  Christs, 
because,  notwithstanding  a  total  inward  diversity,  they  have  an  ex- 
ternal similarity  to  the  true  messengers  of  God.  Though  these  re- 
presentatives of  falsehood  mix  up  much  that  is  true  in  word  and 
deed,  and  would  fain  appear  as  the  messengers  of  the  kingdom  of 
light ;  yet  to  the  sincere  soul,  fitted  to  receive  the  truth,  the  entire 
spirit  of  their  doin^  discovers  itself  as  unholy,  and  therefore  all  the 
miracles  conceivable  fail  to  induce  the  soul  to  surrender  itself  to 
them  :  the  very  association  of  miraculous  powers  with  an  unholy 
spirit  is  rather  a  proof  to  such  a  soul  of  their  close  connexion  with 
the  kingdorn  of  darkness.  When,  therefore,  the  Saviour 'condemns 
the  thirst  for  miracles,  he  rebukes  the  regard  to  externals  involved 
in  it,  which  is  a  sign  of  deadness  to  what  is  spiritual,  and  exposes  to 
the  danger  of  doing  homage  to  the  operations  of  evil,  when  they 
are  conjoined  with  miraculous  appearances.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  Lord  commends  the  desire  for  miracles,  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  inward  certainty,  that  he,  whose  truth  and  purity  of  action 
at  first  touched  the  soul,  is  more  than  a  human  teacher — that  he  is 
a  heavenly  accredited  messenger  of  Gfod.  Miraculous  power  then, 
and  every  separate  manifestation  of  it,  is  in  itself  without  meaning; 
all  turns  on  its  connexion  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  person 
in  whom  it  is  seen.  The  association  of  miracles  with  what  is  holy, 
is  the  sublime  testimony  of  (Jod  to  his  servants  ;  the  association,  of 
miracles  with  what  is  unholy,  is  a  warning,  meant  to  awaken  horror 
at  the  emissaries  of  the  pit ;  the  knowledge  of  what  is  holy  and 
what  is  unholy  in  itself,  and  in  its  true  natui'c,  is  presupposed,  in 
order  to  he  capable  of  discriminating  the  nature  of  miracles  ;  and 
this  knowledge  depends  on  sincerity  aud  purity  of  heart.  The  im- 
pure man  persuades  himself  that  God's  true  miracles  might  have 
been  wrought  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  the  false  ones  he  regards  as 
true  ;  the  pure  man  views  both  in  their  true  form,  because  he  car- 
ries in  himself  the  rule  and  criterion  of  tmth. 

If  now  we  glance  at  the  history  of  miracles,  we  do  not  find  any 
miracles  wrought  by  the  agency  of  men  before  the  time  of  Moses ; 
for  God's^miracles,  his  revelations  in  the  Son,  and  in  angels,  and  so 
forth,  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  in  which  mira- 
culous gifts  are  attached  to  a  human  being.  It  seems  as  if  a  ripe- 
ness of  human  nature  were  requisite,  to  fit  it  to  serve  as  the  vehicle 
of  mighty  spiritual  energies.  For  this  reason,  Jesus  wrought  no 
miracles  as  a  child ;  and  the  apocryphal  hooks  of  the  New  Testa- 

Yoi.  I.— 32 
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meat  betray  their  senseless  character  in  this,  among  other  things, 
that  they  descrihe  the  child  JesuB  aa  working  miracles.  Again, 
after  the  time  of  Moses,  we  notice  a  difference  hctween  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament hear  not  only  a  more  colossal,  hut  a  more  external,  character. 
They  are  more  calculated  to  move  the  inferior  powers  of  the  soul, 
particularly  the  imagination.  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
are  more  spiritual,  They  display  a  more  definite  reference  to  the 
moral  world.  In  particular,  we  find  the  Saviour,  in  his  miraculous 
i^ency,  following  the  principles  maintained  in  the  temptation.  He 
never  wrought  miracles  to  amaze^never  for  himself.  The  Father 
only  wrought  miracles  in  him  for  his  disciples,  either  in  a  narrower 
sphere,  as  at  the  transfiguration,  or  in  a  wider  one,  as  at  the  resur- 
rection, for  the  confirmarion  of  their  faith.  In  humhle  c[uiet,  Jesus 
employed  the  fulness  of  divine  power  and  life  dwelling  in  him,  to 
console  the  unhappy,  and  deliver  them  from  the  source  of  their  sor- 
rows ;  in  this  sense  also  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  kindgdom  of  God ;  since  our  Lord  always 
knew  how  to  apply  outward  help  as  a  spiritual  remedy.  For  the 
miraculous  cures  wrought  hy  Jesus  should  be  regarded  as  acts  at 
once  physical  and  moral,  in  which  the  fulness  of  divine  life  passed 
over  to  susceptible  individuals,  in  order,  along  with  the  organic  har- 
mony of  the  vital  processes,  to  evince  the  possibility  of  a  harmonious 
spiritual  life.  The  cures  effected  by  the  Redeemer  were  also  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  his  disciples  in  this,  that  he  performed 
them  in  his  own  name,  by  the  perfection  of  his  indwelling  power. 
The  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  wrought  them  only  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  by  his  power,  ag  his  instruments.  Faith  was,  therefore, 
to  them  as  much  the  medium,  of  appropriating  miraculous  powers, 
as  to  others  of  being  healed ;  and,  in  this  appropriation  through 
faith,  we  find  them  in  a  state  of  gradual  progression.  (Matth.  x.  1, 
8  ■  xvii  19,  ■ff.)  For  a  time  the  gift  of  miracles  continued  after  the 
removal  of  the  apostles,  tdl,  after  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
church,  it  gradually  disappeared.  But,  together  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  there  still  remained  the  inward  miracles  of  regeneration, 
sanctification,  hearing  of  prayer,  which  are  greater  than  the  out- 
ward ones.  These  outward  miraculous  gifts  will  not  again  appear 
till  the  last  times,  when  the  situation  of  the  church  shall  render 
necessary  the  sending  of  new  prophets.  The  view  held  by  the 
Eomish  church  of  the  necessity  of  an  unbroken  continuance  of 
miraculous  gifts,  results  from  a  confounding  of  external  and  internal 
miracles.  It  is  only -the  latter  of  which  a  church  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  be  destitute ;  for  the  God  whose  every  act  is  a  miracle, 
dwells  in  it. 

Matth.  viii.  1.-  Of  the  first  of  the  cures  narrated  by  Matthew, 
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ihe  chronological  connexion  is  undetermined.  (See  Matth.  viii,  1, 
5,  compared  with  Luke  v.  11,  16,  17.)  StiU  as,  according  to  Luke 
(vii.  1),  Christ  heals  the  centurion's  servant  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sermon  "on  the  Mount,  as  Matthew  likewise  relates  (™i,  5,  ff.),  the 
position  given  to  this  event  by  Matthew  may  he  chronologically  cor- 
rect, and  the  healing  of  the  leper  may  have  happened  immediately 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on  the  road  to  Capernaum.  (Luke 
[v.  12]  says,  h  fui/,  tuiv  Tr6Aeaw.)  The  narrative  hegins  with  the  ob- 
servation, that,  immediately  on  the  Saviour's  descending  from  the 
mountain,  crowds  gathered  around  him.  Among  them  a  leper  ap- 
proached. {Kara^alvuv  dnh  rov  Spov^  refers  to  ver.  1,  The  construc,- 
tion  is  remarkable  for  the  repetition  of  air&J — a  construction  wliich 
occurs  in  this  same  chapter,  verses  5,  23,  28,  and  elsewhere  in  Mat- 
thew. The  first  airw  looks  like  a  dative  absolute  with  tcarapavri. 
From  this  feeling,  the  various  reading  Karafidvros  airov  may  be  ac- 
counted for  as  a  correction  for  the  less  usual  dative.) 

Ver.  2. — The  leprosy  shewed  itself  in  several  forme — some  mora 
i,  othera  milder.  The  regulations  of  Moses  respecting  the 
0  no  doubt  on  that  point.  (Lev.  xiii. ;  xiv.)  The  persons 
afflicted  with  the  dangerous  leprosy  (see  on  the  subject  Winer's 
"  Bealworterbuch,"  s.  v.)  were  considered  unclean  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  could  not  be  received  into  the  congregation  again 
tiU  their  cure  was  ascertained.  This  leper,  of  whom  Matthew  tells 
us,  might  already  have  heard  of  Christ's  cures,  or  have  seen  some 
of  them.  At  any  rate,  he  displays  his  faith  in  Christ  by  prostrating 
himself,  and  by  the  express  petition  for  healing,  which  he  supposes 
Jesus  able  to  accomplish  for  him  also.  (The  word  T^pooicvvelv  = 
yowT7ST&v  in  Mark  =  Treuwv  ^m  npoauirov  in  Lufco,  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  nihnEiti.  It  is  the  general  forrh  of  expressing  respect  in  the 
East,  and  has  not  in  itself  any  religious  reference.)  But,  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  thefaitli/^  which  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  persons  cured  in  this  as  in  all  similar  cases  (see  note  on  Matth. 
xiii.  58),  we  must  first  of  all  lay  it  down  that  -rrioru;,  faith,  viewed 
in  its  religious  bearing,  in  every  case  retains  one  and  the  same  fun- 
.  damental  signification.  This  is  modified  only  by  the  different  ob- 
jects of  faith,  which  again  are  determined  by  the  different  degrees 
of  its  development.  Now  we  must  not  make  the  essence  of  faith  to 
consist  in  knowledge  either  of  the  divine  in  general  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, or  of  the  divine  in  Christ  in  particular  in  the  New.  For 
such  knowledge,  whether  confused  or  clear  in  its  conception,  may 
bo  united  with  a  state  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  opposite  of  believing. 
Faith  is  rather  j-ooted  in 'a  spiritual  susceptibility  to  the  divine, 
which  has  its  scat  in  the  heart,  KapSia  (see  Rom.  x.  9,  10),  while 
i  (yvuai^)  depejids  upon  the  susceptibiUty  to  the  divine 
"  See  remarka  on  Rem.  iii.  21. 
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in  the  understanding  (vovc:).  iFaith  is  also  capable  of  inward  grada- 
tion, according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  divine  is  revealed.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  cures,  where  faith  is  made  the  negative  requisite, 
■which  determines  the  ahility  to  receive  the  Spirit's  powers  emanat- 
ing from  Christ,  the  faith  demanded  or  exercised  is  not  the  holding 
certain  doctrinal  positions,  but  a  susceptihility,  both  spiritual  and 
bodily,  to  the  Saviour's  agency.  This  was,  doubtless,  uniformly 
accompanied  by  the  belief  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  and  that, 
as  Mefisiah,  he  could  work  miracles.  But  we  might  also  conceive 
these  ideas  as  existing  apart  from  that  fundamental  disposition, 
which  we  have  designated  as  susceptihihty  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
whole  nature  to  the  divine :  and  thus  separated  they  would  not 
satisfy  any  condition  of  miraculous  healing.*  This  is  the  view  sug- 
gested by  the  description  of  all  the  cures  wrought  by  Jesus.  In  no 
Case  does  he  ask  after  definite  doctrines  as  objects  of  faith.  In  no 
case  does  be  mention  them  as  a  necessary  quality  of  faith.  The 
Saviour  leaves  the  mere  profession  of  faith  to  speak  for  its  quahty, 
because  demeanour  and  language  at  once  proclaimed  the  general 
disposition  of  the  soul,  as  being  either  open  or  closed  to  divine  in- 
fluences. Hence  it  is  evident  also,  that  the  outward  bodily  healing 
was  only  a  symbol  of  the  inward  spiritual  healing  which  was  pro- 
■perly  intended.  (See  note  on  John  vii,  23.)  J"or  those  same  vital 
powers,  which  removed  the  bodily  disorganization,  exercised  an  in- 
fluence, in  conformity  with  their  natm'e,  on  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  person  cured.  They  brought  him  into  a  real  connexion  with 
the  world  of  good  in  general,  and  took  possession  of  him  on  the 
position  to  which  he  had  just  attained,  in  order  to  raise  h'Tvi  still 
higher. 

Ver.  3, — At  the  sick  man's  request,  our  Lord  lays  hia  hand  upon 
him,  and  heals  him.  In  most  cures  wrought  by  Jesus  there  was  a 
similar  immediate  touching  ;  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowledging a  conducting  medium  of  heahng  power  {only  not  a 
■necessary  one)  in  the  putting  forth  of  the  hand,  just  as  in  blessing 
•with  the  solemn  laying  on  of  hands  (ItjWeoi^  tS>vxei(mv).  The  analogy 
of  animal  magnetism  suggests  itself,  and  it  is  certainly  not  acci- 
dental ;  only,  as  was  hinted  above,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that 
the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  was  divine,  and  magnetism,  therefore, 
can  be  referred  to,  only  to  indicate  a  power  presenting  similar  phe- 
noraena  in  an  inferior  region  of  existence.  (ViaQa(iii;siv  —  ino  may 
signify  "to  pronounce  clean,"  inasmuch  as  the  priest  who  pro- 
nounced the  diseased  man  clean,  restored  him  to  society  from  which 
he  had  been  cut  off.     [8eo  Lot.  siii.  13,  17,  in  the  LXX.  transla- 

•  The  profound  myBtio  Gerhiwd  "BsreUegen  calls  faith,  very  appropriately,  "  the  in- 
wardlj-lim^aring  desire  of  the  spirit,  -which  lays  hold  of  not  only  the /orm,  but  also  the 
atenceof  what  JsdiTine."    {Weg  dir  W<^rheU,  ^  366.) 
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tion.]  But  that  an  actual  and  instantaneous  removal  of  the  disease 
IB  intended  in  this  case,  ia  evident  from  the  words  "  immediately 
his  leprosy  departed  from  liim"  (sidiag  diT^Wev  ^  Xe-npa)  [Mark  i. 
42],  ■which  are  explanatory  of  &Ka6apla6ijj  was  cleansed.  In  Mat- 
thew, too,  the  connecting  of  iKoBaplaOr)  with  ))  Atirpa  aiirtw,  requires 
in  the  verb  the  idea  of  removing.) 

Ver.  4,— All  the  narratives  agree  in  recording,  that  the  cure  was 
followed  by  the  command  of  our  Lord  to  tell  no  one  of  the  event. 
Similar  prohibitions  are  often  found  in  the  EvangeHcal  history.  (See 
Matth.  ix.  30  ;  xii.  16  ;  xvi.  20  ;  xvii.  9  ;  Mart  iii.  12  ;  V.  43  ;  vii 
36  ;  viii.  26,  30  ;  is.  9  ;  Luke  viii:  56  ;  ix.  21.)  The  Saviour's 
reasons  for  them  were  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes  he,  doubtless, 
meant,  in  that  way,  to  guard  against  popular  movements  to  make 
him  the  Messiah-Mng  ;  at  others,  to  withdraw  the  people's  atten- 
tion from  the  transactions,  and  prevent  their  rendering  him  external 
homage ;  or,  as  Luther  observes,  to  give  an  example  of  humility. 
But  he  may  have  often  forbidden  the  announcement  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  were  cured.  If  these  persons  were  in  danger  of  distrac- 
tion by  outward  occupation,  it  might  be  the  intention  of  Jesus  to 
lead  them  thus  to  try  themselves,  and  to  turn  their  attention  within. 
That  this  was  sometimes  his  motive,  is  eapeciaily  probable  from  the 
circumstance  that  we  meet  with  instances  of  an  opposite  character, 
where  onr  Lord  encourages  them  to  declare  what  God  had  done  by 
him.  (See  Mark  v.  19.)  This  appears  to  have  been  his  practice 
towards  those  persons  who,  naturally  reserved,  and  lost  in  undue 
self-contemplation,  needed  prompting  to  outward  activity  for  the 
prosperity  of  their  inward  life.  The  circumstance  last  noticed 
affords  a  glance  into  the  profound  wisdom  of  our  Lord  as  a  teacher, 
who  understood  how  to  treat  every  one  according  to  his  wants.  In 
the  present  case,  it  would  seem  from  the  account  in  Matthew,  most 
suitable  to  look  for  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  in  the  person  cured, 
since  the  cure  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  many,  and  yet  the 
command  to  teU  nothing  of  it .  was  directed  to  the  leper  alone.  It 
is  true,  Mark  had  said  nothing  of  the  multitudes  ;  and  from  hia 
representation,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  command  was  intended 
to  prevent  popular  tumults.  His  account  is  (i.  45),  that  the  leper, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  published  the  miracle  diligently, 
(ttoAAu  often  used  in  Mark— -e.  g.,  iii.  12 ;  v.  23 ;  xv.  3 — ^in  the 
sense  of  "greatly,"  "zealously,")  and  that,  by  that  means,  such  a 
commotion  arose,  "  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter  into  the 
city" — ^viz.,  without  giving  encouragement  to  the  carnal  hopes  of 
the  Messiah  among  the  multitude.  Perhaps  Mark  has  also  sub- 
joined the  words  :  rcat  ififijMUJjiydiievog  aiirifi  siOsi^g  i^sfiaXsv  avrdv,  and 
he  straitly  charged  him,  etc.,  to  make  the  command  more  stringent. 
(^EfifipLfidoiiat  has  here  the  meaning  of  "  to  command  with  solemnity 
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and   emphasis,"  as  in   Matth.   ix.   30.     'EicpdXXuv  =  Kia^n.     See 
Matth.  ix.  25.) 

Not  less  important  than  this  prohibition  is  the  command  to  go 
to  the  priests  and  present  the  appointed  offering.  (See  Lev.  xiv.  2, 
ff.)  This  command  not  only  displays  a  wise  care  to  interfere,  in  no 
respect,  with  the  theocratic  institutioas,  hut  alao  a  tender  cautious- 
ness not  to  remove  the  subject  of  the  cure  from  hla  moral  position, 
but  to  confirm  him  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  obligations.  We 
by  no  means  find  Jesus  seeking  to  awaken  in  each  subject  of  his 
healing  power  that  deeper  feeling  which,  through  regeneration, 
ehould  bring  him  mto  the  life  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  often  leaves  them,  as  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  quietly  to 
maintain  their  legal  position  (in  which  they  had  been  called  to  per- 
fection), and  seeks  only  to  guide  them  to  the  true  righteousness 
which  even  under  the  old  dispensation  involved  repentance.  All 
the  Evangelists  concur  in  specially  subjoining  the  words :  "for  a 
testimony  to  them."  They  intimate  that  the  command  had  refer- 
ence to  the  priests  also— that  is,  by  pronouncing  the  leper  clean 
they  were  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  cure,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
condemn  their  unbelief.  (The  antecedent  Ispel,  must  be  taken  col- 
lectively on  account  of  the  avTol^,  which  follows.  The  word 
inoxMpE(,i,  used  in  Luke  v.  16,  does  not  occur  anywhere  else,  except 
in  Luke  ix.  10,  with  the  meaning,  dam  me  euhdueo) 


§  5.  Healing  of  the  Servant  of  a  Centurion. 

(Matth.  viiL  5-13 ;  Luke  vii.  1-10.) 

This  narrative  is  one  of  the  gems  among  the  many  Httle  epi- 
sodes, complete  in  themselves,  with  which  the  Evangehcal  history 
is  adorned.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  pious  heart  in  the  most  amiable 
childhke  form,  freely  manifesting  its  life  of  faith  without  any  doc- 
trinal tinge  whatsoever.  The  centurion,  probably  in  the  Eoman 
garrison  at  Capernaum,  having  grown  up  in  heathenism,  was,  from 
residing  among  the  Jews,  favourably  disposed  towards  the  rehgiou 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  miracles  of  the  patriarchal  times,  of 
which  he  heard,  he  might  often  have  longed  after,  without  knowing 
that  he  was  to  see  infinitely  more  than  these.  But  his  humility  was 
as  profound  and  sincere,  as  his  faith  was  deep  ;  he  esteemed  him- 
self not  worthy  that  the  ruler  over  spiritual  powers  should  enter  his 
house.  In  this  character  he  recognized  Jesus ;  but  what  precise 
view  he  entertained  of  him,  it  would  he  hard  to  determine,  since  it 
was,  probably,  as  usuaUy  happens  in  childhke  dispositions,  unde- 
veloped, though  in  the  main,  correct.     The  Saviour  maltes  no  effort 
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to  extend  iis  views  :  his  desire  is  satisfied ;  his  faith  in  the  gracious 
manifestation  of  divinity  which  had  come  near  him,  strength- 
ened ;  and  aid  furnished  toward  perfection  in  Us  present  views.— 
With  respect  to  the  two  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Lube,  the  latter 
undoubtedly  possesses  the  saperiority  in  point  of  vividness  and  ex- 
actness in  external  circumstances.  Matthew  gives  greater  promi- 
nence to  that  part  (ver.  11,  12)  in  the  address  of  Jesus,  which  refers 
to  the  Jews,  whom  the  Evangelist  everywhere  chiefly  regards.  The 
circumstance  that  Luke  makes  the  centurion  send  his  friends  to 
Jeaus  ;  while,  according  to  Matthew,  he  goes  himself  to  Jesus,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  contradiction ;  for  the  latter  representation  is 
nothing,  but  a  shorter  mode  of  expression,  since,  in  the  words  of  his 
friends,  his  own  faith  was  made  evident  to  our  Lord.  The  occur- 
rence mentioned  in  John  iv.  46-53,  Semler  and  others  were  inclined 
to  regard  as  identical  with  this ;  but  LiicJce  and  Tholuck  have 
convincingly  proved  the  opposite.  As  the  narrative  of  a  cure,  this 
transaction  is  so  far  remarkable,  that,  in  this  case-,  Christ,  without 
personal  contact,  merely  by  the  magic  power  of  his  will  (it  I  may 
use  the  expression),  exercises  an  active  power  at  a  distance — a  fact 
which  again  has  its  analogies  in  magnetism.^  On  the  ciiLumstanee 
of  the  centurion  believing,  while  his  servant  is  being  healed,  see 
note  on  Luke  xvii.  14,  ff. 

Ter,  5,  6.— The  locality  of  the  occurrence  is  fully  pointed  out 
by  both  narrators.  It  took  place  as  Christ  was  entering  Capernaum. 
Matthew  makes  the  centurion  present  the  rec[uest  for  his  sick  ser- 
vant in  his  own  pei-son.  Accordmg  to  Luke,  he  presented  it 
through  the  intervention  of  others^viz.,  the  presidents  of  the  syn- 
agogue, to  the  erection  of  which  he  had  contributed.  This  fact 
shews  that  the  Eoman  warrior  had  been  subdued  by  the  power 
of  the  truth  as  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament  form,  and  ha,d 
united  himself  to  the  synagogue  as  one  who  feared  G!od  {aeSi6iiEvo<; 
rhv  6e6v),  probably  only  as  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  As  a  heathen, 
the  centurion  might  not  dare  to  approach  the  Messiah  at  all,  and 
would,  therefore,  seek  his  interposition  through  those  representatives 
of  the  Old  Covenant  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  {Ilalg  ~  dovXog, 
Luke  vii.  2,  just  as  i??  =i^t.  He  was  aflicted  with  paralysis 
[TT-Q/KiAtiTfKdc],  which  is  generally  understood  to  imply  a  partial  affec- 
tion only  ;  but  as  it  had  brought  the  sick  man  near  to  death  \jineXXe 
reXevTov,  Luke  vii.  2],  the  term  is  probably  used  for  apoplexy.  The 
Jewish  elders  made  use  of  the  centurion's  attachment  towards  the 
Jews  as  a  motive  to  induce  Christ,  in   whom  they  supposed  the 

*  There  Beema  not  tlie  slightest  necessity  for  these  repeated,  and.  to  ua  offensive  alhi- 
siona  to  magDetism  in  oormesion  with  the  mirades  of  our  Lord.  Assurodly,  it  is  not 
etraage  that  he  who  controla  all  agencies,  and.  works  directly  and  indirectly  thruughout 
■nature,  shonld  have  wrought  with  a  lilie  variety  of  waya,  upon  earth.  In  ail  cases  the 
miracle  was  the  immediate  act  of  omnipotenac — [K. 
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power  of  healing  to  exist,  to  exercise  it  in  this  case.  Some  Oodd. 
read  irape^rj  for  Tia^e^u,  which,  form  besides  in  this  passage,  is  found 
also  in  Luke  xxii.  42  ;  Matth.  sxvii.  4 ;  John  xi.  40.) 

Ver.  7,  8. — After  Christ- had  expressed  his  willingness,  and  as 
he  was  approaching  the  centurion's  house  {ov  fuiKp&v  anexm'rog  dnb 
TTjg  olitiaq,  Luke  vii.  6),  the  latter  according  to  Luke's  more  circum- 
stantial account,  sent  some  friends  to  meet  Mm  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  himself  personal  trouble.  (S/«;AAw  occurs  also  in  Luke  viii 
49  ;  Mark  v.  35,  always  with  the  meaning,  "  to  trouble,"  "  to  put 
to  inconvemence.")  The  idea  that  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Saviour  was  not  necessary  for  the  healing  of  his  servant,  which  he 
BO  much  desired,  but  that  the  Saviour,  as  the  Lord  of  spiritual 
powers,  could  help  with  a  word  {Ady^),  is  the  expression  of  a  feith 
both  bold  and  free  from  the  dominion  of  sense.  But  in  the  wish  that 
Jesus  should  not  come  under  his  roof,  various  emotions  are  involved. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  certainly  an  expression  of  the  deepest  hu- 
mility, which  does  not  esteem  itself  worthy  of  a  visit  from  a  hea- 
venly guest  {ohdk  ifiavTov  ^ffosa  Trpog  ae  iXOsiv,  Luke  vii.  7  ;  ovk  elul 
lKav6;,  compare  Matth.  iii.  11.)  Further,  this  humility  may  have 
been  combined  with  fear  of  the  presence  of  what  is  holy,  as  involv- 
ing danger  to  what  is  unholy.'    (See  note  on  Luke  v.  8.) 

Ver.  9.— The  reasons  assigned  by  the  centurion  for  thinking  that 
the  Saviour  need  not  trouble  liimself  personally  to  come  to  the 
sick  man,  illustrate  most  clearly  his  views  of  Jesus.  He  com- 
pared Christ's  relation  to  the  world  of  spirits  with  his  own 
miHtaiy  positioa  He  derived  thence,  notwithstanding  his  subordi- 
nate rank  (e^j  inb  l^ovaiav  TaaaSjievo^),  absolute  command  over  hia 
inferiors.  In  like  manner  he  imagined  Christ  commanding  in  the 
world  of  spiritual  powers.  Wiiether  he  conceived  of  Christ  specially 
as,  Lord  of  the  angelic  host,  cannot  be  determined.  In  any  case  his 
conceptions  were  probably  dim.  Heathenish  notions  about  sons  of 
God  (as  in  the  case  of  the  centurion  at  the  cross,  Matth.  sxvii.  54) 
may  have  been  blended  in  his  mind  with  views  which  he  had  heard 
expressed  concerning  the  Messiah.  Notwithstanding  this  iudefinite- 
ness  in  his  conceptions,  he  possessed  in  his  heart  a  deep  religious 
life,  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Son  of  God  himself: 

Ver.  10.— The  Saviour's  wondering  (fctJ^afew)  at  the  humble 
iaith  of  the  centurion  (see  note  on  Matth.  xv.  21,  ff.,  respecting  the 
Canaauitish  woman)  points  to  a  peculiar  relation  between  divine  and 
human  judgments,  intimated  even  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
xsxiL  24,  sq.)  Wbile  what  is  lofty  in  man  is  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  the  lowly  find  favour  before  him,  so  that  he,  the  lofty  One, 
dwells  in  the  depths  with  the  lowly,  Psalm  xxsiv.  18.  The  Saviour 
here  employs  the  manifestation  by  a  heathen  of  that  state  of  soul, 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  God's  dwelling  in  humanity,  to 
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arouae  in  his  Jewish  companions  a  sense  of  their  proper  destination. 
Israel  was  called  not  only  from  its  own  bosom  to  give  birth  to  the 
Saviour,  but  also '  to  preserve  a  perfect  susceptibihty  to  his  in- 
fluences ;  and  by  means  of  these  first  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  themselves.  Jesus  here  censures  the  want  of  that 
spiritual  susceptibility,  and  hints  at  the  mystery  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  intimations  of  which  even  the  Old  Tes- 
tament contains  (Isa.  xix.  21,  22  ;  Ivi.  6,  7  ;  Psalm  Isxxvii.  4,  ff.), 
without,  however,  connecting  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  to  the  heathen  with  the  rejection  of  Israel. 

Ver.  11,  12.^The  pious  centurion  appears  in  the  sequel  as  the 
representative  of  those  heathens  in  general,  who,  by  their  deep 
longing  for  what  is  divine,  surpass  the  Jews,  who  clung  with  the 
stiffness  of  death  to  mere  form.  Such  spiritual  members  of  Israel 
(Rom.  ii,  14,  15  ;  xi.  17  ff.)  are  conceived  aa  scattered  among  all 
people  and  regions,  but  in  Christ  gathered  together  and  united  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  John  x.  16.  {East  and  west,  ('Ax^aToAa/, 
(Jvufiot),  to  which  in  the  parallel  passage  [Luke  xiii.  29]  north  and 
south  (pofi^ag,  vorog)  are  added,  denote  aR  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth's  extent,  according  to  the  sensible  impression — implying  the 
whole  of  it.  See  Isa.  xhii.  6.)  The  Jews,  as  children  of  the  king- 
dom, are  contrasted  with  the  heathen,  so  that  the  latter  are  viewed 
only  in  a  more  general  relation  to  the  divine  kingdom,  (In  like  man- 
ner, Horn.  ix.  25  :  KaX^aw  -rbv  off  Xa  6v  ftov,  Xaov  (iov  ■  mi  rijv  ova 
rfyaTnjfihiijv,  fjyanrjjievTjv,  after  Hos,  ii.  23.)  The  abuse  of  their  privi- 
leges on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  caused  this  relation  to  be  exactly  re- 
versed. The  privileges  in  which  the  Jews  trusted,  became  the 
possession  of  the  beHeving  heathen  ;  the  punishment  they  desired 
for  the  heathen  fell  on  their  own  heads.  These  privileges  arQ 
comprised  in  the  phrase ;  dvanXiveadach  t^  ffaatXela^  recline  at  table; 
only  we  are  not  at  all  warranted  in  regarding  the  expression  as  an 
empty  image  of  happiness.  Jesua  was  addressing  Jews,  who  had 
adopted  into  their  Messianic  conceptions  the  idea  of  a  social  meal, 
as  a  general  expression  of  being  and  living  together  with  the  risen 
saints  of  old,  as  the  representatives  of  whom,  "  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob"  (and  in  Luke  xiii.  28,  "  all  the  prophets"),  are  men- 
tioned. See  Bertkoldt,  Ohristol.  jud.,  p.  196,  seq.)  Passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  (such  as  Isa.  xxv.  6)  might  have  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  this  notion.  Accordingly,  the  readiest  supposition 
would  be  to  regard  the  expressions  in  this  passage  as  accommodated 
to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  opening  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
vrith  a  banquet,  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  to  incorporate  into 
our  idea  of  the  Saviour,  such  a  trait  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
popular  superstition  which  he  came  to  destroy.*     Moreover,  as  this 

*  Thero  seems  no  more  difficulty  in  EUppoaing  our  Saviour  to  avail  himself  by  way  of 
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particular  feature  appears  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  (see  Lute 
xiv,  14,  15  ;  Eer.  xix.  9),  another  interpretation  offers  itself,  less  at 
variance  with  the  general  teachings  of  Scripture  respecting  the  con- 
eummation  of  all  things,  and  with  our  idea  of  the  Saviour.  For 
through  tho  whole  New  Testamont  extends  the  doctrine  of  the 
restoration  of  our  sin-defiled  world — (a  doctrine  acknowledged  in 
other  passages,  as  Eom.  viii.  19,  ff.,  hy  many  interpreters,  who  re- 
ject it  in  the  present) — and  stands  intimately  connected  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  hody,  presented  in  1  Oor.  xv,,  as  a  real  restora^ 
tion,  not  indeed  of  the  corruptible  body  of  death,  hut  of  that 
incorruptible  one,  which  has  grown  up  from  its  elements.  To  this 
restoration  of  the  paradisaical  condition  of  the  earth,  in  which  the 
acm^  of  Christ's  power  to  overcome  the  power  of  sin  will  be  mani- 
fested, the  present  passage  refers,  so  that  the  kingdom  is  here  the 
state  of  righteousness,  outwardly  and  visibly  attaining  to  power. 
The  commencement  of  that  state,  combined  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  is  conceived  as  being  celebrated  by 
the  Saviour  visibly  presenting  himself  in  company  with  his  people 
at  a  new  covenant-banquet.  As  the  Saviour,  when  about  to  depart, 
was  united  with  hia  disciples  for  the  last  time  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
80  in  the  kingdom  of  God  he  wiU  (according  to  Matth.  xxvi.  29) 
again  gather  them,  as  the  great  family  of  Qod,  at  the  supper  of  the 
Lamb,  (Eev.  xix.  9.)  Hence  the  Jews'  fundamental  idea  of  a 
feast  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  liliewise 
espressed  in  Christ's  words  in  the  New  Testament,  only  that  their 
carnal  sense  had,  on  the  one  hand,  given  it  a  gross  material  form, 
and  on  the  other,  viewed  it  isolated  and  without  its  spiritual  condi- 
tions.'* An  external  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  realized 
outwardly  and  visibly,  necessarily  presupposes  its  inward  spiritual 
establishment. 

Not  less  erroneous  than  this  Jewish  rnaterialism  is  Gnostic  ideal- 
ism, which,  in  the  place  of  a  real  resurrection  of  the  body,  which 
necessarily  implies  a  glorified  world,  teaches  a  so-called  pure  life  of 
the  spirit,  Itnown,  indeed,  to  Scripture,  but  only  to  be  condemned 
as  a  worthless  conception,  (2  Tim.  ii  18.)  The  Bible  teaches  that 
the  soul  necessarily  needs  an  organ ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 

mere  allusion,  of  such  a  popular  notion  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  beaTen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  an  important  truth,  than  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  aud  Lazarus, 
to  employ  prevalent  coaceplions  reapeoting  the  loctditiea  of  the  invisible  worlii.  In 
neither  cbsb  does  he  endoraethe  view,  fer  in  both  it  is  merely  itmidental. — [K. 

"  On  account  of  such  aherrations,  Chiliasm  has  been  condemned  by  the  Church  ever 
einoe  thethird  century.  But  that  the  fondamental  ideas  of  that  Ejstem,  apart  from  their 
materialiBCd  fbtm,  hare  their  root  in  the  Scriptures,  bas  been  acknowledged  by  many  es- 
positorain  recent  times,  thoi^h  with  the  intention  of  derivmg  arguments  against  the  Bible. 
These  Gindamontal  idcaa  aro  no  otherthan — vietory  of  good  over  evil,  even  in  outward 
things,  and  restoration  of  the  original  harmony  in  the  vifliblo  creation  also. 
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state  after  the  dissolution  of  this  terrestrial  hody  till  the  resurrection  is 
an  imperfect,  intermediate  state.  With  the  resurrection,  the 
kingdom  commences  in  its  complete  form,  and  to  this  the  passage 
before  us  points. 

While,  then,  the  heathen  are  represented  as  being  received  into 
the  kingdom,  the  Jews  appear  as  excluded  from  it.  ('Efw  points  to 
an  few,  since  the  kingdom  is  conceived  as  a  limited  region  of  ex- 
istence into  whicli  nothing  extraneous  can  make  its  way.  On 
this  point,  see  Matth.  xxv.  10.  Light  is  viewed  as  the  element  of 
the  tingdom,  to  which  darkness  forms  the  contrast.  In  the  epithet 
i^epov,  withovt,  the  idea  of  distance  from  the  element  of  Bfe  and 
joy  is  expressed.  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  xvii.  21  ;  xviii.  1.)  The 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  is 
parallel  with  the  happy  enjoyment  of  the  feast  in  the  kingdom  of 
OioA,  and  its  expression  of  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  pain,  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  having  missed  the  end  of  life,  is  the  eternal 
truth.  Moreover,  as  the  kingdom  is  here  in  itself  not  strictly  identical 
with  eternal  happiness,  so  neither  is  the  "  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth"  identical  with  eternal  pmiishment ;  but  as  the  nearer  and 
lesser  events  frequently  symbolize  remoter  and  higher  ones  of  kin- 
dred character,  so  here  these  two  contrasted  states  may  justly  be 
considered  as  pointing  forward  to  the  final  judgment.  We  can  only 
regard  the  state  of  suffering  in  8heol  (a  fuller  discussion  of  which 
is 'found  in  note  on  Luke  xvi.  24),  which  the  Scripture  distinguishes 
from  Gehenna,  as  the  immediate  reference  in  the  "  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  That  every  possibility  of  return  is  not  here  to 
be  denied  to  the  rejected  Israehtes,  is  indicated,  above  all,  by  Rom. 
si.  26,  where  the  promise  of  salvation  is  given  to  all  Israel. 

Ver.  13. — In  conclusion,  both  historians  then  relate  that  the 
Saviour,  overcome'  by  the  bold  faith  of  the  waiTior,  immediately 
healed  the  sicki  man.  (^'BicarovTdpxTj?  is  another  form  for  ^KarSvrafixo^, 
the  one  used  in  ver.  1,  'TyialvM,  Luke  vii.  10,  means  "to  he  well ;" 
so  that,  according  to  his  narrative  also,  the  cure  appears  to  have 
been  wrought  suddenly.) 


§  6.  Eaisino  op  the  Yottng  Man  at  Nadt, 

[Luke  vii.  11-n.) 

This  transaction,  which  Luke  alone  mentions,  is  distinctly  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  context  by  the  words  iv  t§  ^|^f ,  on  the  next 
day,  ver.  11 ;  we,  therefore,  proceed  here  with  this  paragraph,  and 
the  more  ao,  because  verses  16,  17,  where  we  read  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus  beginning  to  extend,  assign  it  plainly  to  the  earlier  period. 
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As  to  the  general  fact  of  a  raising  from  the  dead,  it  is  difficTilt 
of  apprehension,  on  account  of  the  uncertaiaty  of  the  fact  of  death 
and  of  its  nature.  For  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  ia 
not  to  be  viewed  as  absolute,  even  where-  corruption  is  evidently 
going  forward,  because  then  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (as  de- 
scribed 1  Oor.  XV.)  would  be  impossible,  and,  at  most,  it  could  only 
be  called  a  new  creation,  But  if  there  remains,  even  in  death,  a 
boud  between  the  higher  vital  principle  and  the  elements  of  the 
body  to  be  raised,  and  if  medical  men  confess,  that,  even  on  grounds 
of  ordinary  experience,  the  determining  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
death  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  difficult,  then  no  other  assm'ance 
againt  the  supposition  of  a  trance  in  this  and  the  other  eases  of  rais- 
mg  from  the  dead  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  is  possible,  than 
that  which  is  affijrded  by  the  word  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
Where  death  is  really  in  appearance  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
daughter  of  Jakus  (Matth.  ix.  24),  the  mouth  of  truth  expressly 
declared  it,  though  she  was  thought  by  aU  to  be  dead ;  but,  where 
death  is  actually  present,  it  declares  the  fact  with  ec^ual  plainness. 
What  the  short-sighted  eye  of  man  can  perceive  but  imperfectly, 
the  Lord  of  the  world  of  spirits  saw  with  indubitable  certainty.  The 
reahty  of  his  miraculous  raisings  from  the  dead  rests  upon  bis 
personal  veracity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  view  of  death  just 
given  renders  it  easier  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  awakening. 
For,  ae  at  the  resurrection  it  wiU  take  place  in  all  through  the 
Saviour's  life-giving  power ;  so,  in  the  individual  awakenings,  he 
revived  activity  in  the  organ  that  was  dead,  but  not  destroyed  ;  so 
that  the  soul  {^pvxn)  which  had  escaped  might  again  make  use  of  it. 
Hence  eveiy  raising  fixjm  the  dead  is,  so  to  speak,  a  full  restoration 
of  the  entire  relation  between  soul  and  body,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted ;  while,  in  partial  restorations,  it  is  the  removal  of  only  the 
.  disturbance  in  this  or  that  function,  with  which  the  organism  of 
soul  and  body  was  affected.  But  the  same  heavenly  power,  which 
is  the  life  itself  (John  i.  4),  effects  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former. 
As  the  source  of  all  individualized  Kfe,  it  can  just  as  well  recal  to 
its  organ  that  which  had  departed,  and  restore  to  harmony  what 
was  disordered,  as  create  what  did  not  exist.  On  questions  such  as 
these--where  the  departed  soul  of  the  person  raised  up  dwelt  in  the 
meantime,  and  whether,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  had  consciousness  or 
not—the  Scriptures,  for  wise  reasons,  give  no  information ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that,  in  this  respect,  as  m  general  the 
state  of  the  dymg  influences  their  future  condition.  But  it  is  all 
the  more  important  to  conceive  of  the  raising  up  of  the  dead  as  not 
unconnected  with  what  is  moral.  The  corporeal  resurrection  was  to 
be  a  means  of  spiritual  vivification,  not  merely  for  the  relatives  and 
for  all  who  saw  or  heard  of  the  event,  but  particularly  for  the  person 
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who  was  himself  raised  up.«  So  extraorduiary  an  event  could  not 
but  affect  his  inward  life  deciaiyely,  and  render  the  man  so  raised  up 
a  living  witness  to  our  Lord's  miraculous  power.^ 

Ver.  11, 12. — The  town  where  Jesus  restored  the  son  to  his  af- 
flicted mother,  was  called  Nain  (perhaps  ftom  b->»s,  pleasant),  a 
smaU  town  of  Galilee  not  far  imm  Capernaum.  (On  liiav6g  and  ttoAi)? , 
see  Matth.  viii,  30,  compared  with  Luke  viii.  32.)  As  he  approached 
the  town  gate  {-rrdXT}),  the  Saviour  saw  a  dead  person  carried  out ; 
it  was  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  (movoyev^^,  as  in  Luke  viii.  42  ;  ix, 
38 ;  Heb.  xi.  IT,  in  the  sense  of  "  only."  But  in  the  idea  of  "  only," 
as  in  the  Hebrew  -"h;,  there  is  included  also  that  of  "dear," 
"  valued.") 

Ver.  13,  14.— Sympathy  for  the  mother  (on  (mhirfX<''^i^^^'-'  ^ee 
note  on  Luke  i.  78)  is  specified  as  that  which  determined  Jesus  to 
waken  him  who  reposed  in  the  coffin.  But  that  does  not  exclude  a 
regard  for  the  man  himself  in  the  transaction.  Man,  as  a  conscious 
being,  can  never  he  mei-ely  a  means,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  if 
the  mother's  joy  were  the  sole  purpose  of  the  raising  of  the  young 
man.  It  is  rather  the  immediate  result  of  the  action,  noticeable  by 
the  bystanders,  but  the  less  e^ential  one  ;  its  concealed  result  was 
the  spiritual,  awakening  of  the  youth  to  a  higher  existence,^  by 
means  of  which  even  the  mother's  joy  first  became  true  and  lasting. 
(By  aop6^  is  not  meant  a  closed  receptacle,  but  an  open  bier.  The 
Hebrews  called  it  troM.,  lectulus.) 

Ver.  15, 16. — The  Saviour  raised  the  dead  man,  without  contact, 
by  his  mere  word  (compare  Elisha's  raising  the  dead,  2  Kings  iv, 
34),  which  should  be  viewed  as  the  audible  expression  of  the  invisi- 
ble agency  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  the  soul  and  body  (V^v^^  and  aH^a) 
were  restored  to  their  trae  relation  in  the  young  man.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  the  bodily  raising  produced  a  salutary  spiritual  ex- 
citement, and  that,  in  the  first  instance,  as  was  natural,  under  the 
form  of  fear  of  God  (^o/Jof  tov  eeov).  Penetrated  by  the  holiness 
of  Christ's  work,  they  rightly  conclude  that  such  holmess,  united  to 
such  power,  indicated  a  definite  mission  of  Christ  from  a^  higher 
world.  ^They  view  the  miracle,  entirely  in  accordance  with  its  pur- 
pose, m  an  evidence  of  his  prophetic  dignity.  (The  expression ; 
npocjyiinjg  /i^a?,  a  great  prophet,  refers  to  the  greatness  of  the  mira- 

•  Slrams  thinlts  a  reference  to  the  persons  raiaed  up  improbable  (B.  ii.  S.  147,  second 
od.),  because  it  is  not  anywliere  apeoially  noticed.  But  this  reference  did  not  need  to  be 
partioularly  mentioned,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  coarse.  Jeaus  aiwaja  -wrougbt  for 
the  BaivatioQ  of  men,  in  erery  word,  and  in  his  moat  casual  intercourse  with  them ;  how 
nmoh  more,  then,  in  an  awakening  from  the  dead  1 

-j-  According  to  John  li.  41,  42,  lazarus  was  r9,iaed  for  the  glory  of  God;  but  that 
does  not  exclude  a  view  to  his  own  perfecting  by  hia  death  and  resurrection ;  it  iiidndea 
it;  for  a  viyification  of  the  whole  roan  is  precisely  the  highest  glory  of  God. 
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cle ;  raising  from  the  dead  was  pecuKar  to  the  chiefs  of  the  pro- 
phetic order.     On.  imaK&m-eaBai,  see  Luke  i.  68.) 

Ver.  17., — By  individual  flashes  of  his  divine  power  lite  this, 
darting  hither  and  thither,  the  Saviour  aroused  iu  the  whole  nation 
the  coneciouaness  that  great  things  were  hefore  them.  From  the 
ardent  anticipation  connected  with  that  consciouenese,  there  arose  a 
deep  sense  of  misery  and  present  need,  and  a  confident  courage  for 
the  future— spiritual  elements  which  our  Saviour  understood  how  to 
guide  and  to  employ  for  his  holy  j 


§  7.  Hbalino  of  Peter's  Mother-in-law. 

(Matth.  yiii.  14-17;  Mark  L  29-34;  Luka  iv.  31-41.) 

After  having  narrated  (Luke  iv.  31-37)  the  history  of  the  cure 
of  a  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  which,  as  it  contains 
nothing  peculiar,  we  passed  over,  referring  the  reader  to  Matth.  viii. 
28,  ff.,  Luke  immediately  subjoins  the  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in- 
law  with  the  words  :  dvacrag  Ik  rrj^  avvajat-yrj^.  Mark  also  (i.  29) 
introduces  this  narrative  with  the  same  wonls,  while  Matthew  con- 
nects it  loosely  with  the  account  of  the  cure  of  the  centurion's  ser- 
vant. It  is  surprising  that  Luke  here  mentions  Simon  Peter  as  a 
weU-known  person,  without  having  previously  named  him ;  this  fact 
might  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  Luke's  being 'entitled  to 
suppose  Peter  known  to  Theophilus.  .  Still  it  can  haidly  he  denied, 
that  this  circumstance  also  strongly  favours  the  view,  that  Luke  in- 
corporated memoirs  into  his  Gospel ;  and  as  Peter  was  mentioned 
in  them,  Luke  also  named  him,  without  noticing  that  no  allusion 
had  been  yet  made  to  bis  connexion  with  Jesus.  Matthew  and 
Mark  had  already  preiixed  a  short  mention  of  Peter,  Matth.  iv,  18, 
£F. ;  Mark  i.  16,  ff.  The  fact  itself  contains  nothing  particular ;  the 
general  observations  on  the  cures  wrought  by  Jesus  are  appHcahle 
to  this  case  also.     (See  note  on  Matth.  viii.  1.) 

Ver.  14,  IS.^The  mention  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  (irevBepd), 
implies  that  that  apostle  was  married  Accoiding  to  1  Cor.  ix.  5, 
Peter  did  not  forsake  his  wife  in  the  exercise  of  his  apostohcal  call- 
ing, but  had  her  to  accompany  him  m  his  missionary  journeys.  (To 
attempt  to  explain  the  form  of  the  dineahe  fiom  Luke's  expression : 
TTUperw  [leydXf^  avvex^aBai,  cannot  but  be  unsitisfactory.)  In  this 
case,  our  Lord  again  wrought  by  immediate  contact  {i^tparo  !%■  xeip^), 
and  restored  her  so  perfectly  that  she  was  at  once  able  to  employ 
herself.  The  6iaicovuv  obToig,  ministering  to  them,  must  be ,  viewed 
only  as  the  resvit  of  the  cure  ;  its  proper  intention  we  must  in  this 
case  also  regard  as  a  moral  one. 
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Ver.  16.— The  news  of  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  Jesue, 
attracted  multitudes  to  Mm,  supplicating  help.  They  came  after 
sunset,  because  the  heat  of  day  would  have  been  oppressive  to  the 
sick.  The  Saviour,  surrounded  by  crowds  of  such  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals, who  were  bowed  down  by  bodily  pains,  presents,  in  the 
healing  agency  by  which  he  relieves  external  neceesities,  an  emblem 
of  the  spiritual  agency  which  he  incessantly  exercises  within  the 
hearts  of  men  by  the  power  of  his  salvation.  Only  we  must  sup- 
pose, that,  even  in  the  corporeal  deliverance  which  he  granted,  he 
would  constantly  lead  their -minds  beyond  the  crowd  of  earthly 
wants,  to  the  malady  of  the  soul  and  its  cure.  On  the  daiiiavi^oiievoi, 
demomacs,  as  well  as  on  hie  forbidding  the  demons  to  speak  of  him 
(Mart  i.  34;  Luke  iv.  41),  see  more  fiilly  in  note  on  Matth.  viii. 
28,  ff.    , 

Ver.  IT.^Matthew,  who,  as  writing  for  Jews,  takes  pains  to  con- 
nect the  phenomena  in  the  life  of  Jesus  with  the  Old  Testament  de- 
lineations of  the  Messiah,  here  quotes  Isa.  liii.  4,-  with  the  formula 
so  familiar  to  him,  Stoi?  -nXtit^d^.  (Sec  note  on  Matth.  i.  22.)  The 
Evangelist,  moreover,  again  departs  from  the  test  of  the  LXX., 
who  thus  translate  the  Hebrew  text :  o^rof  -rag  djiaprtag  fjiiHv  <f,e(iei, 
Koi  nepi  ^fiiov  ddvvaToi,  in  which  form  the  words  were  altogether  un- 
suitable for  his  purpose.  He  follows  the  origmal  precisely,  and 
translates  ''V13  by  daOiveia,  and  a-isan  by  vSoog  ;  the  verbs  «toj  and  ^50, 
need  by  the  prophet,  Matthew  renders  by  Xa^dvEiv  and  (iaard^eiv. 
This  independent  treatment  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment forbids  us  to  regard  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  in  the  light  of 
an  ordinary  translation — i.  e.,  one  in  which  the  translator  does  not 
a,]low  himself  any  free  action.  But  the  bringing  forward  of  just  this 
paKsage  does  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  purpose  designed  by  the  con- 
text, particularly  as  in  1  Peter  ii.  24,  the  same  passage  is  explained 
of  the  vicarious  satisfection  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  whole  53d  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  is  a  description  of  the  Messiah  ss  suffering  for  sinful 
mankind.  But  the  apparent  difference  iu  the  explanation  of  the 
same  passage  by  two  writers  in  the  New  Testament  disappears,  if 
we  keep  in  view,  that  physical  sufferings  (as  the  acme  of  which  we 
are  to  regard  death,  see  Eom.  vi.  23)  are  only  the  other  aspect  of  the 
consequences  of  sin.  The  Saviour,  who  was  called  to  restore  the 
original  state  of  mankind,  removed  external  suffering  no  less  than 
internal ;  and,  indeed,  ordinarily,  the  former  first,  because  deliver- 
ance from  it  is  wont  to  be  a  means  of  arousmg  a  desire  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  miseries  of  the  soul,  and  quickening  the  faith  m  the 
possibility  of  that  deUverance.  The  referring  of  Christ's  saving 
efficacy  to  bodily  suffering  no  mote  excludes  the  extending  of  it  to 
spiritual  sufferings,  than,  on  the  other  hand,  the  referring  of  it  to 
spiritual  sufferings  excludes  its  extension  to  such  as  are  bodily.  The 
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whole  man  is  the  object  of  salvatioii,  body  asweU  as  soul.  The  only 
point  of  difBeulty  is,  that  Xafiffdvuv,  taking,  and  ISaard^eiv^  bearing, 
are  used  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  infirmities  and  diseases,  as  weU  aa 
of  his  relation  to  the  inward  sufferings  of  humanity.  (See  John  i.  29, 
where  our  Lord  is  called,  dfivb^  tov  Qeov  d  aip(^v  rifv  &iio^rlav  tov  koo- 
fiov,  the  lamb  of  God  thai  taheth  away,  etc.)  It  would  seem  that  the 
exercise  of  healing  energy  was  by  no  means  any  thing  so  difScult  and 
productive  of  soffering,  as  that  iiacrd^etv,  bear,  would  be  an  appro- 
priate term  to  apply  to  it.  Hence  we  are  tempted  to  interpret  Ao]U- 
pdveiv,  take,  and  paord^eiv,  bear,  as  simply  =  d^cu^Zv,  ta^  away, 
which,  however,  is  not  at  aU  in  accoi-dance  with  the  contest  of  the 
passage  Isa.  liii,,  where  the  Saviour  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
sufferer.  This  difficulty  is  solved,  however,  if  we  conceive  the 
heahrig  energy  of  the  Saviour  more  in  its  essential  character. 
Viewing  the  Saviour,  as  we  must,  as  truly  human,  as  weU  aa  truly 


divine,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  heali 


ng  energy  of  our  Lord 


consisted  in  a  pouring  and  breathing  forth  of  his  vital  fulness 
—that,  moreover,  his  whole  soul  entered,  with  heartfelt  sympathy, 
into  the  necessities  of  the  sufferers—that  he  really  suffered  with 
them.  As,  therefore,  physical  exertion  produced  physical  weariness 
(John  iv.  6),  so  also  spiritual  exertion  would  exhaust  him  spiritually. 
Hence  we  may  say,  that  in  respect  to  infirmities  and  diseases  also. 
Jesus  laboured  in  his  soul,  and  bore  the  sin  of  the  world. 


§  8.  Peter's  Dkaught  op  Fishes. 

'(Luke  iv.  42-44;  [Mark  i.  35-39;]  Luke  v.  1-11.) 

The  idea  just  suggested  receives  confirmation  from  the  s 
ing  verses  in  Luke  and  Mark.  For  early  pext  morning  the  Saviour 
retired  into  solitude  {elc  ^grifiov  r&rrov)  for  prayer.  Mark  uses  ^wvxw 
Uav  instead  of  the  more  usual  expression  ijyipa^  yevo/tevijg  in  Luke. 
'Ewvxov,  for  which  some  Oodd.  read  Swvxa,,  occurs  only  in  this  pas- 
sage. We  are  frecLuently  told  that  Jesus  spent  the  night  in  silent 
prayer.  (See  Luke  v.  16 ;  vi.  12 ;  ix.  28.)  We  must  believe  that 
this  retirement  for  solitary  prayer  proceeded  from  a  real  necessity, 
imless  our  Lord  is  believed  to  have  done  something  unmeaning,  or 
merely  apparent— which  would  favour  Docetic  notions.  According 
to  the  Scriptures,  Jesus  was  in  aU  things  (iiwTd,-!TdvTd)  like  men,  ex- 
cepting sin,  that  he  might  be  merciful  (tte^^wK,  Heb.  ii,  17).  And 
it  is  in  just  this  view  of  our  Lord  that  rich  consolation  is  afforded, 
and  the  possibility  is  provided  of  taking  Christ  for  our  example. 
Eegarded  in  his  character  as  man,  the  prayers  of  Jesus  (which  must, 
indeed,  he  conceived  as  uninterrupted,  agreeably  to  his  own  com- 
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maud  to  us  [Luke  xviii,  1],  tut  still  as  having  their  points  of  eleva- 
tion in  pecuharly  consecrated  moments)  were,  eo  to  speak,  seasons 
of  heavenly  refreshment  and  strengthening  from  above,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  power  of  darkness  that  incessantly  assailed  him.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  these  moments  of  prayer  are  to  he  viewed  as  sea- 
sons when  the  Saviour  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
high  purposes  of  the  Father  with  him,  and  in  the  depths  of  divine 
love,  in  order  to  consecrate  himself  more  and  more  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  work 

Ver.  43. — The  people,  however,  touched  with  the  impression 
which  the  demeanour  of  Jesus  produced,  hastened  after  him  into  the 
wilderness  ;  and  Peter,  always  the  most  active  among  the  apostles, 
goes  to  Jesus  to  inform  him  that  the  multitude  was  seeking  for  him. 
But  our  Lord  withdraws,  with  the  observation,  that  he  must  extend 
hie  ministry  over  the  whole  of  Israel.  The  ministry  of  the  Saviour, 
according  to  its  entire  plan,  was  not  intended  to  be  exercised  con- 
tinually in  the  same  place,  but  to  arouse  &om  its  death  slumber  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  Hence  he  never  stayed  long  in  a  place,  but 
journeyed  hither  and  thither,  Meantime  he  Hmited  his  more  special 
oversight  of  souls  to  the  narrower  and  wider  circles  of  his  disciples, 
who  so  yielded  themselves  to  his  sanctifying  influence,  that  they 
forsook  all — came  out  from  their  previous  connexions,  and  followed 
him.  (Mark  [i.  38]  uses  the  expression  ix^!'^'^  KUjioTToleig^  which 
occurs  only  in  this  passage.  By  imfumoXeigj  he  means  villages 
of  some  size,  approaching  towns  in  extent.  The  participle  ix^~ 
juevof  is  to  be  taken  as  in  ^jiepa  kxoji-ivTj  [Luke  xiii.  33  ;  Acts  xiii. 
44],  in  the  sense  of  "  near,"  "  neighbouring."  The  words  in  Mark : 
elq  Tovro  i^eXTjXvdajfor  this  have  I  come  forth,  which  corresponds  to 
Luke's  expression  :  d^  tovto  d-KsaTaXftai,  for  this  am  J  sent,  are  also 
remarkable.  It  is  true,  there  is  the  various  reading  in  Mark,  iX^ 
Xv6a;  which,  as  being  the  more  common  phrase  [epx^tjOat  sc.  dg  rov  icSa- 
liovj,  must  be  regarded  as  inferior  in  value  to  the  less  common.  'E|£p- 
jteuffat,  come  forth,  refers  to  the  formula  used  by  John :  k^i^x^^'^''  ^^ 
Tov  Beov,  iK  rov  nargSg,  oome  forth  from  Ood,from  the  Father,  vpith 
which  &tt  Tbiv  lyhtfavSyv  would  be  synonymous,  [See  John  viit  42  ; 
xiii,  3  ;  xvi.  27,  28  ;  xvii.  8.]  In  i^eXriXvBa,  have  come  forth,  a  dis- 
tinct reference  is  implied  to  the  original  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
I"ather ;  while  dmaraXfiai,  have  been  sent,  refers  only  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  as  determined  by  God.) 

Luke  V.  l.~With  an  indefinite  transition,  the  narrative  of 
Peter's  draught  of  fishes  is  appended  ;  for  the  multitude,  whose  in- 
convenient proximity  is  here  spoken  of  (emKetfT^ai,  to  crotod,  to  press 
upon,,  a  sign  of  eagerness  indeed,  but  Still  an  annoyance  to  Jesus),  is 
not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  ver,  42,  because  the  clause  inter- 
posed, he  was  preaching  in  the  synagogues,  etc.  {ff"  icrjpvcauv  Iv  rcug 
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ovvayorj'ol^  r^^  VaXiXadif:)^  resumes  the  indefinite  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  uacertaia  whether  this  nai-rative  shoiild  he  connected  im- 
mediately with  the  preceding. 

With  respect  to  the  narrative  itself  of  Peter's  draught  of  fishes, 
it  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the  note  on  Matth  iv.  IS,  that  in 
the  mere  outline  there  given  of  the  calling  of  Peter  (on  which  event 
John  alone  sheds  adecLuate  hght),  the  mention  of  the  circumstance, 
that  Peter  was  called  to  become  a  fisher  of  men,  was  introduced 
into  the  picture  merely  as  an  individual  featiu-e,  without  our  being  ' 
able  to  maintain  that  this  expression  of  our  Lord's  was  uttered  im- 
mediately at  his  flret  meeting  with  Peter.  Lulie  details  here  more 
circumstantially  the  occurrence,  in  connection  with  which  our  Lord 
designated  Peter  a  fisher  of  men ;  but  he  takes  for  granted  that 
Jesus  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  become  acquainted  with  Peter,  and 
only  shews  how,  on  this  occasion,  tho  exalted  greatness  of  Jesus 
opened  upon  him  with  unsuspected  splendour,  and  thus  powerfully 
attached  bim  to  his  person.  (The  Lake  of  G-ennesaret,  on  the  shore 
of  which  Christ  here  appears  as  teaching,  derives  its  name  fi-om  the 
district  Teirniadp.  Josephus  says  [B.  J.  iii.  10,  7]  :  'H  <Je  Mfiv}/  Tsv- 
VJ)(Tdp  diib  TTJ^  jrpo(Te;^(nJf  ;t;upo?  KaXetrai.  The  lake  is  also  called  6dXa(T- 
Go,  T^?  TaliXaia^j  Matth.  iv.  18,  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called 
fi-iB?  D-;,  Sea  of  Chmnereth,  Josh.  xiii.  27.  The  Chaldee  spelling  of 
the  name  has  the  various  forms,  105a,  10511,  lo'isa.  [See  Winer's 
"  Eealworterbuch,"  s.  v.]  The  extent  of  the  lake  is  given  by  Jose- 
phus (lit  svp.)  8S  120  stadia  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth, 

Ver.  2,  3.^ — ^The  pressure  of  the  people  caused  Jesus  to  leave 
the  land  and  enter  one  of  the  boats.  This  was  drawn  up  on  land, 
as  WM  usually  the  case  with  small  vessels  ;  Jesus  desired  Peter,  to 
whom  the  boat  belonged,  to  push  it  off  from  the  land  into  deep 
water  (d-nbTij^jTJ^  hravayayuv),  and  then  taught  from  the  ship,  un- 
molested by  the  crowdir^  of  the  multitude.  This  setting  of  the 
boat  afloat  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bringing  it  out  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea  (inavay ajElv  dg  to  QMo^  ^  altum.,  ver.  4),  which 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 

Ter.  4,  5. — After  his  discourse  was  finished,  and  the  people,  con- 
sequently, dismissed,  our  Lord  orders  Peter  to  cast  out  the  net  for 
a  draught,  (XoAd^w,  properly  "  to  slacken,"  "  let  go" — e.  g.,  a  bow, 
then  "to  sink,"  "let  down.")  Peter,  disheartened  by  a  whole 
night's  unsuccessful  toil — a  circumstance  which  shews,  that  at  that 
time  the  Apostles  still  pursued  their  business,  at  times  at  least- 
complies,  more  out  of  deference  to  th«  dignity  of  Jesus,  than  from 
faith  in  a  successful  result.  (Luke  alone  uses  'EmcrraTTjc,  Master. 
See  viii.  24,  45  ;  ix.  33,  49  ;  xvii.  13.  He  calls  Jesus  by  that  name 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  "  Rabbi,"  which  he  could  not  assume,  as 
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being  known  to  his  Greek  readers.     But  he  uses  MduKaXog,  teacher, 
for  it  also — e.  g.,  vii.  40.) 

,  Ver.  6,  7. — Peter  complies  -with  the  Saviour's  desire,  and  they 
enclose  a  multitude  of  fishes  in  their  net,  so  that  it  hrolce,  and  their 
companions  were  obhged  to  bring  the  other  boat  along-side,  in  order 
to  take  in  the  ahundance  bestowed.  {Bvei^eaBtu  occurs  only  in  this 
passage  with  the  signification  of  "  sinking  deeper,"  "  sinking."  The 
word  is  used  figuratively  in  1  Tim.  vi.  9.) 

According  to  the  conception  of  the  historian,  the  abundant  pro- 
duce of  this  draught,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the  unsuccessful 
fishing  through  the  night,  whon  Peter  toiled  alone,  are  to  be  viewed 
as  the  result  of  Christ's  presence,  and  the  effeci  of  his  power. 
Christ  is,  therefore,  here  set  forth  as  the  Sovereign  of  nature,  who, 
by  the  secret  magic  of  his  will,  had  power  to  direct  even  what  is 
unconscious,  according  to  his  purposes  ;  just  as  the  same  power  of 
the  unsearchable  God,  who  governs  the  universe,  year  by  year  con- 
ducts the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  birds  of  the  air  in  their  migra- 
tions by  invisible  clues.  Phenomena,  analogous  to  the  great 
miracles  of  nature,  appear  clustered  around  our  Lord,  as  around 
their  centre  ;  he  rules  as  a  visible,  personally  present  God,  in 
the  wide  realm  of  existence  ;  by  invisible,  mysterious  ties,  all  is 
connected  with  the  word  of  his  mouth— the  expression  of  his  holy 
wiU.  And  what'  are  apparently  unconscious  movements  and  im- 
pulses of  nature,  appear,  when  controlled  by  his  wili,  directed  to  the 
highest  moral  ends. 

-Ver.  8,  9.— The  sense  of  a  special  divine  agency,  which  pro- 
claimed itself  to  thern  as  emanating  from  Jesus,  overwhelmed  them 
all  with  astonishment  (ddjipog)  and  fear ;  but  in  the  excitable  Peter, 
expressed  itself  at  once  in  act  and  word.  His  sinfulness  appeared 
to  him  in  such  glaring  contrast  to  the  heavenly  power  displayed  be- 
fore him  in  the  Saviour,  that  he  fell  down,  partly  adoring  and  partly 
praying :  Depart  from  me  {£^eXes  dn'  i/imj) .  In  all  this  is  evidently 
involved  the  idea  that  what  is  divine,  and  what  is  not  so,  are  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  He  who  beholds  Giod  must  die  (Judges  vi,  23 ; 
xiii.  22 ;  Dan.  x.  17) — an  idea  which  is  perfectly  true  of  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  character  in  the  law — on  whose  level  Peter  stili  stood — 
made  in  the  thunders  of  Sjnai,  Esod.  xix  12.  But  in  God's  gracious 
revelation  in  the  Saviour,  his  nearness  to  sinful  man  is  not  only  en- 
durable, but  oven  animating  and  refreshing ;  since,  not  on  a  sudden, 
but  gradually,  it  makes  old  things  pass  away,  and  creates  things 

that  are  new.     For  this  reason  also  our  Lord  quiets  his  anxiety,  and 

calls  upon  him  to  be  a  fellow-%*orker  for  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
come  to  establish. 

Ver.  10, — The  words  "henceforth  thou  ahalt  catch  men"  (finfi  rov 

vvv  gay  fi.fypwi'  dvepwirov^),  express  the  main  point  in  the  whole  transac- 
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tioD,  to  which  not  only  the  draught  of  fishes,  but  alao  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Apostles  in  the  faith,  were  subordinate.  We  observe  here, 
for  the  first  time,  a  characteristic  of  Christ's  actions,  which  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  notice  in  future.  The  Saviour  teaches  hy 
actions — he  speaks  by  deeds  to  those  around  ;  penetrating  with  deep 
spiritual  glance  into  the  essence  of  things,  he  is  enabled  to  deal 
with  the  formations  of  nature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  use  them  as  a 
rich  system  of  symbols  or  hieroglyphics.*  Something  analogous 
may  be  observed  even  in  the  conduct  of  noble  and  exalted  person- 
ages on  earth.  The  ideas  which  inspire  them  are  shadowed  forth  in 
their  doings  ;  and  under  then-  influence  the  most  insignificant  rela- 
tions become  ennobled.  A  system  of  symbohcal  actions  of  this 
kind  is  expressly  seen  in  the  ministry  of  the  ancient  prophets.  (See 
Jerem.  xiii.  1,  ff. ;  Ezek.  xii.  1,  ff. ;  xxiv.  1,  ff.)  Of  all  the  aciions 
of  Jesus,  none  presents  this  characteristic  so  undeniably  as  the 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (Matth.  xxi.  18,  ff),  which  without  such  a 
theory,  mvolves  inexplicable  difScuIties.  The  advantages  of  a  lan- 
guage of  fact  like  this,  are  self-evident ;  where  fancy  and  feeling 
predominate,  as  is  always  the  case  wherever  the  mind  has  not  risen 
above  that  state  which  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  reflection,  a 
lively,  concrete  fact  always  produces  infinitely  more  effect  than  an 
abstract  argument.  In  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  import  of 
this  transaction,  we  are  met  by  the  circumstance,  that  an  occurrence 
similar  to  this,  which  introduces  the  more  immediate  connexion  of 
Peter  with  the  Saviour,  concludes  it  also.  (John  xxi.)  A  symboh- 
cal intimation  of  the  subsequent  spiritual  ministry  of  Peter,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  apostolical  body,  meets  us  at 
the  beginning  and  the  close  of  Petfer's  connexion  with  his  Lord  on 
earth.  In  the  expression':  Thou  shalt  catch  men  (lay  ^bxypiov 
dvepwTToi;?)— instead  of  which  we  find  in  Matth.  iv.  19,  and  Mark  i. 
17,  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  (Troijjtru  ijiag  dXieig  dvOptinbiv) — 
that  they  have  to  gain  over  others  to  themselves,  is  not  the  only 
point  of  comparism  with  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Apostles  ;  other 
and  more  minute  relationi  evilently  present  themselves.  In  the 
first  place  the  idea  of  citchmg  includes  the  relation  of  the  con- 

*  Augustine  observes  appropnately  on  this  point :  InSerrogemm  ^psa  miracula,  quid 
nobis  loqwintur  de  ChTisla  Aa5en(  emm  at  inkUiganfur,  Unguam  mam.  Nam,  quia  ^ 
Ohrisius  verbtm  esi,  etiam  fiiet/m  verh  m-bmn  nobie  es^-j.  e.,  "  Let  us  aaJc  the  mirsGles 
for  their  testimony  concermag  Chnst ;  for  they  have,  when  traderstood,  a  laoguage  of 
their  own.  For  because  Christ  himself  is  the  Word,  aJso  the  deed  of  the  "Word  is  a 
word  to  us."  (Tract  xslv.  in  Joanu.  0pp.,  voL  iiL,  p.  349,  edit  Bened.)  With  these 
words  a  beautiful  passage  from  Simaim's  works  (pt.  i.,  p.  60)  may  be  compared,  who, 
instructed  by  that  Spirit^  who  always  teaches  the  same  truth  in  all  places  and  at  eJl  times, 
writes  quite  independently  of  that  Father,  as  follows ;— "  Every  Bible  narrative  bears  the 
image  of  man— a  body,  which  is  ashes  and  worthless— that  is  the  outward  letter;  but 
besides  tJrnt  a  soul— the  breath  of  God,  the  life  and  the  lighl,  which  shmea  in  the  iatk, 
foA  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  darkness." 
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scions  agent  to  an  unconscious  subject,  and  the  latter's  being  over- 
come by  the  former.  This  is  precisely  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  the  Apostles — as  the  representatives  of  the  liamXeta,  Mng- 
<iom— and  the  world.  "While  the  former  represent  the  higher  prin- 
ciple of  life,  those  who  are  in  the  world  are  iu  a  state  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  higher  life.  Next,  the  figure  of  catching 
fish  refers  to  the  transference  of  the  convert  from  the  old  element 
of  life,  to  the  pure,  holy  element  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  import  of 
the  figure  the  hymn,  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  dwells  in 
the  fdlowing  strain : — 

SaJrep  'Ijjow  Saviour  Jesus  ! 

'AXiev  lispoTTOiv  Fisher  of  men, 

Tuv  (70>^o!i&v<^  Even  the  saved  I 

UE?Ayov^  KoKia^  From  the  ocean  of  sin 

l%6i5?  &yvov^  Enticing  the  holy  fish, 

Ktjporof  ^;;fipov  From  the  hostUe  wave 

FXvKsp^  fw^  Seked^o)v  By  thy  sweet  life. 

Allusions  to  this  transition  from  the  old  element  of  Hfe  into  the 
new  one  of  Christianity,  are  often  found  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  nse  of  the  name  IxOvcphes,  of  Christians.  (See 
Suiceri  thes.  eccl,  s.  v.,  dXievg.)  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  there 
exist  the  elements  of  this  comparison.  See  Jerem.  xvi.  16,  where 
the  first  hemistich  runs  thus  in  the  LSX. :  'l6ov,  iyi,  dnoaraXu 
Tiyvg  dXteig  Tovg  tto-Uot)?,  U-yei  nvptog,  Kal  dXietxsovoiv  avroirg.  Par- 
allel with  this  the  second  hemistich  has— 'AfrooreUu  rovf  ttoAAot)? 
87]pevrag  sat  6rjpev(70vaiv  abrov^. 

Ver.  11. This  miraculous  event  drew  the  bond  between  the  dis- 
ciples and  the  Saviour  more  closely  ;  they  left  their  worldly  em- 
ployment, and,  followmg  Christ,  espoused  that  spiritual  calling 
which  he  pointed  out  to  them  in  its  analogy  with  their  former  ex- 
ternal one.  The  leaving  and  following  {d.<j>dvai  and  dKoXov8Av)  are 
not,  however,  to  be  viewed  as  an  outward  act  merely,  but  pre- 
eminently as  an  inward  transaction,  of  which  the  external  was  but 
a  visible  expression,  The  power  of  the  higher  life  in  Christ  which 
seized  them,  liberated  them  spiritually  from  earthly  fetters,  and 
jomed  them  to  their  Lord  by  invisible  bonds.  ExtemaUy  they  did, 
even  at  a  later  period,  return  to  their  craft.  (See  note  on  John 
xxi.  3,  ff,) 
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§  9.  Jesus  Stills  the  Sea. 

(Matth.  Tiii.  18-21 ;  Mark  iv.  35-41 ;  Luke  viii. '. 


Matthew  apparently  connecta  the  following  event  with  the 
healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  yet  really  with  a  situation  (viii 
18)  which  cannot  have  immediately  succeeded  that  event.  Mark 
,  connects  it  directly  with  the  parables  of  the  sower,  lamp,  and  corn- 
field ;  in  Lute  it  is  attached  to  the  preceding  context  merely  by 
the  loose  expression,  h  m^  t^iv  ^[lepwv,  on  one  of  the  days.  The 
first  verses  of  this  section  in  Matthew  (yuI.  19-22)  are,  moreover, 
parallel  with  a  passage  in  Luke  (is.  57,  ff.),  separated  from  the  first 
passage  {viii.  22,  ff.)  by  a  wide  interval,  further,  the  words  Matth. 
viii.  19-22,  are  rather  an  introduction,  than  Sn  integral  part  of  the 
narrative.  Luke  introduces  them  at  a  later  period  (ix.  57,  ff.)  in  a 
more  precise  connexion,  and  'm  a  more  complete  form.  For  the  in- 
tej^retation  of  them  we  refer,  therefore,  to  that  passage.  Matthew 
seems  to  have  msorted  them  here  in  the  section  which  treats  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  to  bring  out  the  contrast  with  the  all-command- 
ing wiU  of  Jesus  ;  and  to  make  apparent,  that  the  greatness  of  the 
requirement  to  foUow  him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  modified  by  the  fact  that  he  governs  the  elements. 
With  respect  to  the  fact  itself,  it  exhibits  Christ  as  the  Lord  of 
nature  in  a  new  aspect,  and  as  calming  and  pacifying  its  throes  and 
convulsions.  Sin,  which,  in  its  fearful  effects,  disturbed  even  the 
physical  portion  of  existence,  is  thus  represented  as  overcome  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace  in  the  most  various  forms  of  its  manifestation.  (Isa. 
ix.  6.)  In  BO  far  as  what  is  external  is  always  a  mirror  of  what  is 
internal,  this,  and  similar  events  in  the  evangelical  history,  express 
the  analogous  power  of  the  Saviour  oyer  the  agitations  of  the  in- 
ward life.  (See  note  on  Matth.  xiv.  21,  22,)  The  Saviour  in  a  ship, 
accompanied  by  his  disciples,  tossed  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  is  a 
natural  antitype  to  the  ark  .containing  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
cipient human  race,  and  a  prefiguration  of  the  church  iu  its  relation 
to  the  sea  of  evil  {TjiXwyo^  kokIo^)  in  the  world. 

Ver.  23,  24.— Our  Lord,  intendmg  to  pass  over  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  (ver.  18),  entered  the  ship,  and  fell  asleep.  Mark, 
with  his  usual  care,  finishes  the  picture  more  minutely.  On  the 
one  hand  he  observes,  that  in  company  with  that  one  ship  other 
smaller  ones  crossed  (iv.  36),  and  on  the  other,  he  describes  precisely 
the  Saviour's  position.  (He  was  lying  m  the  hinder  part  of  the 
vessel  [T^pOfiva,  Acts  xxvii.  29,  41],  resting  his  head.  npouK&p&Xaiov 
is  probably  a  support  to  lean  against ;  in  other  cases,  generally  a 
"  pillow.")     While  Jesus  slept,  a  sudden  hurricane  arose.     (Instead 
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of  XaXhiip,  ■which  Mark  and  Luke  use,  Matthew  has  (fmiftog^  which 
denotes  properly  "earthquakes,"  then  "Yiolent  agitations"  in  gene- 
raL»     The  LXX.  use  it  for  i?o). 

Ver.  25,  26.— Though  of  UUle  faith,  hecause  they  feared  heing 
swallowed  up  together  with  the  sleeping  Saviour  (on  dAtydmirrof ,  see 
note  on  Matth.  vi.  30),  yet  the  disciples  are  heUeving,  since  they  ask 
deliverance  from  the  Lord  ;  and  the  SaYioiir,  not  putting  their 
faith  to  Bhame,  produced  a  perfect  calm.  (TaXTjvTj  =:  n»w^,  Psalm 
cvii.  29,  in  Symmachue.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Jesus'  word  ap- 
pears not  merely  aa  checking  the  lawless  course  of  the  elements,  and 
reducing  the  ecattered  powers  to  oneness  and  harmony^  hut  that, 
according  to  Mark,  he  quiets  the  waves  of  the  sea  bj  a  direct  address 
to  it :  OTWTTtt,  ns(f)iii<i>ao.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  implied  in  this 
than  a  mere  oratorical  personification^  It  indicates  a  view  of  nature, 
as  of  something  living,  which  is  affected  fey  divine,  as  well  as  by 
hostile,  influences.  '  Our  Lord,  by  viewing  the  commdtioi^  of  nature 
as  the  echo  of  the,  general  interruption  of  harmony,  refers  them  to 
their  original  source.  (On  imn[i^v,  expressing  a  command  of  divine 
power,  see  note  on  Mattb.  viii.  29. — *(/iAj,  to  close  the  -mouth,  1  Tim. 
T.  18  ;  ^fiovtjdai,  to  he  dumb,  silent,  ito-nd^i,}  =  )J(ni;^af(j,  used  of  the 
wmd,  Matth.  xiv.  32  ;  Mark  vi  51.) 

Ver.  27. — The  more  colossal  and  externally  striking  the  efFects 
of  the  Saviour's  power  are,  the  more  they  impress  the  natural  man. 
In  themselves  the  hidden  spiritual  effects  are  infinitely  mightier  and 
more  exalted  ;  they  strike  at  the  root  of  sin,  while  the  former  touch 
only  its  remote  and  secondary  effects. 


§    10.    OUEE    OF   THE    Q-ADABENE   DbMONIAO. 

(ITHtft.  yiii.  23-34 ;  Mark  t,  1-20 ;  Luke  TJii.  26-39.) 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  most  important  and  difficult  of  the 
miraculous  cures — the  first,  according  to  Matthew's  arrangement, 
among  the  narratives  of  the  treatment  of  what  are  called  6aifiovi^6fie- 
voi,  demoniacs—io  develop  in  a  connected  way,  agreeably  to  the  in- 
timations contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the  view  which  we  entertain 
on  the  condition  of  such  persons,  and  on  the  several  phenomena 
which  the  Scriptures  mention  in  connexion  with  them.  The  entire 
Scriptures  are  undeniably  pervaded  by  the  idea,"]'  that  what  is  holy 

*  Properly,  shaking,  violent  agHatmn,  then  speciallj,  BarSiqaaTce. — [K. 

t  The  vigorous  oppoMtioc  offered  to  the  doctriTia  irf  the  existence  of  the  devil  and  bad 
Angels,  may,'  In  part,  arise  from  pure  motlTea — viz.,  the  deaire  to  preyeat  tho  great  abases 
"which  have  been  made  of  the  doctrine;  but,  in  part^  are  promptect  by  those  of  a  tot^ly 
different  kind — viz.,  a  laiitj'  of  morals,  and  an  unwillingnesa  to  adt  nowledge  to  themselTea, 
in  all  its  deformity,  tlio  nature  of  that  evil  which  men  detect  plainly  enougTi  in  them- 
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and  what  is  unholy  in  mankind,  has  not  its  root  in  themselves,  but 
m  a  higher  region  of  existence,  whence  arise  those  influences  of  good 
and  eTil,  which  may  he  reoeeived  or  rejected  on  the  part  of  men  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  position  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  indiyidual     With 
a  comprehensive  glance,  the  doctrme  of  Scripture  conceives  the  good 
as  well  as  the  evil  in  the  universe  as  a  connected  whole— only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  good,  being  the  divine  itself,  always  appears 
likewise  as  the  uhsolute;  the  unholy,  on  the  contrary,  is  indeed  re- 
presented Bs  a  real  interruption  of  harmony,  but  still  only  as  some- 
thmg  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  creature.     The  Scriptures  know 
of  no  second  principle,  and  the  church  has  invariably  condemned 
the  doctrme  of  Manicheism  as  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  God. 
By  removmg  the  source  of  evil  out  of  human  nature,  redemption  is 
recognized  as  possible.     For  it  is  only  the  germ  of  good  in  man, 
viewed  in  its  state  of  bondage  under  a  hostile  power,  that  can  be 
selves.    They  ought  to  aeparato  the  abuses  from  the  thing  itae!^  and  then  it  would  be 
seeu  Low,  in  this  mformatioa  reapeeting  the  relatioDS  of  the  world  of  apirita  also  tbe  Sorip- 
turea  aro  perfectly  adapted  to  tbe  waala  of  aeii.    Many  a  mxA  despaira  in  tho  oonfliot 
with  ert  thoughw,  or  jielda  itself  up  to  them,  which  might  be  well  able  to  OTercorae 
them,  were  it  taught  K,  diatinguiali  itself  from  the  Evil  One,  and  to  ascribe  the  fiery  darta 
by  which  it  ia  assailed,  to  the  wiolred  being  who  direots  tham  against  it.    (Bphea.  v  16 1 
If  we  carefully  baaiah  the  devil  and  hia  siigels,  we  retain  a'worid  fUll  of  deviliah  men  and 
for  onrselvea  a  heart  foil  of  devilish  thoughts,  as  Gothe  appositely  remarlca:  "They  got 
rid  of  the  wiclred  me,  bat  lie  wicked  ones  remain ;"  for  evU  itael?  with  its  frightful  mani- 
featatious,  oaonot  possibly  be  removed;  it  stands  engt^ved  in  history  with  indelible  iinea 
Hence  the  doctrine,  that  the  source  of  evil  is  in  a  h^her  regioa  of  life,  ia  a  bleasing  to 
mankind;  it  contama  the  key  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption.     On  this  account  also  it  is 
m  deeply  based  in  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  overthrow 
It  hi  the  church,  Sleep  I,  indeed,  the  ehureh  should  ever  ao  fer  forget  itaelf  as  to  admit 
acoommodation  to  evident  errora  into  the  idea  of  its  Saviour,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  aeif-deatruotion.    But,  aa  truth  in  geueral  will  remain  unconquered,  so  will  alao  the 
troth  reapeolJDg  cvD,  which  oonaists  preciaoly  in  our  knowit^  Oiai  it  ezista,  and  Aow  it 
exiata.    For  it  is  the  real  victory  of  evil  not  to  be  Icnown.    But  with  regard  to  lite  ase  to 
be  made  of  the  doctrine,  groat  care  is  certainly  oommendahle  in  this  respect  as  all  deeply 
impressive  ideas,  lite  edge  tools,  must  he  applied  prudently.    The  use  made  of  tlie  doc- 
trine m  Scriptore  supplies  most  exceflent  hinla  on  this  sntiject.    Fwsi,  we  find  thai,  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  Old  Testament,  tho  doctrine  appears  onlyiu  obscure  intimations; 
it  ia  not  till  the  times  of  the  captivity,  when,  tlie  worship  of  the  true  God  was  firmly  e& 
tabliahed  among  the  people,  that  the  germs  were  further  unfolded.    In'this  fact,  we  have 
a  plain  hint  not  topropound  the  doctrine  either  before  ehildren,  or  hefore  minds  ao  hn- 
matare  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  childish ;  before  aach,  it  ia  better,  ntter  the  Bxaicple 
of  the  Old  Testament^  to  refer  the  mamtfestaHoua  of  evil  to  the  permission  of  God,  with- 
out entering  more  minntely  on  the  aubjeet.    The  Saviour  UmJies  concerning  the  devil 
only  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples.    Next,  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
ita  agency  ought  never  to  be  brought  forward  in  any  other  way  than  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrine  of  redemption.     The  consciousness  of  grace  which  overcomes  all,  is  the 
surest  means  to  prevent  all  misconception  of  tlie  doctrine.    Lastly,  the  doctrine,  in  gene- 
ra\  is  not  so  much  included  among  the  subjects  of  the  formal  unpojiia  r^c  dX^Seiac,  just 
as  It  doea  not  appear  so  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  ■  it  ia  more 
particularly  important  in  the  private  cnre  of  souls.     In  the  manifold  enigmas  of  self-ei- 
amination,  wc  shall  find  that  this  doctrine  haa  not  only  a  deep  psychological  rootj  but 
that  a  beneficial  olTeot  may  be  expected  from  its  being  wisely  employed. ' 
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redeemed  ;  tut  the  hostile  power,  as  well  as  man  himself,  if  he  has 
consciously  resigned  himself  to  it  altogether,  and  is,  therefore,  ah- 
sorhed  in  it,  is  not  an  object  of  redeeming  power.  The  kingdom  of 
evil,  then,  regarded  in  its  individuality,  and  conceived  as  the  op- 
posite (though  only  relatively)  of  the  kingdom  of  good,  is  called  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  devil  and  his  angels  (did^oXoq  aai  iyyt^oi  ohTov) 
(Matth.  xsv.  41 ;  Rev.  xii.  9)  ;  also,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  {jiaaiXda 
TOW  oarava)  (Matth.  xii.  26,)  The  terms,  devil  {MjioXo^)  and  Satan 
(aaravap  {=^fi^ii  =  Kor^t^p  tSiv' aSeXip&v,  accuser  of  the  hrethren, 
Eev.  xii.  10),  are  used  only  in  the  singular  for  the  central  power  of 
evil,  who  is  conceived  as  carrying  in  himself  potentially  the  power 
of  hia  kingdom.  In  one  passage  (Matth.  xii.  26),  it  is  true,  Satan 
seems  to  be  used  as  ecLuivalent  to  6ai}iAviov ;  but  even  there,  it  is 
only  in  appearance.  The  subordinate  spirits,  corresponding  to  the 
angels  of  God,  are  called  6aift6vta,  demons,  less  freijuently,  Saiiiwsg , 
(Matth.  viii.  31 ;  Mark  t.  12 ;  Luke  via  29)  ;  frequently  un- 
clean spirits  (TTvevitaTa  dKaOapra).;  and  (in  Ephes.  vi.  12),  TrvevfiaTiicd, 
T^f  novripiag,  spiritual  {essences  of)  wickedness.  The  signification  of 
the  word  dat^iMv  =  da^/jfu^v,  is,  among  ancient  writers,  more  comprehen- 
sive; it  denotes  "one  who  is  well  informed,  knows  ;"*  and  because 
knowledge  manifests  itself  as  the  essence  of  the  spirit,  it  denotes 
spiritual  existences  in  general.  (The  character  of  the  knowledge 
is  more  accurately  specified  by  adjuncts,  as  dyaeodaiitav,  aatcodaijiuv). 
In  the  same  way  as  good  is  viewed  in  its  different  modifications  in 
the  angels  of  light,  evil  is  individuahzed  in  the  angels  of  darkness  in 
its  modifications.  (On  the  classes  among  the  demons,  see  note  on 
Bphea.  vi.  12.)  The  germs  of  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  are 
.  found  in  the  very  earhest  writmgs  of  the'  Old  Testament,  and  we 
may  imagine  a  development  of  these  germs  in  the  popular  mind  \iy 
continued  enlightenment  through  the  spirit  gf  truth,  without  call- 
ing to  our  aid  the  foreign  influence,  which  some  have  thought  to 
have  been  exercised  over  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonish  captivity. -j- 

•  More  probably  from  Saia,  divide,  aUcl.—lK. 
t  Tbis  view,  wliioh  baa  become  so  currenl,  is  inTolyed  in  considerable  historical  diffi- 
culties.   For  since  tlioae  re^ong,  to  which  NebucbadiiezzBT  removed  the  Jews,  were  un- 
der tlie  dominion  of  the  Ohaldaana,  bj  wliose  popular  worship  suoh  an  elTeot  cannot  be 
sapposed  to  have  been  wrought  upon  the  Jews,  Binoe  they  had  no  doctrine  of  3- 
{Mania's  cnajectw-^ia  Us"  Religion  d^Sabyhnier,"  8.  81,  ff.,&s.ttheTB-mBssom 
(ion  on  the  subject  of  demona  in  tto  Chaldean  oeot^rie  doctrines,  is  mere  hypotht, 
qnestion  arises—Whether  the  ajstem  of  the  Zeiidavesta,  to  the  influence  of  whi 
ascribed  that  the  Jews  became  acquainted  witli  the  doctrine  of  demons  during 

tivity,  ever  was  prevalent  in  the  Chaldee  kingdom?    There  were  Ma^  in  Ba^j ,  „ 

is  tma,  even  before  the  capture  of  that  cilri'  by  Cyrus  (see  BerSioldfa  third  Escuraus  to  hia 
commentaiy  on  Daniel) ;  but  whether  these  Magi  were  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  and  ac- 
quainted with  Ahriman,  is  very  doubtful,  because  (aee  Qessnius'  second  appendix  to  hia 
oommentary  on  laaiah)  none  of  the  Chaldee  names  of  goda  have  the  least  similarity  to  the 
Persian.     But  if  the  religion  of  the  Zendavesta  had  been  esoterio  only  in  the  Chaldee  em- 
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But  then  if  we  start  from  the  magnificent  conception  of  the  unity 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  question  occurs — What  peculiar 
form  of  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  darkness  do  the  Scriptures  de- 
note hy  the  name  rfratfuwtfd/iEvot,  demoniacs  ?  For  although  they  like- 
wise connect  moral  evil  iu  mankind  with  the  influence  of ,  the 
devil  (e.  g.,  John' says  of  Judas  Iscariot :  Satan  entered  into  him, 
chap,  xiii.  27),  yet  the  representatives  of  evU  among  mankind  (Mse 
prophets  and  antichrists)  are  never  called  demoniacs.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  ou  the  contrary,  we  always  perceive  appearances  of 
sickness,  generally  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  nature,  and  a  derange- 
ment or  loss  of  personal  consciousness.  But  stiU  this  state  of  sick- 
ness does  not  appear  as  the  characteristic  of  demoniacs  ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  maladies  may,  in  one  case  he  of  demoniacal 
origin,  in  another,  not ;  for  instance  one  who  is  dumb  inconsequence 
of  organic  defect,  perhaps  an  injnry  to  the  tongue,  would  never  he 
called  a  demoniac,  though  we  read  in  Luke  xi.  14  of  a  demoniac  who 
was  dumh.  Many  demoniacs  shew  themselves  to  he  maniacs  (e.  g., 
the  Gadarene,  whose  history  we  are  discussing)  ;  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  every  madman,  even  such  as  were  disordered 
by  organic  injuries  of  the  brain,  was  considered  hy  the  Jews  a  demo- 
iliac.*  AU  the  descriptions  of  demoniacs  indicate  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  psychical  and  physical  phenomena.  ■  In  the/rs(  place,  the 
■condition  of  the  demoniacs  appears  always  to  suppose  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moral  delinquency ;  yet  so,  that  their  sin  mani- 
fests itself,  not  so  much  as  wickedness,  properly  speaking,  as  pre- 
'dominant  sensuality  (probably  lasciviousness  in  particular),  which 
was  indulged  in  opposition  to  their  better  self.  Thus  in  such 
pire,  then,  again,  it  is  not  easily  ooneeivable  how  the  poor  Jewish  esilea  sliouW  have  he- 
colne  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  so  far  aa  to  have  received  thenoe  new  doetrines  into 
tlie  rarcle  of  tbeir  idoaa  Tlie  whole  subject  needs,  as  liefora  observed,  a  more  thorough 
hiatoric^  Inveatigation.  [The  Bible  dootjine  of  fallen  angels  is  the  reverae  of  the  dualislSo 
doctrine  of  the  ZendaTeata.]  But  thai  idea  is  not  less  to  be  rejected,  that  the  belief  of  tho  ex- 
istehce  of  evil  spirits  is  a  notion  belonging  to  the  ittfencj  of  mankind.  The  history  of  (be 
aevelopment  of  demonology  in  the  Soriptuies,  as  well  aa  the  nature  of  the  case,  proves  the 
contrary.  The  purer,  the  deeper,  and  the  truer  the  conception  of  the  divine,  as  the  good, 
the  more  thoroughly  does  man  know  evil  in  its  nafure,  and  comprehend  it  in  its  develop- 
ment The  Scriptures  represent  the  false  prophets  and  false  Chrisls  aa  its  most  perfect 
forms,  and  place  them  at  the  end  of  the  world's  course.  The  fact  that  our  most  modem 
"syatomatie  theology,  even  ^nce  its  restoration  after  its  self-destruction,  has  heen  still  so 
little  able  to  adopt  Uie  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  (as  is  seen  in  SoJileiormachei's 
Bysfsm,  fof  instance),  proves,  tiiat  the  ObrisUan  eooSciousness  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be 
thoronghly  penetrated  with  the  light  of  Christian  pxindple,  f 

*  Jos^kaa  {Ant.  yii.  6,  3)  pronoancea  the  demons  to  be  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  and, 
on  the  same  suppoation,  Jmlia  Martgr  explains  the  nature  of  the  demoniacs.  (ApoL  I. 
c.  16,  p.  14,  edit  Braim.)  This  view  must,  however,  be  regarded  merely  aa  tlie  private 
opinion  of  a  few,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  prevaiKng  popular  sentiment.  Jossplms 
(Aid.  yiii.  2,  3)  narrates  the  cure  of  a  demoniao.  Pkilastraim  (iv.  20,  25)  records  of  Ap- 
poUonius  Tyaneus  also  that  he  exorcised  evil  spirits.  Compare  Bam-'s  "Leben  d«S 
AppoLonius,"  S.  144 
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piersoha,  the  noble,  deep-seated  germ  of  life  might  be  i 
and  out  of  it  the  deaire  for  deliverance  might  be  developed,  if 
the  conscioTisness  of  the  frightful  condition  of  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  bound  under  the  power  of  sin  was  awakened  within' 
them.  N'ext,  there  appears,  as  a  eharacteristic  of  demoniacs,  a 
weakening  of  the  bodily  organization,  particularly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, occasioned  by  the  sin  in  which  they  indulged  ;  and  from  the 
very  intimate  connexion  of  the  nervous  Hfe  with  all  mental  activity, 
the  enfeebling  of  the  former  must  very  easily  produce  derangement 
in  the  whole  internal  life.  This  derangement  appears  the  more  strik- 
ing in  such  unfortunate  beitigs,  the  more  excitable  their  conscience 
seems  to  have  been  ;  testifying  to  them  that  their  misery  was  the 
result  of  their  own  fault,  without  their  being  in  a  condition,  by  their 
own  power,  to  extricate  theniselves  from  the  fetters  of  sin  and  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  to  the  influence  of  which  they  had  resigned 
thejnselves.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who,  in  his  inmost  soul,  had 
resigned  himself  to  sin,  yet  rather  intellectual  than  sensual,  might 
be  a  TTOi^p^f,  wicked,  but  not  a  diunovi0iievog,  demoniac.  For  in 
such  persons  there  is  still  a  certain  unity  of  nature,  which  may  in 
the  end  become  despair  (as  in  the  case  of  Judas),  but  not  madness, 
which  presupposes  a  violent  inward  conflict  between  the  better  self 
ahd  the  power  of  darkness,  by  which  it  feels  itself  enthralled.  It 
coincides  with  our  y\%v,  first,  that  in  all  the  descriptions  of  demo- 
niacs we  find-  mention  made  of  physical  sufferings,  Convnlsions, 
epilepsy,  raving,  and  lunacy  (according  to  Matth.  xvii,  14,  ff.),  are 
particularly  noticed-^the  kind  of  maladies  which  agree  well  with 
our  hypothesis.  The  agreement  appears  to  be  less,  where  demoniacs 
are  called  dumb  or  deaf;  but  even  such  forms  of  physical  suffering 
may  be  easily  brought  to  harmonize  with  our  general  view,  if  only, 
as  just  observed,  we  do  not  conceive  of  organic  destruction  of  hear- 
ing and  speech  in  the'  case  of  demoniacal  deafness  and  dumbness, 
but  rather  nervous  paralysis,  ascribed  by  the  troubled  conscience  of 
the  sufferers  to  the  influence  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which 
they  were  conscious  they  had  permitted  to  enter  their  souls.  Hence 
the  common  opinion,  which  pronounces  the  demoniacs  to  be  sick 
people,  is  partially  true  ;  but  only  partially,  as  it  confines  itself  to 
the  outward  eflects,  while  the  representation  of  Scripture  regards 
the  phenomena  in  their  moral  origin  [as  the  influence  of  fallen 
angels  on  the  nervous  system.]  Next,  it  is  ecLually  in  accordance 
with  our  view,  that  a  desire  for  dehverance,  a  hope  of  being  cured, 
is  expressed  by  all  the  demoniacs.  And  though  this  longing  is,  as 
it  were,  hut  a  spark  of  hope  and  faith,  which  yet  glows  withiii ; 
still  even  this  implies  a  susceptibility  to  the  powers  of  the  higher 
life  which  the  Saviour  presented  to  them.  Accordingly,  the  demo- 
niacs do  hot  appear  by  any  means  as  the  most  wicked,  but  only  as 
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very  miserable  men.  The  decidedly  wicked  man,  who  has  admitted 
the  hostile  influence,  midisturbed  and  unopposed,  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  heart,  cannot  be  healed.  Faith — susceptibility  to  a 
higher  principle  of  life — ia  wanting  in  the  most  secret  depths  of  the 
soul.  In  the  demouiaes,  the  contest  against  evil  presents  apparently 
a  more  hideous  form ;  but  that  there  still  remains  a  contest  againat 
it,  speaks  for  the  e'xistence  of  a  germ  of  noble  life  ;  so  that  in  the  case 
even  of  thedemoniacsj/m'ij^is  the  necessary  condition  of  their  being 
healed.  But  again,  our  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stance, that,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  demoniacs,  we  often  find  a 
subjection  of  the  nervous  system,  and  with  this,  of  the  voluntary  bodily 
functions,  especially  language,  to  the  will  of  the  demons.  They 
speak  their  character,  or  rather  the  demon  speaks  through  them,  but 
sdways  so  that  there  reappears  at  moments  the  consciouBness  of 
their  individuahty.  This  state  is  q.uite  parallel  with  the  trance 
(pKoraai-s),  or  being  in  the  spirit  (ev  Twevfiari  slvai)^  and  speaking 
with  tongues  (yXiirraai^  hiXeiv)  ;  that  is,  the  effect  produced  in  these 
latter  states  by  the  holy  element  of  the  spirit  {Tuievfia),  or  light 
(^f)— see  1  Cor.  xiv.,  where  the  suppression  of  the  consciousness 
(uffCf)  by  the  overpowering  holy  force  manifestly  appears— is,  in  the 
former  case,  produced  by  the  unholy  element  of  darlmess  (cufn-o^). 
We  are  not,  therefore,  by  ,any  means,  to  conceive  of  the  state  of 
the  demoniac,  as  if  two  or  more  persons  were  contained  in  the  in- 
dividual ;  but  the  suffeiing  peraon  appears  with  his  own  human  con- 
BciouBnese  suppressed,  and  a  controlling  foreign  influeuce  on  his  nerv- 
ous life  ;  hut  as  there  are  alternating  seasons  in  which  the  hostile 
power  is  ascendant,  and  in  which  it  i-etreats,  so,  after  a  paroxysm, 
the  human  self  again  shews  itself  in  lucid  intervals,  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  wretchedness  of  such  a  bondage.  And,  lastly,  we  discover 
also  in  the  demoniacs  an  enhanced  faculty  of  foreseeing,  a  kind  of 
somnambulic  clairvoyance,  by  which,  in  particular,  they  recognize  the 
important  relation  sustained  by  liie  Saviour  to  the  entire  realm  of 
spirits.  This  very  circumstance  agrees  perfectly  with  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  nervous  affections  form  the  basis  of  such  states,  so  far  as 
they  are  corporeal ;  and  how  easily  unnaturally  increased  nervous 
action  is  united  with  the  gift  of  clairvoyance,  is  sufaciently  familiar 
from  the  history  of  animsi  magnetism.  It  is  thus  that  the  contra- 
dictory language  of  the  demoniacs  is  to  be  explained  ;  at  one  time 
they  manifest  a  deep  insight  into  the  truth ;  at  another,  rude  popu- 
lar notions  are  mixed  up  in  their  words,  so  that  the  whole  of  their 
conversation  has  the  fearfully  vivid  character  of  the  erring  and  con- 
fused ta,Ik  of  madmen,  who  not  unfrequently  give  utterance  to  strik-' 
ing  thoughts,  but  so  connect  them  with  other  elements,  that  the 
splendour  of  the  thought  is  only  a  more  melancholy  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  derangement  in  the  seat  of  life  whence  it  issued. 
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On  theae  grounds,  we  have  etiU  to  explain  why  demoniacs  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  *  First,  it  is  certainly  undeniable,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  G-oapei  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  manldud  even 
in  this  respect,  and  that  thus  various  manifestations  of  evil  (particu- 
larly in  its  rude  forms)  have  been  mitigated.  It  is  a  mistake  when 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain,  on  the  authority  of  1  John 
iii.  8,  that  the  devil  has  no  more  opportunity  to  exert  his  influence 
in  the  church  of  Christ  (least  of  all  can  the  passage  referred  to  sup- 
ply any  proof,  of  that  opinion).  It  might  bo  allowed  of  the  ideal, 
invisible  church— as  the  community  of  believers  ;  but  the  external 
church  evidently  forms  a  mixed  communion,  in  which  the  power  of 
Christ's  redeeming  work  is,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  advancing  develop- 
ment, but  has  not  yet,  by  any  means,  sanctified  the  whole ;  for 
which  reason,  the  mfluences  emanating  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness must  not  he  conceived  as  destroyed,  hut  only  as  modified. 
Nea^,  the  fact  in  q^uestion  may  be  accounted  for  from  this,  that  the 
knowledge  of  evil  spirits  and  of  their  influence  is  not  now  so  preva- 
lent. In  many  maniacs  or  epileptic  persons  there  may  be  a  state 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  demoniacs,  (.?),  only  the  sufferer  himself 
{as  medical  men  commonly  do)  looks  upon  his  state  in  a  different 
hght.f  But  it  ia  evident  that  the  circumstance  of  the  unhappy 
being's  knowing  or  not  knowing  of  his  state,  is  something  purely  ac- 
cidental.    In  this  is  but  reflected  the  character  of  the  time,  just  as 


demociacB  are  now  to  I)e  met  with. 


.0  the  provaient  opinion,  that  such  ia  the  fact,  and  Ihat  ni 


it  medical 


a  diirareat  opinion— e.  g,  Esguirol  in  Paris  {compare  tiie  "  Mugmin  fiir  auslan- 
difiche  Heilkuode,  von  Gorson  und  JulinB."  Sept.  182S,  S-  317).  Earner's  Tiews  oa  the 
subject  are  weU  known.  The  miasionary  Bkenivf:  gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable  de- 
moniac m  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  181t.  flu  Mryefs  "Blatter  fiu'  hohere  Wahrheit," 
E.  T,  S.  199,  ff.)  "Were  the  apoetlea  to  -riait  our  madhouaea,  it  ia  quealionable  how  they 
would  dcaignateroany  of  the  aufferera  in  them. 

\  On  the  eame  grounds  it  is  a,coountBd  for,  ttat  there  is  no  mention  matie  of  demo- 
niacs in  the  OM  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  demoniaes  aod.theu'  inauenoe  had  but  little 
currency  among  tlie  people  before  [he  captivity;  oven  if  therefore,  tho  Kngdom  of  dark- 
neas  did  produce  similar  manifestations  (as  at  the  present  day),  yot  they  were  not  recog- 
nized as  such.  After  the  captivity,  forms  c[nite  analogous  to  those  of  the  New  Testament 
may  have  existed ;  but  the  prophetic  writings  of  that  period  contain  little  historical  mat- 
ter, and  henoe  it  is  easily  explained  how  we  meet  with  no  references  to  the  subject  in 
them.  At  the  time  when  the  Apocrjphal  booka  vrere  written,  spiritual  life  in  general 
waaat  a  low  ebb  among  the  Israelitish  people;  and  for  that  very  reason  the  opposing 
principles  were  but  little  developed.  For  that  smOi  freqaeni  manifestations  of  (he  hideous 
power  of  darkness  appear  in  the  New  Testament  side  by  side  with  the  nobler  manifeata- 
ttons  of  the  divine,  is,  doubtless,  to  be  accounted  for  from  flie  excited  character  of  the 
whole  period,  which  caused  all  the  opposing  principles  to  come  out  more  distinctly.  But 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  Evangehat  JoMs  silence  about  demoniaca,  that  oanse 
ia  to  be  sought  only  in  his  relation  to  the  aynoptio  Evangelists ;  the  latter  had  narrated  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  cures  of  demoniacs;  and  for  that  reason  John  (to  whom,  in  gen- 
eral, the  actions  of  Jeaua  serve  only  as  points  of  connexion  for  the  diacouraea  to  ho  com- 
municated) passed  them  over  in  sQenoe.  At  least  the  view  which  John  euLo:tained  of 
the  devil  (according  to  viii.  U ;  xiii.  27)  was  not,  in  any  reapecti  different. 
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the  name  is  which  the  madman  appiies  to  his  demon.  At  most, 
therefore,  we  can  only  say,  that  the  cases  have  become  much  more 
rare,  and  this  shews  how  the  restorative  power  of  the  Sayiomr  will, 
at  some  future  period,  harmonize  all  discords  in  the  life  of  man, 
toth  of  his  body  and  of  his  soul.  [It  seems,  however,  more  probable 
that  that  fearful  letting  loose  of  demoniacal  agency  ran  parallel  wrth 
the  special  revelation  of  Deity  m  the  mcamation,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  only  ilien  permitted  hy  heaven,] 

If,  after  these  remarirs,  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Gadarem 
demoniac  before  us,  which  has,  moreover,  special  difficulties,  we 
have  to  observe,  m  general,  that  Matthew  speahs  of  too  sufferers, 
while  the  other  two  Evangelists  know  of  only  one.  A  similar  case 
of  the  number  being  doubled  occurs  in  Matth.  ix.  30,  where  he 
jpealts  of  two  blind  men,  though  Mark  (x  46)  and  Luke  (ivm.  85) 
make  mention  of  one  only.  This  difference  belongs  to  the  class 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  (§  8),  which  we  must  take  to  be  such 
as  they  manifestly  are— as  discrepancies— without  seeldng  for  ex- 
planations ;  as,  for  mstance,  that  one  carried  on  the  conversation, 
and  is,  therefore,  alone  mentioned,  and  so  forth.  In  this  case  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  there  should  have  been  two  persons 
afflicted  in  this  manner.  Probably  Matthew  has  combined  this  oc- 
currence with  a  kindred  one,  which  might  happen  all  the  mora 
easily,  as  he  uniformly  presents  the  frame-work  of  his  narrative  only 
in  general  oirthne.  Further,  there  is  an  uncertainty  about  the 
epellmg  of  the  name  of  the  place,  after  which  the  demoniac,  of 
whom  our  narrative  speaks,  was  cahed.  In  all  the  three  Gospels 
there  are  the  various  readings,  repyarp^in;  TaSaftp-O^,  TtpaCTivar; 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  they  did  not  originally  agree  m 
the  reading.  The  difference  of  the  reading  arose  from  the  effort  to 
establish  uniformity.  It  must  mdeed  be  allowed,  that  the  possibility 
of  such  a  variation  in  the  name  of  the  place  results  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  locaKty  itself.  In  Decapolis  (see  note  on  Matth  iv. 
26)  where  according  to  Mark  v.  20,  the  occurrence  took  place,  lay 
the 'well-known  town  of  Gadara,  the  capital  of  Perea,  sixty  stadia 
distant  from  Tiberias,  and'  renowned  for  its  warm  baths.  Farther 
to  the  north  lay  Gerasa,  a  place  on  the  eastern  houndaiy  of  Perea  ; 
at  some  distance  from  the  sea  indeed,  but  yet  80  that  the  terrrtoij 
of  the  town  extended  down  to  it;  and  hence  the  "oouutnes" 
(xupo.)  of  the  two  towns  might  easay  be  confounded.  (On  the  two 
pkces,  see  Winer'a  "  Eealleiicon,"  8.  v.)  Origen  (0pp.  vol.  iv.,  p. 
140)  does  indeed  report,  that  in  his  day  the  precipice  was  shown 
down  which  the  swine  were  said  to  have  cast  themselves,  and  calls 
the  neighbouring  town  Gergesa.'  But  the  entire  account  speato 
*  Ofen  speaka  of  the  reiuJing  repQo,,,.uv  as  tlie  common  one  In  the  Codd.  of  bia 
day.     Ho  saja,  that  the  reading  roJnpW"  la  fouod  in  OBly  a  few  copies,  and  decides  m 
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only  of  a  tradition,  and,  hence  the  existence  of  a  town  of  that  name 
ia  rendered  doubtfal,  since  there  are  no  other  reliahle  traces  of  its 
existence  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  (On  the  ancient  Uergesa,  see  Deut. 
vii.  1 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  11  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  I.  0,  2.)  In  the  text  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  reading  VaSapipiSiv  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
one.  In  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  reading  is  certainly  only 
taken  from  the  other  two  Evangelists.  But  whether  VepyBarivu>v  or 
VepaarivStv  is  preferable  in  Matthew,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 
In  the  edition  of  GriesbctchScJtulz,  the  former  reading  is  adopted 
on  the  authority  of  the  Codd. ;  but  yet  it  may  he  questionable, 
whether  this  reading  was  not  introduced  into  the  Codd,  simply  on 
the  authority  of  Origen,  and  whether  the  original  reading  in  Mat- 
thew was  not  Tepaarp)5fv.  Friizsche  is  also  against  TEpyeariv&v,  but 
decides  in  favour  of  TaSaprjvSiv,  in  which  case  the  original  reading 
must  have  been  the  same  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  which  from  the 
many  variations  in  the  name,  is  improbable, 

Yer.  28, — The  description  of  the  demoniac,  in  the  present  nar- 
rative, shew^  him  clearly  to  be  a  maniac.  The  madness  seized  the 
unhappy  man  convulsively  at  separate  momenta  ;  then,  after  such 
paroxysms,  a  period  of  CLuiet  supervened,  Mark  depicts  the  poor 
man's  state  most  vividly  in  Ms  description  (v.  3-5.)  He  shewed 
trenlendous  muscular  power,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  mania.  In  order 
to  restrain  him  they  had  chained  Mm  (-n-E^jj  t=  TrepiaicsXi^,  fefierfor 
the  foot,  is  a  species  of  the  general  term  dXvmg,  chain);  but  he 
broke  the  bonds,  and  would  not  even  endure  clothes  on  his  body. 
The  hostile  power,  to  which  he  had  allowed  an  entrance  into  his 
soul,  drove  Mm  to  solitary  places,  where  he  lived  in  the  tombs,  and 
his  appearance  terrified  the  passers-by.  We  are  to  iniagine  the 
fivijliaTa,  tomhs,  to  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  as  well  as 
hewn  in  the  rocks  ;  for  which  reason  Mark  (v.  5)  connects  ^v  rdi^ 
fivrjjiooi  Kai  h  rbif  Spsaiv,  in  the  tombs  and  the  mountains.  But,  from 
time  to  time,  his  better  nature  awoke  within,  and  gave  vent  to  it- 
self in  a  doleful  cry  of  anguish,  and  in  self-inflicted  torments,  to 
which  the  consciousness  of  guilt  drove  him  (Kpd^biv  ical  icaraK6-!TTuv 
tavTcn)  Aifloif,  Mark  v,  ^.)  The  narratives  of  Mark  and  Luke  only, 
furnish  a  vivid  picture  of  Jesus'  meeting  with  this  Unhappy  man, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  Saviour  dealt  with  Mm,  Matthew  (ver. 
29)  begins  at  once  with  the  exclamation  :  rl  ■/jfuv  nal  aoi,  What  hast 
thou  to  do  with  us  ?  which  renders  the  picture  of  the  action  obscure. 
According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  there  was  firat  a  salutary  emotion 
wMch  at  the  sight  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  came  over  the  poor  man, 
who  had  felt  within  Mmself  the  fierce  raging  of  the  powers  of  evil, 

feyour  of  VspycciivtJr,  on  the  ground  of  the  traditional  report.  The  passage  about  Gep- 
gesa  ia  as  foUowa  : — Tipyeaa  d^'  Jf  oj  Tspyearivoi,  iruXif  apxaia,  ^cpl  t^v  vSv  Ka^^v/iEviiV 
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He  Iiastened  up  to  JeauB,  and  fell  at  his  feet^evidencmg,  in  this 
act  of  homage,  the  obscure  confeaBion,  that  he  expected  help  from 
him.  We  should,  indeed,  utterly  disarrange  the  connexion  if  we 
were  to  take  the  words  "crying  with  a  loud  voice"  {Kpd^ag  fieydXy 
^011^),  which  Mark  and  Luke  connect  with  the  npoaeKvvTiaE,  wor- 
shipped, as  contemporaneous  with  it.  Then  the  worahippiug  could 
only  be  an  action  proceeding  ti-om  the  dominion  of  demoniacal 
power,  and  the  object  of  the  humble  petition  could  not  have  been 
to  he  healed,  but  ^^  fis  Paaavlay^,^  do  not  torment  me.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  that  case  the  demoniac  would  not  have  hastened 
to  meet  Jesus ;  but  would  have  fled  from  him.  And,  moreover,  this 
view  does  not  accord  with  Mark  v.  8 :  ^Asye  ydp  k.  t.  X.  (Luke  viii.  29 
has  TrapTyycfAfi  ycip  s.  t.  A.)  The  ydp  is  evidently  intended  to  mark  the 
reason  of  the  exclamation  :  ri  ^fidi  koI  ml ;  and  the  aorist  is,  therefore, 
to  be  construed  as  a  pluperfect.     See  Winer's  G-rammar,  §  41,  5. 

Ver.  29.— The  whole  lien  is  conceivable  in  the  following  form  : 
With  a  presentiment  of  help,  the  unhappy  man,  when  he  came 
within  view  of  the  Saviour,  hastened  towards  him,  and  fell  at  his 
feet ;  Jesue  commanded  the  unclean  spuit  to  depart  from  bim,  and 
in  an  instant  his  condition  was  reversed.  A  violent  paroxysm  seized 
him,  and,  under  its  influence,  he  spake,  with  a  suppression  of  the 
human  consciousness,  in  the  character  of  the  demoniacal  power,  and 
cried,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?"  iji  iiioi  nal  ooC),  although  he 
bad  just  before  sought  the  Lord  with  purely  human  feelmgs.  (The 
common  term  for  the  command  to  the  demons  to  come  out,  is' 
^mniMv  =  i!»,  in  which  the  idea  of  severe  reproof  is  implied.)  This 
change  in  the' temper  of  the  demoniac  in  connexion  with  the  fact, 
that  his  healing  was  not  contemporaneous  with  the-  command  of 
Jesus  to  the  spirit,  is  a  very  important  ckcumstance  for  the  com- 
prehension of  this  narrative,  and  of  the  state  of  the  demoniacs  in 
general.  According  to  our  general  view  detailed  above,  it  is  most 
simple  to  conceive  of  the  matter  thus.  By  the  contraction  of  deep 
guilt,  and  long  continuance  in  the  practice  of  sin,  the  situation  of 
this  pitiable  being  had,  probably,  become  so  dangerous,  that  a  violent 
penetration  of  the  holy  power  of  Jesus  into  him-  might,  indeed, 
have  availed  to  repulse  the  power  of  darkness,  but  would,  perhaps, 
have  destroyed  the  bodily  organization  of  the  demoniac.  Even 
Christ's  first  effort,  expressed  in  the  words,  Come  out  of  the  man 
(S^skffe  Sk  tov  dvBpiimv),  was  followed  by  a  violent  paroxysm  (al- 
though we  must  conceive  of  the  Saviour's  power  as  purposely  mod- 
erated}', and,  under  its  influence,  the  unhappy  man  spoke  in  the 
character  of  the  dominant  power  of  darkness,  hie  consciousness  being 

«  Similar  espresaionB  from  demoniaoa  occur  alao  iu  the  oxoroisir^  of  a  deyil  by  ApoU 
haius  of  Tyaiia ;  hat  Philosimius  probably  had  reference  in  them  to  the  narratives  of  the 
ITow  Testament.    See  Baar  Jrf  svj).  S.  146. 
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absorbed  in  it.  To  bring  him  out,  again,  from  this  state,  and  re- 
cover him  to  a  consciousness  of  himself,  Jesus,  diverting  him  from 
the  inventions  of  his  fancy,  inquired  bis  name,  which  must  neces- 
sarily bring  him  to  reflection  on  himself  In  the  words  of  the 
demoniac,  ri  ^^f  {iu-oi)  aal  aol.  What  have  we  (or  T)  to  do  with 
thee  ?  (corrCBponds  to  iiVi  »\  trq,  Joshua  xxii.  24  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  10), 
which  are  here  iatended  to  denote  the  consciousness  of  complete 
distinction  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  invocation  "  Son  of  God," 
we  have  a  plain  instance  of  the  gift  of  clairvoyance  common  with 
persona  of  this  Mnd.  T'or  although  the  mtme  is  not  here  used  with 
any  definite  doctrinal  idea,  yet  it  denotes  a  holy  character,  in  whom 
the  better  self,  in  its  enlightened  se^ons,  surmised  a  helper,  but  in 
whom  the  hostile  power,  when  it  gained  the  predominance,  saw  the 
judge.  Just  because  of  this  character  of  the  confession,  the  Saviour 
o£ten forbids  it— €.  g.,  Mark  i  34  ;  Luke  iv.  41,  oiK  S<j>ie  XaT^lv  r& 
dai/wvia,  5r(  '^deimv  ahTov.  (See  also  Acts  xvi.  17.)  Beheving  con- 
fidence alone,  and  not  knowledge  associated  with  terror,  makes  the 
confession  of  Ma  name  desirable.  That  it  was  not  forbidden  in  this 
case,  was  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  had  to 
be  treated  with  great  care.  According  to  two  of  tlie  Evangelists,  this 
confession  was  immediately  followed  by  the  petition,  "  do  not  torment 
me."  If  we  were  to  regard  the  man  as  the  subject  speaking,  fear  of 
_ing,  which  he  imagines  coming  upon  him  from  Jesus,  would  not 
e  with  his  previous  approach  to  our  Lord  ;  from  which  it  must 
be  supposed  that  he  expected  good  from  him.  But  if  we  suppose 
that  it  is  the  demon  speaking  through  the  man,  the  singular  does  not 
agree  with  the  suhseq^uent  statement,  that  many  evil  spirits  have 
possession  of  him.  But  that  the  latter  view  is  the  more  correct,  is 
shewn  by  -npo  Kaipov,  he/ore  the  time,  Matth.  viii.  29.  For  this  sug- 
gests the  idea,  that  a  period  of  the  victory  of  light  is  at  hand,  jn 
which  all  the  powers  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness  shall  be 
consigned  to  the  abyss  (dpvaao^.)  (See  note  on  Luke  x.  18.)  But 
this  idea,  correct  in  itself,  hears,  in  its  connexion,  as  uttered  by  the 
demoniac,  the  character  of  maanity.  First,  confounding  himself 
with  the  hostile  power  that  ruled  in  him,  he  utters  in  iehalf  of  it  a 
.prayer  which  stands  in  contradiction  with  the  inmost  longing  of  his 
real  self ;  then  again,  in  the  conversation  carried  on,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  character  of  the  powers  of  evil,  there  is  blended  much 
derivedfrom  the  habits  of  the  sufferer  as  a  man,  particularly  the 
phrase,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  God"  (ips^^w  oe  tov  et6v)  (Mark  v.  7), 
which,  of  course,  suits  only  his  character  as  a  man.  But  this  very 
confusion  in  the  talk  of  the  demoniac  evinces  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  just  as  evil  is  in  itself  contradictory,  so  the  discourse  of  the ' 
unfortunate  subject  of  evil  likewise  appears  self-contradictory. 

As  was  hinted  above,  the  Saviour  would  not  dispel  the  power  of 
Vol.  L— 24 
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darbnees  suddenly,  because  the  confiict  of  warring  powers  in  his  de- 
pressed organism,  instead  of  liealing,  would  have  anniliilated  him  ; 
hence  he  wisely  prepares  the  way  for  a  complete  cure.  After  the 
first  paroxysm,  therefore,  Jesus  asks,  as  was  observed  (according  to 
Mark  v.  9  ;  Luke  viii,  30),  in  order  to  recover  him  to  a  consciousness 
of  his  individuality,  Tt  aoi  Svofja  ?  What  is  thy  name  ?  But  the  in- 
sane man,  persisting  in  his  confusion  of  himself  with  the  power 
which  ruled  over  him,  cries  out,  Legion  (Aeystiv)  ;  and  the  Evangel- 
ists add,  that  this  name  was  suggested  by  the  impression,  that  more 
than  one  evil  power  was  exerting  its  influence  over  him.  In  this 
trait,  error  and  truth  are  combined- with  fearful  vividness,  just  as 
they  were  interwoven  in  the  unhappy  man's  mind.  The  impression 
was  true,  that  not  merely  one  part  of  his  being  was  given  over  to  the 
influence  of  the  demoniacal  world,  but  that  his  whole  inner  man  was 
laid  open  to  them  (see  Mark  xvi.  9,  where  it  is  said  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, that  she  had  seven  devils — t,  e.,  was  become  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  sin  in  all  the  departments  of  her  being).  But  this  correct 
idea  the  sufferer  expresses  in  the  form  of  calling  himself  Legion  ; 
Mark  (v,  .9)  adds,  "  for  we  are  many" — very  expressively  choosing  the 
first  person.  This  name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  immediate 
experience  of  his  senses.  The  view— which  he  might  at  somo  time 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  of  a  compact  Roman  legion — 
that  terrible  instrument  of  the  Roman  dominion  over  the  world,  at 
the  sight  of  which  the  Jew  especially  trembled— gives  him  the  idea, 
that  a  compact  host  of  Satanic  powers  was  come  down  upon  him. 
In  his  present  state  of  mental  aberration,  he  confounds  himself 
with  this  host,  conceives  of  it  aa  a  unity  divided  into  many,  and  gives 
himself  the  name  Legion.*  The  utterance  of  this  name  is  then 
followed  (Mark  v.  10  ;  Luke  viii.  81)  by  the  repeated  (see  Matth. 
viii.  29)  petition,  in  which  the  afflicted  man  again  speaks  in  the 
character  of  the  power  that  controlled  him,  not  to  deprive  the  devils 
of  their  power,  and  send  them  to  the  abyss  (Affvaao^'),  (This  term 
is  used  also  in  Eom.  x  7,  and  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse,  ix.  1, 
2,  11 ;  xi.  7  ;  xvii.  8  ;  xx.  1,  3.  It  is  used  like  Tartarus  (rdprapog) 
[2  Peter  ii.  4],  and  Gehenna  (y&evva),  and  corresponds  to  the  He- 
brew D')nFi,  which,  by  the  by,  is  not  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
the  dwelhng-place  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  Old  Testament  i>'i«'?j  com- 
prehends, in  its  more  general  signification,  what  we  find  distinguished 
in  the  New.  The  fw5jj?  or  the  ^vXhk^  of  the  Now  Testament,  as  the 
assembling  place  of  the  dead,  must  be  conceived  as  strictly  si 


*  A  similar  instance  of  diversity  regarded  as  a  divided  unity,  may  be  fnuiid  in  the 
Eabbinioal  language,  in  which  l*!'*^  denotes  "  tbe  commander  of  a  legion."  (See  Biec- 
for/.  Lex.  Toirmul,  p.  1123.)  We  might  imagine  tliat  the  poor  man  had  aJi  indistinct  idea 
of  being  possessed  bj  an  arehflend  (apxuv  ruv  Snifiuebi,),  so  thst  polenlia,  the  power  also 
of  the  angeta  sabjeot  to  him,  was  exercised  upon  him. 
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from  the  djivoao^.  See  note  on  Lube  xvi,  28.)  But  again,  popular 
notions  are  mingled  in  this  petition,  as  the  additional  clause  in  Mark 
e|w  T^f  a;wpof,  out  of  the  region,,  shews.  These  words  are,  douhtless, 
connected  with  the  popidar  Jewish  opinion,  that  certain  spheres  of 
operation  were  assigned  to  the  bad  angels,  as  well  as  to  the  good.  The 
demon  desires  not  to  he  removed  out  of  his.  If  a  removal  out  of  one 
region  into  another  was  regarded  as  impossihle,  their  being  driven 
out  of  the  region  assigned  would  he  precisely  eijuivalent  to  their 
being  sent  down  into  the  abyss. 

Ver,  30-32. —  Thus  far  the  evangelical  narrative  gives  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  this  occurrence,  which,  up  to  this  point,  appears 
closely  allied  to  all  other  narratives  of  this  sort,  But  now  a  circum- 
stance is  subjoined,  which  is  the  more  difBcult,  because  the  New 
Testament  supplies  nothing  analogous  to  it ;  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  a  tempting  subject  for  the  mythical  interpretation.'*  Bat  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  independently  of  the  general  reasons  against  that 
interpretation,  it  is  opposed,  in  this  case,  by  the  exact  accordance 
of  all  the  three  narratives,  which  is  rarely  found  in  mythical  subjects. 
It  is  recorded  that  a  great  herd  of  swine  (Mark  v.  13,  states  the 
number  as  2000)  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  demoniac, f  who, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  the  hostile  power,  begged  that  the 
demons  might  he  allowed  to  enter  the  animals.  Jesus  permits  it, 
the  demons  enter  the  swino,  and  they  precipitate  themselves  from 
the  cliff  (jipTJiivd^)  into  the  lake.  The  fact  of  the  devils'  passing 
into  brute  creatures,  is  here  quite  as  difficult  as  the  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances,! ^°^  although  an  influence  of  what  is  spiritual  over 
what  is  physical,  both  on  the  part  of  righteousness  and  of  sin,  is  re- 
cognized throughout  the  Scriptures  (see  Gen.  iii.  17,  if.  compared 
with  Rom.  viii.  18,  ff.),  yet  the  entering  into  the  swine  is  for  this 
reason  specially  difficult,  that  it  corresponds  with  the  entering  into 
man,  in  a  way  which  too  much  identifies  the  animal  with  the  human 
elements.     [Yet  we  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  demons  ia 

*  As  in  the  New  Testament  the  Hwine  of  tlie  Gadaienes,  bo  in  tlie  Old,  Balaam'a  as3 
{H"iimb.  xsii.  28,  ff.)  forms  an  offonco  and  a  atumblicg-bloclr.  In  both  events  spiritual 
effects  are  seen  in  connexion  with  the  brute  creation. 

t  The  Evangelists  seem  not  to  agree  exactly  lore,  since  Matthew  aays,  the  herd  was 
at  a  distance  fiom  them  j  but  the  other  two,  that  they  were  there.  The  idea  of  at  a  dis- 
tsnoB  must  be  taken  relatively ;  the  herd  was  on  the  same  plain,  which  extended  down  to 
the  lake  (iitci),  but  at  a  considerable  distance  (/i^updv)  from  the  scene  of  the  dialogue, 

J  Dr.  Strauss  here,  as  everywhere,  settles  the  matter  at  onoe,  and  orieH  Myths,  no- 
thing but  myths  I  He  smiles  when  he  sees  any  one  taking  pains  to  solve  the  diffloultiea 
which  the  ease  presents.  And  yet  this  great  master  of  negation,  in  his  review  of  Kenter'a 
work  on  similar  phenomeua  of  the  present  day,  is  compelled  to  aolinowledge  that  he  ia 
nnable  to  devise  any  solution  of  them  at  all  plausible.  What  presumptioa  to  deny  thai 
^milar  phenomena  may  have  existed  in  the  apostolie  times,  which  his  wisdom  may  not 
be  able  to  understand  1  for  he  has  no  other  reason  whatever  for  his  assertion,  that  these 
nanatives  of  the  New  Testament  are  myths,  than  then'  extraordinary  character.  {See 
"  Jalubuoher  fur  wisBejffiohaftliohe  Kritik."    1836,  Dec    S.  lU,  ff.) 
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on  the  nervous,  i.  e.,  the  animal  system.  That  the  nervous  life  of 
brutes  is  as  excitahle  as  that  of  men,  none  will  question.]  Besides, 
it  seems  unaccountable  why  the  Saviour  should  yield  to  a  passing 
whim  of  the  sufferer,  as  one  might  be  inclined  to  regard  bis  request, 
to  which  the  Evangelists  ascribe  such  real  consequences  ;  first,  the 
entering  into  the  animals,  then,  their  destruction.  To  suppose  this 
destruction  occasioned  by  a  violent  assault  of  the  unhappy  man,  is 
m  contradictory  to  the  narrative,  as  to  view  it  bs  accidentally  coin- 
ciding with  his  prayer.  But  if  we  assume  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
■Barrators,  the  destruction  of  the  animals  was  occasioned  by  the 
■f^irita,  we  do  not  see  what  reason  can  he  conceived  why  the  demons 
ahould  have  entered  the  swine  in  order  themselves  immediately  to 
destroy  these  subjects  of  their  power.  [They  did  not  enter  the 
swine  with  the  design  of  destroying,  but  of  vexing  them.  But  the 
shock  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  animals  was  too  violent  to  be 
resisted.  They  became  frantic  and  furious,  and  plunged  into  the 
sea.  Somewhat  otherwise  Olahausen,]  On  this  obscure  passage  I 
beg  leave  only  to  offer  a  few  hints  and  conjectures,  which  may  lead 
•  to  farther  inquiry.  The  expression,  daEpxEoQai  elg  tov^  x'^ipo^'i,  must 
in  any  case,  be  regarded  as  implying  an  influence  on  the  annuals  ; 
>but  this  must  have  been  immediately  intended  for  their  destruction, 
_aiid  that  on  account  of  their  possessors.  On  the  part  of  evU,  the 
intention  of  their  destruction  might  then  have  been  to  Hmit  the 
Saviour's  power  in  its  beneficent  influence,  as  the  efiect  of  it  aotuaEy 
■was  (Matth.  viii  34)  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
o-nr  Lord.  On  the  part  of  Christ,  the  permission  might  have  been 
intended,  in  respect  to  the  sufferer,  to  lighten,  by  yielding  to  him 
'Us  subsequent  paroxysm  and  render  possible  his  cure  ;  in  respect 
to  the  owners  of  the  animals,  to  prove  them  by  this  worldly  loss,  and 
lead  them  to  a  decision  for  or  against  God  and  his  cause ;  or,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  animals  belonged  to  Jews  (which  would  not  be  im- 
ipossible,  since  Jews  and  heathen  were  often  mingled  in  the  border 
provinces),  it  must  have  been  a  warning  visitation,  because  a  culpa- 
ble love  of  gain  led  them  to  keep  animals,  which  by  the  law  were 
unclean.  This  interpretation,  at  least,  keeps  in  view  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  transaction,  and  thus  sets  aside  the  question  how  Christ 
could  be  so  unjust  as  to  destroy  2000  swine :  a  question  exactly 
parallel  with  the  inquiry  how  God  can  he  so  unjust  as  to  allow  in 
any  case  the  existence  of  a  murrain.  The  simple  answer  to  the 
question  is,  that  where  cattle  die,  men  are  to  be  quickened,  in  order 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  all  that  he  does  is  right. 

Ver.  33,  34.^Matthew  follows  up  the  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  herd  with  that  of  the  flight  of  the  herdsmen,  and  the  crowds 
of  inhabitants  coming  out  of  the  city.  Of  the  state  of  the  patient  he 
gives  no  further  account.     But  Mark  and  Luke  describe  him  most 
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■vividly  in  hie  totally  altered  condition  after  hia  complete  recovery, 
which  was  doubtless  preceded  by  another  violent  paroxysm.  He  sat 
quietly  and  clothed  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  an  object  of  siirprise  and  ad- 
miration to  -the  inhabitants.  They  acknowledged,  that  nothing  but 
supernatural  holy  power  could  have  accomphshed  the  cure  of  one  bo 
shattered.  Matthew,  in  common  with  the  other  two  Evangelists, 
records,  that  the  inhabitants  besought  Jesus  to  leave  that  region.* 
This  might  have  been  an  expression  of  the  fear  of  God  (as  in  Luke. 
V.  8)  ;  but  as  the  Saviour  immediately  leaves  them,  anxiety  lest 
they  should  suffer  further  loss  of  property  from  the  Deliverer  of 
souls,  may  have  mingled  in  this  request — a  meanness  of  disposition 
which  must  have  taken  from  our  Loi-d  all  hope  of  sowing  with  profit 
the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  a  soil  so  overgrown  with  thorns  and  this- 
tles. Mark  (v.  18-20),  and  Luke  (viii.  38,  39),  give  some  particu- 
lars of  the  man's  future  course,  which  are.  unnoticed  by  Matthew.  He 
desired  to  accompany  the  Saviour  ;  but  the  latter  discouraged  him, 
and  sent  him  back  to  his  Sriends,  charging  him  to  tell  what  God 
had  done  for  him.  The  reason  of  this  charge  (see  note  on  Matth. 
viii.  4)  must  be  sought  in  the  man  himself  who  was  healed.  The 
deeper  the  malady  had  been  rooted  in  him,  the  more  advantageous 
it  would  be  for  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  duties  of  life,  since 
being  much  occupied  with  himself  might  have  drawn  him  back  to 
his  old  sins.  Moreover,  such  employments  would  form  a  salutary 
check  on  his  undue  partiality  for  solitude,  which  was,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, closely  connected  with  the  vices  that  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  such  a  surrender  to  the  evil  powers.  And,  lastly,  the  telling  of 
his  being  healed  by  the  Messiah  of  Haaareth,  naturally  confirmed 
his  faith  in  his  deliverer. 


§  11.  Cure  of  a  Paralytic. 

(Matth.  ix.  1-8 ;  Markv.21;  ii.  1-13;  Luke  v.  11-26.) 

Matthew  proceeds  in  his  delineation  of  Jesus  as  a  worker  of 
miracles,  without  reflections  and  eulogies,  merely  by  the  simple 
narration  of  mighty  acts  that  fill  the  soul  with  holy  astonishment. 
His  call  by  our  Lord  (ver.  9,  fF.)  does,  indeed,  seem  interposed  as 
something  fore^n  to  the  subject ;  but  it  is  manifestly  narrated  not 
on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  what  stands  connected  with 
it  (ver.  11-13).  The  Evangelist  means  to  exhibit  the  contradiction 
which  existed  between  the  judgment  of  the  Pharisees,  uttered  at  the 
feast  in  Matthew's  house,  and  that  of  the  people,  as  to  the  pei^on 

*  Tlio  phrase  l^epxsa8ai  sic  am 
Teatament,  except  in  Matth.  viii.  3 
times — e.  g.,  Gen.  xiv.  11 ;  Deut.  L 
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of  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shew  how  our  Lord  fulfilled  his 
high  calling  in  such  miraculous  cures.  It  muet  he  confessed,  that 
the  verses  14-17  have  a  less  direct  reference  to  the  contest  of  the 
ninth  chapter.  They  seem  to  have  been  occasioned  hy  tlie  previous 
narrative  of  the  feasi,  and  to  serve  merely  to  complete  the  narrative 
of  a  day  so  important  to  Matthew. 

If,  too,  we  compare  the  place  of  the  first  event  of  this  chapter  ia 
Matthew,  with  that  which  it  occupies  in  Mark  and  Luke,  we  again 
meet  with  a  remarkable  variation.  According  to  Matth.  ix.  1 
2,  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  demoniac,  as  having  taken  place  directly  after  arriving 
at  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  Mark  and  Luke,  on  the  other  hand, 
assign  this  event  to  an  earlier  period.  The  former  connects  it  with 
the  history  of  the  cure  of  the  leper  (Mark  i.  40,  £f.)  Luke  does, 
indeed,  likewise  connect  it  with  this  event  (ver.  17) ;  but  with  the 
loose  expression :  iysvero  h  jti^  tuv  jjfwpfiw,  it  came  to  pass  on  one  of 
the  days.  The  account  of  his  call,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
■with  it,  which,  in  Matthew,  follow  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  are, 
indeed,  placed  in  the  same  sequence  in  Mark  and  Luke ;  but  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  hlood,  which  comes  next 
in  Matthew  (ix.  18,  &.),  is  recorded  hy  Mark  (v.  22,  ff,),  and  Luke 
(viii.  41,  ffi),  much  later.  The  difficulties  arising  hence  in  a  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Gfospels  appear 
to  us  insuperable. 

Matth.  ix.  1. — Mark  does  indeed  also  mention  the  circumstance, 
that  Jesus  returned  to  the  west  coast  of  the  lake  after  the  cure  of 
the  demoniac  ;  but  his  narrative  becomes  indefinite  in  the  words  : 
"  And  he  -was  hy  the  sea-side,"  and  he  then  introduces  the  narrative 
of  Jairus'  daughter  with  the  phrase  :  "And  lo."  Matthew  makes 
him  go  immediately  to  Capernaum  {ISia  ndXi^),  which  Mark  (ii.  1) 
also  mentions  as  the  place  where  the  paralytic  was.  Mark  and  Luke 
carefully  describe  the  scene  in  the  house  where  Jesus  was.  People 
filled  the  porch  of  the  house  {ra  npog  ttjv  Ovpav  soil,  [i^pri  =  vestibu- 
lum),  80  that  the  entrance  was  closed  up.  Among  those  present, 
Luke  enumerates  learned  Jews  {vc^oSiddoKaXoi,  teachers  of  the  law 
=  ypammTsi^,  scribes,  o-iBb),  some  of  whom  were  even  from  Judea 
and  Jerusalem  ;  but  that  they  were  come  to  Capernaum  purposely  on 
account  of  Jesus,  is  a  gratuitous  conjecture.  Our  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  being  employed  partly  in  teaching  (eAoAet  airoig  tov  X6yov 
soil,  irepl  rijg  fiaciXeia^,  Mark  ii,  2),  and  partly  in  healing. 

The  words  in  Luke  v.  17  (Siiv/mig  Kvpiov  f)v  elg  rb  laodai  avTov^), 
lit.  there  was  the  power  of  the  Lord  to  heal  them,  are  very  obscure. 
There  is  no  previous  substantive  to  which  the  word  avrov^,  them, 
refers  ;  we  might  take  it  as  an  indication  that  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  event,  had  incorporated  a  document  with  his  gospel,  without 
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taking  care  to  alter  what  in  it  had  reference  to  some  antecedent. 
But  the  words  &vvafuq  Kvpiov  ^v,  there  loas  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
are  still  more  difficult.  To  refer  Kvpioq,  Lord,  to  God,  so  that  we 
should  have  to  supply,  "  with  Jesus"  QiSTa  'ItjooC),  in  the  sense  of 
the  power  of  God  being  with  him,  so  that  he  could  heal,  makes  too 
harsh  an  ellipsis.  But  as  referred  to  Christ,  the  thought  can  be  no 
other  than  this,  that  the  power  of  healing  that  dwelt  in  him  mani- 
fested itself;  so  that  fjv  was,  would  have  to  he  interpreted  with  a 
pregnant  meaning,  perhaps  with  itrya^oiU-vri,  working,  supplied. 

Ver.  2. — On  this  occasion,  among  other  sick  people,  they  brought 
a  paralytic  (see  note  on  Matth.  viii.  6)  to  Christ,  who  could  not,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  be  brought  to  him  in  the  usual  way, 
because  of  the  crowd.  Mark  and  Luke  relate  in  detail  the  manner 
in  which  those  who  carried  the  sick  man  made  their  way  to  Jesus. 
The  whole  description  can  be  understood  only  from  the  oriental  con- 
strnction  of  houses,  in  consequence  of  which  the  flat  roof  might  be 
reached  either  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  or  from  a  neighbouring 
house.  Still  the  breaking  up  of  the  top-floor,  which  was  generally 
laid  with  tiles  (6id  twv  aepdfiMv,  in  Luke),  appears  somewhat  strange  ; 
but  perhaps  the  description  is  to  be  understood  of  their  somewhat 
enlarging  the  entrance  into  the  house  from  above.  ('Awoareyafa), 
unroofing,  Mark  ii.  4,  is  a  strong  term  to  express  the  undertaking 
of  the  people,  so  strong  in  faith.  XaXdu  =  xO''^K'''>,  used  by  Mark, 
ia  several  times  found  in  Luke  eiIso,  v.  4,  5  ;  Acts  ix.  25  ;  xxvii.  17. 
KfidjSfiaTog  =  graboius,  corresponds  to  ufuviStov  in  Luke.)  In  this 
proceeding,  though  extraordinary,  and  in  some  measure  even  annoy- 
ing, the  compassionate  Saviour  saw  only  the  faith  of  the  parties 
concerned.  (The  faith  of  the  sick  man  is  viewed  as  one  with  that 
of  the  friends  who  assisted  him  ;  he  doubtless  encourged  them,  and 
imparted  to  them  his  own  lively  emotions.)  In  this  ca^e,  again  (see 
note  on  Matth.  viii.  1),  definite  doctrinal  ideas  do  not  form  the  sub- 
stance of  this  faith,  which  consists  rather  in  the  inward  need  of  help, 
that  feels  itself  powerfully  attracted  to  that  quarter  whence  it  ex- 
pects help.  That  this  sense  of  need  was,  in  some  of  the  cases  of 
cures  only  external,  is  seen  from  the  narratives  such  as  that  in  Luke 
svit  12,  ff,  of  the  ten  lepers.  Usually,  however,  the  external  need 
was  associated  with  the  internal,  and,  in  every  instance,  the  latter 
was  intended  to  be  aroused  by  the  former  ;  and  where  that  did  not 
happen,  reproof  was  administered.  The  words  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  the  sick  man  by  our  Lord  :  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee, 
shew  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  want  of  inward  susceptibility. 
Perhaps  this  address  was  occasioned  by  penitential  expressions  on 
the  part  of  the  paralytic,  which  the  words  (in  Matthew)  0dp(7£i 
reicvov,  son,  be  of  good  cheer,  might  suggest.  His  peculiar  sin  might 
have  brought  on  the  illness  under  which  he  was  suffering,  and  thua 
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have  excited  a  eenee  of  his  ainfulnesB.  But  even  if  that  was  not 
the  case,  still  Christ  might  hare  fult  himself  called  to  pass  at  once 
from  the  outward  phenomenon  to  its  moral  source,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  inward  cure  by  the  outward  one.  The  connexion  of 
sin  and  disease,  or  suffering  of  any  kind,  is  a  necessary  one.  The 
Jews,  like  the  unspiritual  man  in  general  (see  Jolui  ix.  2;  34),  erred 
only  in  this,_  that,  from  a  case  of  affliction,  they  felt  themselves  war- 
ranted to  criminate  the  patient  personally,  which  necessarily  gave 
rise  to  false  and  unrighteous  judgments.  The  just  conclusion  is  to 
regard  .the  suffering  of  the  individual  as  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
whole  race,  and  consequently  of  himself ;  that  produces  humility 
and  meekness.  (See  note  on  Luke  xiii.  4.)  But  in  whatever  light 
■we  view  the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  Jesus  announces  to  him  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  This  is  to  he  viewed  as  the  root  of  the  new  life 
that  wae  to  'be  awakened  in  the  aoul  of  the  penitent,  which,  however, 
could  only  gradually  (as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  apostles)  trans^ 
form  the  whole  inner  man  ;  so  that  d^iuvrai  (the  Doric  form)  is  to 
be  taken  not  as  a  wish,  but  as  creative  and  effective  :  "  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven ;  I  forgive  them  tiee  even  now."  But  in  those  words, 
the  Saviour  had  regard  not  only  to  the  good  of  the  sufferer,  but  also 
to  the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  Pharisees, 
aa  the  sequel  of  the  conversation  shews. 

Ver.  3.— The  Pharisees  had  a  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  ;  they  recognized  in  it  a  prerogative  of  God ; — 
that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  be  not  merely  a  kind  wish  or  an 
empty  declaration,  but  a  living  effect,  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  a  divine  power  of  life,  which  is  capable 
of  overcoming  the  sinful  power,  and  of  translating  into  the  element 
of  the  spirit.  Hence,  so  fer  as  the  church  forgives  sins  (John  sx. 
23),  God  is  in  it,  and  the  persons  who  pronounce  the  forgiveness  are 
only  the  organs  of  the  forgiving  power  of  God.  But  as  Jesus  here 
forgives  sin,  not  in  the  name  of  another,  but  in  his  own,  and  in  full 
inward  power,  their  accusation  would  have  been  true,  ii\  as  they 
imagined,  Jesus  were  a  mere  man.  They  regarded  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  a  sacred  act  of  God,  which  no  one  could  perform  without 
robbing  God  of  his  honour ;  and  in  that  they  were  perfectly  right. 
(The  profound  sense  which  the  Scriptures  attach  to  iiXaa<jnjiiEb>, 
0Xa<!<priii,ia,  is  unknown  to  the  profane  writers  of  antiquity  ;  it  there 
denotes  primarily  only  "  to  speak  injuriously  of  any  one,"  then  "  to 
utter  something  of  evil  omen,"  the  opposite  of  ev/pTnieZv.  It  is 
monotheism  only  that  leads  to  the  notion  of  blasphemy  [correspond- 
ing to  the  phrase  n;n^  bti  a^;  in  the  Old  Testament],  which  denotes 
not  only  cursing  and  blaspheming  God,  but  also,  in  particular,  the 
assumption  of  the  honour  of  the  Creator  on  the  part  of  the  crea- 
ture, John  X.  33.)     But  as  the  Eedeemer  isthe  only-begotten  Son 
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of  the  Father,  he  exercised  even  this  prerogative  ;  and  blessed  was 
the  man  who  believed  in  him,  for  he  experienced  the  saving  power 
of  the  Lord  in  his  heart.  But  we  must  allow,  that  thought^  like 
those  of  the  Pharisees  might  have  occuri-ed  to  a  mind,  not  indeed 
decidedly  irrehgioiis,  but  more  prone  to  speculation ;  for  faith  in  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  something  very  great.  8uoh  genuine 
douht,  or,  rather,  sueh  an  uncertainty,  would  have  exhibited  itself 
very  differently  from  what  it  did  in  the  Pharisees ;  in  them  the 
Saviour  sharply  reproves  such  thoughts,  as  sinful.  The  reason  was 
probably  the  following  : — The  conspicuous  majesty  of  Jesus,  which 
was  reflected  purely  in  childlike  minds,  reaehed  their  hearts  also ; 
but  they  opposed  themselves  to  these  sacred  impressions,  from  the 
feeling  that,  if  they  gave  entrance  to  them,  they  must  renounce  al- 
■  together  their  principles  and  their  practices.  Standing  thus  in  inward 
opposition  to  God,  they  were  glad  to  make  use  of  circumstances, 
which  might  be  perplexing  even  to  sincere  minds,  as  a  welcome 
means  of  enabhng  them  to  justify  their  conduct  in  their  own  eyes. 
(Elnelv  iv  &avr<j,  h  mpSia,  =:  "ib^  lias,  Luke  USCH  diaXoyi^e<tOai,  hy 
which  the  activity  of  the  Xoyog  =  voiig  is  expressed.  But  the 
diahiyiofioi,  according  to  the  invariable  use  in  Scripture,  arej-eferred 
to  the  Kopdia,  aV.     See  note  on  Luke  ii.  35.) 

Ter,  4,  5.— Jesus,  penetrating  their  thoughts  (Mark  ii.  8  rightly 
assigns  the  spirit  as  the  principle  of  knowledge  in  him),  reproves 
their  sin,  hut  does  not  deal  with  them  as  incorrigible  persons. 
Knowing  the  impurity  of  their  hearts,  and  the  difficulty  of  beheving, 
our  Lord  endeavours,  by  an  external  fact,  to  aid  in  overcoming  these 
difficulties.  Accordingly,  the  miracle  (see  note  on  Matth.  viii.  1) 
appears  here  in  its  proper  intention  of  deepening  the  impression  on 
the  heart,  presupposed  by  it,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  conviction  that 
the  worker  of  miracles  does  not  teach  lohatis  true  in  his  own  name, 
but  the  truth  by  commission  from  above.  ('Evflwpetoeaj,  Matth,  i. 
20 ;  Acts  X.  19,  and  ivevfj-^aei^,  Matth.  xii.  25 ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  are 
nearly  related  to  diaXoyil^sadcu  and  SiaXoyiaiJ.6gy  like  Ov/iog  to  icapdia. 
But  the  former  terms  have  generally  a  bad  meaning  associated  with 
them.  We  might  denominate  9v^6f  the  disturbed  aapdia,  and  the 
ivOvfi'^asi^  the  impure  actions  thence  proceeding.  The  question  of 
our  Lord,  ri  i(mv  EiatmuTspov,  'Which  is  easier  ?  is  accommodated  to 
the  external  mode  of  conception,  which  the  miracle  was  intended  to 
assist.  According  to  it,  what  is  external  is  called  greater,  more 
diffieiflt,  than  what  is  internal — that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  the 
spiritual  eye,  indeed,  takes  the  opposite  view  of  them.) 

Ver.  6,  7.— As  Son  of  Man,  Jesus  expressly  claims  the  authority 
to  forgive  sins,  which  involves  the  declaration  of  hia  higher  na- 
ture. In  tbe  expression  :  Son  of  man  on  earth,  there  is  the  implied 
contrast  with  God  in  heaven ;  so  that  the  Messiah  appears  as  the 
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representative  of  God  upon  earth.  The  idea  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
forgivenass  of  sine  would  be  among  the  prerogatives  of  the  Messiah 
{Sckattgen,  "Jesus  derwahre  Messias,"  Leipzig,  1744,  8.  307.  Ber- 
tholdt  Christol  Jud.,  p.  159,  8ec[q.),  evidently  expressed  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  higher  nature  ;  hence  Jesus  desires  to  rouse  to  a  convic- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man.  {FritzsoU  removes  the 
difficultiea  in  the  construction  of  the  clause,  tots  Uyu  t(3  irapaXv- 
TticCi  [Matth.  ix.  6],  by  the  ingenious  conjecture  rrirfe ;  but,  as  the 
Oodd.  exhibit  no  various  reading,  he  has  properly  refrained  from  in- 
troducing it  into  the  text.  According  to  the  common  reading,  we 
must  take  the  words  as  parenthetical,  and  interposed  by  the  Evan- 
gelist.) 

Ver.  8.— The  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  of  the  miracle  on 
the  Pharisees,  because  there  was  nothing  pleasing  to  report ;  but  it 
is  observed  of  the  simple  people  who  were  open  to  divine  influence, 
that  they  proclaimed  God's  praise  with  wonder,  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Saviour's  mtention,  blessing  the  author  of  all  good  for 
the  revelation  of  his  glory  in  him.  (See  Matth.  v.  16.)  The  con- 
cluding clause  in  Matthew,  rbv  66vTa  i^ovaiav  ToiavrTjv  toT^  dvepunoig 
who  gam  such  authority  to  men,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  {i^ovaia 
being  taken  as  the  cause  for  the  effect)  it  was  in  praise  of  the  bless- 
ings flowing  from  God  to  men  through  Jesus ;  avBpumoi,,  men  = 
yEvoc  Tuv  dvOpuniJv,  human  race,  rather  includes  Jesus  himself,  in 
whose  gift  of  miracles  the  divine  power  was  so  gloriously  manifested. 
Without  being  able  to  define  doctrinally  the  view  held  by  the  mul- 
titude regarding  the  person  of  Jesus,  we  may  say,  that  this  thought 
has  its  full  eternal  truth.  For,  as  certainly  as  the  Word  of  the 
Father  was  revealed  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  so  certainly  was 
Jesus  also  truly  man  ;  and  what  of  divine  fulness  was  manifested  in 
him  had  been  imparted  to  the  human  race  in  general  in  his  human- 
ity. {Instead  of  Bav/idCeiv,  wonder,  used  in  Matthew,  Mark  has  i^ia- 
raadai,  amazed,  and  Lulie  eKaraat^  £Xa0ev  d-Travra^,  amazement  seized 
them  all.  The  latter  expression  is  the  stronger  ;  it  denotes  being  in 
transports.  [See  Mark  v.  42  ,■  Acts  iii.  10.]  In  other  places  this 
expression  has  a  qualified  signification  [see  note  on  Acts  x.  10],  and 
is  used,  like  being  in  the  Spirit  {iv  ■nvmp.an  elvai),  of  a  state  of 
prophetic  rapture.  In  Lube  v.  26,  ■jTa^dSo^a  =  davjiaoTd,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  h^sVE;]. 
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§  12.  The  Calling  of  Matthew.    Oe  Fabtihg. 

{Matth.  ix.  9-11 ;  Mark  ii.  13-22 ;  Luie  T.  21-39.) 

It  is  tat  itiddontally  tiat  Matthew  touclos  upon  Mb  csU  to  the 
aposlleship,  and  without  making  himself  peraonallj  prominent.* 
Sacred  as  was  to  him  the  moment  which  called  him  into  immediate 
proiimity  to  the  Kedeemer,  his  Bpiritnal  eye  remained,  neverthe- 
less, exclnBively  Used  upon  the  BuUime  object  which  he  wished  to 
lepiesent  to  his  readers.  Ho  alludes  to  his  can,  only  for  the  Bake 
of  the  events  connected  with  it.  Both  Mark  and  Luke  give  to  hun, 
who  was  called  on  this  occasion,  the  name  of  Levi;  but  the  simi- 
larity of  the  narrative  and  the  identity  of  the  discourees  connected 
with  it,  compel  us  to  regard  the  names,  though  different,  as  denot- 
ing one  and  the  same  individual.  AH  attempts  to  represent  them 
as  denoting  different  persons,  have  proved  futile.f 

Ver    9 Mareoro?.  ^  n"n»,   eeddupof.     The  teAwi-w^  =  o?»n   ii'S, 

which,  according  to  Bmi'arf  (Lex.  Talmud,  p.  1065),  properly  sig- 
niffes  "an  exchange."  The  call  imUiOti  iioi,  like  the  «t«  fata 
(io«  (iv.  19,  comp.  with  ver.  22),  imphes,  not  only  the  outward  at- 
tendance to  which  the  Lonl  here  invites  him,  but  also  the  internal 
spiritual  following,  which  is  its  proper  ^und.  A  previous  acquaint- 
ance  with  Matthew  must  bo  supposed,  for  otherwise  the  Kedeemer 
could  not  have  invited  him  to  leave  his  official  position  ;  and  with- 
out doubt,  Matthew  had  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  rehoye 
himself  fcom  his  office.  (?)  .  , 

Ver  10— Matthew  joyfully  received  into  his  house  the  Saviour 
who  had  called  him  to  a  nobler  office  ;  he  prepared  for  him  a  fcx4 
lujUri,  great  fealt,  =  ™*»,  Sen.  xivi.  30.  This  word  is  also  met 
with  in  Luke  xiv!  13.  (Concerning  rsh^mj^  and  a^apr^^Xog  compare 
the  remarkB  on  Matth  v.  46.)  The  Evangelist  contrasts  our  Sa- 
viour, choosing  a  publican  for  an  apostle,  with  the  Pharisees  who 
would  not  even  permit  any  intercourse  with  those  unfortunate  be- 
ings, who  were  devoted  to  the  world,  but  whose  hearts,  notwith- 

•  This  keeping  of  tht^  own  persoas  m  the  baokgroond,  cai  the  part  of  the  Eyaagel- 
i9t8,i3apecallarfeatarB  of  the  Gospels;  the  Bvaiigehste  thereby  ahow  themseWea  to  be 
pare  haitoriaas,  altogether  absorbed bytheaubhmilyoftheitBubject.  Agaiaat the  attthen- 
tioity  of  Matllw,  as  little  can  be  iafcrred  frora  the  oireumstanee  of  his  not  roakiag  bim- 
Beh-  koown,  as  agaiost  that  of  John,  for  the  Bamo  reason.  The  position  of  tl.ia  eveat  ap- 
peal no  doubt,  to  be  nnohi^nologioal ;  bu^  in  the  first  place,  Matthew  does  aot  pretend 
to  any  oiirnnologioal  order ;  and,  in  tlie  seoond  place,  the  present  call  of  Matthew  pre- 
Hupposes  an  earlier  invitation  on  the  part  of  Christ. 

+  Mark  (it  14)  ealls  Levi  roa  roa  'AX^aioa.  This  Alphens  i^  at  all  events,  a  different 
person  ilnm  the  titther  of  James  (Matth.  ir.  3) ;  for  tlie  eiristence  of  any  relationship  be- 
twean  James  and  Matthew,  cannot  be  rendered  probable  by  any  circumstance  whatever. 
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standing,  were  often  filled  with  tlic  noblest  longings.  Yet  do  these 
Pharisees  not  appear  as  wicked  and  malicious  ;  but  rather  as  inca- 
pable, from  their  narrow  view,  of  comprehending  the  freeness  of 
Christ's  love.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  opens  to  them  an  insight  into 
a  purer  life  than  any  which  they  conceived. 

Ver.  12,  13. — Jesus  describes,  in  few  words,  his  holy  ofiice  as 
the  Physician  of  mankind.  The  man  exposed  to  contagion  may  do 
weU  in  shunniag  the  diseased  person  ;  but  the  physician  hastens  to 
him  to  relieve  his  suffering.  Jesus  represents  himself  as  larpS^,  i.  e., 
physician  of  the  soul  according  to  Exod.  xv.  26,  where  Jehovah  him- 
self says  to  wretched  Israel :  rjs?'!  rfn;  ■>!!<  ^b.  In  the  paraHel  pM- 
sage  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  his  vocation  {ipxeoSai,  come,  ^  to  the 
more  usual  SpxeaQai  elg  tov  icSafiov,  come  info  the  world,  signifies  the 
appearing  oii  earth  of  one  belonging  to  a  higher  order  of  things), 
SiKoioi,  righteous,  stands,  as  explanatory  of  irrxvpoi,  whole,  sound, 
as  diiopTuXoC,  sinners,  of  naKwg  SxovTi:g,  afflicted,  sick.  Without 
denying  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  we  yet  see  that  the 
sacred  writers  frequently  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  men. 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xv.  7.)  Sin,  as  it  were,  concentrates 
itself  in  some  individuals.  But  these  are  often  the  very  persons  on 
whom  the  Redeemer,  in  his  grace,  fijst  has  compassion.  The  right- 
eous (those  who  are  according  to  the  law  less  culpable)  then  fre- 
quently act  the  part  of  the  jealous  brother  on  the  calling  home  of 
the  prodigal  son.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  xv.)  Calling  {KaXElv) 
expresses  the  act  of  the  Redeemer  in  reference  to  the  sinners  {diiap- 
rwXoi)  ;  it  signifies  the  gracious  caU  of  our  Lord  to  his  feast  of  joy.  ■ 
(Comp.  on  this  Word  and  its  relation  to  iicleysiv,  select,  the  remarks 
on  Matth.  xxii.  14.)  Luke  adds  e;^  fierdvotav,  to  repentance,  which, 
in  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  an  interpolation  ;  the  repentance  (comp. 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  2)  being  viewed  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Matthew,  moreover,  adds  to  this  idea  a  re- 
ference -to  Hos.  vi  6.  (The  word  T^opevscOai,  go,  is  redundant,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  ij^n).  In  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
seer,  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  rising  sun  aheady  clearly  shines 
forth  ;  the  life  manifested  in  self-denying  love  appears  as  outshin- 
ing all  sacrifices  nai  iiV;  ■>naBh  n§ij,  /  will  have  mercy,  etc.  Hence, 
in  these  woi-ds  the  sacrifices  do  not  appear  to  be  abrogated,  but  on 
the  contrary,  consummated,  in  the  true  sacrifice,  of  which  all  the 
others  are  but  types.  The  word  -i^h  =  ^Aeof,  signifies  love,  as  it 
manifests  itself  to  the  unhappy,  and  hence  is  not  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  but  of  self-sacrifice.  Such  an  explanation  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  to  the  scribes  was  to  them  a  powerful  exhortatioa 
to  repentance. 

Ver.  14.— Afterwards,  the  same  Pharisees  (according  to  Luke), 
or  some  disciples  of  John  who  were  present  (according  to  Matthew), 
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or  both  together  (aa  Mark,  reconciling  the  difference,  says),  bring 
forward  another  ptjcnliarity  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  viz.,  their  ah- 
etinence  from  fasting  and  stated  prayer  (Luke  v.  33) — on  which 
things  even  the  Baptist,  in  conformity  with  his  Old  Testament  ten- 
dencies, laid  great  stress.  , 

Ver.  15. — The  Redeemer,  aa  one  who  always  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  the  spirit,  immediately  goes  to  the  root  of  these  outirard 
peculiarities,  and  then  sets  before  them  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensations.  In  the  first 
place,  says  Jesus,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  lies 
not  in  such  external  matters  ;  in  his  church,  life  would  here- 
after exhibit  itself  in  another  way,  more  analogous  to  the  New  Test- 
ament. He  therefore  compares  himself  to  a  bridegroom,  and  his 
dkciples  to  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  {comp.  the  remarks  on 
John  iii.  29),  and  deduces  from  this  coraparieon,  what  is  necessary 
for  his  purpose.  As  marriage  is  the  season  for  the  most  heart- 
felt joy,  so  also  the  Lord's  appearance  in  the  world  ;  streams  of 
light  and  life  iilled  the  heart ;  eating  and  drinking,  and  full  en- 
joyment, appear  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  inward  joy.  Sor- 
row, indicated  by  fasting,  could  take  place  only  at  the  death  of  the 
bridegroom ;  but  then,  indeed,  so  much  the  more  bitter  and  acute. 
The  strildng  points  in  the  comparison  are,  first,  that  the  disciples 
are ,  designated  viol  tov  wfupiivog,  cMtdren  of  the  Irideckamber, 
(^^Ttaftavvii^ioi,  i.  c,  companions  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  bridal- 
chamber  ;  w!i<j)6v  =nBh),  since  they,  together  with  aU  believers,  are 
the  bride  herself  (Comp.  Eph.  v.  23.)  There  is,  however,  another 
admissible  view  of  the  disciples,  viz.,  as  the  first  rays  which  the 
rising  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world  sent  forth  among  mankind  ;  they 
introduced,  as  it  were,  the  heavenly  bridegroom  to  hie  earthly  bride. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  words  Srav  diiapO^,  when,  he 
shall  be  taken  away,  are  to  be  connected  with  the  expression  vrio- 
TEvaovmv,  they  shall  fast,  by  which  they  are  followed.  If  we  regard 
it  as  signifying  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  cross,  the  mean- 
ing would  appear  to  be,  that  the  church  would  fast  during  the 
■whole  time  of  his  absence,  until  his  coming  again  to  glory.  But 
this  idea  seems  unsuitable,  for  the  reason  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  Redeemer  immediately  dispelled  the  sorrow  for  his  death  ;— 
and  yet  the  Saviour  could  certainly  not  have  intended  to  say  that 
his  disciples  would  fast  only  on  the  one  day  during  which  he  re- 
mamed  in  the  grave.  We  must  therefore  look  for  a  more  spiritual 
meaning,  which  removes  the  difficulties,  and  apprehends  the  per- 
manent application  of  our  Lord's  language.  For  his  words  are  spirit 
and  life  (John  vi.  63),  and,  as  such,  they  must  have  a  spiritual  sig- 
nificancy  applicable  to  the  church  at  all  times.  "What  Christ  here 
says,  holds  of  his  disciples  in  every  age ;  sometimes  they  rejoice, 
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Bometimes  they  faat.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  is  not  so  much 
respecting  the  bodily  presence .  of  our  Eedeemer  {EniSrjfiia  alaOijT^j 
which,  for  Judas  certainly,  waa  not  a  time  of  nuptial  joy,  as  his 
eternal  spiritual  presence  in  the  soul  (ini,67jjj.la  vorjr^.  But  this  pre- 
.  seuce  of  our  Kedeemer  is  more  glorious  and  efficacious  after  the  re- 
surrection than  before.  Eeferring  the  words  of  Jesus  to  this,  we 
obtain  the  profound  idea,  that  even  in  believers  there  are  internal 
vicissitudes— vicissitudes  of  light  and  dartness  (James  i.  17),  inas- 
much as,  at  one  time,  there  prevails  a  nuptial  joy,  and,  at  another, 
grief  for  the  departed  bridegroom  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  their  out- 
ward life  also  assumes  a  different  character.  Yet  the  joyous  dispo- 
Bition  is  conceived  as  predominating  under  the  New  Testament ;  the 
graver  and  sterner  under  the  Old, 

Ver.  16,  IT. — Since,  however,  tliere  was  something  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  John  (ver  14)  which 
challenged  a  reply,  the  Lord  finally  declares,  by  means  of  two 
similes  (Luke  v.  36,  uses,  on  this  occasion,  the  expression  napafioXij, 
which  is  here  applicable  only  in  its  vrider  sense  ;  comp,  on  this  the 
remarks  on  Matt,  xiii.),  that  the  two  dispensations  do  not  admit  of 
being  confounded.  The  new  spirit  requires  a  new  form  ;  and  even 
though,  in  the  New  Testament  life,  we  meet  with  forms  allied  to 
those  of  the  old  dispensation,  they  stiU  differ  from  the  phenomena 
of  a  life  purely  under  the  law.  Both  similes  certainly  express  the 
same  idea,  but  are  conceived  from  different  points  of  view ;  and  the 
difference  in  the  points  of  view  explains  the  difference  in  the  similes 
themselves. '^ 

In  the  former,  that  which  is  new  is  considered  as  merely  inci- 
dental, remedying  the  deficiencies  of  the  old—for  in  this  Jight  the 
Gospel  must  have  appeared  to  the  Pharisees  from  their  own  limited 
point  of  view.  In  the  latter  simile,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  is 
new  appears  as  essential,  while  that  whictis  old  is  regarded  as  merely 
formal— such,  in  truth,  was  the  real  relation  of  the  two.     By  the 

•  .^^^l(Ie^■,  in  hisKl.  Gelegenhoitaaohr.  8.  141,  so  explains  tlieae  similea  as  not  to 
refer  thorn  to  the  relation  between  the  Old.  and  TTew  Testament,  but  to  the  diaciplea  of 
Join,  who  appear  as  the  interrogators;  so  that  Christ  explained  to  them  the  cause  of 
their  astonishment  at  the  difference  between  their  own  way  of  living  and  tliat  of  Christ's 
diariples.  It  aro.'ie,  he  says,  flTim  thia,  that  the  disciples  of  John  were  still  moving  in 
the  sphere  of  obsolete  Judaism,  and  hence  could  not  comprehend  the  spirit  of  his  new 
doctrine.  For  this  reason,  it  wonld  be  of  no  use  k>  invite  them  to  adopt  the  now  manner 
of  life  of  hia  own  disciples.  The  old  garment  of  the  old  nature  cannot  well  be  mended 
with  a  fungle  patch  of  new  cloth;  whoreTSr  regeneration  has  not  taken  place,  a  reform  in 
detail  will  not  be  durable.  Although  this  view  contains  much  that  is  oommendable,  yet  I 
prefer  that  explanation  which  pr^ervea  the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  whole  connexion  imperatively  demands  this.  The  difference  between  the 
Mmilea  is  sufBciently  explained  by  the  remark  on  the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
ttey  are  taken,  and  which  will  also  aid  in  the  solution  of  other  difficulties  in  the  paiablea 
of  the  evangelical  history.    {Comp.  the  rereiarks  on  Luke  sviii.  1,  soq.) 
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combination  of  the  two  similes,  our  merciful  Lord,  graciously  con- 
descending to  human  weatnesa,  satisfied  the  wants  of  all  The 
Pharisees  themsekeB  could  not  but  perceive  that  they  were  unable 
■to  screen  the  imperfections  of  their  dispensation  {i.  e.,  of  the  Old 
Testament)  by  the  supermduction  of  the  evangehcal  element; 
that  could  as  little  have  a  beneficial  eflect,  as  an  uumoistened 
piece  of  new  cloth,  if  put  on  an  old  cloak.  CEw/^Xj/^o  is  found 
only  in  thie  passage ;  according  to  Suidae,  it  is  t^  tu  ■Tp<^T&pa 
&m0aU6iJ^ov.  The  patch  of  cloth  being  viewed  as  filling  up  a  rent, 
is  called  TrXijpana,  TaKOf,  ftom  ^^dffu,  signifies  a  "  piece  torn  off"— 
a  rag,  or  patch  ;  dyva/jtog,  "  not  failed  or  dressed.")  Luke  v.  36, 
views  the  simile  in  a  different  light.  He  conceives  a  piece  torn  off 
from  a  new  garment,  and  applied  to  the  mending  of  an  old  one. 
This  produces  a  double  disadvantage.  For,  in  the  first  place,  dam- 
age is  done  to  the  new  garment,  and  in  the  second,  the  new  piece 
does  not  agree  with  the  old  garment.  This  mode  of  viewing  the 
simile  is  evidently  founded  on  the  attempt  to  render  these  two 
similes  more  homogeneous  ;  for,  according  to  the  view  of  Luke,  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  now  cloak,  would  be  contrasted  with  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  for  this  very  reason  the  representation  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  is  to  be  preferred  ;  the  account  of  Luke  appears  to  be 
somewhat  modified.  (The  reading  dTrb  liiariov  Kaivoii  axloai;  in  the 
text  of  Luke  is  no  doubt  genuine  ;  it  was  perhaps  omitted  only  in 
order  to  assimilate  tho  narrative  of  Luke  to  the  description  given 
by  the  other  two  Evangehsts.)  In  the  second  simile,  tho  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  substance  and  form,  as  viewed  from  the 
New  Testament  standmg-point,  is  brought  prominently  forward ; 
by  its  innate  creative  power,  the  substance  must  produce  a  form 
analogous  to  its  own  character ;  wherever  human  self-wiU  should 
attempt  to  shut  up  the  spirit  into  the  old  form,  the  immediate 
result  will  be  the  breaking  of  the  form,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  substance  also  will  not  be  able  to  manifest  itself  in  a  regular 
way ;  its  innate  power  will  indeed  shew  itself,  but  only  in  irregular 
phenomena,  which  are  by  no  moans  advantageous  to  the  whole. 
The  simile  is  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  it  is  wonderfully  profound, 
and  fraught  with  a  beautiful  meaning.  Especially  the  comparison  of 
ihe  principle  of  evangehcal  life. with  the  most  spiritual  production  of 
nature  suggests  many  ideas.  (The  A^nol,  utres,  according  to  eastern 
custom,  sldns  smeared  with  pitch  on  the  inside,  were  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  wines ;  this  kind  of  vessel  was  very  convenient  for 
transportation  on  asses  and  camels.)  Luke  adds  (v.  39)  another 
very  characteristic  feature  which  relates  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
gracious  Saviour  himself  finds  an  apology  for  hearts  long  habituated 
to  the  old,  and  sees  nothing  unreasonable  in  their  stepping  slowly 
and  reluctantly  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  old  religous  customs,  and 
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venturing  into  a  new  and  heaving  element  of  Kfe,  The  OH,  al- 
thougli  in  itself  more  rigid  (as  is  the  Old  Testament  compared 
with  the  N'ew),  hecomes  more  pleasant  through  the  influence  of 
habit ;  the  New,  the  wine  yet  fermenting  and  foaming,  we  at  first 
(eidib)^')  do  not  relish.  Yet,  this  very  expression  gently  invites 
us  to  enter  into  the  new  spiritual  life  which  the  Redeemer  brought 
to  mankind. 


§  13.  Healing  of  tse  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood. 
Raising  from  Death  the  Daughter  of  Jaieus. 

(Matt.  ix.  I8-2G ;  Markv.  22-43;  Luke  vUi.  40-S5.) 

After  recording  these  conversations  at  the  feast  given  in  his  own 
house,  Matthew  proceeds  to  set  forth  Jesus  as  a  worker  of  miracles. 
Storr  (Evang.  Gesch.  des  Job.  S.  303)  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying 
that  Matthew  has  here  (up  to  v.  35)  brought  together  what  occurred 
in  his  own  house,  and  before  his  own  eyes.  With  regard  to  the 
chronology,  therefore,  we  must  here  unhesitatingly  follow  Matthew, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  two  Evangelists,  pass  immediately,  by  indefi- 
nite formulas,  from  the  above  comparisons  to  other  events,  (Comp. 
Mark  ii.  23  ;  Lute  ii.  1.)  It  must  indeed  appear  strange  that  Mat- 
thew should  describe,  in  a  manner  bo  little  graphic,  the  very  events 
which  occurred  immediately  after  his  calling,  and  in  his  own  imme- 
diate presence  ;  while  bdth  Mark  and  Luke  present  them  in  a  form 
BO  striking  and  picturesque.  True,  the  features  which  they  add  to 
the  narrative  are,  as  usual,  to  some  extent,  unessential ;  for  in- 
stance, the  name  of  the  ruler,  the  age  of  the  damsel,  the  eircum- 
Btance  of  the  woman  suffering  from  the  issue  of  blood  ] 
sought  aid  from  physicians.  But  there  are  other  traits  n 
tial  to  the  narrative,  as,  for  instance,  the  sending  of  n 
inform  Jairus  of  the  death  of  his  child,  and  the  notice  that  i 
perceived  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.  We  can,  therefore,  even 
here,  not  mistake  the  fact  that  Matthew  wi'ites  without  precision, 
and  apparently  not  as  an  eye-witness  ;  the  question  only  is,  whether 
this  fact  entitles  us  to  infer  that  Matthew  is  not  the  author  of  the 
gospel.  All  that  can  with  safety  be  drawn  trom  this  circumstance, 
is  a  want  of  clearness  and  liveliness  in  his  narrative,  and  a  limited 
power  of  conceiving  external  circumstances.  But  all  this  may  very 
well  consort  with  the  character  of  an  apostle,  for  whom  not  genius, 
but  spirituality  of  mind  is  requisite.  Matthew,  moreover,  did  not 
lay  himself  out  specially  to  notice  extraneous  circumstances,  as 
did  Mark.  Finally  in  both  the  narratives  contained  in  this 
section,  our  Redeemer  again  appears  as  a  messenger  from  heaven, 
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such  as  mankind,  in  their  most  secret  longings,  eigii  for  aa  their 
ideal.  With  the  holiest,  purest  purposes  of  love,  lie  combines  a 
fulness  of  divine  energy  which,  in  a  life-giving  stream  is  poured  out 
over  the  moral  wastes  through  which  ho  passes.  Raised  ahove  all 
miseries  and  necessities,  he  does  not  withdraw  from  them,  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  he  lovingly  descends  into  the  depths  of  wretchedness, 
swallows  up  for  ever  death  and  sin,  and  wipes  away  the  tears  from 
the  faces  of  the  poor.  (Isaiah  sxv,  8.)  Such  a  Saviour  the  Pro- 
phets had  prayed  for  with  ardent  desire,  and,  with  confident  hope, 
had  promieed  at  the  command  of  the  Spirit ;— and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  see  him  rule  thus,  God  and  man  at  the  same  time — in- 
comparable, and  attracting  to  himself,  with  a  magic  power,  aU.  hearts 
susceptible  of  noble  impressions.  He  is  truly  the  Saviour  of  hie 
body— the  church  1     (Eph.  v.  23.) 

Matthew,  ix.  18,  brings  what  follows  into  direct  connexion  with 
what  precedes  by  the  words  ravTa  airov  XaXovvTog  avrolg,  while  he 
was  -  speaking  to  them  these  things.  ("Apj^wv  is  here  =  apxav  ttj^ 
oiwaywy^f  [Luke  viii.  41],  or  dpxnTvvayuryog  [Mark  v.  22],  i.  e., 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  who  presided  over  the  meetings,  etti 
nijssri. — Instead  of  daeXSuv,  no  doubt  rf?  eAffuv  must  be  read,  as  Mat- 
thew frequently  u  f  ig  [viii.  19  ;  xvi.  14  ;  xviii.  28  ;  xix. 
16],  according  t  th  nal  y  of  the  Hebrew  term  -ths  and  the 
Aram,  term  ih. — TJ  nam  Idupog  is  =  i^t*;,  Numb,  xxxii  41 ; 
Deut.  iii.  14.)  A  In  t  Matthew,  Jairas,  at  the  outset,  de- 
clares the  damsel  1  ly  1  1 ,  while  according  to  Luke  and  Mark, 
this  announcement  is  made  bj  messengers  at  a  later  period.  But, 
precisely  because  Matthew  wished  to  omit  this  circumstance,  he  was 
ctbliged  at  once  to  bring  forward  the  event  as  completed :  the  child  waa 
dying  when  her  father  hastened  to  Jesus  to  seek  for  aid.  Others  think 
that  experiments  were  still  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
her  ;  in  which  case,  the  message  of  the  servants  would  refer  to  the 
futility  of  these  attempts.  Luke  viii.  42,  observes  incidentally,  that 
the  child  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  only  daughter  of  the 
ruler.    (Movoyev^f  is  to  be  understood  as  in  Luke  vii.  12.) 

Ver.  19. — The  disciples  went  with  our  Lord,  who  obeyed  the  call 
of  the  agonized  father,  and  both  Mark  and  Luke  depict  the  scene, 
by  stating  that  a  crowd  of  people  followed  and  thronged  Jesus 
(Mark  v.  24,  avvidXiPov ;  Luke  viii.  42,  awi-rTviyov.)  Rudeness,  cu- 
riosity, and  Idnd-heartedness,  were  mixed  together  in  the  motley 
crowd  ;  Jesus  bore  with  them  all. 

Ver.  20.— There  now  pressed  forward  a  woman  diseased  with  an 
issue  of  blood  ;  she  had  suffered  for  twelve  years,  had  employed 
physicians  and  human  aid,  but  all  in  vain ;  her  disease  had  even 
rendered  her  poor.  (The  term  Sanavdi^i  of  Mark  is  =  -npoaavaXiaioi) 
of  Luke,  and  signifies  "to  expend,"  with  the  accessory  notion  of 
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T  in  vaiu."  Bio^  [Luke  viii.  43]  =  opes,  fnctfJfattS,  means 
of  Uving,  as  in  Luke  xv.  12,  30  ;  xxi.  4.)  She  appears  ai  one  utterly 
destitute  of  comfort,  and  of  hope  from  human  aid,  m  her  extreme 
distreaa.  The  faith  of  the  woman  waa  great,  but  ytt  she  imigmed 
■that,  at  all  eventa,  ahe  recLuired  an  actual  touch  m  Didei  to  be 
healed  ;  she  came  behind  Jeaus  that  ahe  might  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment.  Unlike  that  centurion  so  strong  m  the  faith  (Matt 
Tlii.  8),  ahe  didnot  know  that  the  power  of  Jesus  v-aa  eftcicinua 
even  afar  of  ■  Palse  modeaty  also  may,  perhaps,  hive  prevented  the 
sufferer  from  discloeing  herself  to  Jesua  ;  she  hoj  ed  to  ohtiin  aid 
though  she  wero  only  to  touch  his.  garment.  She  evidently  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  a  sacied  atmosphere  encircling  the  heavenly  viai- 
tent,  into  which  ahe  muat  strive  to  enter.  The  gannent  she  con- 
sidered to  be  the  conductor  of  the  power.  (Comp.  Matt.  xiv.  36.) 
It  is  not  Kkely  that  the  notione  of  the  woman  were  free  from  a  ma- 
terialistic view  of  the  miracnloua  power  of  Jesus ;  but,  happily, 
she  waa  to  be  cured,  not  by  the  imaginations  of  her  head,  but 
by  the  faith  of  her  heart ;  and  this  was  ardent,  and  well  pleasing  to 
the  Lord.  (J^pdoTreSm'  ■■=  na-'a,  Numb.  xv.  38 ;  Deut.  xxii.  12.) 
(Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matt,  xxiii.  5.)  Mark  and  Luke  alone  de- 
scribe explicitly  the  effect  of  this  believing  touch,  and  that  which 
■was  consequent  upon  it.  Mark  v.  29,  makes  use  of  the  significant 
expression  i^pdvdri  ^  -nriytj  tov  a^arof,  the  fountain  of  hlood  was 
dried  up,  to  signify  a  radical  cure  of  the  deep-rooted  disease  ;  and 
adds,  t^yvo)  t<^  aiifian,  she  perceived  in  her  body,  to  shew  that  she 
experiened  a  peculiar  bodily  sensation  which  gave  bet  the  convic- 
tion that  the  malady  ■was  removed.  '(Mdon^  sc.  tov  Geov;  eomp.  2 
Maccah,  ix,  11.  Every  disease  is,  rightly  understood,  the  conse- 
quence of  sin,  and  hence,  also,  a  punishment  of  God,  which  is  in- 
tended to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  sin.  Comp.  the  commentary  on 
Matt.  ix.  2.)  But  -with  this,  both  the  Evangelists  connect  an  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  Jesus  towards  the  healed  woman,  which  is 
altogether  peculiar.  Mark  v.  30,  observes  that  Jesus  had  perceived 
that  virtue  had  goneout  of  him  ;  Lulie  viii  46,  adds  an  explan^ 
tioo  that  Jesus  himself  uttered  the  words,  Eyvuv  dvvofuv  i^eXdovaav 
djT'  ^/wv.  The  disciples,  in  their  want  of  spiritual  discernment, 
imagined  that  the  question  of  Jesus  wa«  occasioned  by  the  preaaure 
of  the  people,  and  wondered  at  the  conduct  of  Chriat,  hut  he  looked 
around  him  with  a  searching  eye  {mpiepXimTo,  Mark  v.  32),  and  the 
woman,  feeling  that  ahe  was  discovered,  approached  and  confessed, 
61  flv  ahriav  ^aro  airmi,  for  what  came,  ect,  and  did  so  before  all 
the  people,  as  Luke  ver.  47,  very  significantly  adds.  "What  atrikes 
as  in  this  description  is,  that  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  expression  6vva;ug 
i^eXBovaa  dn'  ijiov,  power  going  from,  etc.  From  this,  the  notion  im- 
perceptibly begins  to  arise,  that  the  power  haa  wrought  by  a  process 
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mvoluntary  on  the  part  of  Christ — a  supposition  unsuited  to  ihe 
transaction.  The  words  in  themselves,  however,  evidently  do  not 
imply  that  the  virtue  emanated  from  Christ  involuntarily ;  but 
we  can  have  as  little  hesitation  in  admitting  that  virtue  really  pro^ 
deeded  from  Christ,  as  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  that 
the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  I'ather  and  the  Son,  and  is  poured 
out  into  the  hearts  of  behevers.  The  fulness  of  spiritual  life  which 
our  Eedeemer  had  in  himself,  manifested  itself,  as  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  Spirit  to  do,  in  its  creative  and  curative  character ;  and  that: 
is  expressed  in  the  words  ^vvajuf  l^Spxerai,  potver  goeth  forth,  as  the 
radiance  of  fire  beams  forth  light  and  warmth.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  this  significant  mode  of  expression  contrasts 
strikingly  with  that  empty  view,  according  to  which  Jesus  issaid  to 
have  cured  and  operated  without  the  pouring  forth  of  virtue.  But 
the  view  that  the  efficacious  working  of  Christ  took  place,  in  this 
case,  involuntarily,  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  question,  "  Who 
has  touched  me  ?"  when  connected  with  the  passage,  "  I  felt  that 
power  went  out  of  me."  If  Christ,  indeed,  did  not  know  thc^, 
and  whom  he  was  curing,  the  whole  transaction  appears  magical 
and  unworthy  of  the  Lord.  Each  of  Me  cures  must  be  considered 
as  an  action  of  which  he  was  conscious,  and  which  stood  in  close 
connexion  with  the  peraon  to  be  healed,  and  with  his  moral  con- 
dition. And  this  feature  will  become  apparent  even  in  the  case  be^ 
fore  us,  if  we  look  to  the  following  considerations  : — Her  moral  cure 
was  the  very  circumstance  which  induced  our  Lord  to  draw  her 
from  her  concealment  into  the  light,  for  he  had  recognized  her 
timid  faith,  and  did  not  wish  that  she  should  be  put  to  shame: 
Without  addressing  her,  he  compels  her  to  come  forward  spontanea 
ously,  and  to  overcome  the  false  modesty  which  had  prevented  her 
from  coming  freely  and  openly  before  our  Lord,  and  laying  her  n&J 
cessitous  case  before  him.  Though  even  her  secret  approach  to  the 
Lord  for  the  purpose  of  touching  his  garment,  undoubtedly  exhibits 
faith,  yet  her  mode  of  procedure  was  not  altogether  pure  and  single- 
minded  ;  fear  of  man,  and  false  timidity,  were  at  the  foundation  of 
it,  and  had,  as  yet,  to  be  overcome.  Now,  it  would  have  been  too 
hard  to  have  required  her,  before  her  cure,  to  speak  openly  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  Our  gracious  Lord,  therefore,  softened  the 
difBculty  by  making  this  demand  subsequent  to  the  cure,  and  this 
helped  her  along  the  narrow  way.  But  ftom  the  act  itself  he  could 
not  altogether  free  her,  as  it  was  subservient  to  her  spiritual  birth, 
and  to  the  new  life.     We  thus  gain  the  true  moral  standing-point, 

*  Hence  it  is  that  pasaagea  lika  Matt.  xiv.  36 ;  Mark  iiL  10,  vi.  66 ;  Luke  vi.  19,  ifl 
which  we  are  told  that  many  people  aupplieated  Jesua  to  be  permitted  to  touch  hia  gar- 
ment, and  that  tliey  were  healed,  offer  no  peculiar  difficulties,  because  the  cures  plaiidJt 
appear  to  be  actions  of  Lis  will. 
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and  perceive  in  Chriet  every  thing  well  considered  and  ordered  for 
roan's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  according  to  the  meaeure  of  his 
infinite  love.  Only  one  question  more  may  be  asked,  viz.,  whether  it 
was  not  substantially  an  untruth  to  ask,  "  Who  is  it  that  touched 
me  ?"  if  he  knew  that  it  was  she.  But  if  we  consider  that  Christ 
only  wished  to  bring  her  to  a  confession,  and  that  any  dissembling 
of  his  knowledge  of  her  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,  we  can  no  more 
find  in  this  a  sfcumbliag-block,  than  in  the  case  of  a  father  who 
should  put  to  the  entire  number  of  his  children  the  question — -Who 
has  done  this  ?  weU  knowing  the  guilty  one,  yet  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  free  confession  of  his  guilt.* 

Ver.  22. — After  this  victory  of  the  woman  over  her  old  nature,  it 
was  now  time  to  comfort  her,  and  to  foster  the  faith  which  had  at 
first  maniiested  itself  but  timidly.  In  the  process  of  healing,  the 
tb.e  power  of  Christ  appears  as  the  efficient  cause,  and  iho/aiih  of 
the  woman  as  the  essential  condition  ;  both  combined  to  complete 
the  work.  Our  Lord  gave  her  peace  not  in  words  only,  but  in  its 
substantial  spiritual  effects. 

Mark  and  Luke  continue  to  report  what  turn  the  events  took 
■whilst  Jesus  was  going  to  the  house  of  Jairus.  There  came  messen- 
gers {d-nb  ToiJ  dpxiowajbyyov  sc.  dovXoi)  announcing  the  death  of  the 
child  (compare  the  remarks  above  on  Matth.  ix.  18),  and  requesting 
that  Jesus  might  not  be  farther  troubled.  The  Redeemer  comforta 
the  trembUng  father,  wavering  in  his  faith,  and  arrives  at  length  at 
the  house.  Both  the  narrators  here  mention,  by  way  of  anticipa- 
tion, that  Christ  took  in  with  him  only  certain  persons.  Matthew, 
with  greater  care,  mentions  it  once  more  in  its  proper  place,  in  the 
40th  verse. 

Ver.  23. — According  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  rapidly 
hastened  on  their  funerals,  Jesus  already  found  funeral  music  (aikij- 
rat),  and  howling  (Mark  has  (J/loAa^eiT),  and  wailing  {li&nreaQai^  pec- 
fus  planffere  =  lugere)  people  before  the  house.  The  Redeemer  in- 
terrupted their  noise  with  the  words,  ovk  dmOave  rb  icopaaiov,  the 
maiden  is  not  dead,  without  giving  heed  to  their  mocking.  This 
declaration  of  Christ  is  so  simple  and  plain,  that  no  one  ought  ever 
to  have  tampered  with  it-f 

•  Aeoording  to  Euseb.  H,  E.  viii.  18,  there  was  set  up  in  Caisarea  Panoas,  east  in 
bronze,  the  statue  of  Christ,  with  the  woman  suffering  from  the  issuo  of  Wood,  in  tho  act 
of  toacliing  his  garment.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  voracity  of  this  narrative,  in- 
aamueh  as  tho  fiiot  ia,  in  itself,  aijythiag  bat  improbalile. 

f  Christ  win  not  have  the  raisiag  of  the  dead,  m  such,  to  be  openly  and  immediately 
fenown,  and  thus  hia  reputation  with  the  unconverted  nraltitudo  inoreaaed.  (Comp.  Mark 
y.  23;  Luke  viii.  66);  hence  he  speaks  to  the  mass  of  mourning  w 
(he  enigmatical  words,  "  the  child  sleopoth,  she  is  not  dead."  The  less  disoernmg  an 
the  crowd  would  misunderstand  his  language,  and  suppose  that  he  had  performed  n 
n  from  the  dead,  but  a  miraculous  euro ;  yet  was  the  child  si 
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The  miracles  of  our  Lord  need  no  adjuncts  from  human  hands  ; 
the  very  absence  of  ostentation  adds  to  their  grandeur.  The  addi- 
tion, "but  sleepeth,"  does  not  permit  us  to  understand  the  first  es- 
pression,  as  if  it  meant  "  she  is  not  dead,  because  I  have  the  inten- 
tion of  raising  her,  or,  inasmuch  as  what  I  intend  to  do  must  be 
regarded  as  already  accomplished."  The  contrast,  "  she  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth,"  which  all  the  three  Evangelists  repeat  vet-hatim,  ad- 
mits of  no  prevarication.  We  have  here,  conseq^uently,  no  raising 
from  the  dead  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  likely  that  the 
child  was  in  a  deep  trance  ;*  hut  viewed  even  in  this  light,  the  act 
performed  byour  Lord  is  not  less  significant.  He  presents  himself, 
in  such  a  plain  declaration,  in  the  purest  moral  grandeur.  The  real 
moment  of  death,  which  man  can  never  ascertain,  is  perfectly  known 
to  Jesus  ;  and  of  this  he  declares  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  but 
the  very  cncumstance  that  he  knew  this — that  he  knew  it  before  he 
came — tha^t  he  knew  how  to  fix  the  time  and  circumstances — all 
these  constitute  the  miraculous  part  of  this  act;  What  was  un- 
known to  aU  of  them  (Luke  viii.  58  has  the  words  dSdreg  5t*  dnsda- 
vev,  knowing  that  she  was  dead,  because  they  had  tried  every  means 
to  restore  her)  he  knew,  without  having  even  seen  the  child  ;  and 
he  openly  declared  what  ho  knew,  and  produced  thereby  life  and 
iaith.  His  miracle  was  not  diminished,  by  this  open  declaration,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  present,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  great 
and  glorious.  (Mark  v.  42  ;  Luke  xiii.  56.)  Having  here  again  in 
view  the  moral  impression,  Jesus  collected  from  among  the  rude 
mass  (who  are  as  prone  to  mockery  as  to  stupid  amazement)  a  small 
number  of  susceptible  souls  ;  to  them  he  permitted  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  beholding  the  returning  life  of  the  damsel,  in  all  its 
manifestations,  in  order  that  thereby  they  might  be  excited  to  solemn 
and  sacred  thankfulness  to  God,     This  impression,  however,  our 


ihat  they  laughefl  Jesua  to  acorn,  andit  was  at  moat  not  until  after  they  saw  the  child 
liviag  and  healed  iliat  they  could  beoome  doubtilil  wliother  the  death  had  been  a  real  or 
only  apparent  one.  The  enlightened  muat  have  recognized  in  the  words  of  Jesu3  the 
meaning  that /or  Mm  oMfiispuMwr  death  was  but  a  sleep,  and  that  for  these  moumitig 
women  there  is  at  hand  no  dead  body  to  be  the  object  of  their  wailings,  but  a  sleepmg 
child,  that  is  on  the  point  of  being  awakened.~-[B.  That  Bbrard  is  right  as  co  the  ftct 
I  cannot  doubt  His  oorreotness  in  esai^cning  the  cause  of  the  Saviour's  language,  ia  more 
.questionable.  It  Beema  clear  that  the  Eyangelista  intend  to  describe  a  raising  from  the 
dead ;  and  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  inlerpreted  accnrMng  to  his  ordinary  modes  of  speech, 
interpose  no  difficulty  to  this  view.  Stciotly  speaking,  ahe  was  dead,  but  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  the  TesiUt  ahe  was  only  asleep.  There  wsa  one  present  to  whom  her  death  was 
the  same  aa  the  state  of  sleep,  and  thia  ia  expressed  ia  the  Saviour's  sharp  and  terse  man- 
ner hy  the  language,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  aleepeth." — [E. 

•  Physicians  distiuguiah  syncope  from  asphyxia ;  by  the  latter  Uiey  understand  th.e 
Bospenaion  of  all  the  vital  ftinctions ;  and  it  is  this  which  muat  here  be  supposed.  The 
Matory  of  Entjohns  (Acta  xx.  7,  seq,)  is  quite  aimUar  to  this.  Of  the  youth  mentioned 
Panlsaya,  r/iivx!)  alirov  iv  airip  toriv,  which  words  explain  the  expressions  iiriaTpe^e  rd 
irvsUpa  in  our  narrative  (Luke  viJL  65.) 
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LoiCd  commanded  them  to  conceal  ia  tlie  depths  of  their  souls,  lest, 
by  their  busy  talkativeness,  they  should  immediately  destroy  again 
the  Blight  spark  of  life  which  was  but  just  enldndled.  (Mark  v.  43  ; 
Luke  viii.  56.  Comp.  also  the  remarks  on  Matth.  viii.  4.)  Mark 
with  still  greater  care,  reports  what  happened  m  presence  of  the 
parents,  and  of  Peter,  John,  and  James.  (Concerning  the  presence, 
on  many  occasions,  of  these  three  apostles  only,  compare  the  re- 
mark on  Matth.  x.  2.)  Jesus  seized  the  hand  of  the  damsel  and 
called,  ■'s^p  »ri>>!5i;.  (The  substantive  is  the  Syriac  form  of  n^is,  which 
properly  signifies  "  lamb,"  but  is  freq^uently  used  of  children  also.) 
It  may  be  best  to  consider  here  the  call  of  Christ,  his  life-giving 
word,  as  the  means  of  resascitation.  Ifot  the  slightest  mention  ia 
made  of  the  application  of  any  other  means,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  such  were  used,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible that  such  should  have  been  employed,  inasmuch  as  ,  Jesus, 
upon  other  occasions,  makes  use  of  such  means.  (Comp.  the  remarks 
on  Mark  vii.  23.)  But  just  because  everything  is  recorded  in  a  plain 
and  straight-forward  manner,  and  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  as  natural 
to  suppose  that,  where  no  such  thing  is  spoken  of,  it  did  not  take 
place.  Christ  and  the  apostles,  who  were  free  from  all  charlatanry, 
represent  the  most  wonderful  occurrences  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest manner  ;  and  as  our  Lord,  after  having  fed  thousands  with  a 
few  loaves,  yet,  in  strict  accordance  with  human  nature,  gives  orders 
to  gather  carefully  the  fragments  that  remained  ;  so  also  he,  who 
himself  is  the  life,  and  who  hereafter  shall  awaken  all  the  dead  by 
his  voice  (John  v.  25),  orders  that  the  little  child,  whom  he  had 
awakened  from  her  trance,  and  whom  he  declares  not  to  have  been 
dead,  should  be  supplied  with  food.  (Mark  v.  43  ;  Luke  viii.  55.) 
He  thus  permits  everything  to  go  on  in  a  natural  and  simple  way, 
and  manifests  thereby  a  truth  of  the  inner  hfe  which  forms,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  true  foil  to  his  great  actions. 


§  14.  Healing  of  Two  Blind  Men  anp  op  a  Dumb  Man. 

(Matth.  is.  21-34.) 

Matthew  alone  relates  that,  during  the  time  which  Jesus  spent 
in  his  house,  he  healed  therein  two  blind  men,  and  a  dumb  man. 
The  words,  ai'TSn'  Sh  k^epxa^hiw  ISov  k.  t.  1,,  and  as  they  came  out, 
etc.  (ver,  32),  coimect  unmediately  the  healing  of  the  dumb  man 
with  that  of  the  blind  men.  The  similar  narrative  in  Matthew,  xt 
22,  seq.,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  different  event.  The  ac- 
cusation of  the  Pharisees,  i^  r^  apxovn  rCiv  Satitoviwv  itcjiaXXsi  t^  . 
Sainovia,  he  casteth  out  devils  by  the  prince,  etc.,  will,  when  that  pas- 
sage is  under  consideration,  be  subjected  to  more  special  inquiry. 
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As  ilie  narratives  of  the  two  cures  here  effected  offer  no  difficulty 
which  are  not  solved  by  the  remarks  previously  made,  one  circum- 
BtanG8  only  need  he  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  ku^o^  Saiiiovi^6iJ,svoc, 
dumb  demonaic,  veree  32,  must  be  distinguished  from  a  dumb  man 
suffering  from  organic  imperfection.  The  former  is  dumb  through 
demoniacal  influence.  This,  no  doubt,  must  have  assumed  the  form 
of  a  kind  of  mania,  which  must  not,  however,  be  viewed  ^  imagi- 
nary, but  as  the  consequence  of  the  agency  of  hostile  powers.  Their 
being  overcome  by  the  light-giving  power  of  the  Redeemer,  restores 
in  the  sufferer  the  right  psychical  and  physical  relations.  This 
scriptural  mode  of  viewing  things,  which  ascribes  real  effects  to  real 
causes,  and  which,  specially,  never  admits  psychical  phenomena 
without  spiritual  or  demoniacal  influence,  appears  equally  simple 
and  profound. 


§  15.  The  Sending  Forth  of  the  Apostles. 

(Mattb.  br,  36  ;  i.  42  ;  Mark  tL  7-11 ;  Luke  ix.  1-5.) 

After  having  represented  Jesus  in  chapters  viii.,  ix.  as  a  ii 
of  miracles,  Matthew  gives,  in  chap.  x.  a  series  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, put  together  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  He  opens  it  by  a  transition,  expressed  in  general  terms, 
such  as  we  have  already  met  with  in  Matthew  iv.  23,  et  seq.  He 
remarks  that  Jesus  went  about  teaching  and  healing.  We  And  in 
this  passage  no  limitation  to  Galilee,  The  words  of  Matthew  are, 
on  the  contrary,  so  general,  that  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not'at  all  in- 
tend to  fix  the  localities.  But  then  the  Evangelist  sets  forth  how 
the  immediate  perception  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  our 
Redeemer  obtained  in  his  wanderings,  ejtcited  in  him  the  most  heart- 
felt compassion  for  the  miserable  situation  of  the  people  of  God  ; 
and  it  was  this  which  formed  the  motive  for  his  sending  forth  of  the 
disciples.  (Concerning  anXayx"^?^'^^'-'  compare  the  remarks  on 
Liike  i.  78.  Its  real  and  primary  meaning  is  maternal  comp^sion 
for  the  helpless  child.  Instead  of  the  more  common  word  hXeXvfisvot 
— iKXvefidai,  used  of  the  fitihng  and  exhaustion  of  all  strength,  Gal. 
vi.  9,  Heb.  xii.  S,  the  less  frequently  used  expression  ianvXidvot 
should,  no  doubt,  be.  received  in  the  text,  as  is  done  by  Oriesbach: 
"  Worn  out  by  the  cares  of  life,  and  scattered  \i(tf>iiijihoi\  by  wolves 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd."  Concerning  this  figure,  compare 
the  remwks  on  John  x.  3,  et  seq.)  The  general  idea  connected  with 
this,  b  iiiv  ^spccfibg  noXvg  K.  r.  X.,  the  harvest  indeed,  etc.,  stands  in 
Luke,  X.  2,  in  a  more  close  and  definite  connexion,  as  spolien  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  for  which 
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reason  we  refer  to  our  remarks  on  that  passage.  Matthew  intro- 
duces it  here,  only  because  it  indicates  the  prevailing  disposition  of 
the  Saviour's  soul ;  from  this  proceeded  the  sending  forth  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  which  stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  it. 
The  thought  indicates  the  character  of  the  time  and  of  the 
people  ;  their  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  divine  doctiines ; 
and  their  need  of  such  teachers,  as  could  effectually  supply  their 
true  wants. 

The  body  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  here  evidently  assumed  aa 
already  existing ;  of  its  formation  the  Evangehst  reports  as  Kttle  as 
of  the  calling  of  the  individuals  singly,  if  we  except  the  fragmentary 
notices  in  chap.  iv.  18,  et  seq.  Mark  and  Luke  appear  here  lite- 
wise  more  exact  in  their  statements.  They  connect  with  the  list  of 
the  apostles,  the  remark  that  Christ  had  expressly  chosen  and  in- 
stalled them  as  a  body.  (Mark  iii,  14,  ««*  E-nolrias  S66sKa,  tva  Siai  y.er' 
avTov.  Luke  (vi.  13)  is  yet  more  definite,  ^poaajtomjoe  roi)^  fiaBrfTag 
avTov,  Kol  iKXe^dfiSvog  d^^'  airruv  ddiSEKa,  o5f  Koi.  dnoaroXovg'^  tl>v6fia<7e), 
Luke  gives  prominence  only  to  the  signiflcancy  of  their  installation. 
He  remarks,  chap.  vi.  12,  "he  went  forth  into  the  mountain  to  pray, 
and  spent  the  night  in  prayer  to  God"  \i^)Ssv  (&  lijaov^)  eZf  to  5pog 
TTpoaEv^aadai,  koI  ^v  diavvnTepsvav  iv  r^  -rrpoaevx^  rov  6eou],  It  would 
appear  then  that  our  Redeemer  prepared  himself  by  a  night  spent 
in  prayer,  and  in  the  morning  installed  the  twelve  apostles.  If  we 
consider  that,  in  the  election  of  this  body  of  men,  kf  whose  hearts 
the  first  germs  of  truth  were  to  be  deposited,  everything  depended 
upon  a  right  selection  of  persona,  we  shall  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  moment.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  the  foundationrstone 
of  the  church  was  laid.  The  twelve  apostles,  as  the  representatives 
of  spiritual  Israel,!  ^^^  *''  fo™i  among  themselves  a  complete 
unity ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  in  their  fundamental  disposi- 
tions they  should  mutually  supplement  each  other,  and  carry  within 
themselves  the  germ  of  all  the  various  tendencies  which  on  a  larger 
scale  afterwards  manifested  themselves  in  the  church.  '  It  is  only 
as  a  discemer  of  hearts  (John  ii.  25)  that  the  Lord  was  enabled  to 
establish  such  a  band  of  closely  united  spirits,  who  were  to  stand  as 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  spiritual  creation  which  was  to  be 
called  into  existence.  In  himself,  everything  was  united  in  a  holy 
unity ;  but,  as  the  ray  divides  itself  into  its  colours,  so  that  one 
light  which  beamed  forth  from  Christ  fell,  in  variously  modified 

•  The  term  iiroaTuAof  appears  here  as  a  renl  official  title  of  the  twelve,  (Con- 
cerning tlia  relatioa  of  this  term  to  simQar  expressions,  compare  the  commeat.  on  1  Cor. 
lii.38.) 

I  This  ia  figuratively  repreBented  in  Rev.  xsi.  14,  The  twelve  apostles,  as  distinct 
fVom  Paul,  seem  liliewise  to  have  had  a  special  reference  lo  Israel  after  the  flesh.  (Com- 
pare the  romarks  on  Matth.  i.  6,  6,  and  the  Introduction  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul.) 
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splendour,  upon  the  hearts  of  his  twelve  apostles.  Thus  alone  waa 
it  possible,  that,  through  this  medium,  not  only  a  few  men,  but  all, 
according  to  their  wants  and  dispositions',  might  be  ec[ually  satisfied 
by  the  Gospel,  A  striking  feature  in  this  election  of  the  twelve  is, 
that  JudM  Iscariot,®  the  betrayer  of  the  Lord,  was  admitted  into 
this  narrow  circle.  But  faith  perceives  even  in  this  a  wonderful, 
gracious  dispensation  of  our  Lord.  Evil  is  everywhere  entwined  and 
mixed  up  with  the  good,  that  it  may  he  overcome  hy  the  redeeming 
power  of  Christ.  As  in  paradise  there  was  a  serpent,  and  in 
the  ark  a  Ham  was  saved,  so  must  there  be  a  Judas  among  the 
twelve,  if  their  circle  was  truly  to  represent  Israel,  Not  that  he  was 
predestinated  to  evil — Scripture  knows  no  reprobatio  impiorum 
(compare  Eom.  ix.)— but  in  order  to  give  him  occasion  for  over- 
coming, hy  the  help  of  the  Lord,  the  evil  which  was  in  him.  True, 
the  unhappy  man,  as  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
was  to  become  the  instrument  of  our  Lord's  betrayal ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  Ms  destiny.  The  God  of  mercy  ordains  everywhere,  in 
the  present  order  of  things,  the  intermixture  of  good  and  evil,  that 
the  latter  may  be  overcome  hy  the  former ;  or,  if  it  will  not  he  over- 
come, to  consummate  the  good  by  collision  with  the  evU,  For  al- 
though Judas  brings  our  Lord  to  the  cross,  yet  hy  this  very  act  he 
aids  in  procuring  an  everlasting  redemption. 

Of  the  first  sending  forth  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  happened 
under  the  eye  of  the  Lord  himself,  both  Mark  (vi.  7-11)  and  Luke 
(ix.  1-6)  give  an  account,  but  without  communicating  so  detailed 
instructions  as  does  Matthew  in  chap,  x.t  In  this  discourse  (chap, 
X.)  Matthew  evidently  unites  various  elements,  Luke  narrates  in 
chap.  X.  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples,  on  which  subject 
Matthew  is  silent,  and  communicates,  on  this  occasion,  a  discourse 
of  Jesus  addressed  to  them.  This  discourse,  and  chap.  xi.  of  Luke, 
wherein  Christ  gives  special  admonitions  to  his  disciples,  contain 
many  elements  of  the  instructions  to  the  apostles,  communicated  by 
Matthew  in  chap.  x.  True,  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew  unsuitable 
to  the  occasion  ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  we  might  unhesitatingly 
assume  that  Jesus  had  thus  spoken ;  yet  it  is  not  probable,  since  in 
Luke  the  same  passages  stand  in  more  appropriate  connexion,  while 
in  Matthew,  the  connexion  of  the  separate  thoughts  is  often  but 
loose.  The  simplest  supposition  is  that  Matthew  intended  to  put 
together,  in  this  chapter,  the  principles  which  Jesus  impressed 

*  For  furtlier  remarks  on  Jnciaa  Iscariot  compare  the  commont  on  Matth.  xkvL  24, 
and  John  xiii.  21. 

f  Tlia  hjpotheais  raised  by  Dt.  Paulas  {in  Lis  Commentary,  toL  ii.,  p.  34),  that  Luke 
and  Mark  are  narrating  a  subseqnout  misaion  of  the  twelve  apoBlies,  has  originated  only 
from  the  attampt  to  bringtlie  separate  evangelical  narratives  into  a  c" 
point  of  time;  but  it  is  altogettiev  void  of  icitemal  probability. 
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upon  his  apostles,  at  different  times,  concemiag  their  relation  to  the 
world.  This  becomes  the  more  probaMe,  because  many  expressions 
occurring  in  the  instruction  (com.  specially  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
5.  23)  went  beyond  the  knowledge  which  the  apostles  had  at  the 
.time  when  they  were  sent  fnrth.  The  special  reference  of  the  in- 
struction to  the  impending  mission  of  the  twelve  has  assumed,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Evangelist,  a  general  character ;  so  that  in  this 
diacourBO  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  we  have  received  instruc- 
tions for  them  and  for  their  whole  apostolic  woilt,  nay,  for  all  the 
missionaries  of  all  times.  How  far  this  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  Matthew,  I  leave  undecided  ;'"  but  the  Spirit,  who  spote  through 
him,  haa  given  that  rich  fulness  to  hia  representation. 

Ver.  1. — Jesus  on  sending  out  the  twelve  apostles  by  two  and 
two  (Mark  vi  7),  for  their  mutual  assistance,  gives  to  them,  in  the 
first  place,  a  seal  of  their  official  authority,  viz.,  the  power  of  heal- 
-ing  (i^moia).  It  is  obvioue  that  the  communication  of  such  power 
of  heahng  could  only  be  by  a  communication  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Hence  we  find  in  this  passage  the  first  trace  of  a  communi- 
cation of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  dieciples,  which  is  increased  in 
John  XX.  22,  and  consummated  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  From 
-this  also  comes  the  relation  in  which  the  miraculous  cures  of  the 
apostles  stood  to  their  other  ministrations.  The  outward  work  of 
healing  was  the  most  subordinate  and  the  first ;  their  purely  spirit- 
ual labours  in  preaching  the  word  they  could  begin  only  after  the 
Pentecost.  So  also  the  Saviour  began  by  healing  the  body ;  hut 
afterward,  he  exercised  his  redeeming  power  by  healing  the  soul 
also.  It  is  therefore  no  great  loss  which  the  church  sustained,  if,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  the  gift  of  healing  departed  from  her ;  the 
higher  gift,  the  woi'd  by  which  souls  are  redeemed,  remained.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  such  communication  of  the  Spirit  to  others 
is  found  in  Numb.  xi.  17,  et  seq.,  where  it  is  related  how  Moses  laid 
upon  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  the  Spirit  which  rested  upon  him- 
rself.  This  is  by  no  means  a  view  of  the  Spirit  bordering  on  ma- 
terialism, but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  representation  of  him  in  his 
essential  nature.  As  G-od  is  love,  and,  as  being  love,  it  is  his  nature 
to. communicate  himself;  so  it  is  also  the  nature  of  the  Spirit,  as  a 
divine  substance,  to  communicate  himself  unee^ingly,  creating 
life,  and,  as  a  stream,  strengthening  and  refreshing  the  heart. 
A  Spirit  who  would  or  could  not  communicate  himself  would;  be  no 
spirit,  or  not  a  divine  spirit.  Now  Christ,  as  the  image  b^  the 
invisible  Father,  continually  pours  out  a  fulness  of  living  Spirit, 
but  communicates  to  every  one  according  to  his  wants  and  suscepti- 

*  Compare  oa  this  point  my  "Pestprogranun  uber  die  Aeahtheit  dea  Mat,"  Abtli. 
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bilities.  As  Jesus  had  purposely  not  chosen  any  noble  or  learned 
disciples,  but  those  who  were  poor  and  despised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  (1  Cor.  i.  27),  they  needed  all  the  more  a  divine  power  to 
guide  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  This  power,  how- 
ever, was  to  act,  pure  and  undisturbed,  through  theta,  as  pure 
organs  ;  and  the  less  their  minds  had  been  formed  by  human  influ- 
ences, the  more  they  were  fitted  to  become  such  instruments  of  Uie 
Spirit. 

Ver.  2.— Here  foUows  the  list  of  the  apostles,  which,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader,  we  present,  together  with  the  other  lists 
of  the  same  (as  given  in  Mark  iii  13,  et  seq.;  Luke  vi.  12,  et  secL.; 
and  Acts  i.  et  seq.),  in  the  form  of  a  comparative  table  : — 


LUKE,        ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


!  'AvSpia;, 
1  'laiijivii;. 


■  niTpor. 

3  'lucivfUf. 


2   'Al'lIpEOf. 


1   'ldl,6>l30C- 

i  'AvSpittf. 


T  MarBaloc. 


5  $i3,tJrirof. 


'  Bap8o?M/ia2i)C- 


8  'laxaffoc  'A;if  '  'IoKU(3or  'AA^,  '  'lilxalio;  •A^.  '  'I(!(fUJ?Df  'AA^ 

11  Si/iuv  6  Kav.  "  'Si/iav  6  Kai'.  "  'IfwSac  'Ia«.  "  'louciof  'Idn. 

H  'loiSa!  'IlTK.  "  'I<TOl!Qf  'IffK.  ■*  louc'of  'loK. 

The  arrangement  observed  jn  these  four  lists,  according  to  three 
classes,  is  so  similar,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  ac- 
cidental origin;®  and  yet  they  so  differ  from  each  other,  that  we 
are  prevented  from  referring  them  to  one  written  source.  Hence  it 
is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  each  Evangelist  arranged  them  ac- 
cording to  their  importance,  as  acknowledged  by  the  universal 
consent  of  the  church.  Those  who  were  less  known  and  influential 
had  the  last  place  ^signed  to  them  ;  those  who  were  best  known 
had  the  first.     Slight  modifications,  of  course  took  place  in  this  ar- 

*  All  agree  as  to  the  place  of  Peter,  Pliilp,  Jamea  the  son.  of  Alph^us,  and  Juclsa 
Isoariot ;  but  they  differ  aa  regards  the  places  of  those  betvreeii  the  above  namei  Tet 
the  classes  themseWes  remain  unchanged. 
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rangement — for  instance,  Matthew  and  Lube  place  together  the 
apostles  who  were  brothers,  in  con8ec[uence  of  which  Andrew  stands 
before  James  and  John  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Mark,  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  three  principal  apostles  are  placed  fore- 
most, Peter  being  at  the  head.  Among  those  who  were  nearly  equal 
in  importance,  as  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  and  Matthew — 
arbitrary  transpositions  take  place.  But  the  notion,  that  some  of 
the  apostles  were  of  greater  importance  than  others,  is  irresistibly 
forced  upon  us  by  the  evangelical  history — Peter,  James,  and  John, 
especially,  appear  pre-eminent  among  the  twelve.  On  several  impor- 
tant occasions,  Jesus  took  these  alone  into  his  intimate  companion- 
ship. (Besides  Mark  v.  37,  Luke  viii.  51,  comp.  also  Matth.  xvii,  1 
[Mark  ix.  2  ;  Luke  ix,  28];  Matth.  xxvi.  37  [Mark  xiv.  33],  and 
John  xxi.  19,  20,  where  Peter  and  John  only  were  taken.)  The 
disciples  thus  surrounded  the  Lord  in  gradually  expanding  circles. 
Nearest  to  him  stood  the  three,  then  followed  the  other  nine,  then 
the  seventy,  and  last  of  all  the  multitude  of  his  other  disciples. 
Yet,  undeniable  as  was  the  difference  amimg  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
this  does  not  imply  any  special  secret  doctrine  for  those  who  stood 
nearer  to  him.  The  mystery  of  Christ,  the  highest  and  simplest 
truth,  was  to  he  preached  from  the  house-tops.  Some,  however, 
apprehended  this  mystery  itself  far  more  profoundly  than  the  others, 
and  were  hence  better  fitted  to  move  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  Lord.  As  regards  the  apostles  individually,  Peter  is  put  at  the 
head  by  all  the  Evangehsts  ;  Matthew  calls  him  first,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  aecidcntai.  (For  particulars,  comp,  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  xvi.  18.)  Concerning  the  cognomen  n^rpof,  Peter,  comp, 
the  remarks  on  John  i  42. — Andrew  stands  much  in  the  back- 
ground throughout  the  gospel  history.  (^AvSpia^  =  ";i7S!*,  which 
may  he  derived  from  i-ia.)  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  appears  only 
in  connexion  with  the  two  coryphEei  of  the  apostles,  viz.  John 
and  Peter.*  According  to  Actb  xii.  2,  he  died  early  the  death  of  a 
martyr.  (Concerning  Philip,  comp.  the  remarks  on  John  i.  45 ;  he 
also  was  from  Bethsaida.  Bartholomew  (fa^n  -la  =  son  of  Ptolemy) 
seems  according  to  John  i.  46,  to  be  identical  with  Nathaniel  of 
Cana.  (John  xxi.  2.)  The  evangelical  history  is  silent  regarding  the 
latter  ;  Philip  ia  introduced  speaking,  in  John  xiv.  9. — Thomas, 
Boifm^,  aiiTi,  AttJiJftof.  Comp.  eonceming  him,  the  remarks  on  John 
XX.  24. — Matthew,  MaT9alog,  with  the  addition  6  TsXuvrjf;,  the  publi- 
can; this  addition  points  to  Matthew,  the  author  of  the  gospel,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  wanting  in  all  other  lists  of  the  apostles,  and  an 
addition  of  this  kind  is  made  to  no  other  name.t    It  was  only  the 


i  remark  nrJroportant ;  but  ia 
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author  himself  who  could,  with  propriety,  have  added  it ;  ui  hia 
mouth  it  was  a  recollection  of  the  undeserved  mercy  which 
had  beeu  bestowed  upon  him.  Concerning  the  various  personB 
called  Jamea,  compare  the  remarks  on  Matthew  xiii.  55,  and  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Epistle  of  James,  Simon,  with  'the  cognomen 
the  Canaanite  (6  KavaviTtjg),  is  described  in  a  maimer  not  to  be 
mistaken,  by  the  explanatory  cognomen  6  f);A6JT^f,  the  zealot,  which 
Luke  gives  him  in  his  Gospel,  as  well  aa  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apos- 
tles. (KavaviTi}^,  from  Rs^,  to  be  jealous.)  He  had,  no  doubt,  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Jewish  zealots,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  3,  9.)  His  demagogical  zeal,  hitherto  directed 
only  to  outward  things,  was  subsequently  directed  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  spiritual  freedom.  Greater  difficulties  present  them- 
Belves  respecting  the  person  of  Lebbeus,  whomMark  calls  Thaddeus. 
In  the  first  place,  the  reading  of  the  test  of  Matthew,  ia  doubtful. 
The  addition  f>  ^tuXTjQet^,  sumamed,  is  omitted  in  many  codices. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me,  indeed,  to  belong  to  Matthew,  who  in  no 
other  passage  makes  use  of  this  phrase  in  connexion  with  a  name. 
It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  crept  into  the  text  from  some  gloss; 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  margin,  the  very  probable  supposition  was  ex- 
pressed, that  the  Thaddeus  of  Mark  was  identical  with  the  Lebbeus 
of  Matthew.  Mill  supposed  that  this  addition  had  a  reference  to 
the  name  of  Matthew.  He  regarded  the  Lebbeus  =  Levi,  and 
hence  supposed  that  some  one  hai  mado  this  addition  in  order  to 
duect  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  Matthew  is  called  Levi  by 
both  Mark  and  Luke.  The  identity  of  the  names  cannot  however 
be  proved,  Ae/)/3aiof,  is  probably  derived  from  a^,  heart,  so  that  it 
signifies  cordatus.  Thaddeus  (eaddotoc),  is  perhaps  synonymous 
with  Theudas  (eevdag)  (see  Buxtor/,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  2565  ;  s.  v.  in 
mamma  =^  to  the  Hebrew  t'c).  Both  the  names  are  wanting  in 
Luke  (in  the  Gospel  as  weU  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles);  instead 
of  them  he  has  'Jov6ag  'taKwfiov,  Judas  {son)  of  James,  who  is  not 
mentioned  by  either  Matthew  or  Mark,  That  there  was  a  Judas 
(not  Iscariot)  among  the  twelve  apostles,  clearly  appears  from  John 
xiv,  22 ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  ia  the  same  person  as  this  Leb- 
beus or  Thaddeus.  The  ancient  church  at  a  very  early  period, 
adopted  this,  view.  (Sieron.  ad,  h,  1.  calls  him  triple-named, 
rpiuvvfiog.)  The  view  adopted  by  modem  commentators,  that  we 
ought  to  supply  after  'laxuipov,  of  James,  not  as  commonly  vloq,  son, 
but  ddsAi^?,  brother,  is  altogether  without  foundation.  This  Judas 
any  other  apostle  designated  after  tliis  worldly  calling  ?  Is  Peter  designated  the  fishei> 
man,  or  anything  of  Wiat  kind!  Moreover,  the  eipresaon  "publican"  has,  in  a  seo- 
ondary  senss,  an  opprobrious  signification,  as  appears  from  the  phrase  "publicans  and: 
tfiinera."  Such  a  eognomeii  only  Matthew  himself  could  assume.  Least  of  all  would 
aome  later  author  of  the  gospel  have  chosen  it,  as  it  would  have  been  the  iiiterest  of 
sQoh  au  one  to  extol  Matthew. 
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would  then  appear  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
which  forms  part  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  brother 
of  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  of  Simon  Zelotes  ;  and  all  these, 
the  a<JeA0o(  rov  Kvptov ; — a  view  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  refute 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  Matthew  xiii.  55  ;  John  vii  5,  and  in  the 
mtroductions  to  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude.  There  exists  no 
re^on  whatsoever  for  departing  from  the  common  mode  of  supply- 
ing the  ellipsis  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  must  consider  this  Judas, 
with  the  cognomen  Lebbens,  or  Tbaddeus,  to  be  a  different  person 
from  Judasj  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  The  passage  of  John  vii.  5, 
must  here  serve  as  a  clue  to  lead  us  to  the  truth  ;  for,  according  to 
this  passage,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  him,  and 
could,  therefore,  by  no  means,  have  been  in  the  number  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  Finally,  Judaa  Iscariot,  'lovdai;  'laicapiuTjj<;  ^=  w->n 
ni'iij,  a  man  of  Karioth.  (Josb.  xv.  25,)*  This  explanation  is  given 
also  in  several  MS8.  on  John  vi.  71 ;  xii.  4,  in  the  words  dnb  KapiiSrou. 
Other  derivations,  a^,  for  instance,  from  •\-^v,  falsehood,  lie,  are  ob- 
viously intended  to  convey  an  allusion  to  his  treacherous  deed ;  but 
in  this  very  circumstance,  the  pure  character  of  our  gospels  is  mani- 
fested, that  as  they  abstam  from  every  kind  of  laudatory  expression 
concerning  Christ  and  his  acts  and  discourses,  so,  in  Ijke  manner, 
they  avoid  all  reproachful  allusion  to  Judas.  The  only  remark 
which  they  make,  as  historians,  when  referring  to  the  name  of  Judas, 
is  5  -napadov^  a:br6v,  who  delivered  Mm  up.  "W  ith  this  single  exception, 
they  allow  the  stupendous  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus  to  speak  for 
themselves  ;  and  the  simple,  truthful  descriptions  ^nake  light  and 
shade  appear  in  the  most  striking  contrast.  And  thus,  viewing 
eveiythmg  in  its  purely  objective  light,  they  despise  all  paltry,  per- 
sonal censure, 

Ver.  5.— To  this  company  of  the  twelve  apostles,  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  now  directs  his  discourse.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  it  should  proceed  on  the  principles  of  Jewish  exclusiveness,  in- 
asmuch as  the  apostles  are  prohibited  from  going  to  the  Samaritans 
and  Grentiles.  Luke,  x.  1  has  not  this  limitation  in  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  to  the  Seventy ;  but  these  Seventy  appear  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  Gtentilo  world,  and  Luke  alone  gives  an  account 
of  them,  as  he  wrote  for  Q-entiles.  Jesus,  however,  never  comes  for- 
ward  as  a  destroyer  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Jewish  people, 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them  by  Grod  himself  (compare  the 
remarks  on  Matth.  xxi.  33)  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  them 
(Matth.  XV.  24),  and  confines  his  own  ministry,  on  the  whole,  to 
*  Ds  Weite,  agreeing  with  Lighlfoot,  has  agam  declared  in  favonr  of  the  derivation  of 
this  appellative  from  tbe  word  s'^'iinON,  "  a  leather  apron,"  or  sisoN,  "  strangling." 
The  ptirallel  paaaagea  in  John,  however,  aeem  to  be  altogetiier  opposed  to  thia  deriva- 
tion'; the  assertion  that  h^i-ii  «)'«  or  Ti^s-ip  could  cot  have  been  added  as  a  anc- 
nams  to  the  proper  name,  is  altogothoi'  destitultf  of  proof. 
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PaleBtine,  He^  indeed,  hints  at  a  time  at  whicli  this  exclusiveness 
■will  he  done  away  (John  x.  16) ;  but  he  mimetere,  in  the  meantime, 
among  Gentiles  and  Samaritans  only  occasionally,  -whensoever  their 
faith  constrained  him  to  do  80.  (Compare  Matth.  xv.  21,  sec[,,  and 
John  iv.)  We  cannot  suppose  that  in  this  Christ  was  accommoda- 
ting himself  merely  to  the  weakness  of  the  disciples  ;  hut  rather  to 
the  demands  of  the  times,  and  the  immediate  destination  of  the 
twelve.  The  G-ospel  was  first  to  he  offered  to  Israel  as  a  nation. 
Had  they  received  it,  the  prophecy  of  Micah  (iv,  1,  ff.)  would  have 
heen  immediately  fulfilled.  They  rejected  it,  and  it  was  only  at  a 
suhsequent  period  that  Paul  received  the  express  command  to 
lahour  for  the  G-entOe  world  (Acts  ix.  15) ;  and  when  the  Kedeemer 
departed  from  the  earth,  he  extended  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
twelve  also  to  all  nations  (Matth.  xxviii.  19).  But  it  was  necessary, 
first  of  all,  to  prepare,  in  the  nation  of  Israel,  a  hearth  to  receive 
the  sacred  fire,  and  to  keep  its  heat  in  a  state  of  concentration.  It 
was  only  after  the  Church  had  thus  been  safely  established  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  of  God,  and  after  the  unbelief  of  the  mass  had 
been  fuUy  manifested,  that  the  stream  of  life  was  poured  oat  over 
the  wide  Gentile  world. 

Ver.  6. — IIpo/3ara  aTroXbiXSra  are  here  used  in  the  sense  of  skeep 
who  have  gone  astray,  and  have  been  separated frojn  their  shepherd 
(compare  the  remarks  on  Luke  xv.  4)  ;  with  evident  reference  to 
Jeremiah  L  6  ■'*?¥  ";«  n'^ia''  l«s. 

.  Ver.  "7. — The  main  burden  of  their  preaching  is  to  he,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  (compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  iii. 
2  ;  iv.  17 ) ;  hut  in  the  fonn  used  by  John  the  Baptist.  (See 
Mark  vL  12,  they  preached  that  men  should  repent.)  The  dhec- 
tion  given  to  the  disciples,  and  their  special  object,  were  at  this, 
their  first  mission,  altogether  4ifferent  from  what  they  were  after  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  apostles  themselves,  as  yet, 
occupied  Old  Testament  ground,  and,  like  the  Baptist,  preached 
repentance,  and  baptized  with  water  (John  iv.  2)  ;  euhsecLuently, 
after  the  soil  had  heen  prepared  by  the  previous  preaching  of  repent- 
ance, they  proclaimed  the  remission  of  sins. 

Ver.  8.— With  this  is  connected  the  promise  of  miraculous  heal- 
ing, as  the  first  outward  manifestation  of  the  coming  redemption. 
(Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xi.  5.)  The  exhortation  "  freely 
give"  was  the  natural  result  of  circumstances.  The  disciples  might 
easily  have  heen  induced  to  receive  presents,  and  have  thus  been 
impereeptihly  led  to  regard  not  the  faith,  but  the  wealth  of  the  sick, 
thus  inflicting  injury  on  their  own  souls.  They  had  claims  only  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Very  considerable  critical  authorities  omit 
the  clause  "  raise  the  dead"  (I'SKpoi)?  ^etpert)  ;  others  place  it  after 
Xenpov^  BoSapt^ere,  cleanse  thel&pers,  and  this  shows  it  to  be  not  very 
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unlikely  a  marginal  gloaa.  Mill  and  J.  D.  Micliadis  therefore  con- 
sider it  a  subsecLuent  addition.  We  might  indeed  suppose  it  added 
to  honour  the  apostles.  But  as  no  instance  of  such  a  miracle  is  re- 
cordedj  this  very  fact  perhaps  accounts  better  for  the  omission  of  the 
clause.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  no  such  example  is 
given,  no  such  case  actually  occurred.) 

Ver.  9,  10. — This  endowment  with  spiritual  riches,  our  Lord 
follows  up  with  the  exhortation  to  go  forth  in  the  external  garb  of 
poverty.  But  the  remark  that  they  need  no  outward  preparation 
for  their  jom-ney,  is,  in  reality,  only  another  view  of  their  riches. 
By  going  forth  without  human  resources,  they  lived  upon  the  rich 
treasure  of  their  heavenly  Father,  The  correct  exposition  of  our 
passage  is  beet  obtained  from  a  comparison  with  Luke  xxii.  35-37. 
In  that  passage,  Jesus,  a  short  time  before  his  sufferings,  reminds 
the  apostles  of  that  rich  and  glorious  time  when  he  could  send  them 
forth  with  no  eaithly  equipment,  and.  remarks  that  the  times  were 
now  different  (as  these  were  the  days  in  which  the  bridegroom  would 
be  taken  from  them)— -thEt  now  every  one  must  prepare  himself  aa 
well  ae  he  could,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  leading 
thought,  therefore,  is  this  ;  wo  live  at  a  time  of  rich  blessings  (it  is 
the  hour  in  which  the  hght  is  in  the  ascendant,  contrasted  with 
,  Luke  ii.  53,  "  This  is  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  ;"  concerning' 
which  passage,  eomp.  the  Commentary),  when  no  human  prepara- 
tion is  required — "  love  will  guide  you,  love  will  provide  you  I" 
The  details  given  must  not  be  too  much  pressed,  but  must  be  taken 
in  all  the  freedom  in  which  the  apostles  themselves  received  them, 
Mark,  vi.  8,  permits  them  to  take  a  staff ;  but  the  two  other  Evan- 
gelists forbid  even  that  ;*  Matthew  forbids  also  even  the  sandals  ; 
Mark  permits  them.  It  is  a  mere  trifling  with  words  to  insist  here 
on  a  difference  between  vnoS-^fiaTa^  shoes,  and  aavSdXia,  sandals.  The 
words,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  hia  meat"  (Matth,  x.  10),  afford 
the  true  point  of  view.  The  Eedeemer,  who  had  himself  no  place 
where  to  lay  his  head,  puts  his  disciples  likewise  on  a  footing  of  pure 
faith  ;  ae  the  labourers  of  God,!  they  had  to  expect  from  him  what 
was  necessary  for  their  bodUy  wants  ;  for  the  exercise  and  proof  of 
their  faith  they  went  forth  without  any  such  careful  preparations  aa 
the  man  destitute  of  faith  makes,  and  must  make.  Some  of  the 
disciples  might  even  have  had  some  money  with  them ;  but  in  this 
they  would  not  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  Jesus, 

*  (>ate,  in  his  ooramentary  on  Matthaw,  voL  i,,  p.  519,  is  of  opinion  that  Jeaus  only 
forbade  them  to  tako  with  them  a  supply,  but  not  that  he  prohibited  the  taking  of  the 
Btaff  which  was  in  their  hands,  or  tha  ahoaa  which  wera  on  their  feet.  Tcryatj'aiige, 
certainly!  for  who  ever  oarriaa  wittf  him  asupply  of  sticks  on  a  Journey  I 

■(■  The  eijpression  ipyuTtic,  laiow,  ia  a  flgumtivo  one;  according  to  which  mankind 
flro  compared  to  avineyardcr  arable  field,  in  which  spiritual  labour  is  to  be  performed 
(Concerning  thig,  comp.  the  remarta  on  Matth.  xiii  1,  ssq.) 
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anless  they  had  taken  it  from  unbelief.  The  command  must  thus 
be  viewed  spiritually — in  its  relation  to  the  disposition  of  mind  and 
to  faith  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  has  its  eternal  truth,  applicable  to 
all  labourers  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  all  iimes  and  in  all  places. 
Yet  this  word  of  the  Lord  muet  never  be  viewed  without  its  neces- 
sary complement  from  Luke  xxii.  35,  secL. 

Ver.  11. — There  now  foUow  more  special  precepts  with  regard  to 
their  spiritual  ministry.  The  words  i^erdrjare  rig  d^iag,  inquire  who 
is  worthy,  must  not  be  referred  to  virtuous  and  noble  dispositions, 
but  to  the  poor  (Matth.  v.  3),  the  longmg,  the  needy  in  spirit 
(Matth.  ix.  12) ;  to  these  alone  could  the  proclamation  of  a  Ee- 
.deemer  be  an  evayyehov,  good  news.  [The  work  of  evangelization 
is  never  to  be  prosecuted  at  random.  It  should  seek  first  those  who 
are  in  some  degree  ripe  for  it,  and  spread  from  them  as  a  centre.] 
In  the  same  town  they  were  not  to  change  their  residence.  He  ex- 
horts them  to  strive  after  peace  and  quietness,  in  the  bustle  of  their 
travelling.  (In  Luke  x.  7,  the  same  idea  is  expressed,  with  an 
additional  remark ;  concerning  which,  see  the  comment,  on  that 
passage.) 

Ver.  12— The  apostles,  as  the  recipients  of  the  spiritual  powers 
which  our  Redeemer  possessed  without  measure  (John  iii.  34),  and 
had  communicated  to  them  according  to  their  capacities  for  receiv- 
ing them,  are  enjoined  to  communicate  their  gifts.  As  the  sun 
sheds  abroad  his  rays  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  so  they  also  shall 
bless  the  house  into  which  they  enter  ;  their  blessing  when  given  to 
the  impure,  will  return  to  them.  This  mode  of  expression  flows 
from  a  partially  material  conception  of  spiritual  influence  ;  like  the 
light,  it  pours  itself  forth,  and  returns  again  to  its  source  j*^  blessing 
and  intercession  are,  according,  to  this  view,  an  exhalation  and  in- 
halation of  the  Spirit.  These,  indeed,  are  figurative  expressions, 
but  they  embody  a  substantial  and  profound  mcaniag.  Led  by 
the  Spirit,  the  apostles  enter  into  a  house  and  say.  Peace  be 
to  this  house  (eip'^ivij  ra  oIkm  tojjt^)  (Luke  X.  5),  not  as  a  mere 
empty  phrase,  like  the  b^V  Bftifi  of  the  jews,  but  as  the  most  genu- 
ine expression  of  their  character  and  office.  The  blessing  remains 
where  it  finds  a  welcome  place  (i^|iof,  worthy,  is  again  to  be  under- 
stood, in  the  evangelical  sense,  of  all  those  who  are  in'want  of,  and 
long  for  salvation  and  mercy)  ;  where  it  finds  no  welcome,  it  returns 
to  those  who  pronounced  it,  as  to  its  living  source.  Hence  the  Spirit 
appears  as  that  which  is  hfe  itself,  having  its  fountains  from  which 
it  emanates  and  mto  which  it  returns,  if  it  does  not  find  a  place 
wherein  to  settle,  in  order  to  create  a  new  fountain.  (John  iv.  14 ; 
vii.38.) 

*  This  mode  ofviewing  is  rendered  Specially  pramineat,  in  the  repreaentationof  3:dpic 
and  wvetiio,  as  given  by  Jolin.    Oomp.  tlie  remarks  on  Jobii  vii.  38,  39. 
Vol.  1—26 
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Ver.  14, — Wherever  the  feeling  of  need,  and  the  longing  for  that 
which  is  divine  are  wanting,  thence  the  messenger  of  Christ  de- 
parts ;  he  comes  only  to  bring  to  the  sick  the  message  of  healing. 
The  shaking  off  the  dust  (LuTivdaauv  kovioqtov),  is  a  symbolical 
representation  of  total  and  utter  separation  and  renunciation. 
(Acts  xiii,  51 ;  xviii.  6.)  To  express  an  idea  by  means  of  action  is 
very  oomtoon  in  the  Old  as  well  as.  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  whole  of  the  East ;  this  mode  of  speech  is  more 
impressive  for  sensual  man  than  mere  words,  (Oomp.  the  remarks 
on  Matth,  xxvii,  24.) 

Ver.  15. — Sodom  and  G-omorrha  are  held  forth  as  the  symbols 
of  Grod's  justice  punishing  alienation  from  himself  The  greatness 
of  the  guilt  is  proportioned  to  the  clearness  and  purity  in  which  the 
heavenly  element  has  presented  itself  to  him  who  hardens  himself 
against  its  impressions.  He  who  turns  away  the  messengers  of 
Christ,  shews  himself  more  hardened  than  the  old  sinners  of  Sodom, 
because  they  represent  that  which  is  divine,  more  purely  than  did 
Lot  and  his  pious  contemporaries.  (Concerning  the  whole  idea  here 
hinted  at,  comp,  the  more  extended  remarks  on  Matth.  xi,  22,  24.) 

Ver.  16. — From  this  exhibition  of  the  lighter  side  of  the  apostles' 
ministry,  the  Saviour  turns  to  its  darker  side,  viz,,  their  relation  to 
the  enemies  of  his  kingdom.  As  the  wolf  is  the  symbol  of  cunning 
malice,  so  is  the  sheep  of  simple  purity ;  it  stands  defenceless 
against  the  wild  power  which  knows  no  restraint.  This  is  a  very 
significant  picture  of  the  position  of  every  follower  of  the  Lamb 
(Rev.  xiv.  4),  among  the'  perverse  race  of  the  children  of  this  world. 
Continuing  the  use  of  significant  animal  symbolisms,  the  Lord  ex- 
horts to  prudence — a  yirtue  specially  difficult  for  the  believer  to 
attain  ;  he  fears  the  character  of  the  old  serpent,  and  prefers  to  suf- 
fer rather  than  to  deceive.  In  the  TTspirrTepd,  dove,  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matth.  iii.  16),  purity  of  soul  is  expressed ; 
(dssQcuog  =  unmixed,  pure,  without  guile) ;  in  the  B^if,  serpent, 
(Gen,  iii.  1),  cunning  and  prudence,  (Jtp6vi[iog,  •^pdvi/aig,  de- 
rived from  ^Ece?,  signifies,  in  biblical  anthropology,  understand- 
ing, and  power  of  re^oning,  which  is  shewn  in  adapting  itself 
to  circumstances,)  (Comp,  the  remarks  on  Luke  i,  17.)  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  comfeine  this  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  guilelessncss  of 
the  dove  ;  but  the  very  command  of  Jesus  testifies  that  it  is  not 
impossible.  Vet,  in  the  course  of  Christian  development,  let  pru- 
dence suffer  rather  than  simplicity,  if  their  union  is  as  yet  unat- 
tained, 

Ver,  17,  18. — Their  impending  sufi'ering  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  is  now  more  definitely  brought  before  them.  The  Lord  in- 
timates that  their  life,  which  as  yet  moved  in  a  narrow  sphere, 
would  be   brought  out  into   the    puhlicity  of  the    great    world, 
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and  that  earthly  trihulations  of  all  kinds  await  the  preacher  of 
heavenly  peace.  (Comp.  the  remarts  on  Matth.  xxiv.  9.)  The 
awsdpia,  councils,  are  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  provincial  towns. 
(Oomp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  v.  21,  In  like  manner,  it  is  used  in 
Mark  xv.  9.)  The  discourse  ascends  from  the  minor  to  the  major. 
The  ^ystioveg,  governors  (comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxvii.  1),  are 
the  Roman  pro-consuls  ;  the  (iamXdf;,  Icings,  are  the  tetrarcha  (Acts 
xii.  1 ;  sxvi.  1.)  Concerning  the  words,  el^  [laprvpiov,  comp.  the  re- 
marks on  Matth.  viii.  4.  In  the  sufferings  which  the  children  of 
God  have  to  experience  from  the  world  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  their 
true  character — that  of  sufFering  and  self-sacrificing  love — will  make 
itself  manifest. 

Yer.  19,  20. — As  a  consolation  in  the  prospect  of  such  sufferings, 
our  Lord  promisee  them  special  help  from  above.  The  disciples, 
inexperienced  and  unskilled  in  speaking,  are  directed  to  the  spirit 
of  all  wisdom.  The  words,  fi^  [iepifiv^ariTe,  Tfwf  tj  ri  XaXrfCrfe,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  exclude  all  human  calculation, 
and  refer  the  disciples  to  a  higher  principle,  to  the  Spirit  from  above. 
The  idea  that  it  is  a  gift  of  Q-od  to  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in 
season,  is  expressed  in  Isaiah  1.  4,  (Comp,  the  remarks  on  Luke 
xxi.  15.)  This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  use  of  the  natural 
powers — these  are  rather  to  be  sanctified  by  this  Spirit.  The  word 
tiepiftv^v,  take  thought,  must  therefore  refer  to  the  anxious  coHectiug 
of  one's  own  strength,  as  is  done  by  the  unbelieving  natural  man, 
who  is  ignorant  of  any  higher  source  of  fife  and  power.  Such  a  reli- 
ance on  a  higher  power,  however,  would  be  fanaticism,  if,  first,  the 
conditions  of  help  from  above,  viz.,  repentance  and  true  faith,  were 
wanting,  and  if,  secondly,  impurity  should  design  to  apply  it 
to  wicked  purposes.  To  confirm  them  in  the  conviction  of  such 
help  from  above,  Jesus  adds  :  Jor  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  etc.  Indi- 
vidual characters  thus  disappear  altogether  in  the  great  struggle 
between  light  and  darkness ;  God's  cause  is  at  stake,  and  that  is 
pleaded  by  his  Spirit  in  those  instruments  which  he  consecrates  to 
himself.  By  views  like  these,  the  individual  gains  an  invincible 
power,  inasmuch  as  he  is  taken  from  his  isolation,  and  recognizes 
himself  as  the  member  of  a  great  invincible  community.  The 
Spirit  of  the  father  (TiTdJ/ia  narpog)  is  contrasted  inunediately  with 
the  spirit  of  the  disciples  themselves  ;  the  heavenly  principle  ap- 
pears, therefore,  as  already  operating  in  them,  although  it  had  not 
yet  displayed  itself  in  its  fuU  power,  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  John 
vii.  39.) 

Ver.  21. — Hitherto  the  discourse  has  contained  nothing  inappli- 
cable to  existing  circumstances ;  but  the  following  verses  seem  to 
have  another  reference,  viz.,  to  such  circumstances  as  are  described 
in  chap.  xsiv.     They  point  to  a  sphere  of  action  of  a  wider  extent 
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than  that  which  would  present  itself  to  the  disciples  in  this,  their 
first  mission.  Our  Eedeemer  -would  no  doubt  speak  to  them  of  per- 
secutions, even  unto  death,*  only  in  the  last  days  of  his  earthly 
ministry.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xxiv.  10,  12.)  The  rela- 
tions of  the  disciples,  however,  were  analogous  in  the  various  periods 
of  their  ministry  ;  and,  in  so  far,  these  verses  also  have  here  their 
ftdl  application.  The  Gospel  is  now  represented  as  overruling  the 
natural  relations  of  earthly  life.  The  element  of  new  life,  which  it 
has  brought  into  the  world,  is  arrested  in  its  course  by  no  barriers 
of  relationship  or  feroily  ties  ;  every  where  it  appropriates  to  itself 
susceptible  minds.  But,  precisely  for  this  reason  does  it  also  call 
forth  opposition  in  minds  that  do  not  lay  themselves  open  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  Gospel  of  peace  brings  the  sword  into  the  bosom 
of  families ;  for,  being  the  Word  of  God,  it  divides  asunder  the 
joints  and  marrow  (Heb.  iv.  12.)  The  history  of  the  spreading  of 
Christianity  proves  the  Hteral  truth  of  these  prophetic  words  of  our 
Kedeemer.  (Comp.  the  Acta  Martyrii  ^erpelwe  et  Fdidtatis, 
printed  miny  Monum.  Hist.  Hccles.  vol  i.,  p.  96,  seq^.)  'But  as  phe- 
nomena of  that  kind  could  not  have  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
Kedeemer  spoke  those  remarkable  words,  they  bear  a  prophetic 
character. 

Ver.  22. — The  hatred  of  aU  men,  actuated  by  purely  worldly 
principles,  is  specially  directed  against  the  name  of  Jesus,  Natural 
virtue  the  world  may  find  to  be  amiable,  for  the  world  perceives  it 
to  be  a  product  of  its  own  life ;  but  it-  hates  what  is  specifically 
Christian,  for  it  feels  that  therein  is  its  death  (James  iv.  4)  The 
reference  to  the  impending  persecutions  required  some  hint  con- 
cerning the  earnestness  and  endurance  necessary  for  the  struggle. 
Salvation  is  connected  with  endurance.  The  words  e!^  r^Xog,  to  the 
end,  admit,  primarily,  a  reference  only  to  individuals,  not  to  the 
tribulation  of  the  entire  body ;  for  death  brings  to  every  individual 
believer,  the  end  of  trouble,  and  the  beginning  of  everlasting  safety. 
Yet  the  passage  reads  (and  ver.  23  confirms  the  impression  that  the 
sense  of  these  words  extends  farther)  a^  part  of  some  prophetic  dis- 
course concerning  the  second  coming.  That  the  mention  of  this 
second  coming,  seems  unsuited  to  the  occasion  of  the  first  mission 
of  the  disciples,  will  presently  be  more  fully  developed. 

Ver.  23, — In  view  of  the  impending  persecutions,  Jesus  once 
more  recommends  prudence  ;  he  advises  them  to  avoid  them  as 
much  as  possible,  that  they  may  not  receive  injury  in  their  souls  by 
wilfully  entering  into  danger,  or  continuing  in  it.  The  church  has' 
ever  acted  according  to  this  precept ;  it  was  only  Montamstic  rigow 
that  would  prohibit  a  fleeing  ftom  persecution.     (The  passage  k&v 

*  Decisive,  in  thU  respect,  is  the  parage  John  rvi.  4,  the  exposition  of  which  may 
be  compared. 
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is  TavTTjc  K.  T.  A,  IB,  no  doubt,  genuine  ;  its  omission  in  some  MSS. 
originated,  most  probably,  from  the  similarity  in  the  terminations 
of  the  clauses,  homoioteleuton.)  In  the  cloaiag  words,  the  reference 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  the  end  (which  was  aheady 
perceptible  in  Yer.  22)  clearly  appears.  The  Son  of  Man  is  to  come 
again  before  the  disciples  who  were  sent  forth  should  have  wandered 
through  all  the  cities  of  Israel  (teMv  so.  666v).  Here  a  diEBculty 
arises,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  thia 
mission  that  the  apostles  should  travel  through  the  whole  country  ; 
but  that  it  took  plaoe,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  training  of  the 
disciples  themselves.  From  the  feeling,  therefore,  that  the  connex- 
ion demanded  a  reference  to  something  about  to  happen  immediate- 
ly, the  explanation  originated ;  "  You  will  not  need  to  hasten 
through  aU  the  towns  of  Judea,  in  the  persecution  which  you  are 
to  meet  with ;  I  will  be  with  you  again  ere  that."  But  yet  to  this 
sense  of  the  words,  although  grammatically  admissible,  does  not 
suit,  in  the  first  place,  the  earnest  d/Miiv,  verily;  and,  secondly,  Jesua 
does  not  come  to  them,  but  they  come  back  to  Jesus  (Luke  ix,  10} ; 
and  finally,  the  phrase,  "  the  Son  of  Man  cometh"  {ipxerai.  6  vlb^ 
Ttrfi  dvdpdmov),  has  a  definite  doctrinal  signification — ^it  always  refers 
to  the  second  coming  {-rrapovola).  But  of  this  (via.,  the  napovala) 
Jesus  cannot,  according  to  the  whole  context,  have  well  spoken. 
Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  referring  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  the 
resurrection,  or  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  or  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  for  all  these  events  were  too  remote  from 
the  disciples  during  the  first  period  of  their  living  with  Christ,  It 
is  a  matter  of  eoiu-se  that  the  return  should  be  dependent  upon  the 
departure  from  them  ;  but  of  the  latter  the  Redeemer  had  not  yet 
spoken.  It  was  only  at  a  subsequent  period,  viz.,  shortly  before, 
and  at  his  transfiguration,  that  he  gave  to  his  disciples  an  insight 
into  these  two  events  (Matth.  xii.  40  ;  xvi.  21,  27 ;  xvii.  1,  seq. ; 
Luke  ix.  22,  SI) ;  it  was  only  on  this  solemn  occasion  that,  by  means 
of  heavenly  messengers,  the  Lord  himself,  in  his  human  conscious- 
ness, was  made  acquainted  with  the  divine  counsel,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, concerning  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  his  sufferings. 
Thus  these  words  which  make  mention  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  involve,  by  way  of  anticipation,  a  wider  range  of  vision  They 
blend  with  the  earlier,  the  subsequent  mission  of  the  disciples,  and 
thus  form  a  system  of  general  instruction  for  the  disciples  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  It  is  true  that  this  liberty  which  the  EvangeKsts, 
especially  Matthew,  allow  themselves  (as  appears  on  a  close  ex- 
amination) in  the  treatment  of  our  Lord's  discourses  is,  after 
aU,  somewhat  remarkable.  (Concerning  this,  compare  §  8  of  the 
Introduction.  But  that  which  would  have  destroyed  the  character 
of  the  Q-ospel,  if  it  had  been  done  by  an  uncongenial  spirit,  tends 
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only  to  add  to  ite  splendour,  if  done  hy  the  kindred  divine  Spirit. 
The  various  sentiments  of  Christ  resemble  pearls  and  jewels  which 
the  Evangelists  freely  use,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  works,®  (Compare  on  this  passage  the  comment,  on 
Matth,  xxiv^  1.) 

Ver.  24. — Jesus  continues  to  intimate  to  the  diaciplea  their  fu- 
ture destinies,  by  comparing  them  with  himself  The  passage  is 
given  in  a  different  connexion  by  Luke  (vi.  40),  and  with  the  addi- 
tion KWTijjyriaidvog  Se  nag  lart  (6f  6  diddoKaXog,  but  in  which  the  word 
KaTf]pTi<7fthiog  must  be  understood  as  signifying,  perfectly  educated, 
accomplished;  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  would  he,  "  the 
accomplished  disciple  resembles  his  master  in  all  things."  (Com- 
pare remarks  on  these  words  in  the  comment,  on  Matth.  v.  1,  with 
reference  to  the  connexion  of  the  discourse  in  Luke  [chap,  vi.  20, 
seq.])  The  thought  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  reflection  which 
forces  itself  upon  the  reader,  that  many  disciples  surpass  their 
teachers.f  An  appeal  to  the  proverbial  mode  of  speech,  contained  in 
these  words,  is  evidently  of  no  avail,  for  another  proverb  says, 
"  Many  disciples  are  superior  to  their  teachers"  {tioXXoI  iiadrjTai 
Kpdaaovsg  MaoKaXuni)  The  first  recLuisite  of  a  good  proverb  (and 
certainly  the  Lord  can  have  employed  none  but  good  ones)  is,  that 
it  be  the  expression  of  truth.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  removed, 
if  we  consider  that  the  disciple  who  surpasses  his  master,  ceases,  at 
that  very  moment,  to  be  his  disciple  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word; 
as  a  disciple,  he  can  go  no  farther  than  his  master ;  hence,  if  he  goes 
fe,rther  than  the  master,  he  must  have  had  some  other  master,  and, 
if  he  has  no  human  one,  the  Spirit  must  have  been  his  teacher, 
who  has  brought  out  that  which  was  dormant  in  himi  These  words, 
viewed  thus,  have  their  relative  truth  everywhere  :  but,  in  an  ahso- 
lute  sense,  they  beautifully  express  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to 
Christ.  He,  the  imago  of  the  Father,  could  not  be  surpassed, 
either  hy  his  disciples  or  by  any  other  ;  he  is'  Lord  and  teacher,  in 
the  absolute  sense,  and  compared  to  him,  no  one  ever  gets  beyond 
the  sphere  of  dependence  and  instruction.  In  this  relation,  then,  it 
is  likewise  absolutely  true,  that  whatever  happened  to  the  mt^ter, 
must  also  happen  to  the  disciple, 

Ver.  25. — As  the  height  of  the  hostile  disposition,  it  is  stated 
that  the  world  will  call  diaboHcal,  that  which  is  in  its  purest  mani- 

*  Why  might  not  Jesus  himself  in  prophetic  anticipation,  have  here  foretold  to  the 
diaoiplea  once  for  all,  the  collective  resnlt  of  their  entire  future,  ani  cow  but  commencing 
ministry;  to  wit,  that  they  must^e  from  city  to  city,  but  that  he  would  come  in  judg- 
ment on  Israel,  in  the  deatruotion  of  Jerusalem,  before  they  should  have  completed  in 
their  flight  the  entire  circuit  1 — [B. 

I  There  aeoms  no  necessity  of  finding  a  difSculty  here.  The  words  convey  the  gen- 
eral and  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  disciple  naturally  takes  the  impress  of  his  mas- 
ter.-[K. 
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festation,  divine;  and  this,  at  the  same  time,  implies  the  contrast, 
that  the  world  regards  the  diabolical  element  as  the  divine,  and 
thus  seeks  to  effect  a  total  confusion  of  the  elements  of  good  and 
evil.  If  such  be  the  case  with  the  sun,  what  must  happen  to  his 
rays  ;  if  the  master  be  treated  thus,  what  must  be  done  to  his  ser- 
Tants,  in  whom  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  only  reflected  ?  (OkiaicSg, 
comp.  ver.  36,  domesticus,  with  reference  to  the  okodeoTrd-n^f.)  The 
passage  refera  us  back  to  Matthew  ix.  34,  sv  rfi  &px°^''  '^^  daifwviuiv 
iK0d;ast  TO  Saifi&via,  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  etc.  (Comp.  xii.  24.) 
This  expression  is  not  different  from  immXeZv  BE£Afe/3oi;A,  calling 
on  Beelzebub,  for,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ca«t  out  devils  through  him, 
he  must  be  in  the  individual  that  casts  them  out.  As  regards  the 
name,  BeeAfe^oi;/?  is  =  a«r  Vsa.  He  was  a  god  of  the  Ekronites,  so 
called  because  the  power  was  ascribed  to  him  of  removing  trouble- 
some flies,  as  Jupiter  also  had  the  cognomen  dmnvwg,  fivtaypo^.  In 
the  New  Testament,  however,  the  reading  BeeA<E/3(wX,  Beekeloul,  is 
to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews,  out  of  derision,  changed  the 
name  of  the  idol  into  a  form  suggestive  of  contempt.  For,  this 
form  of  fee  name  (derived  from  Vja  and  ^?l)  signifies  the  lord  of 
mire.  (Comp.  Lightfoot  on  Matth.  xii.  24.)  The  interpretation  of 
this  name,  as  given  by  Dr.  Paulus,  is  very  ingenious.  According  to 
him,  the  form  must  he  resolved  into  the  words  \'a\  Svj^,  lord  of  the 
dwelhng,  viz.,  of  the  subterraneous  one  ;  to  this  would  very  well 
answer  the  olKodeoTTOTTjg,  householder,  of  Christ.  But  that  the  prince 
of  darkness  is  named  after  a  national  deity,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  according  to  the  constant  view  of  Scripture  (comp.  the 
remarks  on  1  Cor.  viii.  5),  heathenish  life,  devoted  to  idolatry,  ap- 
pears as  the  element  of  darkness. 

Yer,  26,  27. — Christ  keeps  the  minds  of  the  disciples  in  a  state 
betwiKt  fear  and  implicit  faith ;  by  the  former,  he  urges  them  to 
earnestness,  by  the  latter,  he  preserves  them  from  despondency.  It 
appears  very  striking,  that  thek  confidence  is  based  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  disclosure  of  all  that  is  concealed.  This  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  all  the  four  clauses  of  these  two  verses.  True, 
the  unveiling  of  what  is  hidden,  can  never,  in  itself,  be  the  foundar 
tlon  of  faith  ;  if  the  mystery  were  something  evil,  it  would  rather 
give  rise  to  fear.  But,  for  the  bosom  which  conceals  within  it  that 
which  is  holy,  but  as  yet  umntelligihle  to  those  around,  no  certainty 
can  be  more  consoling  than  that  of  its  coming  manifestation,  for 
with  this  comes  also  the  triumph  of  the  good.  Ver.  20  contains 
the  explanation  of  the  preceding  verse  ;  the  two  clauses  contained 
in  each,  must  be  viewed  in  conformity  with  the  lav  o( paraUelismus 
membrormn.  The  words  iv  ry  oKoria,  in  darkness,  are  opposed  to 
KsKoXvf^iivov,  covered,  and  signify  the  unintentional  darkness  which 
rests  on  anything  ;  m  this  case,  for  instance,  on  Galilee,  a  country 
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hitherto  xmtnown,  but  out  of  which,  nevertheless,  a  new  life  arose. 
Tlie  "  hearing  in  the  ear"  {^dg  to  ovg  ditoveiv),  on  the  contrary,  cor- 
respondB  with  "  that  which  is  hid"  (rd  KpvTrrSv),  and  denotes  here 
the  iatentional  concealment  of  that  which  is  hereafter  to  be  com- 
.  municated,  a^  in  the  case  before  us,  the  opening  of  tlie  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  apostles. 
The  future  free  proclamation  of  the  divine  counsel  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, and  the  disclosxire  of  all  the  mysteries  in  the  ebnrch  by  the 
Spirit,  are  hinted  at  in  these  words.  Tbe  church  knows  of 
no  mysteries  to  be  kept  back.  (In  the  phrase  Kijpvaneiv  ^ttI  twv 
dufid-ruv,  proclmm  on  the  house-tops^  the  form  of  the  ancient  houses 
and  roofs  must  be  borne  in  mind.) 

Ver.  28. — The  general  exhortation  "  fear  not  then"  (verse  26)  is, 
in  the  28th  verse,  brought  into  connexiotL  with  the  true  object  of 
fear,  whilst  its  false  objects  are  excluded.  With  reference  to  verse 
21,  Jesus  remarks,  that  the  enemies  of  physical  life  shouM  not  be 
objects  of  fear  to  a  child  of  Uod,  inasmuch  as  their  power  cannot 
reach  Ms  true  bfe.  The  words  "  cannot  kill  the  soul"  (p^  S-ivtwdat 
■njv  '\pvx-ip'  diTOKTelvai),  contain  an  allusion  to  their  purely  external 
power,  which  is  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  domain  of  spiritual 
life,  in  which  the  faithful  move.  This  power,  however,  is  ascribed 
to  some  other  agent,  and  of  him  the  Lord  commands  them  to  be 
afraid.  The  following  reasons,  apparently,  compel  us  to  understand 
thereby  the  prince  of  darkness  :  Ist,  If  those  words  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  Grod,  the  expression /eoiT-  (rpoddoSai),  must  be  understood  in 
two  different  senses,  in  the  same  veree,*^  the  first  time,  in  the  sense 
of  be  afraid  (metuere),  the  second  time,  in  the  sense  of  reverence 
(revereri);  2d,  Verses  29  and  30  would  scarcely  agree  with  it,  in- 
asmuch as  God  ie  represented  in  them,  as  a  protector  in  dan- 
ger and  distress;  and  on  this,  verse  31  founds  the  exhortation. 
"  fear  not  therefore"  (jiij  ovv  ipoP}j6^s),  which  would  then  form  a 
contradiction  to  the  "  fear"  (•pol3Tj6rjTe)  found  here,  and  so  emphati- 
cally repeated  in  Luke  xii,  5  ;  3d,  It  appears  unsuitable  to  say  of 
Grod,  tlm,t  he  destroys  souls,  inasmuch  as  it  is  he  who  saves  them. 
But  still  it  would  be  a  decisive  argument  against  this  view,  that,  in 
Scripture,  the  devil  never  appears  as  he  who  condemns  to  hell ;  his 
whole  activity  depends  upon  the  permissive  wiU  of  God.  (James 
iv.  12.)  Moreover,  as  verse  33  clearly  indicates  the  possibility  of 
apoetacy  and  denial,  the  passage  is  best  understood  of  a  powerful 
exhortation  given  by  the  Redeemer  to  the  disciples  to  earnestness, 
and  diligence  in  preserving  and  making  sure  their  calling.     True, 

•  No  streas  is  to  be  laid  on  the  change  in  fo^eladat  tjijq  and  liirS  rtvo^ ;  the  former 
combination  also  may  also  aignify  meiaere;  but,  in  the  sense  of  fewnm,  it  cert^nlyis  not 
founa  in  connection  witli  u-ao.  In  the  usage  of  profane  wrifera  '  t»  be  afraid  ol)"  "  f« 
ia  espresaed  by  ipo^elaBai  irpa;  ti. 
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in  this  case,  we  cannot  avoid  changing  the  meaning  of  "fear" 
{ijio&uudai);  such  cases,  however,  are  not  unfrequent.  And  the 
"  fear  not  therefore"  of  ver.  31,  refers  under  this  interpretation  to 
the  assumed  fidelity  of  the  disciples.  (Concerning  yesvva,  comp. 
the  remarks  on  Matt.  v.  22.) 

Ver.  29,  80.— As  an  antidote  to  fear,  Jesus  refers  the  apostles  to 
the  almighty  aid  of  God,  for  whose  kingdom  they  were  contending. 
How  should  he,  who  feeds  the  sparrows  and  numbers  the  haira  of 
the  head,  not  guard  the  lives  of  his  faithful  servants  ?  'S.Tpovetov, 
spa/rroio,  is  here,  as  frequently  in  the  LXX,  —  i'iks.  An  doodpiov, 
was  the  tenth  part  of  a  Spaxf^V-) 

Ver.  31.^ — The  consolatory  power  of  this  doctrine  ia  founded  in 
the  special  providence  of  Grod.  Everywhere,  as  in  nature,  it  com- 
bines the  greatest  and  the  least  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Thou- 
sands are  fed,  and  the  crumbs  are  collected  ;  our  Eedeemer  rises 
from  his  grave,  and  the  linen  is  carefully  folded  together. 

Ver.  32,  33. — The  whole  assumes  more  and  more  a  general  cha- 
racter :  the  discourse  gradtiaUy  extends  to  the  whole  collective  body 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  in  their  conflict  with  the  world.  Christ 
also  appears  here  a^  he  whose  recognition  has  a  decisive  influence  on 
man's  everlasting  weal  or  woe ;  whose  testimony  is  accepted  be- 
fore God  and  his  angels.  The  believer's  confession  before  men 
(as  the  enemies  of  that  which  is  good)  is  contrasted  with  Christ's 
confession  before  the  heavenly  host.  Whosoever  takes  upon  him 
the  ignominy  of  appearing  as  a  true  worshipper  of  Christ  will  he  re- 
ceived as  such  when  Christ  reveals  himself  in  his  glory.  But  this 
declaration  is  immediately  followed  by  its  contrast  (verse  33) ;  as 
the  latter  fills  with  fear,  so  the  former  allures.  The  whole  declara- 
tion has,  of  course,  a  reference  to  believers  only,  who  have  recognised 
the  Lord  in  his  true  character,  and  who  now  either  venture  to  con- 
fess their  faith,  or  conceal  it  through  fear ;  the  latter  course  must 
extinguish  the  light  of  faith  which  was  kindled  in  them,  and  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ver.  34. — As  the  fearof  strife  and  persecution  might  easily  deter 
&om  an  open  confession,  our  Lord  distinctly  points  out  that  the 
Gtospel,  from  its  very  nature,  must  occasion  strife.  Not  as  though 
strife  itself  were  the  oiject  of  the  Gospel  (its  object  is  peace,  the  end 
of  strife),  but  strife  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world,  or  into  a  heart.  Just  because  in  Christ  there  ap- 
pears absolute  holiness,  whilst  the  world  comprises  in  itself  good  and 
evil  mixed  together,  therefore  the  spirit  of  Christ  (itdxatpa,  sword, 
Ephes.  vi.  17),  cuts  off  the  evil  (diajiefiiaiioi;,  separation,  Luke  xii 
51),  and  along  with  it  him  who  clings  to  it. 

Vers.  35,  36. — ^Jesus  sets  forth  the  results  of  this  separating 
power  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  verses  21,  22,     The 
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sword  of  the  Spirit  severe  the  most  intimate  connexionB  haaed  upon 
human  relationships,  and  earthly  love  ;  destroys  them  if  they  at- 
tempt to  hold  fast  the  unholy  element ;  and  ennobles  them  if  free 
scope  is  everywhere  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  which  our  Lord 
here  points  out  as  his  reciuisition  upon  helievers,  viz.,  to  be  separ- 
rated  from  all  earthly  ties,  even  the  most  intimate,  for  the  sake  of 
union  with  himeelf,  was  akeady  declared  by  Moses  of  the  Levitea  ; 
"  Who  said  unto  his  father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him  ; 
neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  Imowhis  own  children  : 
for  they  have  observed  thy  word,  and  kept  thy  covenant.  They 
shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law."  (Dent. 
Sixxiii.  9,  10.     Comp.  Gfen.  xii.  1.) 

Ver.  37.— The  love  of  Christ  must  he  stronger  than  either  the 
love  offather  or  of  mother  [and  must  prove  itself  the  stronger  in  all 
cases  where  they  come  into  conflict,  i.  e.,  where  parents  appeal  to 
filial  duty  to  enforce  their  command  of  disobedience  to  Christ]. 
(Compare  the  remarks  on  Luke  xiv.  26,  where  the  still  stronger  ex- 
pression occurs  :  lurreiv  irarspa  k.  t.  X.)  Very  significant  is  the 
clause,  "  is  not  worthy  of  me,"  for  Christ  himself  is  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  believers ;  they  long  for  himself  as  he  is  in  the  power  of  his 
resurrection  and  in  his  sufferings.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  PhiHp. 
iii.  10.)  This  effect  of  the  Gospel — its  claiming  the  whole  man- 
makes  the  world  rage  with  fury ;  for  this  reason  it  makes  to  itself 
another  Christ,  who  aUows  good  and  evil  to  dwell  peaceably  and 
quietly  together.  But  if  Christ  had  not  been  the  Truth  and  Life 
itself  (John  xiv.  6),  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  to  demand  that,  for  his  sake,  the  dearest  ties  of  relationship 
should  be  disregarded.  It  is  only  God  whom  we  must  obey  rather 
than  father  and  mother ;  and  Christ,  only  because  we  behold  in 
him  the  Father  (John  xiv.  9).  And  therefore,  by  assigning  to  him 
a  rank  above  all  that  is  most  dear  and  sacred,  no  duty  is  violated  ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  duty  is  purified  and  ennobled.  The  com- 
mand, "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  is  thus  not  abrogated, 
hut  fulfilled  (Matth.  v.  IT),  inasmuch  as  man  recognises  himself  in 
Christ  Jesus  as  a  child  of  the  Father,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named  (Ephes.  iii.  15). 

Ver.  38. — With  this  demand  of  a  separation  from  all  earthly 
ties  which  faith  in  the  Eedeemer,  if  it  be  a  living  one,  at  all  times 
presupposes,  is  connected  the  intimation  of  a  course  of  life  full  of 
sufferings,  the  end  of  which  is  death.  How  deeply  must  om-  Lord 
have  been  conscious  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  to  be  given  by  him, 
if  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  the  life  of  his  follow- 
ers !  The  words,  aravghv  XafipdvEiv,  take  Ms  cross,  spoken  before 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  must  be  explained  from  the  general 
custom  of  malefactors  being  themselves  obliged  to  carry  their  cross 
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to  the  place  of  execution.  In  lie  mouth  of  Jesus,  they  assume  a 
prophetic  character,  as  they  wer(;' spoijen  previous  to  his  sufferings. 
JiWtecfc  (on  this  passage)  distinguishes  between  hii4)ivaf  and  atf^v 
rov  oravp^,  and  refers  the  latter  expression  to  the  spontaneous  iaking 
upof  the  cross.  The  (iKoAOTesti'6m'ffw,/o?;om)l5ra/fe?*,referB evidently 
to  the  Buhseijuent  learing  of  the  cross,  -with  the  death  of  the  cross, 
as  its  final  consummation.  The  hfe  of  the  followers  of  Ohrist  upon 
ejirth,  is  necessarily  toilsome,  inasmuch  afi  they  live  contmually  m 
the  midst  of  dangers,  and  sacrifice  them  own  will  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
and,  hence,  it  resembles  a  continual  dying  on  the  cross.  Although, 
accordmg  to  the  context,  that  which  has  been  here  said  has  a  pri- 
mary reference  to  a  hfe  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity— a  life  ex- 
posed to  bodily  dangers  and  persecuticns,  yet  it  retains  its  truth  for 
all  tune  in  reference  to  the  inward  struggles  of  the  behever ;  and 
hence  this  same  figurative  mode  of  expression  is  used  throughout 
Scripture.     (Gral.  ii  20,  r.  24 ;  Eomans  vi.  6.) 

Ver.  39.— From  this  one  aspect  of  the  Christian's  sufferings,  viz., 
persecution  and  perils  of  death,  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  view  still 
more  generil ;  the  death  of  the  old  Hfe  is  the  condition  of  the  buth 
of  the  new  hfe.  That  "  the  losmg  one's  life"  (i/nOT"  imUm)  can 
mean  not  merely  the  loss  of  bodily  life  for  the  sate  of  Jesus,  is  evi- 
dent, partly  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  apostles  did  not  die  by 
perse'cution,  while  yet  their  blameless  oontumanco  in  life  cannot  be 
set  down  to  then-  disadvantage  ;  and  partly  because  we  may  con- 
ceive even  of  death  by  persecutions  which,  origmatmg  (as  not  un- 
ftequently  happened)  in  vanity  or  fanaticism,  did  not  correspond  to 
the  present  reimrements.  The  losing  one's  Hfe  therefore  can  be  un- 
derstood only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  death  that 
the  bedily  death  is  sanctified.  In  the  expression  iivjcri,  tie  significa- 
tion »0«i  and  life  arc  again  blended  together.  (Compare  the  re- 
marks on  Matth  vi.  25).  In  this  passage,  then,  a  two/old  soul  is 
spoken  of,  of  which  one  is  lost,  if  the  other  be  preserved.  If  we 
translate  fx^  by  life,  it  implies  a  twofold  existence,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  between  which  man  has  the  choice.  (The  same  thought  is 
expressed  in  the  same  words  in  Matth.  xvi.  24,  25,  and  m  John  in.  25. 
Instead  of/»ci  {aplntas),  John,  however,  has  love  («ii>&),  which  IS 
more  inteffigible  ■,jind  (tiipmiatv),  here  signifies  to  gain,  to  oMam  to). 
The  passage  win  become  most  distinct  by  being  paraphrased  thus :  J 
sifiv  Ttif  (aoftiid),)  'hxfiv,  imUcs,  rfriji-  (so.  TOvpaTi.ijv) ;  at  6 
d»o«~c  T*.  *»OTv  (iK¥«»«,  ■«P'J"«  ««T»  (™™p«T.»i»)— he  that 
findeth  his  (fieshly)  life  shall  lose  it  (i.  e.,  his  spmtual  hfe)  :  and  ho 
that  loseth  his  (fieshly)  life,  shah  find  it  (i  e.,  his  spiritual  hfe).  That 
which  censtitutes  true  personal  identity  (the  ejo)  remains  the  same, 
but,  in  the  exercise  of  true  self-denial,  it  becomes  dead  to  sm  ;  the 

*  Compare  Hebrews  i.  39,  where  tie  words  are ;  fftpwo^Vf  i^X'K 
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unlDelievaiig  man,  on  the  contrary,  remains  in  Ma  natural  state  of 
being,  and  tte  germ  of  the  higher  life  can  never  attain  to  dominion 
in  him.  The  expression  here  made  use  of  by  our  Redeemer  is  most 
simply  explained  by  supposing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  conceived  as 
standing  between  two  powers,  the  influence  of  which  he  may  receive 
within  himself,  and  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  transformed  into 
their  nature.  Now,  as  man  by  nature  is  more  especially  exposed  to 
the  one  (the  evil  power),  the  wort  of  renovation  implies  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  old  sinful  life  which  has  become  part  of  the  man,  and, 
instead  of  it,  the  entrance  into  the  new  life  of  light.  This  transition 
is  a  death  ;  but,  out  of  this  death  a  new  and  higher  life  springs  up. 
The  addition  of  Svensv  ifiov^for  my  sake,  is  of  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  opposes  itself  to  all  aelf-devised  means  of  sanetification  and  per- 
fecting of  spiritual  life.  A  crucifying  of  the  flesh,  and  self-denial 
undertaken  for  one's  own  sake,  for  one's  own  perfecting,  are  an  abom- 
ination in  the  sight  of  our  Lord,  since  they  are  always  in  such  a 
case,  the  proofs  (^f  secret  presumption  and  piide,*  On  the  con- 
trary, they  must  be  done  &om  love  to  Jesus,  from  a  principle  of 

*  The  religioaa  of  Aaia,  especially  Buddhism,  prominently  point  out  and  enjoin  tlia 
duty  of  aelf-demal;  but  as  it  is  practiced  out  of  Jesus,  and  without  the  perfect  ideal  of 
bolinesB  in  man,  it  leada  to  the  most  eccentric  and  foolish  exbibitiooig.    The  addition, 
tJierefore,  of  Svsksv  i/iov  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  precept  of  self-denial,  and 
fumiBhes,  at  the  same  time,  a  remarkable  proof  of  Ihe  divine  dignity  of  Jeans;  for  it 
would  have  been  the  highest  presamption  on  hiapart  t»  requu^  thataU  things  should  be 
connied  but  loss  for  hie  sake,  unless  he  had  been  higher  than  all  created  heings.    In  the 
work  of  J.  J.  ScS«jjd((UeberdieB]tereroUgio3e,poUtischeundliterariacheBildung^e3- 
ohiohte  der  Tolker   Mittelasiene.    Petersburg,  1824),  aeyoral  charaeterislic  features  of 
anch  felSB  aelf-denial  are  communicated.     "ShaggiamuDi  (the  Buddha  of  the  Mongol 
tribes),  when  in  the  form  of  a  Mng's  son,  once  met  on  bis  walk  a  t^es  with  her  young, 
nearly  dead  of  hunger.    Penetrated  with  compassion,  and  there  being  nothing  at  hand  to 
refresh  and  revive  her,  be  withdrew  himseli;  under  some  pretext,  from  Ma  retinue,  went 
up  to  the  tigress,  and  laid  himself  down  before  her,  that  he  might  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
Iter.    But,  perceiving  that  she  was  too  much  exhausted  to  be  able  to  injure  him,  he  first 
made  luciaions  in  his  skin,  imd  aUowed  her  to  lick  up  tiio  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wound^  whereby  she  was  so  much  strengthened,  that  she  was  able  to  devour  hhn  alto- 
gether.     What  a  caricature,  compared  with  the  sight  presented  hy  tie  life  of  a  true  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  walking  in  true,  genuine,  Christian  self-denial  I     The  duty  waa  conceived 
of  m  a  fiit  more  worthy  manner,  by  the  nobler  Mahommedaa  mystics,  espeeiaUy  by 
DshfU^eddin  Umai,  who  thus  beautifully  expresses  Xhe  necessity  of  the  death  of  the  old 
man,  in  order  that  the  new  man  may  be  brought  to  life : 
Death  ends  indeed  the  cares  of  life. 
Yet,  shudders  hfe  when  death  comes  near; 
And  suoh  the  fond  heart's  death-like  strife 
When  first  the  loved  one  does  appear. 
For,  where  true  love  is  wakened,  dies 
The  tyrant  self,  that  despot  dark. 
Rejoice  then,  that  in  death  he  hes, 
And  breathe  mom's  free  au',  with  the  lark. 

But  certainly  it  must,  be  admitted,  thati  between  the  conoeplioa  of  the  duty,  aod  the 
le^izadon  of  it  in  flie  life,  there  is  a  wide  di"~ 
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obedience  to  Mm,  and  by  the  worMng  of  his  Spirit ;  it  is  then  only 
that  they  "bring  forth  beautiful  fruits,  and  produce  that  "holiness, 
■without  which  no  man  shall  aee  the  Lord."  (Heb.  xii.  14.)  The 
medium  between  indolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  self-righteous  ac- 
tivity on  the  other,  is  difficult  of  discovery ;  but  the  author  of  the 
faith  must  here  also  be  himself  the  finisher  of  it.    (Heb.  xii.  2.) 

Ver.  40. — As  a  consolation  under  the  difficulties  which  our  Lord 
has  Bet  before  his  disciples,  there  follows,  in  conclusion,  a  rich 
thought,  pointing  out  how  infinitely  dear  to  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse are  the  combatants  for  truth.®  As  Christ  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Father,  so  he  considers  his  disciples  as  his  own  represen- 
tatives ;  whosoever,  therefore,  receiyes  the  disciples,  receives  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  himself,  (Markix.  37.)  The  following  verses, 
however,  shew  that  SexscOai,  receive,  must  be  taken  emphatically 
thus :  "  whosoever  receives  you,  fully  conscious  of  what  you  are, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  your  spiritual  character,  receives  God,"  and 
hence  derives  all  the  blessing  fixjm  it,  which  is  conferred,  according 
to  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  a  visit  from  the  Lord.  There  is 
implied,  therefore,  in  the  receiving  (dexe/jQat),  not  an  outward  receiv- 
ing merely  (kospitio  excipere),  but,  more  especially,  the  opening  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  whole  inner  life,  so  that  a  man  may  be  able 
to  receive  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  although  he  should  not  have 
where  to  lay  hia  head. 

Ver.  41,  42. — But  in  order  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  grtat- 
ness  of  the  glory  of  true  believera,  and  to  pourtray  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  receive  them,  the  Eedeemer  closes  with  a  remarkable 
parallel.  His  disciples,  the  representatives  of  the  principles  of  the 
new  Christian  life,  are  compared  by  bim  to  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  prophets,  and  righteous  men  (Tipo^^at?  Koi  dtncUoig),  and  he 
thus  infers,  that  as  much  as  the  former  stood  higher  than  the  latter, 
by  so  much  higher  and  more  glorious  would  be  their  reward.  As 
regards,  in  the  first  place,  the  gradation,  the  name  fiiKpoi,  Utile  ones, 
here  given  to  believers,  is  remarkable.  We  might  here  refer  to  the 
Kabbinical  usus  loquendi,  according  to  which,  1^5,  smaU,  forms  the 
contrast  to  a:;,  great,  the  latter  signifjong  teacJier,  master;  the  for- 
mer, disciple,  servant.  But  this  does  not  meet  the  case ;  the  es- 
pre^ion  seems  intended  to  indicate  a  peculiarity  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  (Comp.  Matth.  xviii.  6,)  According  to  tlie  context,  it  would 
seem  to  point  out,  first,  the  needy  condition  of  the  disciples,  who, 
like  helpless  children,  seem  to  be  given  over  as  a  prey  to  misery  in  this 
world,  but  are  sustained  by  the  help  of  the  Father  from  above. 

*  The  reyerae  side  of  this  picture  is  pointed'out  by  Lute  x.  16,  in  tlie  words  6  k/ii 
iBerHv  K.  r.  1,  JJlusionBto  tills tliought  are  also  met  TOith  in  the  Rabbinical  writings; 
e.  g.,  si  gms  redpU  iiiros  docios,  idem  est  0£  si  reciperd,  SaheiMaaia,  L  e., 
emiam  nvminis.    Comp.  SckiiUgea  on  this  passage. 
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Nest,  it  ha^  reference  to  the  child-like,  iimocent,  and,  specially,  the 
humble  feeling  of  the  regenerate,  who,  although  exalted  and  glo- 
rious, are  yet  conscious  of  their  glory  without,  any  feeling  of  pre- 
Bumption,  (The  passage  in  chap,  xvii,  6,  explains  this  more  fully.) 
This  humhleness  (nucp&ni^)  of  the  disciples,  is  contrasted  with  the 
Old  Testament  piety,  which,  although  inferior,  yet  bears  a  some- 
what more  pretentious  character ;  its  two  principal  forms  are  pointed 
out,  viz.,  upoffufreia,  prophecy,  and  SiKaioavvri,  righfeouaness.  In  the 
former,  is  specially  displayed  the  fulness  of  illumination  hy  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  however,  as  in  the  ease  of  Jonah,  might  well 
be  combined  with  meagre  personal  attainments ;  in  the  latter,  pre- 
ciseness  in  obeying  the  law.  (Oomp.  the  remarks  on  Luke  i.  6.) 
Eighteousness  appears  here  as  the  higher  gradation  of  religious  life 
under  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as  it  presupposed  a  higher  de- 
gree of  personal  attairunent  than  prophecy.  But,  above  these  two, 
stands  the  New  Testament  life,  in  which  an  inward  regeneration  ia 
manifeeted  in  the  outward  life.  These  three  gradations  of  charac- 
ter, ^opAe(  (j^potp^rij^),  righteous  man  (^iiiaio^'),  and.  Utile  one  (jMKp6g), 
are  brought  into  connexion  with  those  who  receive  them,  and  to  every 
one  is  promised  the  ^uaQS^,  P<^y,  reward,  of  him  whom  he  receives, 
(On  the  signification  oi  itiaddg,  comp,  the  remarks  on  Matth.  v.  12.) 
The  term  is,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  wholly  appropriate  ;  but  in 
the  evangelical  point  of  view,  only  in  so  far  as  love,  which  appears 
in  it  as  the  active  principle,  carries  its  reward  in  itself.  But  as  a 
condition  of  the  reward,  it  is  farther  added  in  what  manner  the  rer 
ception  is  to  take  place — slg  Svojia  ■npo(p}}TOv,  dinaiov,  [ladjjTOv,  in  the 
name,  etc.  This  el^  &vop.a,  in  the  name,  contains  the  key  to  the 
whole  rather  obscure  passage  ;  it  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  bm 
(it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  exchange  of  the  prepositions  slg 
and  ev),  so  that  the  name  signifies  the  character  and  true  nature  of 
the  person  to  be  received.  Hence  the  passage  is  full  of  rich  mean- 
ing. It  points  out  the  moral  principle,  that  every  action  must  be 
measured  by  the  disposition  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  that  the 
disposition  is  the  result  of  the  whole  inward  state  of  man.  Hence, 
it  is  not  the  isolated  act  of  receiving,  which  is  considered  as  the 
ground  of  the  reward,  but  the  disposition  of  soul  from  which  the 
act  proceeds  ;  and  the  reception  itself,  turns  not  more  on  the  per- 
son received,  than  on  the  clearrjess  with  which  his  true  character  is 
apprehended.  Hence  the  sense  of  these  remarkable  words  is  this  : 
whoever  receives  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  for  the  sake  of  his  spi- 
ritual character,  and  is  endowed  with  the  ability  of  receiving  him, 
and  recognising  him  as  such,  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  Old 
Testament  position ;  the  same  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  right- 
eous ;  but  he  who  receives  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  i.  e.,  a  child  of  God, 
and  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  refreshes  him  by  the 
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merest  trifle  (a  weaker  counterpart  of  SexeaOai)— who  is  thus  able  to 
reeogoise  in  tdm,  tinder  his  insignificant  outward  appearance,  the 
effnlgence  of  that  which  is  divine — who  ie  ahle  to  love  it  and  to  do 
good  to  it,  in  its  representatives,  he  thereby  shews  that  he  has  dis- 
positions in  harmony  with  this  New  Testament  dispensation,  and 
hence  will  also  receive  the  reward  which,  under  it,  is  certain.  But 
this  reward  ia  an  eternal  one  {ov  ji^  d-no>Jm}  rflv  /uodbv  abrov)  ;  and 
in  this  it  is  implied,  that  the  Old  Testament  awards  to  its  saints 
promises  of  a  more  earthly  character.  The  thought  is  highly  spiri- 
tual ;  and  hence  has  been  so  frequently  misunderstood  by  inter- 
preters. Por  it  evidently  involves  also  the  thought,  that  while  he 
who  occupies  a  lower  position,  can  never  be  received  in  a  higher 
character,  because  the  higher  life  is  wanting  in  him  ;  yet  the  higher 
may  be  received  in  a  lower  character.  The  disciple  of  Jesus  has 
already  passed  through  the  law.  Many  a  benevolent,  pious  Jew, 
might  therefore  receive  the  apostles  as  prophets  or  righteous  men, 
because,  from  his  point  of  view,  he  could  not  apprehend  them  more 
profoundly.  But  he  who,  in  the  messengers  of  Christ,  was  able  to 
recognise  their  new  and  nobler  character,  and  from  love  to  this,  re- 
ceived them,  he  received  from  them  the  fiiU,  rich  blessing  of  the  new 
birth  ;  while  those,  also,  who  occupied  the  lower  ground,  if  turning 
toward  them  with  a  heart  of  love,  would  receive  an  appropriate  re- 
ward. Hence  the  little  ones  appear  here  as  bestowing  blessing  in 
every  direction  ;  indeed  "  as  dying,  but  yet  living  ;  as  poor,  and  yet 
mating  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things."     (2  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.) 


§  16.  John  the  Baptist  Sends  His  Disciples  to  Jesus.    Dis- 
C0UKSE8  OF  Jesus  on  the  Occasion  of  this  Mission. 

(Matth.  XL  1-30;  lake™,  13-35;  x,  13-15,21,  22.) 

Ver,  l.^Matthew  closes  the  preceding  discourse  with  the  words : 
6iaTda6w  raiq  dhiSsKo,  liaSijTat^^  insimcting  Ms  twelve  disciples,  and 
thereby  clearly  indicates  the  wish  that  the  preceding  discourse 
should  be  understood  as  designed  for  the  disciples  who  were  sent 
forth.  Of  the  journey  itself,  however,  he  says  nothing.  Luke  ix. 
10,  on  the  contrary,  mentions  the  return  in  the  same  way  as  in  chap, 
X  IT,  he  mentions  the  return  of  the  seventy.  With  an  indefinite 
Kol  ly&vero,  and  it  came  to  pass,  Matthew  proceeds  to  another  sub- 
ject, viz.,  the  report  of  the  question  put  by  John  the  Baptist 
through  Ilia  disciples.  The  same  report  is  connected,  in  Luke  vii. 
18,  with  the  history  of  the  raising  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  but 
likewise  very  loosely,  by  the  general  formula  :  And  they  reported  to 
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John,  etc.  {ical  dT^ifyyeiXav  'I<^dvvy  k.  t.  X).  But  we  are  strack  by 
the  exceedingly  exact  agreement  of  the  Evangehste  in  this  section, 
not  only  in  single  expressions  (as  ver.  23),  but  also  in  tiie  Old  Test- 
ament cLuotation  from  Malachi  iii.  1  (Matth.  xi.  10).  The  LXX. 
give  an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  both  the  Evan- 
gelists  differ  alike  from  both.®  We  have  here  again,  in  Matthew, 
a  discourse  composed  of  various  elements,  whilst  Luke  gives  in  an- 
other more  definite  connexion,  that  which  is  here  brought  together. 
From  the  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  two  disciples  of  John,  Mat- 
thew only  takes  occasion  to  report  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which 
describe  the  different  positions  of  the  people,  with  respect  to 
him.  Jesus  was  as  little  understood  by  the  proud,  as  was  John 
the  Baptist,  The  humble  recognised  the  divine  element  under 
even  the  most  varied  forms,  because  indeed,  it  was  only  this  of 
which  they  were  in  search,  With  this,  chap,  xii  connects  itself 
very  suitably. 

Ver.  2.- — From  the  mission  of  the  disciples  of  John,  we  are  led 
to  make  some  inquiries  regarding  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Bap- 
tist. He  appears  here  in  prison  (at  Machaerus  aecording  to  Jose- 
■  pTms,  Arch,  xviii.  5);  it  is  only  in  a  subsecLuent  chapter  (xiv.  3  seq.) 
that  Matthew,  by  way  of  supplementing,  gives  the  necessary  infor- 
mation about  his  imprisonment.  The  Baptist  hears  in  hm  prison  of 
the  works  of  Jesus,  and  is  therefore  induced  to  send  to  him  two 
disciples,  vrith  the  question  :  Art  thou  he  that  cometh,  or  do  we 
look  for  another  ?  (avel  b  Ipxift^og,  ij  SrEpov  ngoaSoiMfisv) ;  (The  ex- 
pression 6  ipxo/isvoi:,  he  that  cometh,  has  a  fixed  doctrinal  significa- 
tion, viz.,  the  Messiah,  perhaps  from  the  passage  in  Psalm  cxviii. 
26,  njn-  bw^  sari  s>-ia,f  hleased  is  he  that  cometh,  etc.  In  Heb.  x. 
37,  Christ,  with  reference  even  to  his  second  coming  {napovala)  is 
called  b  ipx6i!>n'oc,  i.  e.,  he  at  whose  future  coming  all  prophecy  will 
be  fulfilled.)  The  question  of  the  Baptist  seems,  then,  to  indicate 
an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  Jesus  was  the  longed-for  Sa- 
viour ;  and  such  a  question  must  certainly  appear  very  strange  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Baptist,  after  the  strong  declarations  of  his  faith, 
and  after  the  disclosures  made  to  iiim  concerning  bis  relation  to 
Jesus,  (Compare  Matth,  iii.  and  specially  John  i  23.)  Hence  many 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  this  question  as  intended  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  his  disciples  who  were  beginning  to  faint;  others,  as 
containing  a  call  upon  Jesus  to  hasten  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans: 
The  former  opinion  has  absolutely  no  weight ;  for  the  disciples  of 
the  Baptist  would  have  been  completely  satisfied  by  the  decided 

•  On  this  point  compare  Mattb.  ffi,  3 ;  Mark  i.  1. 

f  ffinjsfenftwff  (ChriBtology,  ToL  iii,,  p,  292,  at  seq.)  derives,  on  very  plausible  grounds, 
the  expression  frotn  Malachi  iii  I  ]  but  it  is  very  probable  that  several  paaaagea  of  lie 
Olfl  Testament  concvu'  in  giving  it  this  fixed  doctrinal  si 
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decliirationa  of  their  master  (John  i.  29),  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  apostles.  The  second  opinion  is  not  without  truth.  John 
might,  in  fact,  regard  Jesus  as  proceeding  too  cautiously,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  understand  his  secret  workmg  upon  the  souls  of  men. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  John,  if  his  own  faith  remained 
unshaken,  should  have  merely  wished  to  urge  our  Lord  to  a  different 
mode  of  procedure  ;  the  very  form  of  the  question  obliges  us  to 
refer  it  rather  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  interrogator  himself. 
For,  if  we  look  at  the  passage  hefore  us  with  unprejudiced  eye,  it 
appears  more  natural  to  seek  for  the  ground  of  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  John  himself  Our  inward  experience  can  alone  teach  U8 
to  understand  such  events.  In  the  life  of  every  heliever,  there  occur 
moments  of  temptation,  in  which  even  the  firmest  conviction  may 
be  shaken :  nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  imagine  such  a  time 
of  darkness  and  ahandonment  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  life  even  of 
John.*  We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  think  of  the  character  ot 
Scripture  saints  only  under  a  certain  form,  and  as  liable  to  no 
change  ;  but  (excepting  the  Lord  himself,  whose  character  was 
peculiar,  and  must  he  regarded  per  se),  it  is  evident  that  internal 
changes, of  light  and  darkness  must  he  supposed  in  aU  individuals, 
even  when  such  are  not  reported  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  this  very  strug- 
gle, the  life  of  the  saint  is  perfected.  Hence,  wherever  communica- 
tions simple  and  clear  are  brought  hefore  us  as  the  one  in  question 
concerning  John,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting.  In  hia 
■  prison  at  Machaerus,  the  man  of  God  was  no  doubt  sur- 


*  That  after  the  events  recorded,  Matth.  iii.  IG,  and  John  L  33,  John  theBaptiatcoutd 
have  come  to  any  real  doubt  of  the  MesKaship  of  JeauH,  ia  scarcely  concoivaWe,  and 
Beema  to  bo  denied  by  the  Saviour,  Matth.  xi.  7.  He  did  not  doubt  his  Mesaiafiahip,  nor 
was  he  impatient  that  Jesus  did  not  by  niirada  deliver  him  from  prison  ;  but  the  Saviaur'a 
tree,  unlegal.  New  Testament  mode  of  working,  he  could  not  comprehend.  In  Ms  opinirai 
Jeans  should  have  carried  out  the  outward  separation  of  the  people,  commenced  in  Ma 
own  mioistry,  instead  of  easting  the  pearls  of  his  miracles  and  teachings  before  1jie  im- 
disoriminating  mass.  Ttiis  misapprehension  he  ombodiesin  the  question,  "  Art  thou  really 
he7  From  thy  mode  of  working  one  would  hardly  belleiioiti"  To  this  corresponds  the  re- 
ply of  em'  Lord{v.  4),  and  to  this  the  language  in  which  Jesus  (v.  l.SjdefendaJohnagainst 
the  suspicion  that  lite  a  shaten  reed  he  now  doubted  what  he  had  once  taatified,  or 
like  a  weakling  had  become  impatient  of  his  imprisonment.  To  this  finally  answers  the 
declaralion  (v.  10,  ff.),  that  the  greatest  under  the  Old  dispensation  failed  to  aj^rehend 
the  spirit  of  the  Few,  in  which  all  legal  outward  forms  are  broken  up  hy  the  violence 
with  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ia  seized  upon.— (B.)  The  correct  view  seems  to  ma 
filly  given  neither  by  Olshausen  or  Ebrard.  That  the  questioii  is  not  one  of  simple 
inquiry  for  information  is  clear.  That  John  was  in  a  measure  stumbled  at  the  pro- 
ceeding of  our  Lord,  whose  Mes^ahship  he  did  not  question,  aeems  equally  clear.  But 
that  John  was  stumbled  rather  at  one  Saviour's  slowness  in  assuming  to  himself  that 
temporal  dominion  which  douhflesa  formed  a  part  of  his  view  of  the  flincWon  of  the 
Messiah,  than  at  bia  free,  imlegal  procedure,  seems  to  ms  almost  certain.  The  miraolea 
to  which  the  Saviour  points  in  self-vindication,  contrast  most  naturally  with  false  con- 
oeptiona  of  outward  greatness  and  glory,  which  John  may  haya:  entertaiiiBd. .  The  fal- 
lowing discourse  adapts  iteelf  equally  well  to  this  view. — [EL 
Vol.  t—21 
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prised  by  a  dark  hour,  in  which  he  was  etnick  by  the  quiet  unoh- 
trusive  ministry  of  Christ,  and  began  to  douht  the  experience  of 
which  he  had  heretofore  been  the  subject.  This  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  :  Blessed  is  he  whosoever,  etc.  (fuutdpto^  iartv 
flf  i&v  ji^  OKavSaliad^  iv  ijioij  (ver.  6),  which  contain,  at  once,  cen- 
sure and  comfort.  For,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  aad  thing  for 
the  poor  prisoner  if  he  had  not  stood  firm  in  the  hour  of  tempta^ 
tion,  if  he  really  had  been  offended;  but  now  he  was  only  tempted 
to  be  so— and  blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation  {James 
i.  12).  But  as,  without  a  struggle,  there  is  no  victory  for  sinful 
man,  so  the  Baptist  also  could  not  be  spared  such  a  struggle.  The 
very  circumstance,  however,  of  his  having  sent  to  Jesus  himself  for 
enquiiy,  shews  that  he  endured  the  temptation  and  conquered. 
That  he  asked  him  in  this  manner  proves  that  he  was  tempted ; 
but  that,  in  his  tenaptation,  ho  asked  no  one  else,  hut  apphed  to  the 
Saviour  himselfi,  proves  his  faith ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the 
free  life  of  the  Redeemer,  so  different  from  his  own,  must  have  ap- 
peared rather  strange  to  the  austere  preacher  of  repentance.  (Com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Matth.  xi.  19.)  The  question  of  John  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  I  believe,help  thou  mineunbelief ;" 
and  this  prayer  is  answered  by  our  giacioxis  Lord.  Whosoever  aska 
God  whether  he  be  God  ;  whosoever  asks  the  Saviour  whether  he 
be  the  Saviour,  is  in  the  right  way  to  overcome  every  temptation — 
it  is  only  thus  that  he  can  attain  certainty.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
■  words  of  Jesus  concerning  John  (ver.  7,  seq.)  form  no  contradiction 
to  the  supposition  that  he  sent  th'e  messengers  in  an  hour  of  severe 
temptation.  He  even  thereby  proved  that  he  was  not  a  reed  shaken 
by  every  wind,  but  that  he  stood  lirm  and  unshaken  amid  all  storms. 
But  when  there  is  no  storm,  how  can  firmness  be  proved  ?  It  was 
then,  during  the  time  of  his  shining,  and  when  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  dwelt  on  him,  that  God  made  use  of  the  Baptist  for  his  own 
gi-eat  purposes  among  mankind  ;  but  in  the  time  of  his  poverty  and 
abandonment,  God  perfected  him  within  himself. 

Ver.  4,  6. — With  reference  to  prophetic  passages,  such  as  Isaiah 
XXXV.  5,  6  ;  Is.  1,  Jesus  answers  the  question  by  pointing  to  his 
deeds  ;  the  messengers  find  the  Redeemer  in  the  midst  of  bis  mes- 
sianic labours  ;  aU  that  they  can  report  is  that  he  is  redeeming. 
They  saw  his  outward  agency  ;  the  spiritual  significancy  of  those 
outward  miracles  his  discourse  unveiled  to  them.  The  bodily  heal- 
ing but  prefigured  the  healing  of  the  soul,  (Concerning  -nr^xd^, 
comp.  Matth.  v.  13,)  'E,-bayyeXii;ea6ai,  has  here  the  signification  of 
"  hearing  the  gospel,"  "  receiving  the  glad  tidings."  The  passage, 
Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  which  is  here  referred  to,  forbids  the  interpretation, 
"  the  poor  preach  the  gospel,"  Indeed,  a  glorious  mode  of  proceed- 
ing !  alone  fitted  to  convince  of  his  messianic  dignity.    Not  a  word 
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of  John  individually— only  the  fiaiidpiSg  imiv,  blessed  is  he,  reaches 
him  for  consolation  and  warning.  Bnt  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  Lord 
did  not  speak  more  fully,  we  answer  that  such  struggles  must  be 
fought  only  in  the  inner  man  ;  the  question  was  to  the  Lord  a  sign 
of  the  approaching  victory.  He  left  him,  therefore,  entirely  to  him- 
self, without  further  interference  with  him.  {Ooncemmg  anavdaU- 
^eaeai,  comp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  xviii.  8.) 

Ver.  7. — But  before  the  people,  who  might  easily  have  misun- 
derstood such  a  question,  Jesus  expressed  himself  more  fully, 
and  depicted  to  them  the  noble  image  of  the  stem  warrior,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  might  know  what  they  might  expect  from 
him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  might  also  recognise  what  he  could 
not  give  to  them.  Some  of  the  disciples  of  John,  who  were  pre- 
sent, may  have  given  immediate  occasion  to  these  remarks.  Of 
himself,  he  maintains  a  calm  and  dignified  silence  ;  upon  all  he 
impresses  the  words  :  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me.  The  manner  in  which  our  Lord,  from  the  7th  to  the  9th 
verse  speaks  to  those  surrounding  him  concerning  John,  is  some- 
what obscure.  It  is  difficult  to  apprehend  in  their  right  relation  his 
various  reproving  questions.  The  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  (icd^o^ 
irrS  dvsiiov  (raXevdiMvo^),  may  be  figuratively  understood  of  a  light- 
minded  man  (as  m  Ephea.  iv.  14;  Heb.  xiii.  9);  or,  without  any 
figure,  of  the  reed  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan 
and  with  which  the  wind  sported.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sense 
would  be  the  following  :  "  You  must  certainly  have  had  some  ob- 
ject in  view,  in  hastening  to  tho  wilderness :  it  can  certainly  riot 
have^  been  to  get  a  view  of  some  empty,  every-day  object,  as,  a 
shaking  reed,  or  soft  garments."  The  third  question  must  then  in- 
deed denote  the  proper  object ;  they  wished  to  see  a  prophet  and 
that  John  the  Baptist  certainly  was.  Yet  the  thought  in  this  ahape 
would  be  rather  meagre— it  would  have  been  better,  in  that  case,  to 
put  only  the  single  question,  "  You  wished  to  see  a  prophet,  did 
you  not  ?  well  then,  you  have  seen  him,  and  the  greatest  one  too  ■ 
only  obey  him  !"  But,  if  we  turn  to  the  other  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, we  here  too  meet  with  difBculties.  The  thought,  "  have 
you  gone  out  to  see  a  light-minded  or  luxurious  man  ?"  is  too 
harsh,  for  who  goes  to  the  wilderness  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Or 
who  could  imagine  John  to  be  such  an  one?  But,  if  it  be 
said  that  the  unsuitable  question  was  only  intended  to  shew  that 
they  certainly  thought  no  such  thing,  the  question  again  is  For 
what  purpose  are  these  things  brought  forward?  The  passage' con- 
tinues dark,  until  verse  16,  seq.  are  compared.  That  passage  shews 
that  Jesus,  in  his  questions,  lias  only  in  view  the  character  of  the. 
mutitude,  and  portrays  their  own,  contradictions.  TAei/  evidently 
went  in  crowds  to  the  wilderness  to  see  a  prophet  (as  if  there  were. 
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any  thing  in  a  prophet  to  be  seen,  while  they  did  not  desire  to  hear 
him);  they  might  well  have  known  how  a  true  prophet  would  man- 
ifest himself  to  them,  and  yet  when  they.perceiTed  bis  moral  ear- 
nestness, they  did  not,  hke  him;  their  impure  hearts  had  longed 
for  a  prophet  after  their  own  taate.  Our  Saviour,  who  searches  the 
hearts  of  men  with,  eyes  of  fire,  lays  open  to  them  this  their  incon- 
sistency, in  hastening  out  to  the  prophet,  and  then  desiring  that  he 
might  not  be  what  he  is,  and  might  be  something  which  he  cannot 
be,  viz.,  such  an  one  as  themselves.  They  themselves  are  the  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,  as  is  fully  demonstrated  in  verses  16,  17. 
"  You  imagined  that  you  would  find  a  pseudo-prophet,  one  who 
would  yield  to  all  the  caprices  of  sm,  and  one  altogether  like  your- 
selves ?  Tou  imagined  that  you  would  find  a.  sensual  teacher,  flat- 
tering your  sensuality  ?  you  imagined  that  you  would  behold  a 
prophet,  just  as  your  fancies  had  depicted  him  to  you,  mighty, 
glorious,  but  sparing  sin  ?  Indeed  you  have  obtained  one,  but  one 
who  is  another  Elijah."  Then  follows,  first,  a  farther  delineation 
of  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  character  of  his  ministry,  with  which  is 
connected  a  parallel  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptists—with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  same  character  of  the  miiltitude  that  did  not  like 
John,  had  taken  offence  at  him,  although  his  mode  of  life  was  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  Baptist ;  and  they  had  been 
offended  at  him  for  this  sole  reason,  that  they  could  never,  in  any 
form  of  the  divine,  whatever  it  might  be,  find  the  hkeness  of  their 
sinful  selves  ;  and  that  it  was  only  themselves  they  were  everywhere 
seeking.  The  haughty  judges  of  the  children  of  light,  who  dislike 
in  them  now  this,  and  now  that,  must,  therefore,  before  all  thirds, 
come  down  to  humifity  ;  the  babes  (y-^moi,  ver.  25)  who  possess  it, 
for  this  reason  also,  apprehend  the  divine  element  in  its  most  varied 
forms  of  manifestation,  because  they  never  anywhere  care  about  the 
form,  but  always  and  everywhere  about  the  substance. 

Ver.  9.— The  description  of  John  the  Baptist  begins  with  the 
words  "  Yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet"  {vai  ml  ne^iaadrepov  Trpo^- 
Tov).  That  the  Baptist  was  more  than  a  prophet  (i.  e.,  that  in  the 
of  his  view,  he  had  attained  to  a  point  beyond  that  of  the 
^,  is  inferred  from  Malachi  iii.  1,  in  which  a  messenger  is 
I  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  (Concerning  this, 
oomp.  the  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  3.)  By  means  of  this  office,  the 
Baptist  received  a  peculiar  position,  inasmuch  as  he  occupied  the 
intermediate  space  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  yet  in 
the  general  direction  of  his  life  he  still  belonged  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  only  formed  the  hnk  by  which  the  two  spheres  of  religious 
life  are  connected.  (Comp.  what  has  been  remarked  on  Matth.  iii.  21.) 
Ver.  11. — But  the  Redeemer  proceeds  yet  fiirther  in  liis  exaltation 
of  the  Baptist ;  as  he  had  placed  him  above  all  the  prophets,  so  he 
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places  him  now  above  all  the  ■yevvrp-ot  jwoikSiVj  horn  of  women. 
The  words  ijdpsuQat  ^  ^;a  D^^n,  have  the  signiflcation  "to  be 
taiscd  up,"  "  to  be  called  forth"  for  a  particular  purpose,  from  a 
great  multitude  ;  bo  that  we  may  supply  itro  rov  Bsov,  of  God  (John 
vii.  52). — Tewifbg  yvvoued?,  born  of  worrien  =  nsjte  ■rfe';,  Job  xiv.  1  ; 
zv.  14.  (T$vv^iiaTa  yvviuKGyv  signifies  man  in  general,  but  with  the 
T  idea  of  frailty  or  impurity.)  The  expression,  therefore, 
;8  contrast  in  the  phrase  yEvvijTog  in  roij  Qeov,  horn  of  God;  thus 
were  the  first  man  and  Christ,  and  thus  are  believers,  who  are  be- 
gotten of  the  Spirit,  through  Him.  (John  i,  13.)  To  this  contrast 
the  closing  words  of  the  verse  refer,  in  which  the  least  in  the  Hng- 
dom  of  heaven  is  placed  above  John.  (Concerning  the  expression 
piJKpdrepof  iv  ry  j3.,  hast,  etc.,  compare  what  has  been  remarked  on 
Matth,  V.  19,  where  the  [leya^  and  iXdxiorog  iv  t§  &.  are  contrasted 
with  each  other.)  Even  in  the  lowest  degree  of  the  Christian  life, 
which  hsK  been  brought  to  mankind  by  Christ  Jeens,  man  stands 
higher  than  John.®  Concerning  this  remarkable  thought,  it  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  well  observed,  that  the  being  greater  Qiet^uv 
dvai),  ascribed  here  by  the  Kedeemer  to  those  living  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  must  be  understood  in  a  Christian  sense,  so  that  even  the 
greatest  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  humblest,  divested  of  aU  selfish- 
ness and  sin,  entirely  in  the  sense  of  Matth,  xx.  25,  26.  Those  in 
the  Idngdom  of  God,  occupy  in  so  far,  therefore,  a  higher  ground,  as 
the  possibility  of  attaining  this  position,  of  being  divested  of  self, 
lies  within  their  reach.  This  is  therefore  the  general  character  of 
all  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  the  difference  between 
them  consists  only,  partly  in  the  degree  in  which  they  have  received 
into  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  their  nature  the  principle  of 
higher  life,  freeing  from  all  sin,  and  hence  also  from  pride  ;  partly 
also,  in  the  more  or  less  copious  endowment  with  those  powers 
which  determine  the  varied  spheres  of  activity  in  individuals. 
Again,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  being  in  the  kingdom  of  God  can- 
not here  refer  to  every  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  visible  church  of 
Christ ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  bad  fishes  in  the  large  net  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  (Matth,  xiii.  47  seq.)  The  expression  is 
rather  limited  here  by  the  preceding  yewtp-ol  yvvcKKiSv,  horn  of 
women;  whence  we  must  infer,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  con- 
tains only  the  bom  of  God,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here,  then, 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  ideal  conception.  This  community,  with 
all  its  members,  our  Eedeemer,  in  verse  11,  places  above  that  com- 
munity to  which  John,  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  belonged. 

•  The  comparfitJve  fiiKp6Tcpo(  nesiiB  not  to  be  takea  as  tJie  superlative.  Cooipara 
Winer's  Gr,  S.  221.  The  reference  of  the  expression  to  Joaus  himself:  "  I,  tlie  lesser  one, 
am  greater  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  he,"  is  eTidently  quite  inadmisaible.  It  would 
have  been  Mock-bumUity,  if  Jesus  had  oaJIM  himself  less  than  John. 
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The  -whole  passage,  therefore,  is  applicable  to  those  only  who  are 
truly  regenerated.  To  many  membera  of  tte  visible  church,,  not 
even  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament can  be  granted.  But  a  considerable  difficulty  still  adheres 
to  this  passage,  inasmuch  as  the  question  here  arises,  as  to  whether 
no  regeneration  took  place  at  aU  under  the  Old  Testament.  To 
answer  this  question,  we  must  distinguish  between  regeneration 
in  a  narrower,  and  a  wider  sense.  In  the  narrower  sense,  the  ex- 
pression signifies  the  communication  of  a  higher  hfe  [of  Christ's 
glorified  humanity],  which  can  he  effected  only  through  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  outpouring  on  mankind  depended 
upon  the  glorification  of  Christ.  (John  vii.  39.)  In  this  more  con- 
fined sense  then,  the  regeneration  of  tne  Old  Testament  Haiuts  ia  out 
of  the  question.  Abraham,  Isaae,  and  Jacob,  as  well  as  all  the  Old 
Testament  saints,  beheld  the.  Redeemer  only  as  Him  who  was  to 
come,  without  having  experienced  the  real  rfSects  of  his  power. 
(Heb.  xi.  13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  10-40.)  They  were,  therefore,  in  the  Sheol, 
and  attained  to  the  resurrection  only  threugh  Christ.  (Oomp.  the 
remarks  on  Matth.  xsvii.  52,  53.)  In  the  wider  sense,  however, 
every  important  and  eventful  change  in  the  inner  man  maybe  called 
regeneration,**  and  such  a  one  was  no  doubt  experienced  by  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  on  account  of  which,  and  especially  on  account  of  the 
new  name  given  to  theia,  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as  types  of 
the  new  birth.  The  sense  of  the  words  "  There  hath  not  risen 
among  them  that  are  born  of  women  a  greater  than  John  the  Bap- 
tist," may,  accordingly,  be  BtiU  more  exactly  determined.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Jesus  intended  to  subordinate  Abraham  and  Jacob  to  the 
Baptist ;  these  stand  not  only  as  the  ancestors,  according  to  the 
flesh,  of  the  people  of  God,  but  specially  also  as  the  fathers  of  all  the 
feithfut,  in  a  far  brighter  splendour.  [Yet  in  their  relations  to  the 
salvation  of  the  New  Testament,  they  surely  stood  below  the  Bap- 
tist.] For,  among  individuals  under  the  Old  Testament  dispenea- 
sation,  various  degrees  of  attainment,  and  various  positions  may  be 
distinguished  as  clearly  as  among  the  members  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment church.  A  distinction  between  prophets  and  righteous  men 
has  been  already  made  above.  (Matth.  x.  41.)  Here  we  might  to 
a  certain  degree,  find  a  third  class  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  regenerate 
of  the  Old  Testament.     The  Baptist  would  in  that  case,  be  repre- 

*  Better,  eonveraion  (B).  Aa  hmnan  nature  ia  aubstantially  the  same  in  all  agea, 
ttero  can  be,  it  would  seem,  no  radAsal  diffaronce  in  the  proceaa  by  whioh  mon  in  differ- 
eot  Bgea  are  bronght  into  a  state  of  reconraliation  with  God.  There  muat  always  have 
been  a  virtufd  new  birth  by  the  influenoB  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under  the  old  dispenaaiion 
bia  workings  were  corapmatively  hmited  and  secret ;  under  the  new  ha  waa  poured  out 
in  such  abundant  measure  na  to  charaoteraie  it  as  the  special  economy  of  the  Spirit  There 
mast  have  been  a  time  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  ftlt  the  first  impnlao  of  Ioyo  to 
God,  and  that  mi:st  have  been  a  season  of  internal  regeneration.— [E. 
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sented  only  as  a  righteous  man,  in  the  noblest  legal  sense,*  as  a 
*rae  representative  of  the  law,  but  from  whom  was  concealed  the 
higher  life  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  was  experienced  by  Abraham  and 
Israel,  who  appear  fax  more  as  the  representatives  of  the  higher  order 
of  the  evangelical  life  which  was  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  than  of 
the  legal  state. 

Ver.  12. — From  the  personal  dehnoation  of  the  Baptist,  our 
Eedeemer  proceeds  to  describe  the  pecuHar  character  of  the  time  ; 
and  this  leads  him  to  the  objurgatory  discourse  in  verse  16.  "  As 
the  man  is  great  whom  Q-od  has  raised  as  the  precursor  of  the  hing- 
dom  of  the  Messiah,  so  the  time  also  in  which  he  works,  is  rich 
in  blessings  ;  the  more  culpable,  therefore,  are  they  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  it."  The  days  of  John,  must  be  undei'stood  of  the 
time  of  his  publicly  appearing  to  preach  repentance  (tiie  terminus 
a  quo);  in  the  words  ^uf  aprt,  until  noiv,  the  terminus  ad  quern  is 
only  in  so  far  intimated  as  that  the  favourable  time  still  lasted, 
which  must,  however,  be  by  no  means  considered  as  now  brought  to 
a  close.  The  conception  of  a  season  favourable  to  the  growth  of  aU 
that  is  good,  is  expressed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the  words  :  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence  (^  ^aaiXeia  r&v  abqavOiv  fSid^e- 
rcu).  In  Luke  xvi.  16,  a  similar  expression  is  found  :  The  kingdom 
of  G-od  is  preached,  and  every  man  preseeth  into  it  (/J  QaoiXeia  tov 
Oeov  e^ayysA/ferot  /eat  -Trdf  slg  a^y  (Jid^rrai).  With  this  thought  cor- 
responds entirely  what  follows  in  our  passage,  koI  PmuTai  dq-ndt^ovaiv 
abrriVj  and  tile  violent  seize  upon  it.  No  doubt  the  words  of  this 
verse  must  be  imderstood  aa  presenting  one  aspect  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  Loi-d  speaks.  In  that  time  of  powerful  ex- 
citement, there  was  manifested  among  mankind  generally,  but  es- 
specially  among  the  Jews,  a  fervent  longing,  a  desire  after  a  change 
of  condition,  which  broke  forth  the  more  violently  the  longer  it  was 
repressed.  In  so  far  as  this  longing  was,  in  its  ultimate  principle, 
really  pure,  so  far  the  kingdom'  of  God  might  be  regarded  as  its  ob- 
ject ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  contained  a  depraved  element  and  was 
blended  with  much  that  was  erroneous,  it  is  called  Qid^Badai,  suffer- 
ing violence,  and  a  dpTTd^siv,  seising,  is  ascribed  to  it.  For  although 
these  tenns  are  meant,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  only  the  great- 
ness of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  for  that  which  is  divine,  which  act- 
ed so  powerfully  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 

*  Hengslenherg,  in  his  Christology,  vol  iii.,  p.  472.  h»a  miaundersiootl  tbis  my  view, 
as  though  I  denied  repeiifeuice  and  feitti  h>  the  EaplJBt ;  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  he  does  not 
pre-eminently  represent  faith ;  Paul  could  therefore  not  have  used  Che  Baptist  as  the  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  iiie  of  faith,  as  he  did  Abraham  in  Eom.  iv.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any 
righteooa  person  of  the  Old  Testament  na  being  destitute  of  taith,  accotijing  to  Hob.  xi., 
only,  that  Old  Testament  faith  did  not,  like  tliat  of  the  New  Teatanient,  imply  the  pos- 
session of  diyine  things,  but  onlytheftflpe,asit  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  passages  ijuotod. 
(Heb.  xi.  13;  1  Pet  i.  10,  aeq.) 
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Bee,  in  the  eboice  of  the  words,  a  gentle  censure  upon  its  mode  of 
manifestation.  Had  the  Bedeemer  heen  disposed  to  bring  forward 
the  other  view  of  the  same  phenomenon,  he  might  have  said ; 
"  Heaven  is,  as  it  were,  now  opened ;  streams  of  the  Spirit  are 
poured  out  over  mankind  with  life-giving  energy."  But  it  was  bet- 
ter adapted  to  his  purpose  to  set  forth  the  activity  of  men.  With 
this  Luke  vii.  29,  30,  connects  itself  very  naturally ;  as,  in  this  pas- 
sage, the  ardent  desire  of  the  poor  after  truth  is  contrasted  with  the 
haughty  contempt  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees.  (^lKat6o}  forms 
a  contrast  with  lifereiJ— the  former  signifying  "  to  regard  as  just," 
<'  to  approve,"  in  which  signification  it  is  found,  immediately  after- 
vrards,  m  Matth.  si  19  [see  farther  remarks  in  comment,  on  Kom. 
iii.  21],  the  latter  signifymg  "  tfl  despise.") 

Ver.  13.— The  peculiar  condition  of  the  spiritual  world,  prevail- 
ing at  that  time,  is  still  more  distinctly  brought  out,  according  to 
Matthew,  by  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets prophesied  only  until  John  ;  that  with  him  then,  the  great  turn- 
ing point  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  had  come.  The  thought  ap- 
pears in  a  different  connexion  in  Luke  xvi.  16  ;  but,  in  Matthew,  it 
is  so  intimately  conDOcted  with  the  whole,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
collider  it  as  having  been  spoken  on  this  occasion.  Tor,  if  the 
whole  Old  Testament  dispensation  closed  with  John,  it  was  natural 
that,  with  his  appearance,  a  powerful  spiritual  movement  should 
pei-vade  humanity,  which,  like  the  travail  of  a  parturient  woman, 
should  precede  the  birth  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  But  m  the 
expressions  m  this  verse,  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  struck  by  the 
connexion  of  v6iioc,  law,  with  the  prophets  ;  so  that  U  also  appears 
as  prophesying.  The  v6fio^  =  rrjiin,  law,  signifies  here  the  elemeiit 
from  which  the  prophets,  as  its  representatives,  proceeded,  and  it  is 
the  nature  and  power  of  the  law  to  prophesy  of  Christ.  By  awak- 
emng  the  consciousness  of  sin,  it  calls  forth  also  the  longing  for  the 
Kedeemer,  without  entirely  satisfying  it.  Next  we  incLuire  how  the 
word  ■Ttpoe^evaav, prophesied,is  to  be  explained.  It  might  be  un- 
derstood :  "  the  prophetic  agency  continues  until  John— himself  in- 
cluded." But,  in  the  first  place,  John  himself  was  not  properly  a 
prophet  in  the  Old  Testament  sense ;  he  only  bore  witness  of  him 
who  was  now  present,  and  invited  to  repentance  ;  in  the  second 
place,  moreover,  prophesy  continued  even  after  John  (Acts  xi.  28). 
It  is,'  therefore,  better  to  understand  it  of  the  prophecies  them- 
selves, and  its  meanmg  to  be :  "  with  John  the  prophecies  are  ful- 
filled ;  they  do  not  extend  beyond  him."  But  this  thought  seems 
without  foundation  ;  inasmuch  as  so  many  prophetic  oracles  reach 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  in  the 
remotest  future.  Yet  the  words  which  follow  in  verse  14,  compel 
us  to  decide  in  favour  of  this  view  ;  in  them  John  is  represented  as 
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Elijah,  and  this  points  to  the  end  of  all  prophecy.  (Mai,  iv.  5.) 
Henoe,  it  is  probable,  that  we  must  add  th^  passage  to  the  many 
other  passages  in  whieh  both  according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
those  of  the  apostles,  every  thing  appears  conBummated  at  theu  time. 
The  explanation  of  these  striking  declarations  lies  shnply  m  this, 
that  np  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist  the  time  of  pro2>hesi/my 
continued,  and  with  Christ  commenced  that  offnlJUment. 

Yer.  14. As  if  for  addition  and  confirmation,  Christ  subjoins, 

moreoTer,  that  this  John  was  also  the  promised  Elijah.  As  regards, 
in  the  first  place,  the  notion  of  the  appearance  of  Elijah,  to  which 
the  words  6  i^^Ui^v  Spxeoe<^h  that  was  to  come,  refer,  it  rests  on 
Mai.  iv.  5 :  s^asn  n;V«  hn  osV  h%j  ■'Sin  nsn,  Behold  I  send  Elijah, 
etc.  The  LXX.  have  veiy  correctly  referred  these  words  to  the 
Tishbite  ;  and  so  lite^vise  has  Sirach  xlviii.  10 ;  according  to  gram- 
matical rales  the  word  K^a?.»  req.uires  a  reference  to  a  definite  histo- 
rical person.  It  might  he  made  a  question  whether  the  reference  to 
this  definite  person  could  not  be  explained  figuratively  by  the  ^ 
nvtiiiari  nal  Svvdfiu  'RXiov,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  as  m 
Luhe  i.  17.  This  would  even  appear  more  probable,*  if  the  New 
Testament  itself  did  not  furnish  more  exact  information  concerning 
it.  According  to  Matth.  svii.  3,  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  as 
heavenly  messengers  to  the  Redeemer  in  his  transfiguration ;  where- 
by the  figurative  explanation  of  that  promise  is  rendered  improbable. 
Striking,  however,  is  the  declaration  in  the  passage  before  us,  that 
.John  is  EHjah  ;  whereas  he  himself  declares  he  is  not.  (John  i.  21.) 
But  even  if  the  words  "  if  ye  will  receive  it"  did  not  indicate  it,  yet 
the  whole  connexion  of  this  passage  with  the  other  passages  which 
treat  of  Elijah,  clearly  shows  that  the  Eedeemer  called  him  so  only 
in  a  certain  sense,  via.,  because  he  wrought  m  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Bhjah,  as  Scripture  says.  (Luke  i.  17.)  EUjah  the  zealous 
preacher  of  repentance,  is,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  John.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is,  whether  we  are  to  beheve  that  that  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  has  been  entirely  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  John 
or  of  Bliiah  himself,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  transfiguration.  We 
feel  inclined  to  doubt  this,  when  we  read  that  the  prophet  Malachi 
(iv.  5),  adds  that  Ehjah  will  he  sent,  rr^^i^)  V^Tjr,  njnn  os.  sia  i;.^<., 
l^ore  that  great  and  terrible  day,  eicf     It  seems,  therefore,  not  an 

•  Tet  this  view  is  ewslj  tlie  correci  one.  The  prophooy  (MaL  iv.  5)  that  Elijah 
stould  prepare  the  way  for  ihe  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  Ohriat,  cannot  be  falfllled  m  the 
apDearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah  at  tiie  transfiguration,  but  in  John  the  Baptist,  aa  la  said 
Luke  i  17  ;  Jolin  i.  31.  John  only  denies  tliat  he  was  the  riseTi  Elijah,  the  aama  peraon 
as  the  Old  Testament  proptet.     That  lie  is  tlio  second  Elijah  prophesied  Mai.  lu.  he  does 

+  The  day'of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  begins  with  Christ's 
inoaroation  —Rev.  ii.  6,  Moses  ajid  Elijah  are  employed  as  senmble  images  of  the  Law  and 
tbeGospel— [E.    The  account  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  ia  Malaohi  has  its  bostcommen- 
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improbable  supposition,  that  this  prophecy,  although  fulfilled  in  a 
certain  sense,  must  be  regarded  as  yet  not  wholly  fulfilled.  (Comp. 
remarks  on  Eev.  xi.  6.)  As  it  is' the  nature  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  that  its  subject  may  appear  in  a  previous  manifestation, 
without  its  import  being  thereby  ftiUy  exhausted,  so  also  here.  The 
time  of  Christ  was  by  no  means  the  prophesied  great  day  of  the 
Lord ;  but  that  whole  time  which  reached  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  last  days  ;  and  so  it  had 
also  an  element  (John  the  Baptist)  which  prefigured  the  future  ap- 
pearance of  Elijah.  It  is  likely  that,  from  such  a  train  of  ideas, 
the  indefinite  "  if  ye  will  receive  it"  arose, 

Ver.  15. — To  direct  attention  to  those  appearances  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  Christ  adds  the  solemn,  earnest  words  :  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear  {6  lx<^  <^a  duovsiv,  dKoveru)  (dicovsiv  =  s^6, 
intdUgere;  hence  wto  —  o:?i»,  of  the  faculty  of  the  understanding.*) 
According  to  the  intention  of  Christ,  his  discom'se  must  have  con- 
tained something  not  leas  worthy  of  investigation  than  requiring  it, 
and  by  this,  the  admonition  was  called  forth,  i'rom  the  remarks 
already  made,  it  will  appear  that  the  words  have  not  yet  lost  their 
profound  meaning. 

Ver.  16,  17. — That  which  was  alluded  to  in  ver.  7,  is  now  in 
figurative  language  more  fully  set  forth.  Our  Eedeemer  reproves 
his  fickle  contemporaries  by  comparing  them  to  capricious  children 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  please  in  any  way,  and  who  understand 
neither  mildness  nor  severity,  (Concerning  ysved  —  i^t,  those  living 
together  at  one  period,  comp.  remarks  on  Jilatth.  xxiv,  34,  The 
text  of  Matthew  has  been  altered  here  in  various  ways  ;  instead  of 
dyopaig — dyop^  has  been  adopted  ;  instead  of  iraipoig — iripoig,  in 
place  of  which  Luke  has  dJiXi^Xoig.  The  usual  reading,  however, 
deserves  the  preference,  both  from  internal  and  external  reasons,) 
The  piping,  mourning  (o^jAsw,  6pfjv6M),  refer  to  children's  plays,  both 
amusing  and  grave,  But  the  whole  figure  would  be  misunderstood, 
if  the  speaking  children  were  made  to  represent  Jesus  and  John, 
who  again  are  the  representatives  of  mildness  and  severity ;  whilst 
the  other  children  spoken  to  represented  the  capricious  multitude. 
On  the  contrary,  both  classes  of  children — those  who  speak  as 
weU  SiS  those  who  ate  addressed— are  to  be  viewed  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  capricious  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  so  that  the 
sense  is  this :  "  The  generation  resembles  a  host  of  ill-humoured 
tary  in  John's  deaciiption  of  Christ,  Matth.  iii.  The  relerenoe  obTioualy  is  to  the  eearch- 
ing,  dcscriminating,  spiritual  oharaoter  of  the  new  kingdom.  There  is  tiiea  no  (iiffioulty  ia 
m^ng  the  "  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord"  ideutioal  with  the  Saviour's  appearing  io 
set  up  his  new  Icingdom.    John  the  Baptist  iselearlythe  promiBed  Elijah. — [E. 

*  Similar  formulaB  are  nsed  by  Jewish  teachers,  e.  g.,  iu  the  Zohar :  gai  a'udii  aadiai, 
qui  irUeSigU  itUeUigat.  Besides,  in  the  Gospels,  the  formula,  &  Ixov  u^o  x.  t.  X  is  found 
very  frequently  in  Reveiaaons ;  but  it  ia  altogether  wanting  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
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children,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please  in  any  way  ;  ono  part  de- 
sires this,  and  the  other  that,  so  tliat  they  cannot  agree  upon  any 
desirable  or  useful  occupation.* 

"Ver.  18,  19.— This  figurative  discourse  is  immediately  followed 
hy  the  literal  declaration  ;  John  was  too  severe  for  them,  and  Jesus 
too  mild.     (Coucerning  the  phrase  Sai^ovwv  Ix^i,  comp.  the  rem.  on 
Matth.  xii.  24.)     The  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  dispen- 
sationa  appears  here  in  a  striking  manner,  in  the  description,  though 
frequently  misunderstood,  of  their  respective  representatives.     In 
John,  we  see  the  strict  observer  of  the  law,  who  exhibits  in  his  de- 
meanour an  austere  and  rigid  morality,  and  abstains  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  sinner ;  m  our  Bedeemer,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  see 
the  impossibility  of  sinning,  joined  with  compassionate  love,  which 
urges  him  not  to  withdraw  even  from  the  most  wretched,  since  their 
impurity  cannot  tarnish  his  heavenly  purity,  whilst  his  divine  light 
is  able  to  illuminate  their  darkness.     John  is  a  noble  human  phe- 
nomenon, a  flower  of  earth ;  Jesus  appears  as  a  heavenly  form,  the 
offspring  of  a  higher  world.     Blessed  at  that  time,  and  blessed  now 
are  those  who  are  not  offended  at  him,  but  receive  him  as  he  is  1 
The  words,  "  and  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children"  (Luke  adds  all), 
form  the  close  of  this  thought.     These,  like  so  many  other  words 
of  the  Lord,  resemble  many-sided  pohahed  jewels,  which  send  forth 
their  splendour  in  more  than  one  direction  ;  a  pecuharity  found  in 
many  pregnant  maxims,  even  of  human  sages.    Considered  by  them- 
selves, they  possess  a  manifold  signiflcancy  ;  but  in  the  connexion 
of  discourse,  one  meaning,  of  course,  becomes  prominent.     The  ex- 
pression, "  children  of  wisdom,"  evidently  points  to  a  contrast  with 
what  precedes,  where  the  children  of  folly  are  described  from  the 
folly  of  their  judgments.     (The  nal  must  therefore  be  taken  =  ■;  in 
an  adversative  sense,  and  diKaiwieai  as  above  in  Luke  vii.  29,  in  the 
sense    "to  declare  just,"  hence   "to  acknowledge  as  such,"  "to 
praise,"  "  to  laud.")     The  thought  would  then  be  :  "  wisdom  (which 
is  found  fault  with  by  foolish  men)  is  justified,  and  defended,  and 
represented  as  wisdom  hy  her  children,  viz.,  by  their  treatment  of 
her  requisitions."     With  this  agrees  Matth.  si  25,  seq.  in  which  the 
v^m,  babes,  are  described  as  the  truly  wise.     (Neither  the  aonst, 
nor  the  signification  of  the  6Maiova6ai,  favours  the  translation,  "  wis- 
dom is  blamed  by  her  children.")     But  this  thought  acquires  a  pe- 
*  Tbe  BBntimaiit,  I  tiick,  state!  in  more  precise  language  is:  Tbis  generation  ia  like 
tboae  children  sitting  in  the  market  place  to  wbom  tlieir  fellowa  call,  Baying,  We  liave  piped, 
etc    The  simple  point  of  the  comparison  is  that^  as  thoao  children  would  neither  join  their 
fellows  in  strains  of  merriment  or  grie^  so  the  men  of  this  generation  find  fault  equally  with 
the  austerity  of  John,  and  the  more  genial  character  of  the  Saviour.    Olshauseii's  espla. 
nation  does  not,  I  think,  make  allowance  Jbr  the  want  of  strict  exacliMss  in  the  Saviour'a 
mode  of  expression.    He  says,  "it  ia  like  children  sitting  and  calling,"  etc.,  when  the  pre- 
cise meaning  is,  "  it  resembles  what  oooura  when  children  sit,"  etc— [K. 
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culiar  cliarm,  when  we  considec  that  Scripture  does  not  speak  of 
wisdom  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a  heavenly  person,  yea,  that  Jesus 
calls  himself  ihe  Wisdom.  (See  note  on  Luke  xi.  49,  compared 
with  Matth,  xxii.  34 ;  John  i.  1,  and  Sirach  xxiv.  4,  seq.)  In  thia 
case,  then,  the  Kedeemer  here  appears  as  speaking  with  reference  to 
his  divine  nature,  and  the  aorist  iSiictuwOTj,  was  justified,  acquires  a 
peculiar  significancy.  The  same  phenomenon  which  he  reproves  in 
the  present,  viz.,  that  foolish  men  take  offence  at  the  ways  of  wis- 
dom, has  repeated  itself  at  all  times  ;  hut  at  aU  times  the  children 
of  wisdom  have  justified  their  mother,  and  will  do  so  even  now. 
The  Redeemer  appears  here,  therefore,  as  the  bestower  of  all  spirit- 
ual blessing  from  the  beginning  of  time,  as  the  generator,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  of  aU  the  eai-thly  representatives  of  wisdom 
whom  he  now,  closmg  the  series  of  manifestations,  represents  person- 
ally, in  all  her  fulness  and  glory.  (We  must  reject  all  expositions 
of  the  passage  which  exclude  the  contrast  with  that  which  pre- 
cedes ;  as,  for  instance,  that  according  to  which  Xiyovai,  they  say,  is 
to  be  supplied  after  leai,  and;  so  that  even  the  clause  MiieaiwdT],  k.  t. 
X.  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  censorious  Jews,  according  to  whom 
the  riitva  ootpta^  would  be  merely  supposed  children  of  wisdom.) 

Ver.  20. — -The  reproving  discourse  which  follows,  is  found,  in  its 
original  connexion,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sending  forth  of  the 
seventy,  in  Luke  x.  13,  seq. ;  but  Matthew  has,  very  properly,  in- 
troduced it  in  this  part  of  his  narrative.  The  whole  discourse  of 
the  Redeemer  was  a  censure  upon  his  contemporaries  ;  hut,  in  the 
following  words,  the  reproof  is  uttered,  in  its  utmost  severity,  against 
those  who  had  most  clearly  seen  his  glory.  The  whole  passage 
again  represents  the  same  principle,  but  only  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  which  we  dwelt  upon  in  Matth,  x.  41,  As  a  reward  is  not 
regulated  by  the  deed  itself,  hut  by  the  disposition  from  which  it 
springs,  and  the  consciousness  by  which  it  is  accompanied ;  so 
punishment  also  will  not  he  determined  by  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  deed,  but  by  the  inward  disposition  of  which  it  is  the  evidence, 
and  by  the  consciousness  which  it  presupposes.  The  guilt  of  Tyre, 
-Sidon,  and  Sodom,  is  in  this  passage  represented  as  less  ;  first,  be- 
cause their  inhabitants  occupied  a  less  advanced  position  than  did 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  secondly,  because  that  wliich 
wae  divine  appeared  to  them  in  a  far  less  glorious  form.  At  the 
time  of  Christ,  however,  the  feeling  of  need  was  active,  and  was  met 
in  his  person  by  the  purest  manifestation  of  divinity,  condescend- 
ing, moreover,  to  human  weakness,  by  external  acts  of  the  most 
striking  character.  But,  nevertheless,  men  hardened  themselves 
against  these  powerful  impressions  of  the  Spirit,  and  did  not  repent ; 
this,  therefore,  enhanced  their  guilt  exceedingly.  By  the  greater 
guilt  of  the  latter,  however,  the  guUt  of  the  former  is,  in  no  way, 
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diminislied  ;  it  remains  what  it  ia,  though  spoken  of  relatively  as 
compared  with  the  more  Mly  developed  manifestations  of  sin, 

Ver.  ai.^Ohorazin  {Xopa<;iv\  a  small  place  in  Galilee,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Genneaaret,  near  Capernaum,  is  mentioned 
only  here.  Some  expositors  write,  without  any  reason,  ^wpo  Ziv.  It 
is  evident  that  towns  are  here  spoken  of  (ver.  20).  In  the  same 
quarter  was  situated  the  hettcr  known  town  B}jeaai6d  (derived  from 
h^a  and  ni^s,  i.  e.,  fisher's  town).  The  two  together  appear  as  the 
representatives  of  that  highly  favoured  region,  where  the  footsteps 
of  the  Lord  were  seen  so  long,  and  his  hand  dispensed  so  many 
blessings.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  on  the  contrary,  are  mentioned  as 
the  wealthy  and  voluptuous  representatives  of  gross  sensual  en- 
joyment, which,  as  such,  had  been  frequently  denounced  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Is.  xxiii.)  Eepenting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  is  the  well-known  Old  Testament  description  of  an 
earnest  disposition  to  repentance,  which  manifests  itself  in  cor- 
responding outward  acts.  (1  Kings  xxi.  27 ;  2  Kings  vi.  30 ; 
Jonah  iii  6,  8.) 

Ver.  22. — The  term  V^P'*  Kpiaeug,  day  of  judgmeiii,  is  used,  m 
its  most  general  sense,  to  denote  the  period  which  will  at  length  come, 
when  good  and  evil  which,  in  the  present  course  of  the  world,  are 
mixed  together,  shalibe  separated.  (Comp.  further  remarkson  Matth. 
xxiv.)  "AvettTOf  or  dvaiTog,  from  &vix(^,  "  tolerable,"  "  endurable." 
(See  the  same  thought,  Mattk.  s.  15.)  The  comparative,  as  well  aa 
the  whole  context,  points  to  different  d<^rees  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked ;  some  are,  as  it  were,  in  mitissima  damnaiione  as  August- 
ine says.  This  idea  of  degrees  of  punishment  seems  to  imply,  that  it 
may  be  even  remitted  ;  and  this  must  be  unhesitatingly  conceded  of 
the  lesser  forms  of  sin.  (See  more  particularly  at  Matth.  xii.  32.) 
Ver.  23.— The  same  thing  applies,  in  a  higher  degree,  to  Caper- 
naum. (See  note  on  Matth.  iv.  13.)  This  insignificanfc  Galilean 
country-town  had  become  the  fixed  residence  of  the  Messiah,  and 
had  thereby  gained  a  higher  importance.  The  choice  of  the  town  for 
his  abode,  on  the  part  of  the  Redeemer,  is  evidently  not  accidental, 
but  intimately  connected  with  the  reputation  and  susceptibility  of 
its  inhabitants.  Here  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  God  mighi,  and 
should  have  been  formed.  Instead  of  that,  however,  only  a  few 
jomed  themselves  with  entire  devotedness  to  the  Lord  ;  the  others, 
destitute  of  faith,  persevered  in  their  unholy  walk.  The  more  daz- 
zling, therefore,  the  light  was  to  which  they  opposed  themselves,  the 
longer  it  shone  upon  their  dark  hearts,  the  heavier  was  their  punish- 
ment. This  is  described  in  ^w?  pdw  KaTal3i(3aaerjij^,  thou  shalt  be 
Iroughf  doion  to  Ml,  in  uttering  which,  our  Redeemer  probably  had 
before  his  mind  Old  Testament  passages,  such  as  Ezek.  xxxi.  10  ; 
Is.  siv.  15  Ivii.  9.     Kara^il^d^eaeai  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
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Testament;  it  is  the  reverse  of  i^pud^vai,  hence  dejici,."to  be 
brought  down."  Ovpavoc;,  heaven,  is  contrasted  with  ^6rj£^  or 
^Sm>  oIko^,  dujia  ~  Mki^.  8uch  expressions,  taken  from  the  Greek 
mythology  (as  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  alludea  even  to  rdprapog),  the  language 
of  Scripture  admits  without  hesitation,  if  they  were  prevalent  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  had  a  true  foundation.  The  true 
and  simple  fundamental  idea  of  heaven  and  hades,  is  this  ;  that 
evil  and  good,  which,  even  on  earth,  though  outwardly  blended,  are 
separated  in  their  nature  and  essence,  are  to  have  an  ultimate  and 
complete  separation.  In  so  far  then  as  the  day  of  judgment  (spwewf, 
separation)  reduces  to  its  ultimate  principle  that  which  appears 
here  mixed  together,  the  being  cast  down  into  hades  signifies  the 
return  of  individual  evil  to  its  element.f  At  the  great  separa- 
tion, which  is  impending  over  the  universe,  every  individual  life 
will  be  attracted  and  governed  by  the  power  of  that  element  to 
which  it  granted  admission  into  itself  He  who  admitted  the  Spi- 
rit and  light  of  Christ,  will  be  drawn  by  him  into  his  kingdom  of 
light ;  he  who  allowed  the  spirit  of  darkness  to  rule  in  his  heart, 
mil  become  a  prey  to  the  power  of  darkness  ;  each  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  guUt,  which  only  God  can  determine  (see  note  on 
Matth.  vii,  1),  since  it  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  the  impres- 
sion which  the  light  made  upon  man,  and  against  which  he  harden- 
ed himself.  Strange  that  some  expositors  should  have  explained 
this  passage  of  external  prosperity.  "  Thou  art  a  very  wealthy  and 
prosperous  town,  but  thou  shalt  greatly  decline."  Whatever  man 
cherishes  in  his  heart,  he  reproduces  even  in  the  word  of  God  ;  he 
makes  a  god  for  himself,  and  makes  his  Redeemer  speak  as  suita 
him  best,  and  as  he  would  have  spoken.  (Oomp.  2  Pet.  ii,  20.)  The 
more  guilty  Capernaum  is  then  contrasted  with  Sodom,  with  the 
remark :  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.  These  words,  un- 
less they  are  empty  words,  are  remarkable,  ss  showing  that  our 
Kedeemer  ascribes,  even  to  that  which  is  past,  no  absolute  necessity. 
He  evidently  acknowledges,  even  hei-o,  the  freedom  of  self-determi- 
nation, and  the  possibility  of  things  having  been  otherwise,  if  men 
had  been  obedient  to  God,  This,  in  a  moral  aspect,  so  important 
a  view  of  history,  as  being  wholly  based  upon  the  free  actions  of 
individuals,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Scripture  doctrine. 

Ver.  25. — That  the  following  words  were  not  spoken  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  preceding,  Matthew  himself  indicates  by 
the  words:  hi  ^mivi^  r^  Ktupii,  at  that  season.  This  formula  of 
transition  seems  to  place  an  interval  between  that  which  precedes 

*  Concerning  ^A)f,  compare  the  remarks  on  Luke  ivi.  28. 

t  '"Being  exalted  to  hearan"  ajid  "brouglit  down  to  hades,"  seem,  to  be  strong  flgn- 
rative  espcesaiona,  denoting  on  tlie  one  haad  high  Bpiritual  privilege,  on  the  other,  cor- 
responding degradation  and  ruin,  of  course,  with  a  spiritual  referonoe.— [K. 
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and  that  whieli  follows.  Lulte  x.  21,  eeq.  gives  a  definite  and  ap- 
propriate connexion  of  the  words.  We  have,  thereibre,  reason  to 
suppose  that  Matthew  again  followed  his  practice  of  bringing  into 
a  new  connexion  the  elements  of  our  Lord's  discourees,  as  it  was  not 
at  all. his  object  to  exhibit  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  chronologically, 
but  only  under  their  more  general  points  of  view.  The  same  Spirit, 
who  had  spoken  through  our  Lord,  guided  the  disciple  also  in  the 
arrangement.  This  may  again  be  seen  in  the  position  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses  ;  they  form  a  very  appropriate  contrast  with  the  pre- 
ceding objurgatory  discourse  against  the  unbelieving  ;  they  are  the 
commentary  on  the  words  in  ver.  19,  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
childi'en.  The  entire  passage  (ver.  25-30),  moreover,  is  remarkable 
for  its  majestic  course  of  thought.  It  is  conceived  hi  the  spirit  of 
John,  We  see  hence,  that  it  is  the  same  Jesus  who  speaks  in  Mat- 
thew and  John  ;  his  discourses  are  received  by  different  individuals; 
and  each  reproduces  him  in  the  aspects  under  which,  with  his  pecu- 
liar mental  traits,  he  had  been  enabled  to  apprehend  him.  Ver. 
25,  30,  now  open  to  us  an  insight  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
Eedeemer's  heart — a  heart  burning  with  love  to  his  brethren.  Con- 
scious of  his  divine  majesty  and  glory,  he  humbly  condescends  to 
the  lowly,  and  seeks  to  comfort  the  forsaken.  The  real  substance 
of  Christianity,  the  condescension  of  the  Divine  to  the  weak  and 
poor,  is  here  celebrated  in  inspired  language.  Compared  with  this, 
all  human  greatness,  wisdom,  and  glory,  sink  into  the  dust.  (Mat- 
thew begins :  Jesus  answered  and  said  (dnoKpidei^  elrrei/  6  'Itjctov^), 
dnoKpiveadai,  answering,  being  used  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Hebrew  fi=J.  [Comp.  note  on  Luke  i.  60.]  Luke  x.  21,  on  the 
other  hand,  points  out  the  rejoicing  and  exulting  of  the  Lord'a 
spirit,  in  the  words  "  exulted  in  spirit"  (^yaXkidaaTo  ry  T^ve^iianY 
Here  r^  i'^xv,  w  soul,  could  not  have  been  appropriately  used,  aa 
it  would  have  pointed  rather  to  the  human  nature  of  the  Eedeemer, 
as  in  Matth.  xxvi,  38.  The  joy  here  spoken  of  is  purely  objective, 
in  which  the  world  of  spirits  shares,  and  which  is  exhibited  in  its 
perfection,  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Lord).  Christ  commences  with 
the  praise  of  God,  for  his  sovereign  providence.  {'E^oii.o\oyelo9ai  = 
nnih  seq.  Daiiv.  "  to  praise,"  "  to  laud,"  Eom.  xiv.  11,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  LXX.)  According  to  the  welLkuown  Old  Testament 
designation.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  God  is  represented  as  the 
Lord  of  the  universe,  in  evidently  intended  contrast  with  the  vrjinoi, 
babes  ~  /uKpoi  (Matth.  x.  42),  wru^oi  t^  wvevfiaTi.  For  the  idea  of 
the  babe  implies  not  only  that  which  is  undeveloped,  but  also  that 
which  is  inexperienced  and  helpless  ;  as  it  stands  here  in  contrast 
with  aotjiot,  wise,  and  mveroi,  prudent.'  The  former  of  these  two 
expressions  refers  rather  to  that  which  is  divine,  the  latter  to  that 
which  ia  earthly ;    the   ao<i)ta  is  the  result  of  the  vov^  (reason), 
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the  (TvveoK^j  of  ippf-vs^  (understanding).^"  Hence  it  cannot  be  said 
precisely,  that  the  wise  and  prudent  possessed  a  false  wisdom 
and  prudence ;  they  had  in  their  knowledge  much  that  was  true, 
and  were,  in  this  respect,  more  advanced  than  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord.  But  their  wisdom  and  prudence  was,  at  the  hcst,  earthly, 
marred,  therefore,  by  many  defects,  and  unable  to  penetrate  the 
depths  of  that  which  is  divine.  Christ,  on  tho  contrary,  brought  a 
heavenly  wisdom  ;  and  the  first  condition  for  the  reception  of  it 
was  poverty,  the  being  emptied  of  man's  wisdom.  I"or  this  reason, 
human  wisdom  became  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the 
pure  light  which  beamed  down  from  the  opened  heavens,  whilst  the 
eimplpst  and  lowliest  men — such  as  were  conscious  of  their  poverty 
and  blindness  in  things  divine  and  human,  but  burned  with  a  long- 
ing after  truth — received  it  more  readily  and  deeply.  (Oorap.  1  Cor. 
i.  19.)  It  ia  this  wonderful  dispensation — that  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  espoused  the  poorest  and  the  most  wretched — ^which  our 
Saviour  here  celebrates  with  exultation.  The  term  ravra,  these 
things,  comprehends,  therefore,  all  which  was  pecuhar  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  which  has  been  conferred  upon  mankind  through 
his  ministry.  The  men  who  could  comprehend  it,  received  it  by  a 
revelation  IditoKdkv^ii^) .  Human  wisdom  is  a  fruit  of  intellectual 
activity  and  spontaneity  ;  the  heavenly  wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  effect  of  a  divine  influence  on  man's  receptive  faculties,  and  is 
the  root  of  the  life  of  faith.  But,  whilst  faith  belongs  altogether 
to  the  heart,  wisdom,  in  its  heavenly  form,  is  a  blossom  of  the  in- 
tellect (vovg).  With  the  revelation,  however,  is  contrasted  a  con- 
ceahng  (aTr^Kpui/^ic),  an  expression  which  might  be  considered  as 
favouring  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  (Comp.  Matth. 
xiii.  13,  14.)  There  is,  however,  nothing  which  prevents  us  from 
understanding  dnoiq)v'nretVj  concealing,  in  this  passage  as  meaning 
merely  "not  to  reveal ;"  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  "they  are  left 
to  their  earthly  wisdom."  We  here,  therefore,  pass  over  the  refer- 
ence to  predestination,  which  will  hereafter  frociuently  occupy  bur 
attention. 

Ver.  26.— Once  more  our  Redeemer  breathes  forth  his  feelings  of 
thankfulness  to  the  Father  ;  vai  sc.  i^oiioXoyoviiai  ooi.  (Concerning 
eModa  =  I'lS-;,  see  note  on  Luke  ii.  14.)  Inasmuch  as  the  divine 
will  is  the  pure  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature,  since  God  can 
never  will  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  this  implies  the  idea,  that  even 
this  gracious  endowing  of  the  poor,  and  of  babes,  with  true  heavenly 
wisdom,  is  an  effect  of  the  pure  self-denying  love  of  God,  mahifest- 
ing  itself  in  the  communication  of  his  own  nature.  The  love  of 
Gtod,  the  absolute  reverse  of  envy,  induces  him  to  descend  into  souls 
and  into  precisely  those  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Without  being  en-  ■ 
*  Comp.  the  Author's  Opasc  Theal  (Berol.  1833),  p.  159. 
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1  from  above,  man  does  not  know  nor  understand  this  won- 
derful love  of  &od,  since  he  loves  only  splendour  and  flilness — ^not 
poverty ;  hut  Jesus  is  himaelf  the  clearest  proof  and  manifestation 
of  it ;  in  him,  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  the  hosom  of 
humanity  ;  and  yet  this  divine  manifestation  was  most  unpretend- 
ing and  humble.  From  the  Father,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  of 
earth,  our  Lord  passes  to  himself,  the  visible  representation  of  this 
pure  love  of  God,  and  describes  himself  as  working,  just  in  the 
same  manner  which  he  celebrated  in  the  Father  ;  he  invites  all  the 
needy,  all  the  wretched,  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of  God  which  is  in  him. 
Ver.  27. — The  transition  from  the  Father  to  the  Son  may  be 
explained  by  the  following  thought :  "The  organ  through  which  the 
Father  reveals  himself,  as  the  eternal  mercy,  is  the  Son  hunsolf." 
First,  the  Bedeemer  proceeds  from  the  thought  of  his  divine  power, 
in  the  words  :  "  AH  things  are  delivered  unto  me  by  my  Father" 
(jvavra  fioi  'Kopsdofki  j^ttS  tov  narpSg).  The  Trdvra,  cdl  thinffS,  re- 
fers back  to  the  Kvpio^  oipavov  mi  yjjg,  Lord  of  heaven  and  ea/rth, 
in  ver.  26,  so  that  the  passage  forms  a  parallel  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord  :  tSoOi]  fiat,  Ttaaa  i^ovaia  iv  <d'pav(2  s.at  inl  y^j',  all  power  is  given, 
etc.  (Matth.  xxviii.  18),  in  which  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  ruler  of  the  world,  to  whom  the  same  honour  and  wor- 
ship are  due  as  to  the  Father,  and  in  whom  alone  the  Father  reveals 
himself  to  mankind.  (John  xiv.  9.)  But  as  the  kingdom  belongs 
originally  to  the  Father,  it  is  only  given  {jrapeSodri)  to  the  Son,  in  so 
fer  as  he  is  at  the  same  time  Manj  for  which  reason,  at  the  end  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Son  gives  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Father.  (1  Cor.  xv.  28.)  Starting  from  this  fundamental  relation, 
our  Eedeemer  then  points  out  the  special  relation  of  his  people  to  the 
Father,  in  reference  to  their  knowing  him.  (^iniyvumg),  and  thence 
deduces  the  doctrine,  that  aU  that  true  revelation  to  the  babes, 
comes  only  through  him;  that  therefore  aU  knowledge  gained  with- 
out him  and  out  of  him,  is  merely  human  knowledge,  and,  there- 
fore, unsatisfactory.  Li  the  first  place,  then,  the  Lord  represents 
the  mutual  relation  between  Father  and  Son,  by  saying :  ovielg 
imyivutJicei  tov  vlbv  el/ti)  6  -naT^p,  ov6s  tov  narepa  Tig  imyiviioKei  el  lifj 
6  vlSc,  no  one  hnoweth  the  Son  ecccept '  the  Father,  etc.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  Fathers  often  invert  this  passage  in  their  quotationa. 
(Oomp.  on  this  subject  my  Geseh.  der  Evang.  8.  292,  f.)  Irencms 
even  says  in  a  passage  (Adv.  Hser.  iv.  14),  that  the  heretics  had  in- 
tentionally made  this  inversion,  according  to  which  they  read  first: 
ovSelg  intyivuiaKei.  tov  ttot^  si  firj  6  vl6g,  no  one  hnotoeth  the  Father 
eojo&pi  the  Son;  but  that  is  very  improbable,  because  Irenmus  hiiUBelf 
frequently  inverts  the  two  members  of  the  verse.  Now  the  reading 
itself  ia  not  contested  by  the  MSS;  the  question  then  only  is,  why 
the  position  of  the  members  should  be  just  as  it  is.    The  knowing 
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of  the  Son  ia  no  douljt  here  placed  first,  "because  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal subject;  Jesus  wishes  to  impress  upon  his  followej«  that  no 
man  can  come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  except  through  the 
Son,  for  "  no  man  can  come  to  the  rather  except  by  me."  (John  xiv. 
6.)  If  Jesus  had  wished  to  represent  it  absolutely,  "no  man  tnoweth 
the  Father  except  the  Son"  would  very  likely  have  been  placed  first. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  members,  that  the  peculiar 
mutual  relation,  existing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  in- 
dicated, according  to  the  words,  Thou  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee.«  The  Father  beholds  himself  in  the  Son,  as  his  image,  the 
effulgence  of  his  glory  (ekiiv,  d'tavyaaita  r^f  66^g,  Heb.  i.  3);  the 
Son  finds  himself  again  in  the  Father,  so  that  the  Son  is  the  self- 
manifestation  (Selbsiobjectivirung)  of  the  Father,  which,  as  a  di- 
vine and  hence  everlasting  act,  has  begotten  the  Son  as  an  everlast- 
ing Being.  (On  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  see 
more  fully  on  John  i.  1.)  This  mutual  act  of  recognising  and  being 
recognised,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  communicated  to 
mankind  by  the  Son  as  the  Word,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Far- 
ther, who  is  concealed  within  himself.  (Comp.  remarks  on  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12  ;  Gal.  iv.  9.)  This  revelation,  it  is  true,  depends  on  the  will 
of  the  Son  (w  iav  pmXjjTai),  which,  however,  must  not  be  conceived 
of  as  an  arbitrary  one,  but  as  guided  by  compassionate  love  and 
wisdom.  If  any  one  should  here  object,  that  if  the  Son  communi- 
cates to  any  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  indeed  ho  has  coromunicated 
it  from  everlasting  to  certain  individuals,  it  is  then  no  longer  the 
Son  fflZone  who  knows  the  Father,  but  these  also  along  with  the 
Son  ;  we  would  answer  that  in  the  individual  knowing  God,  it  is 
Christ  himself,  by  Ms  Spirit,  who  knows  the  Father  (Gal.  ii.  20) ; 
if,  therefore,  the  whole  church  hereafter  shall  know  the  Father  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  yet  it  is  still  only  the  Son  who  in  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  individuals,  recognises  the  Father,  inasmuch  as  they  are  aU 
one  in  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  28  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12.)  Hence  it  is  clear, 
that  the  imyiviioKetv,  knowing,  is  no  mere  intellectual  knowledge  of 
divine  things  (precisely  the  nature  of  human  wisdom,  whose  know- 
ledge of  God  has  no  power  of  creating  divine  life),  but  the  life  of 
God  in  man,  and  of  man  in  God,  which,  it  is  true,  is  not  without 
knowledge,  but  unites  in  one  knowledge  and  the  essential  sub- 
stance. The  knowing  of  God  is,  therefore,  based  upon  divine  love, 
upon  God  communicating  his  nature  to  the  beings  whom  he  has 
created.  "  It  is  only  light  that  beholds  light;  only  that  which  is 
divine  recognises  divinity." 

Ver.  28.— The  following  verses,  which  we  find  only  in  Matthew, 
and  which  seem  here  in  their  appropriate  place,  are  a  commentary 
*  Conoerniag  the  reoognifion  of  the  Father  tlirough  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  througt 
the  Father,  compaie  the  pregmmt  texts,  John  x.  ii;  1  John  iL  13,  14. 
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on  the  words  in  ver.  5  :  the  poor  have  (he  Gospel,  etc..  He  to  whom 
all  thinga  are  dehvered  by  the  I'ather,  calls  to  himself  the  heavy- 
laden — not  the  rich,  the  great  and  the  glorious — that  is  to  say,  he 
gives  himself  to  them.  The -two  terms,  KmriiAvTsg  Koi  -ne^oprta- 
liEvot,  labourmg  and  heavy-laden,  denote  the  same  condition  (that 
of  being  under  sin  and  its  consequences)  ;  the  former  pointing  out 
its  active,  the  latter  its  passive  feature.  The  sense  of  suffering  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  sin,  originates  in  man  only  from  divine  influence  ; 
the  ungodly  man  feels  at  his  ease  under  it.  So  far  as  the  divine 
principle  in  men  strives  after  deliverance  from  sin,  they  are  called 
KOTiwi'Tec  labouring  ;  so  far  as  they  feel  its  pressure,  and  their  inabil- 
ity to  free  themselves  from  it,  they  are  called  ■ne^opnaiLs.voi,  heavy- 
laden.  The  removal  of  this  whole  condition  is  promised  hy  the  Re- 
deemer in  the  rest  (dvdnavm^).  Faith  in  him  brings  back  the  lost 
harmoriy  in  the  inner  and  outer  life,  and  with  it,  rest  to  the  soul. 
(Comp.  Jer,  vi.  16.  The  idea  of  rest  corresponds  with  John's  ^dyijv 
Sxeiv  Kai  -neqwaov,  having  life  and  that  abundanUy.  [John  x.  10.] 
As  soon  as  the  magnet  of  life  has  found  its  pole  of  attraction,  peace 
and  rest  follow.  The  rest  (dvdnavai^')^  iu  its  higher  degree,  and  un- 
changing state,  ia  peace,  eZp^i^.) 

Ver.  29,  30, — But  aa  the  holy  principle  in  man  is  encumbered 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  sin  within  and  around  him,  the  claims  of 
the  divine  life  appear  at  first  burdensome  and  oppressive.  The 
discord  in  man  is  not  immediately  removed  after  his  entering  into 
the  element  of  the  good.  For  this  reason,  the  Redeemer  speaks 
also  of  a  yoke  and  a  burden  (ivy6^  and  ^opr/w),  which  he  himself 
imposes.  But  it  appears  easy  and  light  when  compared  with  the 
burden  of  sin.  For,  from  the  latter,  man's  nobler  nature  suffers  di- 
rectly, it  causes  the  deepest  oppression  of  the  soul ;  and  this  feature 
characterized  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Pharisaical  ordiuances,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  bom  of  sin,  and  checked  in  its  development 
the  divine  hfe,  (Comp.  remarks  on  Matth,  sxiii.  4.)  The  burden 
of  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  felt  by  man  so  far  as  he  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  sin  ;  his  nobler  nature  feels  Christ's  Spirit  and  life 
to  be  a  homogeneous  element*  and  thus  the  believer  can  exult  and 
sing  praises  inwardly,  although,  outwardly,  he  be  perishing  daily. 
(2  Cor.  iv.  16.)  This  struggle  with  sin,  the  believer  must  enter 
upon,  according  to  the  command  of  Christ,  (apare,  take,  signifies  the 
positive  activity  in  entering  upon  the  struggle — comp.  remarks  on 
Matth.  X.  38),  and  lear/i  of  Christ.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, then,  Jesus  here  represents  himself  as  King  and  Prophet, 
who  imposes  the  yoke  of  his  rule,  and  offers  his  doctrine  for  accept- 
ance ;  but  his  is  a  mild  rule  and  teaching,  when  compared  with  the 
service  of  sin,  and  all  which  has  originated  from  it  (for  instance  the 
Pharisaical  observances)  ;  and  it  is  this  mildness  which  the  Ee- 
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deemer  urges  as  a  motive  for  taldng  his  yoke.  Besides  this  train 
of  thought,  there  seeme  to  be  another  in  this  passage.  The  expres- 
sion my  yoke^  may  not  only  be  explained  :  "  the  yoke  which  I,  as 
ruler,  impose  upon  others,"  but  it  may  also  be  understood  :  "  the 
yoke  which  I  myself  bear  ;"  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  words  fw  I  am,  meek,  etc.,  also 
acq^uire  a  new  signifieation.  From  the  meekness  of  Jesus  in  carry- 
ing his  cross  or  yoke,  his  disciples  should  learn  the  same  disposition 
of  mind  ;  for  thereby  every  burden  becomes  easy,  and  every  suffer- 
ing is  overcome.  If  any  one  walks  under  the  burden  of  sin,  as  a 
common  burden  ;  if  he  bears  all  the  sufferings  of  time  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  universal  guilt  of  mankind,  then  it  may  be  said  he 
walks  in  self-denying  love,  takes  upon  him  the  yoke  (does  not  mere- 
ly aUow  it  to  be  imposed  upon  him),  and  thereby  finds  rest  for 
his  soul ;  for  disquietude  originates  in  self-will,  which  refuses  to 
bear  a  due  share  of  the  burden  of  sin.  According  to  this  train  of 
thought,  our  Eedeemer  regards  himself  also  as  a  bearer  of  the  cross 
and  yoke,  as  in  all  things  he  was  made  like  unto  men,  his  brethren  ; 
only,  that  he  did  not  bear  the  burden  on  his  own  account,  but  on 
ours.  It  is  only  to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  that  the  expression 
"lowly  in  heart"  (rm\eivh^  t^  KopSl^)  is  suitable.  A  ruler  may,  with 
reference  to  his  subjects,  be  said  to  be  irppof,  Tueeh,  hut  not  ran-eii'df, 
lowly.  As  little,  therefore,  as  G-od  is  ever  said  to  be  lowly,  just  so 
little  is  the  Eedeemer  in  his  divine  nature  ;  Tamivfxppoavvr},  lowliness, 
is  the  character  only  of  the  creature  ;  and  Christ  calls  himself  lowly, 
only  in  so  far  as  he  is  man,  and  all  human,  as  well  as  divine  at- 
tributes, appertain  to  him.  Holy  Scripture  expresses  the  act  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  by  sevdw,  and  the  humihation  of  the 
Son  of  Grod  as  man  by  raTTUvoGt.  (Comp.  remarks  on  Philip,  ii.  6- 
8).  This  shews,  that  in  this  passage  the  Eedeemer  did  not  intend 
to  speak  of  himself  only  as  the  Son  of  Q-od,  but  pointed  also  to  his 
human  nature  (and  the  divine  and  human  nature  must  be  consid- 
ered to  be  united  in  his  holy  person— a  union  miraculous,  and  to  ua 
inconceivable  ) ;  he  to  whom  aU  things  were  delivered  by  the  Father 
himself,  bears  the  yoke  with  us,  and  hence  puts  his  hand  alor^with 
us  to  the  heavy  burdens  of  life  ;  and,  though  the  only  Lord,  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  servant.  (Comp.  Matth.  xsiii.  4-11.)  He  not 
only  gives  commands,  but  enables  us  also  to  obey  them,  inasmuch  as 
he,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  causes  that  they  do  not  appear  heavy. 
(1  John  V.  3.)  The  expression  t^  KopSU/,,  in  heart,  describes  the  hu- 
mility of  the  Eedeemer,  as  in  entire  accordance  with  his  holy  will, 
and  originating  in  the  very  depth  of  Ms  heart ;  hence  hiumlity  ap- 
pears in  him  as  the  cheerful  result  of  free  choice.  There  is,  then, 
certainly  a  difference  between  lowly  in  heart  and  lowly  in  spirU 
(rami-vb^  t^J  nvsvimTi)  =:  qo  Vati,  Prov.  xxix.  23.   (Comp.  Pe.  xxsiii. 
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18  fLXX,]  with  7:ro)xog  tw  nvevnan,  Matth.  v.  3.)  The  latter  ex- 
pression denotes  an  attribute  of  sinful  man,  and  marks  what  is  laud- 
able only  in  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  is 
a  condition  of  all  help  from  above  ;  but  in  this  sense  the  expression 
cannot  be  apphed  to  Christ.  He  was  lowly  in  heart  but  elevated 
and  rich  in  spirit,  inasmuch  as  the  bent  of  hia  willj  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  heartj  are  not  towards  what  is  high,  hut  towards  what  is 
lowly.  Sis  hnrnility  is  therefore  compassion  ;  hut  the  use  of  Ta-nsi- 
vo<j)po(jvv7jj  used  alike  of  the  perfectly  holy  One,  and  of  sinful  man, 
is  peculiar  to  the  language  of  Scripture.  Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  LXX.  use  it  for  expressions,  such  as  ii^^:?,  's^,  's^,  corre- 
sponding with  the  terms  Trruxog  and  Taireivog  of  the  New  Testament. 
Among  the  ancient  profane  writers,  the  term  is  very  rarely  (for  in- 
stance by  Plutarch)  used  in  a  nohle  sense.  The  peculiar  use  of  the 
word  TS  connected  with  a  peculiar  idea  which  belong  to  revealed  rehg- 
ion.  Whilst  we  everywhere  meet,  in  the  natural  man,  with  a  striv- 
ing after  that  which  is  Mgh,  which  originates  in  a  dim  consciousness  of 
his  deep  fall.  Scripture  teaches,  more  darkly  in  the  Old  Testament, 
more  distinctly  in  the  New,  that  the  safest  way  to  salvation,  and  to 
the  highest  exaltation,  is  to  humble  ourselves  to  the  lowest  poverty. 
It  is  only  in  the  lowest  depths  of  repentance,  and  of  bitter  self- 
knowledge — producing  a  compassionate  love  to  all  our  fellow-men 
— that  the  soul  can  receive  the  powers  of  divine  life,  and  rise  again 
to  the  highest  exaltation.  In  the  hfe  of  our  Eedeemer  who,  from 
love,  became  like  unto  sinful  man,  this  way,  which  alone  leads  to 


§  IT.  The  Disciples  Pluck  Bars  of  Coen. 

(Matth.  xU.l-S;  Mark  il  23-28;  Lufeevi.1-5.) 

In  the  subsequent  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  Evangelist 
reports  several  events  (among  others,  a  cure  in  ver.  9,  se^.),  which, 
however,  pervaded  by  a  common  bond,  likewise  show  the  design  of 
Matthew  to  arrange  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  certain  general 
classes  of  subjects.  It  is  the  rising  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  to 
Jesus,  by  which  all  the  single  events  in  this  section  are  connected, 
and  on  account  of  which  the  various  occurrences  seem  to  be  reported. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  more  minute  account  of  John,  that  the 
hostihty  of  the  Pharisees  to  Jesus  assumed  a  decided  form,  only 
after  he  had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast. 
(John  V,  1,  secL.)  As,  however,  Matthew  pays  no  attention  either 
to  time  or  place — restricting  Ms  communicationB  neither  to  G-alilee 
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nor  to  any  other  locality*— as  lie  narrates  without  mentioning 
places,  and  aims  only  to  exhibit  to  hia  Jewish  readers  the  life 
of  Jesus  in  its  various  aspects,  we  must  here  also  ^ve  up  any 
exact  arrangement  of  the  single  occurrences,  and  this  the  rather, 
hecause  inferences  respecting  it,  drawn  from  the  internal  character 
of  the  narratives,  cannot  but  be  arbitrary.  (Oomp.  Dr.  Fmdus' 
Commentary,  Th.  ii,  Anf )  An  impartial  comparison  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists,  leads  to  the  same  result.  For,  although  Mark 
connects  the  narrative  of  the  cure  of  the  withered  hand,  immediately 
with  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn,  yet  he  differs,  in  chap.  iiL 
7-19,  80  very  mnch  from  Matthew,  and  brings  forward  in  these 
verses  circunastances  so  entirely  different,  that  we  gain  nothing  for 
a  chronological  arrangement  by  his  coming  baok  (iii,  20)  to  events 
which  Matthew  also  reports  in  this  chapter.  Luke  differs  from 
Matthew  still  more  strikingly  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  passage  parallel 
to  Matth.  xii.  22,  seq.,  he  enters  upon  the  record  of  the  last  journey 
of'Jesns  to  the  feast  (Luke  xi.  14,  secL.),  and  then  returns,  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  to  viii.  19,  seq. 

The  first  narrative  then — that  of  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of 
1  by  the  disciples — is  introduced  by  Matthew,  with  the  very  in- 
i  expression :  "  at  that  time"  (iv  ineivt^  T(fi  Kotp^)— a  formida 
admitting  of  wider  and  narrower  limits,  and  corresponding  to  the 
general  phrase  :  "  and  it  came  to  pass,"  of  Mark  But  Luke  here 
uses  a  peculiar  expression  :  iv  ao^fidrui  6evTepimp6Tu.  From  this 
formula,  we  might  be  able,  perhaps,  to  infer  something  decisive  in 
favour  of  a  chronological  arrangement,  if  its  signification  were  not  so 
completely  indeterminate.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  Luke  himself,  and  is  not  met  with  either  in  the  ■BibHcal  writings, 
or  any  where  else.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  which  was 
first  advanced  by  Scaliger,  the  expression  :  6Evrep6'npi^cni  (jdjSparov 
is  meant  to  designate  the  fij^t  Sabbath, after  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover  ;  so  that  it  might  be  resolved  into  ;  adfijiarov  npiSrov  dnd 
Sevrepaq  dno  tov  ndoxa.  For,  according  to  the  Mosaic  institution 
(Levit.  xxiii.  11-25),  the  first  ears  of  com  were  offered  to  the  Lord 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  (naiin  n^fitwa)  ;  and  from  this  day, 
seven  Sabbaths  were  counted  to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Sab- 
bath following  this  second  day  of  the  Passover,  is  thought  to  be  de- 
signated by  devTepoTTjXJTOv.  The  plucking  of  the  ripening  ears  by 
the  disciples  agrees  very  well  with  this  supposition  ;  yet,  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  harvest  was  protracted  until  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, which  indeed  was  the  real  Feast  of  Harvest ;  the  disciples 
might,  therefore,  have  walked  through  the  fields  at  a  later  period 

•  The  opinion  frequently  expressed  by  modem  critioB,  that  Matthew  intended  to  give 
only  reports  of  Ohrist's  sojourn  in  Galilee,  has  been  refuted  hi  tho  Author's  "Programme 
uIkt  die  Aechtheit  dea  Ma.tt1iceij$." 
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also.  Furthermore,  Jesus  must  have  left  Jerusalem  very  soon,  if 
he  walked  through  the  fleljis  of  Galilee  on  the  first  Sabbatt  after 
the  feast,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  celebrated  during  seven 
days.  FinaUy — the  explanation  itself  is  indeed  ingenious,  and  pos- 
sibly correct,  but  proofs  of  it  are  wanting.  We  may  well  imagine, 
that  every  first  Sabbath  of  two  closely  following  each  other,  and,  as 
it  were,  belonging  to  one  another,  was  thus  named  ;  and  such  a  ease 
frequently  occurred.  For,  in  the  three  great  festivals,  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  seven  days  were  celebrated,  and  these  might  very 
esaHy  be  foliowed  or  preceded  by  a  Sabbath,  so  that  these  two  days 
of  rest  followed  each  other.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Pen- 
tecost and  new  moons.  The  first  of  these  two  days  of  rest  was  then 
called  (Js^TspwrpuTw.  In  favour  of  this  explanation,  although  it 
Jikewiso  cannot  he  proven,  would  be  the  omission  of  the  article, 
which  points  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  to  several  adjiliaTa 
devTeponpbna.  (The  Hebrew  nai?  or  tins^  is  translated  by  the  LXX. 
eometimCB  adpi3arov,  sometimes  adpliaTa,  and  both  the  forms  occui 
in  the  New  Testament  Hkcwise.)  [It  is  best  to  assume  a  weekly 
Sabbath,  falling  between  the  two  festal  Sabbaths  of  a  festal  week. 
Comp.  my  Krit.  d.  ev.  Gesch.  §  79.] 

"Ver.  2, — -The  plucking  of  ears  of  com,  in  so  far  as  it  was  done 
for  appeasing  hunger,  was  permitted  by  the  law  (Deut,  xxiii.  25)  ; 
it  was  only  forbidden  to  use  the  reaping-hook.  But  the  Pharisaic 
Micrology,  which  had  perverted  the  simple  Mosaic  commandment 
of  external  rest  into  a  grievous  institution,  added  the  plucking  of 
ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  the  forbidden  labours.  They 
divided  all  business  into  thirty-nine  main  classes  (called  fathers), 
many  of  which,  moreover,  had  subdivisions  (called  daughters), 

Ver,  3,  4.^resu8,  therefore,  endeavours  to  raise  them  from  their 
limited  standing-point  to  a  spirit  of  greater  freedom,  and  this,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  from  the  law  itself,  he  points  out  to  them  its 
free  application  ;  whence  he  would  derive  the  result,  that  the  law, 
with  its  arrangements,  must  be  understood  and  treated  spiritually. 
The  first  example  adduced  is  that  of  David.  The  weU-known  nar- 
rative of  this  occurrence,  which  took  place  when  David  fled  before 
Saul,  is  found  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  1,  seq.  The  loaves  of  shew-bread 
(dproi.  -KpoBsasu^  =  b'ss  ci^^),  were  placed  on  small  tables  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  tabernacle.  (Exod.  xxxv.  13,  xxxix,  36.)  The 
addition  made  by  Mark  ii,  26,  ewi  'Ajiiddap^  under  Abiatliar,  presents 
some  difficulties.  For,  according  to  the  narrative  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, it  was  not  Abiathar,  but  hie  father  Abimelech,  who  was  at 
that  time  high-priest ;  and  the  expression  km,  cannot  be  otherwise 
understood  than  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  office.  (Compare  Luke 
iii,  2,  iv.  27  ;  Acts  xi,  28.)  Beza  considered  this  passage  an  inter- 
polation ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  opinion.     The  MSS,  with 
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a  very  few  exceptions,  favour  the  reading.  It  is  moat  simple  and 
natural  to  say :  the  Evangelist  has  confounded  father  and  sou,  which 
might  easily  happen,  as  Ahiathar  was  the  better  known  of  the  two. 
If  any  one  will  not  admit  this  (to  which  I,  however,  can  see  as  little 
objection  as  to  the  adoption  of  various  readings),  we  might  suppose 
that  the  father  Hkewise  bore  the  name  of  Ahiathar,  although  no 
proof  for  this  can  be  given,  [Jesus  does  not,  in  this  example,  teach 
that  one  may  break  a  commandment.  He  reasons  from  the  less  to 
the  greater.  "  David  broke  even  an  express  ceremonial  law ;  my 
disciples  have  not  even  done  that  (as  the  Pentateuch  nowhere  for- 
bad pIucMog  ears  on  the  Sabbath).  If  now  David — itt  the  spiritual 
perception  that  the  object  of  this  shew-bread  ordinance  was  sensibly 
to  set  forth  good  works,  not  to  leave  G-od's  anointed  one  to  a  death 
by  starvation — overstept  the  letter  of  the  ordinance,  how  much 
more  may  my  disciples  appease  their  hunger  in  a  way  which  no  law 
forbids  1"  Thus  his  answer  does  not  raise  the  inquiry  whether  the 
fourth  commandment  is  binding,  but  how  it  is  to  be  fulfilled,  wheth- 
er in  Pharisaic  Uteralness — which  regards  plucking  the  com  as  a 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  but  not  hostility  and  falsehood  toward 
Jesus  ! — or  in  its  spirit.] 

Yer.  5, — Matthew  and  Mark,  taken  together,  give  us  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  complete.  Matthew  first  adduces  another  example  from 
the  Old  Testament,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  law  con- 
cerning the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  must  be  understood  spiritually. 
(Compare  John  v.  17,  where  Jesus,  from  the  unceasing  creative  ac- 
tivity of  Grod,  vindicates  an  unlimited  activity  for  himself  also.) 
According  to  Numb,  xxviii.  9,  certain  sacrifices  had  to  be  ofiered  up 
by  the  priests  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  ;  this  duty  presupposed 
work  of  various  kinds,  and  yet  the  priests  were  without  guilt  in  it. 
[From  this  Jesus  draws  the  simple  conclusion  that  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  not  action  absolutely  is  forbidden,  but  action  in  our 
own  and  worldly  concerns.  Activity  in  the  work  of  Giod  is  both  al- 
lowed and  commanded.]  The  clause  :  adfffiaTW  ^e^ijXovv  =  naiu  ^irj 
(Ez.  XX.  16),  is  therefore  to  be  understood  in  this  way :  "  they  would 
(according  to  your  false  notions),  desecrate  the  Sabbath."  Evi- 
dently the  words :  hi  tu  iepu,  in  the  temple,  are  here  intended  to 
form  a  contrast  with /3ti3;)AoC(T(,  ^ro/cme,  "  they  desecrate  it  in  that 
place  where,  on  account  of  its  hoHness,  it  should  be  least  expected." 

Ter.  6. — Erom  the  temple,  Jesus  passes  over  to  the  then  existing 
circumstances.  Of  the  two  readings,  fjel^^v  and  ftetfov,  the  latter,  as 
being  more  difficult,  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred.  It  is  supported, 
moreover,  by  very  important  authorities  among  the  MSS.  The 
liel^bw  could  only  forfli  a  contrast  with  vS/io^,  i.  e.,  the  author  of  the 
law — Moses— whilst  the  neuter  draws  a  parallel  between  the  rela- 
tions of  the  priests  to  the  temple  in  general,  and  the  relation  be- 
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tween  the  disciples  and  Christ.  The  sense  then  is  :  "  We  have  here 
to  do  with  a  much  greater  matter  than  the  temple  service  ;  if  even 
in  the  latter,  the  letter  of  the  law  could  be  understood  and  treated 
with  spiritual  freedom,  how  much  more  here."  Tme,  these  rela- 
tions derived  their  superiority  solely  from  hia  personal  importance, 
and  hence  even  the  reading  fid^wv  gives  no  had  sense.  In  verse  8, 
the  same  thought  is  expressed  with  greater  precision. 

Ver,  7. — This  whole  reasoning  from  the  OH  Testament,  must 
already  have  convinced  the  Pharisees  how  httle  they  had  imderstood 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  Book.  Accoi-ding  to  Matthew,  our  Eedeem- 
er  still  continues  to  bring  this  more  definitely  before  them.  They 
had  wished  to  censure  the  diadplea  as  transgressors  of  the  law,  and 
in  this  very  censure  they  had  transgressed  it  themselves.  Their 
leaning  towards  externals  had  prevented  them  from  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  and  so  they  had  not  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  profound  words  of  Hosea  vi.  6  :  eAeov 
jJeAw  Koi  ol  Svatav,  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  (Oomp.  note 
on  Matth.  ix.  13.)  In  these  woi^s  even  prophecy  pointed  forward 
to  the  spiritual  elevation  to  which  mankind  were  to  be  raised  by  the 
Gospel ;  in  which,  it  is  not  the  external  deed,  but  the  internal  dis- 
position, and  especially  that  of  self-denying  merciful  love,  which  is 
truly  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  G-od.  This  compassionate  love 
was  wanting  in  the  censure  of  the  Pharisees.  They  had  no  concern 
for  the  real  improvement  of  the  disciples,  no  pure  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  Gtod.  They  rather  sought  from  envy  and  uiward  malice  to 
fasten  blame  on  the  disciples,  and  under  show  of  zeal  for  the  Lord 
in  reality  persecuted  the  Lord  himself  in  his  disciples.  They  con- 
demned .the  guiltless  {naTeSUaaav  roji?  dvaniov^  ;  for  the  disciples 
had  not  plucked.the  ears  of  com  for  mere  pastime,  hut  from  hunger 
(ver.  1)  ;  they  had  abandoned  their  own  possessions,  and  were 
famishing  amidst  their  toUs  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hence,  they 
were  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  David,  the  servant  of  God,  who, 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  hungered  likewise  with  his  followers ; 
and  to  that  of  the  priests  who  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  temple 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  who  thus,  from  the  Pharisaical  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  break  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  8. — The  conclusion  of  our  Lord's  discourse  points  back  to 
his  own  exalted  rank,  and  hence  to  that  of  his  disciples.  In  Mark 
ii  27,  it  is  preceded  by  a  rich  idea  :  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  Inasmuch  as  "  Sahbath"  stands  here  ^a&r 
synecdoche  for  the  law  with  aU  its  ordinances,  the  Pharisaic  casu- 
istical view  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  these  words,  contrasted 
with  the  Christian,  free,  and  spiritual  view  of  it.  According  to  the 
former,  the  commands  themselves,  and  the  external  legal  observ- 
ance of  them,  are  the  end  to  which  man  is  only  subservient.     In 
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such  a  view  of  it,  the  law  is  a  grievous  hnrden.  According  to  the 
Christian  view,  however,  man,  and  his  training  for  heaven,  are  the 
end;  whilst  the  commands  and  the  external  observance  of  them, 
are  only  means  for  this  end.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  la,w 
appears,  in  its  true  import,  as  a  gift  of  love  from  our  paternal  God, 
who  trains  man  by  means  of  external  ordinances,  only  until  he  be- 
comes able  to  receive  the  inward  law  in  his  heart.  (Jerem.  xxxi. 
33.)  It  is  impossible  that,  in  the  concluding  thought,  which  is 
common  to  aU  the  three  Evangehsts :  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  (nv^og  rov  at^ffdrov  6  vlbg  tov  dvepunov),  the  term, 
Son  of  Man,  should  he  parallel  to  man,  in  Mark  ii.  27;  for  although 
sinful  man  does  not  esi^t  on  account  of  the  law,  hut,  on  the  con- 
trary the  law  exists  on  account  of  Tuan,  yet  it  would  be  alto- 
gether unsuitable  to  say,  that  man  is  the  lord  of  the  law,  or  of  any 
one  of  the  legal  institutions.  Se  only  could  say  so  of  himself,  who 
was  the  ideal  of  man.  Son  of  Man,  must  then  he  here  understood 
as  the  contrast  of  man,  and  hence  the  Messianic  dignity  of  the 
Eedeemer  is  declared  in  this  expression.  Being  the  Lord  of  hea^- 
ven  (1  Cor.  xv.  47),  although  walking  here  on  earth  in  the  humble 
form  of  a  man,  the  Messiah  is  raised  above  every  legal  institution, 
inasmuch  as  his  will  is  the  law  itself ;  yet,  he  nowhere  appear  aa 
abrogating  any  law,  but  as  fulfiling  it  in  a  spiritual  sense.  (Matth. , 
v.  17.)  Thus  our  Eedeemer  fulfils  the  Old  Testament  law  of  the 
Sabbath  also,  by  recommending  internal  repose  of  the  soul,  and 
rest  in  God.  [The  sense  is  not ;  "  I  am  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  law, 
and  hence  may  break  it ;"  but,  "  I  am  Lord  of  the  Sabbath;  the 
Lord  whose  work  must  be  done  on  the  Sabbath.  What  therefore 
my  disciples  do  on  the  Sabbath  in  my  service  (as  they  then  m  hie 
companionship  and  service  appeased  their  hunger),  this  is  not 
breaking,  but  sanctifying  the  Sabbath,  I  am  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath, hence  it  is  for  me  to  determine  what  is  hallowing  the  Sab- 
bath," Here,  again,  the  cLuestion  is  not  of  the  validity  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  but  of  the  true,  spiritual  mode  of  fiilfilhng  it. — 
Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  life,  and  as 
such  has  interpreted  the  command.  Thou  shalt  not  kiU,  while  yet  he 
has  himself  so  perfectly  ftdfllled  it,  that,  far  from  Hlling  others,  he 
submitted  to  death  Hke  a  lamb,  and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  It 
no  more  follows  from  his  being  the  'Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  that  he 
dispenses  with  the  fourth  commandment,  than  ftom  his  being  Lord 
of  hfe  that  he  dispenses  with  the  sixth.  He  teaches  us  only  to 
fulfil  it  in  its  spirit,  as  he  has  done,  not  by  literal  inactivity,  but 
by  rest  from  secular  labour,  and  by  spiritual  and  heavenly  employ- 
ment,] 
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§  18.  Jesus  Cuees  a  Withered  Hand. 

(Matth.  xii.  9-21;  Msrk  iii.  1-6;  luke  vi.  6-12.) 

Ver.  9.^The  same  sutjeot  is  still  farther  developed  on  another 
occasion,  when  Jesus  healed  a  sick  man.  He  avails  himself  of  this 
event,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  to  a  more  spiritual  discem- 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  repugnance 
to  him,  our  Eedeemer  did  not  yet  give  them  up.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  observe  how  vague  are  the  formulas  of  transition  used  by 
Matthew,  The  words  :  ffera/Sdf  htuQ&v,  departing  thence,  would  lead 
us  to  connect  this  event  with  that  immediately  preceding  ;  but 
fix)m  Luke  vi,  6,  we  see  that  at  least  eight  days  intervened,  and  that 
■Uie  occurrence  now  to  be  narrated  happened  on  another  Sabbath, 
The  words,  ''he  came  into  their  synagogue,"  prove  as  clearly  that 
he  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  the  localities  ;  for  nothing  had  been 
previously  mentioned  to  shew  who  are  meant  by  the  their  (o£>twv.) 
(The  %eip  ^ipa,  withered  Jiand  =  iSTjpaiifd-vr}  by  Mark,  as  the  expres- 
sion so  naturally  derived  from  the  appearance  indicates,  is  a  hand 
lamed  by  paralysis,  and  deprived  of  vital  power ;  a  mere  lusation  is 
here  out  of  the  question.)* 

Ver.  10. — According  to  Matthew,  the  Pharisees  endeavoured  to 
entrap  Jesus  hy  an  insidious  cLuestion  ;  Luke  and  Mark  allude,  in 
general,  to  their  maUcious  intentions,  but  do  not  introduce  them  as 
speaking.  {The  word  ■TrapaTrffeu  is  often  used  by  Luke  in  the  signi- 
flcation,  insidiose  observare  [Luke  xiv.  1 ;  xx.  20.]  In  Gal.  iv.  10 
it  has  another  cognate  signification,  superstitiose  observare.  The 
notion  of  anxious  observation  is  common  to  both.)  Christ,  however, 
perceived  their  intention,  not  merely  from  the  question  (for  that 
might  have  originated  from  a  weU-meaning  disposition  also),  but  hy 
his  power  of  discerning  hearts,  which  was  very  different  from  mere 
reflective  conjectures  concerning  their  intention  (Comp,  remarks  on 
John  ii.  25.-  —Concerning  the  Sin.\fr/iaiioi  [Luke  vi.  8],  comp.  note  on 
Luke  ii.  35;  Matth,  ix.  4). — Mark  and  Luke,  agaio,  detail  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  this  event  far  more  graphically  than  Mat- 
thew. They  describe  how  Jesus  ordered  the  sick  man  to  come 
forward,  so  that  he  might  be  seen  by  aU ;  and  how  he  then,  by 
directing  their  looks  to  the  sufferer,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  eon- 
sciences  of  those  men  who  were  dead  in  a  fancied  observance  of  the 

*  Id  tlie  apoorjphal  additiooa  to  the  genuine  Goapel  of  Matthew,  as  Jerorrte  founj 
them  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Naaarenes,  this  siok  man  was  declared  to  haya  been  a  ctenmi- 
ta/rivs,  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Matth.  p.4Y)  wntes  that  he  said;  " Otementariua  eram, 
manlbna  victum  qiueritaim;  preoor  t6,  Jem,  at  mihi  restituas  sanitetem,  ne  turpiter 
mendicem  cibos."    (Comp.  my  Glesoh,  dsrEvang.,  p.  18, 
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law.  The  tjuestion,  howeyer,  which  Jesue  puts  to  the  i 
Pharisees  (Mark  iii.  4 ;  Luke  vi.  9)  is  singular  in  its  character.  For 
the  question  at  issue  seemed  to  be  not  about  doing  good  or  evil,  but 
about  doing  or  not  doing.  But  it  is  from  this  contrast,  so  apt  to 
mislead  them,  that  our  Saviour  wished  to  free  them,  and  to  point 
out  to  them  that  the  not  doing  might  often  be  a  ein.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  clear  that  man  should  not  sin  on  the  Sabbath,  anymore 
than  on  another  day  ;  and  hen,cc  (so  Christ  argued)  it  might,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  not  only  be  permitted,  but  even  be  a  duty, 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  [Here  also  the  only  q^uestion  is  of  the 
•mode  of  observance,  not  of  the  sanctity,  of  the  Sabbath.  Rescuing, 
ransoming,  saving,  belongs  to  the  Sabbath,  Doing  evil  and  indulg- 
ing in  malice,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  is  desecrating  the  Sabbath] 

Ver.  11. — Matthew  goes  on  to  narrate  how  the  Eedeenaer  ap- 
pealed to  the  consciences  of  all  those  who  were  present^ — asking, 
whether,  they  would  not,  on  the  Sabbath,  draw  out  a  sheep,  from  a 
well  into  which  it  had  happened  to  fall.  Jesus  draws  an  inference 
a  minoH  ad  majus:  how  much  more  is  the  faithful  Shepherd  of 
Boula  bound  to  save  on  the  Sabbath  day  a  Httle  sheep  of  his  flock 
which  had  Mien  into  the  pit  of  perdition  !  This  indeed  is  a  verita^ 
ble  Sabbath-work,  a  true  service  of  God  I  (The  same  thought,  in 
a  somewhat  different  connection,  is  found  in  Luke  siv.  5.  For 
f36Qvvog,  pit,  Luke  has  <ppiap,  well  =  ^"18.)  The  Pharisees  held  their 
peace  (Mark  iii.  4),  and  hence  confessed  themselves  overcome  by 
the  truth  of  the  discourse  (Luke  xiv.  5).  This  susceptibility, 
coupled  with  so  much  hardness,  awakened  anger  in  the  heart  of  the 
Kedeemer  :  -nepifiTi^ipdftEvoc;  aiirov^  fier'  dpy  fj^  ayXXvirov/iEVoi 
inl  T$  jrwpwoet  t%  KopSiaq  o^tSiv  (Mark  iii,  5),  A  sorrowful,  sympa^ 
thizing  anger  is  not  at  all  a  contradiction.  It  is  only  ia  sinful  man 
that  boiling  rage  stifles  the  more  gentle  feolings  of  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathizing grief.  In  our  Redeemer,  as  in  the  heart  of  Gfod,  the 
glow  of  'anger  is  identical  with  love  ;  whilst  he  hates  sin,  he  has 
mercy  upon  the  sinner.  (The  substantive  Triipwuif  is,  besides  in  this 
passage,  found  only  in  Rom.  xi,  25 ;  Eph  iv,  18.  The  verb,  on  the 
other  hand,  occurs  frequently.  It  is  derived  from  Trfipof,  callus,  and 
signifies  "  obduracy,"  "  insensibihty,"  especially  to  moral  impres- 
sions.) 

Ver,  13, — After  this  address,  which  so  deeply  struck  their  hearts, 
our  Redeemer  cures  the  sick  man.  (^A^oKaBiarrnu  of  bodily  heal- 
ii^  ;=  aiiiD  Exod.  iv.  7  ;  in  like  manner  Matth,  viii  25,  It  signifies, 
primarily,  in  integrwm  restituere,  to  restore  to  the  former,  or^nal 
condition.  Thus  often  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Compare  note  on  Matth. 
svii.  11.) 

Ver.  14. — The  disclosure  of  sin  either  awakens  repentance,  or, 
if  man  is  insensible  to  it,  anger ;  so  also  with  the  Pharisees.     The 
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iost  of  priests,  attacked  in  their  most  secret  sin,  joined  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  Mr^dom,  There  was  no  longer  the  opposition  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  a  powerful  hody,  whose  enmity  was  called  forth  by 
the  light  which  emanated  from  Christ.  According  to  Mark  iii.  6, 
the  crafty  priests  immediately  attempted  to  form  a  coalition  with 
the  secular  powers ;  "  They  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians  (perd 
TMV  'Hpwdtavuv  avfifiovh.m'  ^nolow).  These  Herodians  were  courtiers 
and  adherents  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee  (Matth.  xxiL 
16  ;  Mark  xii.  13),  whom  the  Pharisees  undertook  to  gain  over  to 
their  interests,  because  they  could  effect  nothing  without  the  secu- 
lar power,*  Their  wicked  intentions  became  evident  even  at  that 
time  ;  they  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  beneficent  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  I'uXrjodr^aav  dvoia^,  they  were  jilled  vnih  folly, 
as  Luke  vi.  11  very  significantly  expresses  it,  for  every  departure 
from  Grod  is  folly. 

Ver,  15. — But  as  the  hoxir  had  not  yet  come,  in  which  the  Lord 
was  to  be  deUvered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  (Matth.  sxvi.  45), 
he  left  them  and  withdrew  into  retirement.  The  narrative  of  Matth. 
sii.  15, 16,  finishes  with  the  same  kind  of  general  formula,  as  we 
have  already  frequently  met  with  (iv.  23,  secL.;  ix.  35,  secL-).  Ac- 
cording to  the  parallel  passage  (Mark  iii.  7,  seq.),  Jesus  went  to  the 
Lake  of  G-ennesaret,  and,  among  the  multitudes  who  sought  him 
there,  there  were  not  only  persons  from  Idumea,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
hut  also  from  Judeaand  Jerusalem — (Comp.  iiL  22,  where  ypo///iore(f 
dnb  'lepoaolv/iuv  Karafidvre^  are  expressly  mentioned) ;  which  clearly 
proves  that  Jesus  had  already  exercised  his  ministry  in  Judea  and 
Jerusalem.  It  is  probable  that  many  events  narrated  by  Matthew 
and  Mark  happened  in,  or  aroimd  Jerusalem  ;  only,  the  Evangelists 
omit  any  mention  of  the  locality ;  no  intimation  is  to  be  found  that, 
before  his  last  journey  to  the  feast,  Jesus  limited  the  sphere  of  bis 
ministry  to  Galilee.  According  to  the  ferther  account  of  Mark  (iii. 
19),  the  throng  of  people  was  so  great,  that  they  became  trouble- 
some to  our  Lord  (QMHuv)^  and  he  was  obliged  to  enter  intoa  ves- 
sd  in  order  that  thence  he  might  be  able  to  teach  them.  (In  the 
'  phrase :  Iva  -nXoidpiov  Trpoanaprepy  oot^,  the  expression  wpoOKopTepelv 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  prwsto  esse,  "to  be  at  one's  disposal.")  Here 
also  Jesus  endeavoured  earnestly  and  impressively  to  inculcate 
( inertia),  that  his  abode  and  dignity  should  not  be  made  known, 
(tva  jtij  (pavspbv  avTov  TToi^a(M3i,  Maik  iii.  12;  Matth.  xii.  16.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  context,  this  command  of  Jesus  chiefly  implies  that 
he  wished  every  pohtical  movement  in  his  favour  to  be  avoided  on 
the  part  of  those  Jews  who  were  filled  with  false  notions  concerning 
the  Messiah,  that  he  might  thus  take  from  his  adversaries  every 
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even  apparent  occasion  of  accusing  liim.     (Compare,  concerning 
this,  tlie  remarks  on  Matth.  viii,  4.) 

Ver.  17 — Matthew  avails  himself  of  this  quiet  retirement  of 
Jesus,  which  contrasted  bo  strikingly  with  the  tumultuous  enter- 
prises of  the  false  ChristB  of  a  later  period,  to  quote  a  remarkable 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isaiah  xhi,  1-4)  in  which  this  cha- 
racter of  the  Messiah  is  pointed  out.  The  Messiah  is  there  described 
as  possessing  the  same  gentleness  and  meekness  as  he  had  displayed 
in  his  discourse,  Matth.  xi.  28-30.  (On  the  ott-w?  7r%pw9§,  comp. 
remarks  on  Matth.  i.  22.) 

Ver.  18. — This  quotation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also  treated 
in  a  peculiar  way.  Matthew  follows  neither  the  LXX.,  nor  the 
Hebrew  text  verbatim;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  use  of  the  text 
for  his  purpose  in  a  free  translation.  The  LXX.  have,  in  the  first 
place,  added  to  the  translation  their  own  exposition;  they  add  to 
Isaiah  xlii.  1:  'IaKw0  b  -naig  jiov,  'lapa^X  6  isXeKTog  [lov.  The  reference 
of  this  passage  to  Israel,  t  e.,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  truly  faith-  ' 
ful  among  the  people,  is,  indeed,  not  incorrect :  but  Matthew  could 
not  make  use  of  it  for  h^  purpose  (at  least,  not  without  an  explan- 
ation) ;  hence  he  adheres  to  the  words  of  the  original  text  ■'Tfis..  ''"=!! 
which  presented  a  more  natural  reference  to  Jesus,  and  translates 
by  lSm>  the  1"  omitted  by  the  LXX.  But,  with  full  warrant,  the 
Evangelist  refers  these  words  to  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  our  Kedeemer 
was  not  only  a  member  of  the  collective  body  of  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God  in  Israel,  but  their  representative ;  and  many  expressions, 
especially  ver.  4  i^^S:  o''?«  ^^"^''f^^),  shew  that  the  prophet  had  such 
an  one  in  his  view.  The  word  ^pinaa  (Heb.  ^fai^s,  LXX,  TrpoffEdefaro) 
from  oiperi^'ii),  which  is  found  only  in  this  pasat^e,  ditfers  from  the 
signification  of  the  word  in  the  original  text ;  yet  the  word  l^r\  "  to 
seize,"  "  to  lay  hold  on,"  ^=  aipiw,  might  perhaps  be  taken  in  that 
sense.  The  word  «''ar  the  LXX  reader  better  by  i^ohei,  than  Mat- 
thew by  dnayysXsi.  Perhaps  Matthew  chose  the  expression  on  ac- 
count of  the  subsequent  prophetical  discourses  of  Christ  concerning 
the  judgment. 

Ver.  19. — The  words  of  this  and  of  the  following  verses,  extol  the 
gentle  character  of  this  beloved  Son  of  God.  Matthew  has  trans- 
posed the  first  two  expressions,  the  words,  of  the  Hebrew  text  being 
s)e\  lA^  ps!^;  «'i,  he  shall  not  o-y,  nor  strive  (the  LXX;have  iv^aei 
instead  of  ipCuEi,')  In  the  subsequent  clause  yin^  (LXX,  ^fw)  is 
rendered  freely,  iv  ralg  nkaTslai^^  and  has  no  doubt  a  reference  to 
the  dvax(i>peZv  (elg  -rfjv  ^prj/Miv)  in  ver.  15. 

Ver.  20, — -As  ver.  19  described  the  quiet,  noiseless  mmistry  of 
Christ  (for  all  the  noise  and  tumult,  connected  with  his  ministry 
proceeded  not  from  Jesus,  but  from  the  people  ;  our  Lord  always 
endeavoured  to  quell  the  tumult),  which  the  carnally-minded  Jews 
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had  not  at  all  expected  of  the  Messiah,  inaemuch,  as,  in  their  vain 
mind,  they  irdagiaed  that  he  would  appear  in  noisy  splendour,  and 
tumultuous  glory;  so  this  verse  expresses  his  condescending  affahil- 
ity,  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  suffering  and  feeble.  The 
expressions,  KdXaiJ,o^  avvTSTpcfiixevo^,  a  crushed  reed,  and  Xlvog  TV(p6- 
(ixvo^,  smoking  flax,  are  natural  figures  of  the  hroken,  perishing  life; 
it  is  represented  as  the  business  of  the  Messiah  again  to  strengthen 
'  and  excite  it.  The  last  words  from  Isaiah  slii.  3  :  bbbb  kim'h  hbnS, 
■  he8h(dlbHng  forth  judgment  unto  trufk, -vihich  the  LXX,  renders 
eif  &X^6uav  k^oimi  Kptoiv,  Matthew  has  rendered  with  a  deviation  : 
?(of  dv  iKJiaX^  Ti(v  Kpiaiv  slg  viKog,  which  latter  expression  would 
rather  surest  nsjV.  (Comp,  2  Sam.  ii.  26.)  We  may  suppose  th^t 
the  Evangelist  had  another  reading  before  him,  or,  that  the  words 
etg  viKoq  are  explanatory  of  dg  dXijdsiav ;  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Kplaig  to  the  dXijdeia  is  indeed  the  victory.® 

Ver.  21,— Matthew  has  omitted  the  first  words  of  Isaiah  xlil  4, 
thinking  them  less  adapted  to  his  purpose  ;  but  he  quotes  the  con- 
cluding words  i^h^i  bi»N  ^n';^nV,  the  isles  shall  waM  for  his  law, 
which  be  renders :  tw  dvo^mri  ^6vr}  iX-movai.,  in  his  name  shall  the 
nations  trust;  and  this  agrees  verbatim  with  the  LXX.  We  can- 
not but  notice  here  the  exact  agreement  with  the  LXX,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  text,  when  looldng  at  the  former  deviation  ;  and 
this  can  hardly  he  otherwise  explained  than  by  a  different  reading. 
For  the  very  word  ^ntj'if^i'  must  have  appeared  to  Matthew  very  suit- 
able for  his  purpose.  As  regards  the  Messianic  explanation  of  this 
whole  passage,  it  has  lately  been  defended  by  Umbreit,  m  his  beau- 
tiful treatise  on  the  servant  of  God  (Meidelberger  Studten  imd 
Krifiken,  B.  I,  H.  2.)  This  inteUigent  expositor  has  very  coiTCCtly 
understood  the  idea  of  the  suffering  and  victorious  innocence,  and 
of  the  moral  power  of  the  servant  of  God,  who  is  no  other  than  the 
Lord  and  King  Jehovah;  only  he  appears  to  overlook  the  identity 
of  the  servant  of  God  in  the  various  passages.  The  difHcnlty  of 
referring  the  various,  and  apparently  contradictory,  attributes  to 
one  individual,  disappears  when  we  suppose  the  idea  of  a  multi- 
plicity being  represented  by  a  unity.  The  various  expositions  of 
this  difficult  passage  concerning  the  servant  of  God  (from  Isaiah 
si.  to  Ixvi.)  according  to  which,  either  the  whole  nation  of  the  pious 
or  the  prophets  in  the  nation,  are  thereby  understood,  are  not  in 
strict  contradiction  to  the  Bible  or  Messianic  exposition,  inasmuch 
as  aU  this  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messiali  re- 
presents the  ideal  of  the  true  Israel,  whilst  the  pious  and  the  pro- 
phets represent  it  as  it  actually  existed. 

°  others,  as  for  ©sample  Ossenias  (on  this  paissage),  translate  n»s  by  "mSdaess," 
a  signification  jastly  not  admitted  by  Vmireit,  m  the  treatise  which  will  be 
quoted. 
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§  19.  Op  the  Calumnies  of  the  Pharisees.    Jesus'  Bevbbe 
Eebukes  of  them. 

{Matth,  xiL  22-45;  Mark  iii.  20-30;  Luke  xi  14-36,  29^-32.) 

To  suppose  a  more  intimate  connexion  of  the  narrative  whicli 
foDows,  with  what  precedes,  is  in  Matthew,  out  of  the  CLuestion,  in- 
asmuch, as,  after  the  general  formulas  in  ver.  15, 16,  the  narrative 
ia  taken  up  hy  a  simple  t6ts,  then.  In  Luke  si.  14,  secL.,  we  find 
ourselves  transported  into  a  perfectly  strange  region  ;  and  Mark  iii 
20  again  leads  us  back  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
where  the  report  of  their  return  is  followed  hy  an  indefinite  :  ml 
awspxsrai  ndXiv  ox^o^,  (end  a  multitude  again  come  together.  The 
addition,  however,  in  ver.  22,  "the  scribes  that  had  come  down 
from  Jerusalem,"  rendera  it  probable,  that  a  feast  in  Jerusalem  has 
preceded.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  feasts 
is  to  be  understood ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  might  suppose  the  jour- 
ney of  the  BcribeB  not  at  all  connected  with  a  feast ;  a  supposition 
admissible,  only,  if  these  doctors  were  GJalileans.  But  since  this  is 
not  mentioned,  we  may  conceive  that  they  were  emissaries  sent  out 
by  the  chief  men  of  Jerusalem,  and  these  might  arrive  at  any  time 
in  G-alilee.  At  all  events,  it  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  determine 
what  has  been  left  undetermined.  In  Mark  iii.  21,  another  remark- 
able circumstance  is  added,  which  will  presently  occupy  our  atten- 
tion {at  Matth.  xii.  46);  but  then  he  immediately  states  the 
impudent  charge  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  Lord,  without  referring 
to  the  cause  which  called  it  forth.  Matthew  thus  represents  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees  in  its  gradual  growth,  until  it  reaches 
its  chmas,  in  accusing  Christ  of  a  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of 
the  evil  one,  and  of  madness. 

Ver.  22, — ^According  to  Matthew,  the  cure  of  a  demoniac,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  dumb  and  blind,  was  the  occasion  of  the  im- 
pudent accusations  of  the  Pharisees.  (Luke  xi.  14  points  out  his 
dumbness  only,  without  however  denying  that  he  was  blind  also.) 
The  sick  man  must  have  suffered  from  the  extraordinary  form  of 
disease,  as  it  is  only  thus  that  the  remarkable  astonishment  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  inferences  which  they  draw  from  the  cure,  can 
be  accounted  for.  (Matth.  xii.  23  uses  the  phrase  :  i^iaravTo  -rziivre^ 
ol  ^x^oi.  The  verb  as  weU  as  the  noun  Snaraai^  are,  in  the  New 
Testament,  frecLuently  used  to  express  violent  terror  or  astonish- 
ment ;  [Mark  ii.  12,  v.  42 ;  Luke  v,  26  ;  Acts  iii.  10.]  Concerning 
viof  Tw  ^afiid,  compare  remarks  on  Luke  i.  35.)  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  sick  person  is  called  demoniac,  not  because  he  was 
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dumb  or  "blind,  or,  as  in  the  proeent  case,  "both  at  the  same  time, 
but  hecause  these  affections  in  him  were  accompanied  by  other 
physical  and  psychical  phenomfena  which,  pointed  to  Bpiritual  influ- 
ences.    (Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  vii.  9,  27,  seq.) 

Ver.  24.  The  more  striking  was  the  deed  of  Christ,  and  the  more 
the  wonder  and  sympathy  of  the  simple  multitude  were  excited  by 
the  cure  of  a  most  unfortunate  being  who  seemed  to  be  cut  off  from 
all  living  intercourse- — the  more  fearful  was  the  wrath  of  the  priestly 
company,  who  doubtless  perceived  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  would 
annihilate  their  dominion.  They  breathed  blasphemy  into  the  hearts 
of  the  simple-minded,  by  insinuating  that  the  powerful  effects  which 
were  moving  them,  were  the  work  not  of  the  Holy  One,  but  of  the 
unholy  one.  As  mighty  effects  infer  mighty  causes,  they  accused 
him  of  a  union  with  Beelzebub,  (Compare  the  remarks  on  Mark  x. 
25.)  The  accusation  formerly  made  (dafioviov  ix^i,  Matth,  xi.  18)  was 
less  severe.  It  is  true  the  phrase  Saifi&viov  %e(,  he  hath  a  devil,  is  by 
no  means  ::=  jiaivEoQai,  heing  mud,  as  John  x.  20  clearly  shews,  where 
both  the  phrases  are  connected  by  means  of  ical,  and  hence  cannot  be 
identical  unless  we  suppose  the  writer  to  have  made  use  of  a  gross 
tautology.  The  madness  indeed,  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  conse^ 
quence  of  the  demoniacal  possession,  and  being,  as  such,  if  not  neces- 
sarily, at  least  commonly  connected  with  ihe  .6aiii6vtov  sxav^  it  might 
be  supplied  even  here.  But,  in  itself,  6aifi6viov  ixetv^  signifies  only 
"  to  be  ruled  over,  to  be  guided  by  an  evil  spirit"  ;^  exeoQai  vTrb  6ai- 
liovtav.  The  difference  therefore  betwixt  this  expression  and  that 
used  in  sii.  24,  consists  in  this,  that  here  a  direct  influence  of  the 
apx(^v  T&v  daiiJ,ovlbiv,  the  prince  of  the  devils,  is  asserted,  while,  in  the 
other  passage,  merely  that  of  an  evil  being  in  general ;  and  farther, 
that  the  performance  of  miracles  by  means  of  the  power  of  darkness, 
presupposes  a  peculiar  wickedness  of  disposition  ;  whereas  in  the 
having  a  devil,  there  is  assumed  rather  an  unconscious  stato  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  evil  one. 

Ver,  25,  26.— Jesus  knew  their  hearts  (see  Luke  vi.  8),  and  the 
evU  thoughts  that  were  in  them,  (Concerning  diaXoyiajiot^  dLavSrj^a, 
hidviifjaeig,  comp,  remarks  on  Luke  ii.  35  ;  Matth.  ix.  4.)  He  first  en- 
deavoured to  instruct  them  by  means  of  arguments,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  the  circumstances.  (According  to  Mark  iii.  23,  iv  ■napafio' 
Aa(f,  on  which  comp.  Matth.  siii,  3,  The  parabolical  character  of 
the  discourse  is  particularly  obvious  in  Mark  iii.  27.)  This  endeav- 
our of  the  merciful  Kcdeemerwho  knew  what  w^  in  their  hearts,  is 
consolatory.  We  infer  from  it,  that  he  perceived  in  their  hearts 
the  germs  of  something  better,  to  the  quickening  of  which  he  might 
direct  his  instructions.  Had  these  unfortunate  men,  who  called 
light  darkness,  and  converted  that  which  was  holy  into  an  unholy 
thing,  not  been  blinded  by  passion,  they  would  then  have  committed 
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the  sin  against  tlie  Holy  Ghost  (Matth.  xii.  32),  aii(J  thus  have  heen 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  forgiveness.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  our 
Saviour  should  have  addressed  to  those  who  could  not  be  redeemed, 
words  having  a  tendency  to  deliver  them  from  their  error !  For 
Jesus  endeavours,  first,  to  lay  open  before  them  the  contradictory 
chara<;ter  of  their  chaise.  He  compares  a  kingdom,  a  town,  a  fam- 
ily, in  short  any  united  community,  with  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and 
argues  thus  :  As  nothing  of  this  kind  can  maintain  its  existence 
without  a  certain  order  and  union  of  the  members,  so  neither  can 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  (Mepi^fecifltw,  dttt/isp^feueoi,  denote  "  to  he 
in  a  state  of  internal  division,  mutual  strife  ;"  they  are  the  reverse 
of  i-vovaOai.  In  like  manner  iprjfwvaOai,  oi>x  ImaoBat,  denote  "  to  he 
cut  off  from  existence  and  subsistence"  —  t^^^o^  ^x^iv,  Mark  iii.  26.) 
The  whole  argumentation,  however,  seems  somewhat  obscure.  We 
might  in  fact  regard  it  as  the  very  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, that  peace  and  unity  are  wanting,  and  that  strife  rules  in  their 
stead.  How  then  can  an  inference  against  strife  be  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ?  We  might  answer  to  this  re- 
mark of  Christ  against  the  charge  of  his  opponents :  "this  very  cir- 
cumstance, that  evjl  is  in  strife  with  itself,  proves  that  it  cannot 
have  a  lasting  existence."  But  the  difficulty  wiU  be  removed,  if  we 
consider  that  the  Lord  does  not  say  ;  "No  kingdom,  town,  or  fam- 
ily in  which  there  is  strife  (namely,  among  the  members  who  con- 
stitute the  community),  can  stand  ;"  for  in  that  case  we  should  be 
obliged  to  say  that  there  is  no  hingdom,  town,  or  family  at  all,  for 
there  is  none  in  which  there  is  not  some  strife.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  very  wisely  expresses  himself  thus  :  No  kingdom,  oor  any 
eimilar  united  community,  can  stand,  if,  as  such,  it  he  divided 
against  itself.  If,  then,  strife  be  not  silenced  in  a  kingdom,  so  far 
as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  another  kingdom,  it  must  he  regarded  as 
dissolved :  hut  if,  in  this  opposition,  it  keep  together  as  a  living 
unity,  then  the  internal  divisions  among  its  individual  members  do 
not  make  its  existence  impossible.  Jesus  thus  does  not  deny  that 
there  are  divisions  in  the  Mngdom  of  darkness,  for  that  is  rather  its 
nature  ;  hut  this  he  maintains,  that  it  forms  a  united  community  in 
opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  it 
is  said :  "if  Satan  cast  out  Satan."  This  passage  therefore  cannot 
be  made  use  of  to  prove  that  aaravag  stands  for  evil  angels  in  gen- 
eral (Compare  above  the  remarks  on  Matth.  viii.  28.)  On  the  con- 
trary, it  signifies,  as  the  article  shews,  the  prince  of  the  devils.  This 
ruler,  being  the  representative  of  the  whole,  cannot  he  against  him- 
self, otherwise  he  could  not  (and  with  him  his  kingdom,  which  is 
himself)  maintain  such  an  opposition  to  that  which  is  good.  More- 
over, that  here  "  a  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirits  is  assumed,  cannot 
possibly  be  doubted  when  viewed  exegetieaUy,"  even  according  to 
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the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paulua  (Com.  Th.  ii.  S.  89).  Hence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means,  to  remove  this  trou- 
blesome doctrine  from  Holy  Scripture. 

Ter.  27,  28.^After  having  thus  proved  the  absurdity  of  the 
.  supposition,  that  Beelzebub  would  attack  his  own  kingdom,  Jesue 
passes  to  another  objectiou.  Jews  also  cast  out  demons  {ol  viol  ^fiw* 
— the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  are  considered  as  fathera  in  the  faith, 
and  hence,  as  fathers  of  the  faithful  Jews),  by  whom  {kv  Hvi)  do 
they  cast  them  out  ?  This  cLuestion  is  based  on  the  principle  :  no 
effect  without  a  cause  ;  now,  as  the  Pharisees  acknowledged  the 
cures  of  Jewish  exorcists,  they  were  ob%ed  to  assign  a  cause  for 
them.  They  could  not  assume  an  evU  power,  partly  from  what  has 
been  previously  said,  and  partly  because  the  general  popular  notions 
would  not  have  admitted  of  it ;  hence  there  remained  no  alterna- 
tive, but  to  assume  a  good  power.  From  these  slight  demonstra- 
tions of  a  good  power  appearing  seldom,  and  isolated,  the  Lord 
reasons  to  the  host  of  cures  of  otherwise  incurable  diseases,  which 
he  had  effected,  and  hence  concludes  that  the  kmgdom  of  God  is  at 
hand.  The  kingdom  of  God  must  here  be  taken  generally  as  that 
order  of  things,  in  which  divme  influences  are  triumphant  in  the 
present  economy  of  the  world.  This  then  was  very  properly  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  so  far  the  expres- 
sion signifies  the  Messianic  times.  (Instead  of  &v  ■nvivfiari,  Luke  si. 
20  has  hi  daKTvXi^  Qeov,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  S5s» 
[comp.  Exod.  viii.  19  :  sin  onffis  s»sn.]  It  is  =  -i;,%e;^p,ftamci!,afigura- 
fcive  expression  for  power,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  a  manifestation 
of  divine  power,  more  secret  and  difBcult  to  be  perceived.)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  notions  of  evil  spirits,  and  of  their  cast- 
ing out,  were  mixed  up  with  much  superstition.  Josepkus  (Bell. 
Jud.  vii,  6,  3)  relates,  that  there  grew  a  root  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Machaerus,  by  means  of  which  evil  spirits  were  cast  out,  whom  he 
considers  as  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  (Troi^pwv  dvO^(li-rt<,iv  ■nvsvjui.Ta). 
The  same  writer  relates  in  his  Antiij.  viii.  21,  5,  an  instance  of  ex- 
orcising by  means  of  such  roots,  with  the  aid  of  Solomonic  formulas 
of  incantation.  In  like  manner,  an  evil  spirit  is  cast  out  by  means 
of  the  hver  of  a  fish  in  Tob,  viii,  2.  But  such  an  admixture  of  su- 
perstition does  not  prove  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing  itself 
no  truth  to  which  the  false  notions  were  attached.  We  may  well 
imagine,  that  many  Jewish  exorcists,  by  faith  in  the  help  fi:om 
above,  performed  acta  which  had  some  resemblance  to  the  cures 
effected  by  Jesus  (Acts  xix.  14)  ;  only,  tbat  they  must  be  regarded 
as  feebler  and  isolated  eftects  of  spiritual  power. 

Ver.  29.— How  thoroughly  Jesus  comprehends  the  struggle  he- 
•  Ckrysoslom  imdorBtands  by  this  ezpreaaion,  the  aposOeSi  no  doubt  ha  thought  thai 
ho  could  not  ascribe  to  the  Jewa  ttio  gift  of  casting  out  demooa. 
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tween  good  and  evil,  is  shewn  hj  the  third  parable®  in  which  he 
infers,  from  the  nature  of  the  contrast,  that  eueh  phenomena  &a 
were  seen  in  his  ministry,  could  be  explained  only  as  the  result  of 
m  absolute  preponderance  of  power.  The  kingdom  of  darkness,  aa 
^  united  community,  is  here  contrasted  with  the  kingdom  of  light ; 
both  the  kingdoms  being  viewed  in  their  personal  representativea. 
But  though  the  contrast  is  viewed  as  a  real  one,  yet  it  by  no  means 
appears  as  an  absolute  one,  inasmuch  as  in  the  good  there  is  always 
the  power  of  conquering.  Luke  carries  out  the  figure  more  care- 
fully. The  evil  one  is  represented  as  an  armed  man  protecting  his 
castle ;  (avX^  stands  here  for  palace,  as  in  Matth.  xxvi.  3,  a  large 
tkilding  surrounded  with  courts  or  porches.)  A  mightier  only 
can  conquer  him,  deprive  him  of  his  armour  (■KavoTrXla),  and  divide 
tlie  spoil  (SuvXa,  Matthew  and  Mark  have  mevTj  —  oiTss,  which 
frequently  signifies  "  armour,"  in  which  sense  it  may  form  a  parallel 
with  the  TTavonXia.  As  the  contrast  to  ff«vAa,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  armour,  it  might  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  furni- 
ture, possessions  in  geneiuL) 

Ter.  30. — After  these  discourses  of  Jesus  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding, his  language  assumes  another  character — that  of  stern- 
ness. To  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes— who,  as  representatives  of  the 
theocracy,  ought  to  have  been  for  the  Redeemer  and  his  cause,  if 
they  had  truly  acted  up  to  their  calling,  he  represents,  that,  in  their 
position,  mere  indecision  for  him,  was  decision  against  him.  (The 
two  parallel  members  contain  the  same  thought.  The  contract 
of  avvdyuv,  collect,  and  aKopirl^etv,  scatter,  is,  perhaps,  borrowed 
&om  the  figure  of  collecting  treasures  of  any  kind.)  With  all  the 
sternness  expressed  in  this  discourse,  the  thought  still  breathes 
gentleness ;  our  Bedeemer  does  not  regard  them  as  absolute  ene- 
mies, but  still  views  them  as  undecided  friends ;  distinctly  point- 
ing out,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  indecision  was  their  ruin. 
Should  it  be  said  that  this  language  may  perhaps  refer  to  other 
Pharisees  who  had  not  uttered  that  bold  accusation,  we  answer, 
that  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  the  discourse,  and  that  Christ's 
former  mode  of  addressing  his  calumniators,  allows  also  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  more  lenient  interpretation.  But  this  proverbial  say- 
ing forms  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  similar  one :  He  that  is 
not  against  you,  is  for  you  (Luke  ix.  50  ;  Mark  is.  40.)  This  de- 
claration, however,  refers  to  persons  not  definitely  called  to  laboxur 
for  the  kingdom  of  G-od,  in  whom,  therefore,  the  absence  of  decision 
i^ainst  the  truth  may  be  as  certainly  considered  a  favourable  sign 
of  their  good  disposition,  as  the  indecision  of  the  Pharisees  was  to 

"  The  parable  ia  ijased  upon  the  paasage  la,  tiix.  24,  25,  where  the  Tiaa  corresponds 
to  the  Icxvpfii-  The  deeoriptioa  of  Luke  agrees  entirely  with  the  prophetic  'discourse  ao- 
cording  totheyeraioE  of  the  LXS. 
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him  a  sign  of  their  evil  disposition.  It  is  liere  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  refer  this  proverhial  saying  to  the  kindgdom  of  dark- 
ness, in  which  case  the  fier'  iuoH  and  koit'  t'^  {with  me  and  against 
me),  could  be  applied  only  to  the  subject  suggested  by  the  context, 
while  the  first  person  would  be  used  only  proverbially,  so  that  this 
sense  would  arise :  "  the  common  remark,  he  who  is  not  with  me, 
etc.,  may  with  full  truth  be  applied  to  the  devil." 

Ver,  31,  32. — With  this  idea  is  then  connected  a  description  of 
the  fearful  guilt  into  which  all  plunge  themselves  who  were  against 
Jesus  {icar'  ijiov).  But  to  place  this  guilt  in  its  true  light,  oiu-  Lord 
compares  it  with  other  very  culpable  actions — especially  with  blas- 
phemies. This  difficult  passage  requires  a  careful  consideration  on 
account  of  its  doctrinal  importance,^ 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  various  expressions  used  by  the 
Evangelists,  there  is,  in  Luke  sii,  10,  a  similar  thought,  but  more 
briefly  expressed.  It  stands  there  in  quite  a  different  connexion. 
A  comparison  of  it  with  others,  contributes  nothing  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  passage,  Mark  has  the  words  in  the  same  connexion 
as  Matthew,  but  more  briefly,  and  with'  less  peculiarity.  It  is  in 
Matthew  alone  that  the  thought  appears  fully  brought  out ;  and 
he  proves  again  here  that  he  can  make  up,  by  care  in  communicating 
the  discoui-ses,  for  his  want  of  vividness  in  narrative.  If,  then,  we  fol- 
low Matthew,  the  substance  of  the  thought  is,  that  all  sins  may  be 
forgiven  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  Matthew  calls :  "  speaking 
a  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit"  (elT^elv  Xoyov 
KfffTa  Tov  nvsvfiaTog  dyiov,  jikaaipijfda  tov  ■nvevjiaro^').  Mark,  on  the 
contrary,  calls  it,  ^huprifielv  d?  to  Trvrii^ra  t6  ayiov.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  idea,  it  is,  moreover^  added,  that  even  liXaa<j)7ifiiai.  (accord- 
ing to  Mark),  and  speaking  against  the  Son  of  man  {dmtv  X&yov 
Kara  tov  vlov  rov  dvdpt!mov,  according  to  Matthew),  will  be  forgiven 
— hut  not  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  that  ver.  31  and  32  express  the  same  truth ;  for  although  vej-. 
31  contams  the  preliminary  remark,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  cannot  be  forgiven,  yet  ver.  32  points  out  the  new  and  im- 
portant thought,  that  even  the  sin  against  the  Son  may  be  forgiven, 
but  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  can  not.  The  expressive 
remark,  moreover,  is  added  :  ovre  h  tovtu  tu  uImvi,  oiTe  h  r&j  jteA- 
Awrt,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  to  come.  This  simple 
thought,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain ;  partly,  because  it 
stands  quite  isolated,  inasmuch  as  no  other  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  speaks  expressly  of  this  sin  ;  partly,  because  it  is  in  it- 

*  On  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  compare  tlio  inatruotivB  treatises  by  Grashoff 
(Stud,  1833,  H.  i),  Gwrliil  (Stud.  1834,  H.  3),  TMuck  (Stud.  1836,  H.  2.)  Tet,  from  the 
fesr  of  too  great  digression,  I  haye  been  only  rery  rarel/y  able  to  take  notice  of  the  points 
therein  s' 
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eelf  dark,  and  stands  in  connexion  with  other  difficult  doctrines, 
e.  g.f  with  the  doctrine  conccming  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  can  difB- 
cnltiee  such  as  these  be  removed  by  means  of  grammatical  and  phi- 
lological enquiries  ;  each  one  solves  thorn  in  accordance  with  his  own 
fundamental  views.  The  right  explanation  of  such  a  passage  neces- 
sarily involves  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  without  this  it 
win  be  inevitably  misunderstood.  After  a  comparison  of  Heb.  vi, 
4,  sec[.  ;  x.  26,  seq.;  1  John  v.  16,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  dis- 
card all  such  views  as  would  limit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  G-host 
by  such  relations  of  place  and  time,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  be 
either  previously  or  subsequently  committed.'^  In  the  second  place, 
we  must  discard  such  explanations  as  weaken  the  moral  import  of 
the  words,  by  afSxing  to  the  words,  "  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  cannot  be  forgiven"  (notwithstanding  the  addition,  "  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  ttat  which,  is  to  come")  the  meaning  :  that  it 
can  be  forgiven  with  greater  difficulty  than  other  sine.  Finally,  the 
Christian  expositor  must  likewise  discard  every  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  passage  which  understands,  by  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  an  act  detached  from  the  whole  moral  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual sinning  ;  it  must  always  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of  a 
previous  sinful  course  of  life.  As  the  first  two  modes  of  exposition 
destroy  the  profound  meaning  of  the  word  of  God,  and  connect  the 
most  important  moral  relations  with  special  localities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  indefinite  language  on  the  other ;  so  the  latter  view 
evidently  leads  into  en'ors  which  perplex  -the  conscience,  inasmuch 
as  some  unfortunate  man,  in  an  unguarded  moment  of  his  Ufe,  may 
easily  be  plunged  into  a  sin  which  somewhere,  and  at  some  time, 
has  been,  explained  as  meaning  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
regards,  now,  the  biblical  exposition  itself,  the  passages  already 
quoted  (Heb.  vi.  4,  seq.  x.  26  ;  1  John  v.  16)  lead  us  to  think  of  a 
fearful  progress  in  sin,  in  whick  man  is  as  little  inclined  to  believe, 
as  in  that  advance  in  moral  goodness,  which  is  taught  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  sanctification  (SiKaioavvrj  tov  Oeov).  For  although 
the  phrase  :  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (pXaa^jieiv  ek  to 
■jrvsvjm  TO  ayiov)  is  wanting  in  those  passages,  and  in  feet  the  matter  at 
issue  is  different,  the  question  being  there  of  ithe  loss  of  spiritual  life 
already  received,  here  of  the  refusal  to  receive  it  ;f  yet  the  compari- 

*  Wbo  doea  not  bete  raoall  to  mind  tho  strange  deflnition  which  Kemharrd  girea  of 
the  Bin  against  the  H0I7  Ghost,  in  his  DogmaH^,  S.  321 ;  Dolictum  quorundam  Jud«- 
OTDiD  (I)  qui  aumma  pertinaoia  duotl,  miracula  Jesu,  quorum  avidentiam  negare  non  poter- 
Bnt,  a  diabolo  pvofideci  oriminahantar.  "  The  ariine  of  cerlaia  Jeias,  who,  in  Oieir  per- 
veraeaess,  charged  thai  the  miracles  0/  Jesus,  which  &qi  could  not  deny,  proceeded  from  (he 
deeii"  Tliia  exposition  ia  ao  much  the  more  unauitable,  as  the  gospel  history  ijoea  not  at 
all  tall  that  the  Pharisees  who  uaed  this  language  (Matth.  lii.  24)  had  coinmitted  the  sin 
l^iainst  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  appeared  only  possible  -that  they  might  commit  it;  and  it  is 
againet  this  that  Jesus  warns  them. 

t  -£"ct«  remarks  on  1  John  v.  16  (S.  233)  that  liiB  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a 
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son  of  such  parallel  passages  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  inasmuch 
as  we  recognize  from  them  the  severe  import  of  the  akall  not  h&  for- 
given. As  a  parallel  in  another  point  of  view,  we  have  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Matth.  x.  41,  42 ;  for  as  in  that  passage,  already  ex- 
plained, a  progress  in  good  was  taught  with  its  accompanying  re- 
ward, so  here  is  a  parallel  progress  in  evU,  with  its  accompanying 
min.  The  several  steps,  however,  are  here  not  so  clearly  defined  as 
in  Matth.  x.  41,  42 ;  hut  it  is  evident  from  a  closer  examination 
that  here,  three  degrees  of  sin  are  to  he  distinguished,  as  there, 
three  degrees  of  righteousness.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  or  the  speaking  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  the  lowest  stage  ;  but  in  what  the  speaking  against  the  Son  of 
Man  is  distinguished  from  it,  is  doubtful.  Some  understand  the 
Son  of  Man  =^  man,  as  in  Mark  iii.  28,  "  aU  sins  shall  be  forgiven  to 
the  sons  of  men."  (yloX  r&v  ivG^&Ki^v  in  this  case  :=  o'nij  ■>5a.)  But 
this  view  is  madmissible,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  singular 
"  the  Son  of  Man"  (5  vVbq  rmi  &vQ<^-nov)  with  the  article,  is  never 
used  as  a  general  designation  of  man ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
name  of  the  Messiah,  and  stands  parallel  with  the  -kvsv^  (Sytov,  th& 
Holy  Spirit.  The  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man  is  pointed  out  by 
the  formula,  koX  8f  &v  {idv  is  a  less  authorized  reading)  efT^j  ^w. 
as  a  d^tinct  and  peculiar  crime.  After  it  had  been  remarked  in 
the  second  clause  of  ver.  31,  that  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  ijiXaa- 
^liia  Tov  ■nvf.vfmToq)  will  not  he  forgiven,  the  sin  against  the  Son  of 
Man  is  further  specially  mentioned,  with  the  remark,  that  even  it 
may  he  forgiven.— The  tUrd  class  of  sins  is  more  obscurely  indicated, 
inasmuch  as  the  Fedher  is  not  expressly  mentioned  along  with  the 
Spirit  and  the  Son ;  hut  the  reference  to  the  Father  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  words,  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven 
to  men.  (Matth.  ver.  31.  Comp.  also  Mark  iii.  28.)  For  every  sin, 
but  especially  eveiy  blasphemy,  has,  at  bottom,  a  reference  to  God.» 
y  canuot  by  any  means  be  uttered  against  an  angel  or  a 


species  of  the  ma  unto  death  {h^aprla  npdc  S&vutov),  spoken  of  by  John  in  tiie  passage 
referred  to.  I  am  disposed  rather  to  place  them  in  an  inverted  relation ;  for  we  might 
also  aay  the  sin  whicli  John  describes  ia  a  mq  against  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  The  difibrenoe 
between  the  two  espreaaons  seems  to  consist  only  in  this,  that  the  name,  sire  against  ihe 
ffoly  Ghost,  pointa  to  the  object  to  which  the  sin  refers,  whilst  the  name,  sm  uido  death, 
places  in  the  foreground  the  consequence  of  the  sin  to  the  individual  who  oommita'  it. 
(Compare  Lshnsrdes  Treatise  on  1  John  y.  J8.     KSnigaherg,  1832.) 

*  It  is  only  apparently  that  this  ia  contradicted  by  some  paasagea,  ra  which,  as  m 
Acts  yL  1 1.  pUai«i/ia  ^Ij/iaTa  XaXil^  ia  apphed  to  men ;  for  in  that  passage  Moses  is  Tiew- 
ed  as  a  divine  ambassador.  It  ia  therefore  the  will  of  God  that  is  blasphemed  in  hia  per- 
son ■  tor  which  reason  the  words,  di  '^'^"VV  i^al  rdv  Beov  are  added  as  an  explanation. 
In  Rom  xiy.  16,  ro  Ayafi&i'  stands  for  that  which  is  divine,  as  2  Pet  ii.  2,  6edc  t^j 
dlnSsiai  for  the  ordinance  of  God.  Of  course  what  applies  to  Moaes  applies  to  the  apos- 
Hea  also.  (Compare  Rom.  iii.  8;  1  Cor.  iy.  13 ;  x.  30).  This  wiHi  reference  to  the  to- 
marks  of  Grashoff,  loo.  cit.  8.  955,  ssq. 
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man.  There  appear,  then,  three  gradations  in  sintiilness.  First, 
sins  against  God  the  Father ;  then,  against  the  Soqj;  and  finally, 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  two  iirst  degrees  there  is  a  pos- 
BiUlity  of  forgiveness  (on  the  supposition  of  repentance  and  faith); 
it  is  only  for  the  last  that  it  is  excluded.  This  gradation  is  the 
safest  guide  for  a  correct  explanation  of  the  passage.  As  we 
already  remarked,  when  commenting  on  Matth.  x.  41,  42,  the  value 
of  a  deed  must  be  determined  both  according  to  the  object  to  which 
.  it  refers  (so  that,  in  a  poHtieal  point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  I  confer  a  benefit  on  a  king  or  on  a  peasant,  nor, 
in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  whether  I  confer  it  on  a  prophet  or  on 
a  righteous  man),  and  to  the  degree  of  moral  development  of  the 
person  who  performs  it.  Precisely  so  with  the  growth  of  sin.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  agent,  and  the  relation  of  the  act  to  the 
object,  determine  the  degree  of  guilt.  The  Eedeemer  was  dealing 
here  with  persons  who  recognise  their  occupation  with  divine  things 
as  their, calling,  and  who  had  attained  a  certain  grade  of  spiritual 
culture ;  the  higher  this  was  conceived  to  be,  the  more  perilous  was 
their  position,  if  notwithstanding,  they  gave  themselves  to  sin,  A 
child  is  incapable  of  committing  blasphemy,  because  it  has  no  know- 
ledge of  God ;  and  even  though  it  should  repeat  blasphemous  words, 
it  would  utter  only  words,  because  its  inward  sense  cannot  compre- 
hend their  meaning.  But  the  Pharisees,  who  knew  of  God,  but 
hardened  themselves  against  his  exhortations,  required  the  warning, 
that  man  can- become  so  completely  callous  to  divine  impressions, 
that  reconciliation  is  no  longer  possible.  ,  Such  a  word,  uttered  in 
the  power  of  love,  might  yet  rouse  their  hearts  from  their  eamal 
security,  in  which  they  were  staggering  along  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss.  But  the  Saviour  of  the  world  wishes  to  deprive  no  one 
of  the  comfort  of  forgiveness  ;  he  proclaims  it  to  all  sin  and  blas- 
phemy, on  the  supposition,  of  course,  of  true  repentance  and  gen- 
uine faith.  The  sins  (.diiapriai),  as  distinguished  from  blasphemies 
((i?.aa4>ri!ilai),  are  sins  committed  against  man  or  any  other  creature; 
while  blasphemies  are  sins  against  the  Divine  Being  himself.  To 
commit  the  latter,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  depravity 
prevailing  over  the  light  of  this  knowledge  >  Such  an  internal  state 
is  represented, as  yet  affording  hope  of  redemption ;  the  superior 
power  of  grace  may  yet  stir  up  the  hidden  susceptibility  of  good. 
But  if  the  higher  revelations  of  the  Divine  in  Christ  Jesus  be  per- 
Beveringly  rejected  ;  if,  while  heightened  religious  culture  opens  the 
mind  to  spiritual  influences,  there  be,  from  impurity  of  life,  a  shut- 
ting of  the  heart  against  the  light,  pardon  and  redemption  become 

*  Of  Ho-caUed  cursing  or  Ewearing,  and  thougMless  abuse  of  the  name  of  Gofl,  wa 
cannot  here  think ;  inaamucli  aa  it  is  done  tboughtlessly,  the  sin  oonsista  ffi«n]j'  in  Uie 
very  thouglitlessneBs  wMcli  can  effect  such  guilt.  ' 
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impoBsilile,  inasmuch  as  the  Busceptibility  to  holy  imptilses  be- 
comes utterly  extmct.  Thus  the  successive  stages  of  sin  appear 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  religious  culture,  and  the  deeper  know- 
ledge of  things  thereby  rendered  possible.  He  who  has  only  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  God,  can  sin  only  against  God  the  I'ather.  He 
who  is  more  advanced,  and  able  to  recognise  the  Son  of  Man,  is  in  a 
position  also  to  reject  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  revelations  of 
Divinity  manifested  in  him ;  but  he  who  has  experienced  in  his  heart 
the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  guilty  of  sin  and  bksphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Hence  a  high  degree  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  not  a  guarantee  against  sin ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
sin  presupposes  the  greatest  knowledge  ;f  it  is  only  pnrity,  sincerity, 
and  humility  of  heart  which,  in  every  degree  of  development,  afford 
such  security.  But  inasmuch  as  this  very  disposition  was  wanting 
in  the  Pharisees,  they  were  on  the  way  toward  the  commission  of 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Without  entering,  at  present,  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  let  us  shnply  conceive  of  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,  as  gradations  in  the  revelation  of  the  Divino  Being,  The 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  I"ather  has  reference  to  the  power  and 
wisdom ;  that  of  the  Son,  to  the  love  and  mercy ;  that  of  the 
Sphit,  to  the  holiness  and  perfection  of  the  one  Divine  Being.  He 
who  according  to  his  progress  in  spiritual  knowledge  is  able  to  re- 
cognise the  holiness  and  perfection  of  the  Divinity  (and  that  not 
merely  in  imagination,  bnt  in  reality),  and  who,  nevertheless, 
shuts  his  heart  to  their  influences,  nay,  calls  oven  holiness  unholiness 
— proves  that  his  inward  eye  is  darkness.  Accordingly,  the  speak- 
ing against  the  Son  of  Man  must  not  be  understood  merely  of  speak- 
ing against  the  Messiah's  unpretending  humanity ;%  it  mnst  be  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out,  that  he  who  so  sinned,  felt  the  impression  of  the 
divinity  which  shone  forth  in  Christ,  and  yet  allowed  no  room  for 

*  The  reaisting  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acls  vii.  51),  tlie  grieving  of  the  same  (Epli.  iv.  30), 
even  the  emhittering  and  provokiag  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Isa,  Iziii.  10),  are  atill  to  be  coxa- 
fiilly  distinguished  from  the  blaBphemy  ag^nat  tlie  Holy  Ghost  wWoh  U  really  the  on- 
pardonable  sin  agmnst  the  Holy  Ghoat.  GRASnOFT  (loo.  dt.  S.  941)  considers  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  sp  f  th   gen     5      g       t  th   H  ly  Ghos)^- 

a  riew,  however,  which  does  not  aeem  to  b  t        ced  b  t     t 

f  The  Reformed  theologians  taught     gMy  th  t  th  g  in  t    h    H  ly  Ghost  ia 

committed  by  unregeneratB  persons,  and  co      t    in  f  tl         j  f  conver- 

ti:^  grace,  but  denied  ir>£orrecti/y  that  a!    g  w  h  th     th       is  w  th  th  -ate  the 

Hin  of  apostany  (Heb.  yi)  The  luthera  m  tarn  d  gUlj  th  p  aa  b  My  f  postaoy, 
.  but  incorrectly  confounded  this  with  the   m.   ga  ost  th   H  ly  C  host — [B 

%  This  view  would  be,  on  thewhole,  similar  to  the  one  rafarrod  to  above,  according 
to  which  i  uiflf  ToB  dvepai^m  is  -~  uuepuirnc,  Tor  whosoever  really  saw  in  Christ  only 
what  ia  human,  because  hepossesaed  no  deeper  susceptibility  for  the  Divine,  sinned  no 
more  In  cursing  Ohriat  than  he  would  by  doing  so  to  any  other  man.  It  ia  the  inward 
intention,  of  which,  it  is  true,  God  alone  is  the  judge,  by  wHoh  the  deed  must  be 
measured. 
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this  impression.  He  who  opposes  himself  to  the  melting  power  of 
snch  a  revelation,  sins  heinously  ;  yet  hy  perfect  holiness,  and  ita 
fear-inspiring  impression,  the  hai-dcniiig  produced  thereby  may  yet 
be  overcome ;  hiit  where  this  also  is  rejected,  there  is  spiritual  death. 
We  wholly  lose  the  point  of  view  necessary  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  passage,  in  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit  (T^vsvfia  dyiov)  only 
of  the  general  power  of  Q-od  manifested  in  miracles.*  It  is  incon- 
ceivable how,  in  the  non-recognition  of  such  a  power,  creating 
merely  an  impression  of  might,  an  unpardonable  ein  should  he  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  more,  as  evil  miracles  also  have  been  performed  by 
Batanic  agency,  and  these  so  deceptive,  that  they  would  have  de- 
ceived, were  it  possible,  even  the  elect  (Matth.  xxiv.  24).  Nay,  it 
is  here  that  forgiveness  seems  to  find  its  appropriate  sphere.  The 
mievfia  djiov  in  our  passage  is  the  highest  revelation  of  Gfod,  as  the 
absolutely  Holy  and  Perfect  One.  In  so  far,  then,  as  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  the  Godhead  dwelt,  and  Father,  Son,  and  Spint  are 
inseparably  united,  the  depravity  of  men,  might,  according  to  their 
degree  of  culture,  in  sinning  against  him,  sin  against  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  according  as  they  perseveringly  resisted  the  effect  of 
divine  power,  love,  and  holiness  which  proceed  from  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  purity  of  heart,  coupled  with  an  ec[ual  advance  in  know- 
ledge, might,  through  him,  receive  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  But 
where  the  mind  was  wholly  blind  to  that  higher  revelation  of  the 
Divine  in  hiunanity,  which  appeared  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  couid 
one  stiU  believe  that  he  saw  in  Jesus  a  prophet  or  a  righteous  man 
of  the  former  dispensation,  and  receive  from  him  the  blessing  which 
was  adapted  to  his  grade  of  culture.  Thus  our  Redeemer  became 
aU  things  to  all  men  ;  to  the  pure  in  heart,  a  dispenser  of  blessings 
for  every  grade  of  their  development ;  to  the  impure  a  reproving 
Judge,  first,  to  lead  them  to  repentance ;  and  then  to  judgment, 
when  their  obduracy  had  closed  the  way  to  repentance  (Luke  ii.  34). 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the ,  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  can  be 
also  committed  now  ;  for  since  the  Divinity  in  Christ  manifests  it- 
self continually  in  the  church,  sin,  in  individual  men,  even  where 
there  is  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge,  may  oppose  itself  to  his 
beneficent  influence.  Otherwise  either  the  period  to  which  the  possible 
commission  of  this  sin  was  confined,  seems  left  in  obscurity,  or  our 
Lord  deals  ■with  it  with  an  extraordinary  severity.  But  if^  as  fre- 
quently happens  with  persons  who  are  touched  by  the  power  of 
grace,  earnest  repentance  is  accompanied  with  the  idea  that  they 
may  have  committed  the  sin  againt  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be  thereby 
excluded  from  forgiveness— a  thought  which  on  sensitive  spirits  may 

-f  Tlvci/ia  dytoii  haa  always  a  refarsnoe  to  wliat  is  moraL  The  notion  of  mere  power 
oconpies  a  Bulxirdinate  place  in  ii  But  irrcv/tn  by  itaelf  signifies,  for  inataace  in  Matttu 
zii  28,  power  only  with  reference  fo  its  higher  origin. 
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work  moat  pemiciomly,  and  at  least  eiolude  them  for  a  time  from 
the  ooiiBolatioBS  of  the  word  of  grace— he  who  is  entruBted  with 
the  care  of  Bonis,  or  is  called  on  for  advice,  may  with  fnll  confidence, 
invite  all  snch  to  cry  in  faith  for  mercy.  For  whoever  voses  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  he  may  have  committed  the  Bm^  agamst 
the  Holy  Ghost,  proves,  by  his  very  grief  and  self-accusation,  that 
he  has  not  committed  it ;  he  who  has  reahy  committed  it  wiU  de- 
fend himself  against  all  reproach.  Nay,  even  though  Bm  shonld 
have  developed  itself  in  any  Bonl  in  a  very  alarming  form,  so  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  grief  of  repentance  should 
threaten  to  degenerate  into  despair,  even  in  such  a  case,  the 
exhortation  to  believe  in  pardoning  love  is  Btill  admissible,  masmuch 
as  the  sin  agamst  the  Holy  Ghost  is  unpardonable,  not  because  God 
is  unwilhng  to  forgive,  but  because  man  has  become  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  God  can  forgive.  If,  then,  the  proclamation  Of  grace 
takes  hold  of  the  heart,  it  is  actually  proved  that  the  sm  agamst 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  not  been  committed. 

The  passage  under  consideration  is,  in  dogmatic  theology,  also 
referred  to  as  a  leading  pioof-teit  for  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
punishment  All  other  passages  which  treat  of  an  ^Iukioc  ipfoic, 
etemai  comtemnaUon,  are  less  definite  than  this,  in  which  Iv  t? 
«&.  fiXXom,  in  the/utwe  world,  is  exprCBily  added  It  is  true  that 
the  term  oiA,  aifcoj,  age,  eternal  (in  the  phrases  :  rff  ™.  alava, 
oiiimot  «pfoic  m  Mark),  as  also  the  phrase :  •»»  oStoc  and  piOav 
(in  Matthew)  have  a  vague  sense,  capable  of  various  interpretations. . 
The  Bible  knows  no  metaphysical  eitpiessions,  and  hence,  has  not 
one  for  eternity  m  the  sense  of  timdemneu  {Zeitlosigkeif),  absence 
of  time  An  the  biblical  eipreasions  for  this  idea  denote  long 
periods  connected  with  one  another.  The  phrase  :  sir  tS»  «&», 
far  mr,  is  ouite  parallel  with  the  other  phrases  :  *  roiic  «&«,  'k 
Toi)!-  «iO»«c  ra.  oiAw  (Gal.  I  5),  which  denote  the  aitemitat  a  parte 
poet  or  the  future,  conceived  as  an  indefinitely  eitended  period  ;  hut 
the  phrase  :  in'  olii"C,  from  everliMint/,  is  =  toil  to»  al<ivuv,  »p4 
Toil'  <Mviw  by  which  the  aiemitas  a  parte  ante,  or  thftpaet,  is  con- 
ceived as  an  indefinitely  extended  period  Al<i»  is  therefore  liks 
qV^s  =  tti<5v£C,  b^^V^s,  as  is  proved  by  the  formula  awriXtm  rm 
ivot  which  is  identical  with  minihac  ™»  ol,iva,.  Oomp.  1  Cor. 
I.  11,  the  expression  :  ™  rft,  ™»  alitva,.)  But  as  the  same  ex- 
pressions are  applied  to  the  eternity  of  God,  as  well  as  to  a  long  en- 
during period,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  creature  ;  aa  the 
terms  :  Kpfoic,  K6him^  al^vitx:,  eternal  pumehment,  Kp(fM,7iCp  aluvtov, 
eternal  fire,  form  the  contrast  to  f  u«  •ii5»ior,  etertml  life  ;  no  oh.joc- 
tions  can  be  raised  against  the  eternity  of  punishment  from  philolo- 
gical grounds.  But  the  feeling  against  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  shews  itself  among  the  de- 
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■s  of  a  restoration  of  all  things  {dT^onardaraGt^  t<2v  uavrwi'V— and 
they  have  been  fouEd  at  all  times,  and  are,  at  the  present  time, 
more  than  at  any  former  period,  though  it  may  often  have  its  founda- 
tion in  a  vitiated  moral  state,  yet  has  no  donht  a  deep  root  in  nohle 
minds-— is  the  expression  of  a  heartfelt  desire  for  a  perfect  har- 
mony in  the  creation.  But,  viewing  it  from  a  merely  exegetical 
point  of  view,  we  must  confess  that  no  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment affords  a  clear  and  positive  testimony  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
longing.  The  scriptural  terms  used  to  denote  the  resolving  of  the 
discord  arising  from  sin  into  a  harmony — ^o^ff*?.  wttraAAay^,  dnoXv- 
Tpwfftf,  remission,  reconciliation,  ransom — all  denote  a  being  fettered 
by  the  evil ;  hence  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  found  in  human 
nature  after  the  fall.  Hence,  the  terras  above  mentioned  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  never  be  applied  to  the  spirits 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  nor  to  men  who,  by  persevering  and 
continued  resistance  to  the  drawings  of  grace,  have  become 
the  subjects  of  that  kingdom.  Should  it  be  urged  that  evil,  a8 
a  thing  created  and  temporary,  must  share  also  the  general,  des- 
tiny of  what  is  temporary,  viz.,  cessation  and  annihilation,  and  that 
the  ages  (aluveg)  of  the  course  of  this  world,  though  they  may  bring 
lasting  punishment  to  the  wicked,  must  yet  at  last  themselves  come 
to  an  end  ;  there  is  indeed  a  text  of  Scripture  pointing  to  this  pass- 
ing away  of  time  itself  with  all  temporary  phenomena,  into  the 
abyss  of  eternity  when  time  shall  be  no  longer,  viz,,  the  mysterious 
words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  28  (on  which  compare  the  commentary).  But 
the  mysterious  character  of  the  p^sage  itself,  along  with  the  ckcum- 
stance  that  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  evil  and  its  dissolution, 
authorises  scarcely  more  than  conjectural  inferences  regarding  the 
eternity  of  punishment ;  the  words  of  our  Eedeemer,  in  Matth.  xii. 
32,  remain  as  an  awful  testimony  to  the  fearful  character  of  sin,  and 
its  consecLuences.*  But  along  with  this  they  are  also  a  consolation, 
inthat  even  they  promise  the  possibUity  of  forgiveness  of  sins  com- 
mitted against  the  Father  and  Son,  hence  of  sins  of  a  very  heinous 
character;  For  the  addition  :  -yvre  h  t&  fieXXovrt  alwvi^  nor  in  the 
world  to  come,  is  certainly  not  overstrained,  if  we  infer  that  all  other 
sins  can  he  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come,  always  supposing,  of 
course,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  repentance  and  faith.  (Comp. 
*  If  we  were  to  interpret  our  passage  from  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  in  sueli  a  manner  aa  to 
make  it  affirm  that  tho  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghoat  will  be  forgiven,  neither  in  thia  idao, 
nor  in  the  atav  to  oome,  but  that  after  that  aliiv,  age  or  world,  fbrgireness  miglit  be  ob- 
tajnea,  this  would  evidently  contradiot  the  meanmg  of  the  wriWr.  For  in  Matth.  xii.  32, 
the  "  shall  not  be  forgiven"  is,  in  a  decided,  niannar,  contrasted  with  the  "  ahaU  be  for- 
^ven :"  the  addition,  oi«  hi  roiri^  t^  alavi,  aire  iv  T^  /isXXm/Tt,  not  m  this  world,  nor  in 
iliat  So  came,  is  only  employed  completely  to  exhaust  the  not ;  hence  to  strengthen,  not  to 
weaken  it  Matthew  by  no  means  imagines  that,  subsequently  to  the  alati  fiH^av,  there 
ia  Bfill  to  eome  another  period  of  the  world'sexistence;  it  ia,  on  the  oontraiy,  completed 
in  the  alCiv  oiTo;  and  jie/Juiv. 
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rem.  on  1  Peter  iii.  18,  seq.)  This  ia  also  indicated  "by  sack  passage 
as  Matth.  v.  26,  compared  with  sviii.  34,  for  the  being  cast  into  prison 
tiH  one  shall  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,  is  evidently  very  differ- 
ent from  Kp/(T(c  ali^ioq,  eternal  ptmishment.  (Comp.  the  remarks  on 
Matth.  sviii.  34  ;  Luke  xvi.  19,  seq.)  But  that  the  doctrine  of  thefor- 
giveneaB  of  some  sins  in  the  alihv  ^^/Ua>v,  world  to  come,  ia  not  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment,  is  shewn  by  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  relation  of  a!wv  ovrog  to  the  alHiv  fieXXuv.  'Eof 
the  former  expression,  the  New  Testament  uses  also  5  vvv  al6v  (Tit. 
ii.  12  ;*  2  Tim,  iv.  10),  «(Mpb?  ovrog  (Mark  x.  30),  idbv  tov  icdapov  rod- 
Tov  (Ephes.  ii.  2),  alhv  kv&tyrhq  -novri^oq  (GaL  i.  4).  Instead  of  aiwv 
^kXXav  we  find  also  the  fepressions  :  a)Ma  h  k<^6^o^  (Mark  x.  30), 
idufl)  iRzivoq  (Luke  xx.  85),  alms,^  h!tp%(i\mmi  (Ephes,  ii.  7).  The 
phrase :  ycderftof  ^kXXi^v  doea  not  occur.  The  old  controversy  about 
the  relation  of  the  Eabbinical  terras  njn  bV^s  and  «»»,  which  was 
carried  on  with  so  much  vehemence  between  Witsius  and  Mhenferd 
(comp.  Koppe's  Exc.  i.  on  the  Epiatle  to  the  Ephcsians),  as  to 
whether  the  Measianic  period  or  eternity  ia  to  be  understood  by 
ali^  fisUMv,  is  somewhat  barren,  and  Aods  not  touch  the  substance 
of  the  contrast ;  the  alav  [dXXuiv,  coming  age,  comprehends  indeed 
both  (just  as  the  ^aaiXeia  tov  Qeov,  comp.  remarks  on  Matth  iii.  2), 
the  phrase,  however,  having  a  preponderating  reference  now  to  the 
one,  now  to  the  other  relation.  In  general,  the  aluv  jiiXXuv  forms 
the  contrast  to  the  whole  temporary  order  of  things,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  is,  that  in  it  good  and  evil  are  mixed  together.  In  so  for 
it  stands  intermediate  between  the  kingdom  of  hght  and  that  of 
darkness,  and  forms  the  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For, 
although  the  good  has  assuredly  its  root  in  the  temporary  order  of 
things,  yet  the  evil  apparently  prevails,  on  which  account,  Gal.  i.  4, 
the  present  age  or  world  {al(hv  ivsarw^)  is  even  termed  Trowjftd?,  evil, 
Paoi?i£ia  TOV  dpxovro?  tov  mSTovg,  tJie  kingdom  of  the  prince  of  dark-  ' 
ness.  With  this  temporary  order  of  things  is  contrasted  the  fu- 
ture one,  which  terminates  the  blending  of  good  and  evil,  and  estab- 
lishes in  its  purity  the  dominion  of  the  former.  The  term  :  ali)v 
fi^XXuyv,  with  its  synonyms,  is  therefore  related  to  the  QaaiXda  tov 
Qeov ;  it  only  views  the  same  phenomenon  from  a  different  point, 
and  is  somewhat  differently  used.  It  is  not  apphed  to  individuals, 
a«  is  the  (iaoiXeia  tov  6soC  (comp.  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  2)  ;  it  is 
nowhere  said  :  the  cdav  jdXXwv  exists  for  some  one,  or  in  some  one. 
It  has  reference  always  to  the  collective  body  of  the  church,  or  of 
mankind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uaus  loquendi  ia  in  so  far 
the  same,  that  the  expression  alt^v  }isX)Mv,  as  well  as  the  king- 
dom of  God  ia  used  in  a  twofold  sense  as  to  its  manifestation  ;  some- 
times it  appears  as  having  already  come  and  taken  eifect ;  at  others, 
as  still  future.     Instances  in  which  the  aKiv  (isXXav  appears  as  al- 
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ready  existing,  are  1  Cor.  x.  11  ;  Hel).  vi.  5,  is.  26,  in  which  the 
ovvreXeta  rCyv  albiviiiv  (r=:  tsXt]  t&v  al<iv<,)v)  as  the  traneition  from  the 
QiZwi'  ovrog  to  the  ftfiAAwv,  ia  conceived  as  heing  present.  Thia  must 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  PaaiXeta  tov  eeoC,  re- 
garding which,  the  same  usus  loquendi  prevails.  As,  with  the  per- 
son of  Chriat,  and  the  foundation  of  the  church,  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  present  in  its  germ,  so  in  this  slumbered  the  world  to  come 
as  now  present ;  jusfc  as,  according  to  d"ohn,  eternal  hfe  exists  for 
the  believer,  not  only  as  future,  but  as  already  present  to  him. 
(Compare  the  remarks  on  1  John  iii.  14.)  Gienerally,  however,  the 
aliiv  fi£Xku)v  is  viewed  as  being  yet  future,  and,  accordingly,  its  ap- 
pearance takes  place  with  the  awreXeia  tov  alSyvo^  (rmTov),  when 
the  Divine  will  be  manifested  as  the  ruling  and  conquering  power, 
and  sin,  as  ca^t  out.  This  period  the  apostles  conceived  of  as  very 
near  at  hand,  and,  moreover,  they  did  not  distinguish  in  their  con- 
ception its  separate  and  individual  features — especially  not  the  first 
and  the  second  resurrection — any  more  than  those  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (paaiXeia  tov  Oeov.)  The  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  who,  in  their  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  of  the. 
Messiah,  were  not  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  his  twofold 
coming,  may  explain  this  phenomenon.  (Oomp.  further  at  Matth. 
xxiv.  1.)  If  then,  in  our  passage,  a  remission  is  thought  possible  in 
the  world  to  come,  that  signification  of  the  term  predominates, 
which  excludes  eternity,  and  the  preceding  general  judgmenf.  The 
aluv  ftiXXMv  is  here  viewed  as  the  world  to  come,  which,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  shall  reveal  itself  in  the  victory  of  good  here  on  earth, 
and  sinners  in  the  Sheol  are  assumed  as  belonging  thereto.  Th^ 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  unbelieving  contemporaries  of  !Noah 
(1  Pet.  iii.  18),  involves  such  a  forgiveness  in  the  ali)v  ^eXawv,  for 
all  who  are  disposed  to  believe  in  it. 

Ver.  33. — That  which  follows  seems  to  countenance  the  opinion 
that  the  Pharisees  to  whom  Christ  was  speaking,  had,  by  their  very 
speech  (ver.  24),  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
words  in  Mark  iii.  30  :  "  because  they  said,  he  hath  an  unclean  spi- 
rit," seem  likewise  to  favour  this  view  ;  since,  by  these  words,  the 
discourse  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  connected  with  the 
preceding  blasphemous  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  But,  as  ali-eady 
stated,  the  preceding  discourses  of  Jesus  (ver.  25,  seq.),  especially 
when  compared  with  1  Cor.  ii,  8  ;  Acts  xiii.  27,  28  ;  Luke  xxiii.  34, 
render  this,  in  my  opiuion,  very  improbable.  For,  even  admitting, 
as  we  may  well  do,  that  the  dpxovrs^,  rulers,  mentioned  there,  are 
different  from  those  spoken  of  in  our  passage,  yet,  as  they  even  cru- 
cified the  Lord  of  glory,  they  can  surely  have  been  hardly  less  guilty 
than  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  his  miracles.  It  is,  however, 
mentioned  that  they  crucified  him  from  ignorance  (dyvoia),  and  how 
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mucli  soever  their  ignorance  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  their 
Bin  and  guilt,  yet  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghoat  can  be  committed 
only  where  there  18  knowledge  and  consciousness,  since  it  must  bo 
conceived  of  as  the  highest  development  of  sinfuIneBs.  The  words 
in  Mark  iii  30,  retain  indeed  their  full  import,  if  the  discourse  on 
the  sm  against  the  Holy  Ghost  be  referred  to  the  probable  final 
issue  of  the  sin  of  those  Pharisees.  For  if  any  man,  who  has  at- 
tained to  that  deg-ree  of  knowledge  which  the  Pharisees,  as  the 
heads  and  teachers  of  the  people,  possessed,  could  say  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Son  of  God,  who  displayed  before  them  all  his  glory, 
that  they  were  wrought  by  the  evil  spirit— that  man  is  certainly  on 
the  direct  way  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  he  may 
not  yet  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  able  to  commit  the  sin 
itself. 

Ver.  S4,  35.— Our  Saviour  contrasts  good  and  evil  with  each 
other,  as  they  are  contrasted  in  the  phenomena  of  natuie  :— the  good 
tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  the  corrupt  tree  evil  fruit.  (Comp. 
remarks  on  Matth.  vii.  18,  seq.  The  noielv  [ver.  33]  in  a  sense  ana- 
logous to  the  Latin /acere,  pmere,  "  to  set,"  or  "  plant  a  tree,"  etc.) 
Comp.  here  the  kindred  passage,  Luke  vi.  45-45.  For  there,  pre- 
cisely as  here,  Luke  compares  the  inward  productive  power  of  man 
(fijjooupfif,  ver.  45)  with  the  creative  power  of  the  tree,  and  adds ; 
that  m  the  fruit  of  a  tree  indicates  its  character,  and  we  may  infer 
from  the  one  the  nature  of  the  other,  so  with  man  ;  wherever  the 
root  of  the  spiritual  life  is  poisoned,  there  evil  deeds  will  spring 
forth.  (Luke  adds,  very  suitably,  in  ver.  45,  dijoavpo^  Tijg  mpSiag, 
treasure  of  the  heart  ;  the  heart  (icapSta)  is  here  again  conceived  as 
the  centre  of  the  soul  (V^^^)— hence,  of  all  personal  life  and  self- 
determination.)  It  is  clear  then,  that  from  the  general  principle, 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fniit,  our  Lord  infers  that  the  Pharisees  are 
evil,  and  hence  unable  in.  this  their  condition,  to  do  any  thing  which 
is  good.  He  calls  them :  yEvvTJitara  ix^dvUv,  race  of  vipers  (see 
comment,  on  Matth.  iii.  7),  and  pointed  from  the  wicked  speech 
which  they  uttered,  to  the  inward  source  from  which  it  flowed. 
(All  external  things  are  expressions  of  the  internal :— ffr^^a,  mouthy 
the  counterpart  of  icap6la,  heart:— ahandance  (mpim^vfia)  =  treasure 
(dijaavpSg),  the  fulness  of  the  inner  life  which,  even  in  the  feeblest, 
manifests  itself  in  some  form  of  outward  action).  The  whole  pas- 
sage, however,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  what  precedes,  has  no 
inconsiderable  difficulties.  For  the  comparison  seems  to  place 
moral  existence  on  a  par  with  physical,  and  to  establish  among 
men,  a  necessary  diversity  of  character,  necessitating  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  outward  conduct.  As  then  the  Pharisees  are  here  caUed 
evil,  it  would  seem  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  them  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wickedness  of 
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their  hearts — a  view  which  would  overthrow  our  previously  ex- 
pressed opinion.  This  doctrine,  however,  that  there  exists  a  neces- 
sary difference  betwixt  the  good  and  the  evil,  would  he  in  imme- 
diate opposition  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Aa  we  can 
conceive  of  none  among  our  fallen  race  who,  from  his  good  treasure 
produces  by  inward  necessity  only  what  is  good,  so  also  of  none  who, 
m  Hio  manner,  produces  only  what  is  evil.  In  all  fallen  men,  good 
and  evil  appear  mixed  together.  The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  doubtless  this  :  The  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  natural  neces- 
Bity  of  the  result,  hut  the  mutual  correspondence  of  the  naUre  and 
thsfndt.  Man  cannot  act  in  contradiction  to  the  inward  elements 
of  his  being.  If  these  are  worldly,  all  his  acts  are  worldly ;  if  these 
are  transformed  by  a  heavenly  bu-th,  his  acts  are  pure  and  vktuous. 
The  viperous  race  which,  as  such,  cannot  do  any  thing  which  is  good 
(7r<3?  SivaaOs  in  ver.  34  must  be  understood  in  its  proper  sense  of  an 
ethico-physical  inability  for  that  which  is  good)  may,  by  grace, 
cease  to  be  what  they  are,  and  may  by  repentance  and  faith,  change 
their  nature.  Thus  even  the  Baptist  preached  (Matth,  iii.  7,  8)  ; 
"generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  ?" — i.  e.,  while  mamtaining  your  present  character— for  the 
old  man  must  die—"  bring  forth,  therefore,  fruits,"  etc.  And  thus 
also  does  Christ  preach  here.  And  just  because  he  preaches  repent- 
ance to^  the  viperous  race,  they  cannot  as  yet  have  committed  the 
sm  against  the  Holy  Grhost,  since,  in  that  ease,  to  proclaim  repent- 
ance to  them  would  have  been  mockery.  The  corrupt  tree,  then, 
which  in  its  natural  state  bears  bitter  fruit,  must  be  ennobled  by  a 
noble  graft ;  and  so  must  the  natural  man  be  renewed  by  regenera- 


tion, into  the  image  of  him  whose  heart  overflows  with  grace  and 
salvation. 

Ver.  36,  37.— The  efforts  of  our  Eedeemer  to  rescue  the  Phari- 
sees who  were  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  sm,  are  plamly  p__ 
out  in  the  subsequent  verses,  in  which  he  places  before  their  t^  .„ 
the  significance  of  sin  m  its  spiritual  aspect.  Recognising  only  the 
d^ed  as  real  guilt,  they  may  have  considered  then:  sin  as  a  very 
trifling  one,  inasmuch  as  they  had  only  spoken.  Jesus  ntfw  leads  to 
a  higher  and  more  spiritual  view,  which  makes  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion, though  disclosed  only  m  words,  the  object  of  divine  judgment. 
The  idle  word,  ,i^/ia  di,y6v  (it  must  be  taken  as  Nomin.  absol.),  is 
purposely  chosen  in  contradistinction  to  the  wicked  word  (p^fia 
■rtovjjpov)  which  they  had  spoken  ;  dpy6v  =  depy6v,  dpip}jarov  denotes 
a  slighter  culpabiHty,»  and  honce  gives  emphasis  to  the  thought. 
The  "  rendering  an  account"  Q-6yov  dnodi66vat)  indicates  immediate- 
ly, only  that,  in  the  eye  of  God,  even  the  most  secret  emotions  of 
«  Ohrysoslom  has  alroady  remarked  this.  He  imderataTids  by  (iij/,a  ApySv  not  only 
Wicked,  but  also  usalesa  words,  ra  liirami,  rd  rIAwra  uvoiv  iraKTOv. 
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evil  find  their  punishment.  And  the  deeper  the  significance  of 
speech,  the  more  culpable  its  abuse  ;  nay,  in  speech,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  soul,  is  man's  entire  character  revealed.  "With  words 
are  contrasted  deeds.  The  latter  appear  to  sensuous  man  of  greater 
importance  because  they  are  more  obvious  to  sense.  But  every  deed 
is,  at  bottom,  only  an  embodied  word,  and  every  word  may  give  birth 
to  a  deed.  In  this  spiritual  character  the  word  is  here  eonsid.ered 
by  the  Eedeemer,  and  "is,  therefore,  made  the  object  of  judgment. 
As  man  speaks,  so  he  is  ;  as  he  is,  so  he  is  judged.  The  Xoyot  are 
thus  not  merely  external,  but  more  especially  internal  words,  the 
movements  of  the  internal  and  moral  life.  He,  therefore,  who  hy- 
pocritically speaks  good  words  shall  also  be  judged  according  to  his 
words,  because  they  are  hypocritical,  (_AiKaiova6ai  is  the  reverse  of 
Kartdtud^eaOai.,  hence  pro  justo  dedarari,  but  with  the  supposition 
of  being  just  and  righteous  [see  remarks  on  Rom.  iii.  21],  The 
words  it  T&v  X6yun'  indicate  the  influence   of  the  ?Myoi   on   the 

Ver.  38. — In  Matthew,  this  section  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
rebuke  addressed  to  certain  Pharisees  who  wished  to  see  a  sign. 
Lute  reports  the  elements  of  this  discourse  in  a  different  order  in- 
deed, but  with  a  literal  agreement.  The  connexion  in  Matthew  is 
simple  and  plain  ;  so  that  the  position  of  the  words  here  is  unobjec- 
tionable ;  yet  as  Luke's  whole  account  bears  stronger  marks  of  ori- 
ginahty,  we  shall  here  also  give  him  the  preference.  But  whether 
the  "  certain  ones"  who  ask  the  sign  in  this  place,  be  or  be  not  identi- 
cal with  the  Pharisees  who,  ver,  24,  spoke  the  blasphemous  words 
(concerning  whom  Luke,  xi,  15,  likewise  said,  rivE^  i^  airSw),  is  of 
little  importance  to  the  exposition.  The  expressions  employed  by 
our  Lord  to  repel  them  (ver,  39),  shew  that  they  occupied  the  same 
moral  position  as  the  others.  Yet,  by  Luke  xi.  16,  where  their 
request  of  a  sign  appears  to  be  anticipated,  the  supposition  is 
rendered  very  probable,  that  one  party  expressed  themselves  in 
this  way  in  order  to  put  Christ  to  the  test,  and  the  others,  in 
another  (Luke  xi,  16,  Stepoi  6e  irstgd^ovTeg  arj^lov  nap'  a-i>rov  i^^row 
i^  oipavov).  The  sign  appears  at  the  same  time  more  distinctly 
defined  as  one  from  heaven. 

A  arjfieZov^  sign  (n^») ;  is  a  miracle,  not  in  itself,  hut  in  its  relation 
to  something  else,  in  so  far  as  it  proves,  signifies,  indicates  some- 
thing ;  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  (Comp, 
Comment,  on  Matth,  iv,  12,)  Apart  from  every  thing  miraculous — ■ 
as  a  mere  testimony  for  the  disposition  of  the  Heart  (as  Dr.  Paulus 
would  have  us  to  understand  it),  the  word  is  never  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  .  The  n^fisla  i^  ovpavov,  signs  frorH  heaven,  (or  dnb  rov 
ovpavov  according  to  Mark  viii,  11,  or  even  iv  t<3  ovpavii,  Rev.  xii,  1) 
are  contrasted  with  the  urj^Xa  im  -nj^  y^g,  signs  on  the  earth,  and  seem 
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to  carnal  man  to  be  required  of  the  Messiahj  since  they  imply  greater 
power, 

Ver.  39, — Jeeus  dismissed  them  and  their  demand  with  a  re- 
buke. (Teved  =  I'm  means  primarily  "  age,"  "  period  of  Hfe  ;"^  then, 
those  living  together  at  the  same  period.  [Comp.  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxiv.  34.]  In  the  same  connexion  as  in  this  place,  the  word  t^otxor- 
A^,  adulterous,  is  found  also  in  Matth,  xvi.  4 — a  passage  parallel  to 
the  present  both  as  to  its  fact  and  expression.  The  expression  must 
be  explained  by  the  uniform  Old  Testament  mode  of  speaking,  which 
conceives  all  that  is  unbeHeving  and  unholy  as  born  of  unholy  love, 
and  therefore  presupposes  a  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  Lord. 
The  spiritual  turning  away  of  the  soul  from  the  Creator  to  the 
creature,  according  to  a  profound  conception  of  the  soul's  relation  to 
God  (to  which  we  shall  frequently  refer  hereafter)f  is  represented  as 
adultery.  Compare  G^esewiMs' Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.  v.  n;r,  cisajt,  nis?.) 
The  dismissal  of  these  sign-seekers  evidently  militates  in  no  degree 
against  the  value  which  we  elsewhere  (John  v.  20,  x.  25)  sec  Jesus 
putting  upon  his  miracles.  For,  as  Ha  miracles  had  always  a  moral 
aim,  they  suppose  a  susceptibility  of  mind  for  that  which  is  holy. 
Where  this  was  wanting,  they  had  so  little  effect,  that  even  the  most 
stupendous  miracles  could  be  ascribed  to  an  unholy  power  (ver.  24). 
It  thus  appears,  as  the  curse  of  sin,  that  divinity,  in  its  exalted  and^ 
blissful  manifestations,  withdraws  from  it.  To  the  evil  generation 
belongs  only  the  invisible  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas. 

Yer.  40. — To  what  extent  our  Redeemer  intends  to  give  to  the 
Pharisees  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  is  indicated  by  the  Evan- 
gelist himself  in  the  words  :  &anepydf  k.t.X.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  more  than  one  point  of  similarity  in  the  parallel  between 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  fate  of  Jonas,  which  is  here  brought 
forward.  In  the  first  place,  both  had  reference  to  the  persons  them- 
selves (on  account  of  which  Luke,  xi.  30,  employs  the  words : 
iy&vero  'iGivag  aijfisioVj  Jonas  himself  was  the  sign)  ;  secondly,  both 
the  deliverance  of  Jonas  out  of  the  fish,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  were  unseen  signs,  given  only  to  the  faith  (of  the  adversaries) ; 
thirdly,  the  tV  t^  KoiXia  KTJrov^,  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  forms  a 
parallel  with  h  t^  Kapdl^  r^g  jijg,  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  demanded  sign  from  heaven.  The  main  point  of  resem- 
blance, however,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
is  this,  that  as  the  preservation  of  Jonas  was  not  seen  by  the  Nine- 
vites,  BO  also  thte  greatest  miracle  which  takes  place  on  the  person 
of  the  Son  of  Man  wal  to  remain  invisible  to  the  Pharisees ;  the 
mystery  of  the  Lord's  glory  is  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eyes  of  the 

*  Rather,  primarily  birth,  than  desceni,  gmsraUon,  race. — [K. 

f  Coroparisons  with  John  viii.  41  ara  here  quite  inadiniasible;  /iOijuAic  doaa  not  sig- 
ni^  "bogotlcQ  in  adultery"  {sp!iri»8),bat  praotiaing  adultery. 
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adulterous  geaeration.  The  recently  attempted  explanation  of  this 
passage  which  understaode  the  sign  of  Jonas  to  be  his  preaching  to 
the  Ninevites  (making  v.  40  a  misconception  by  Matthew  of  the 
words  of  Jesus),  springs  from  an  utter  mistaking  of  the  entire  con- 
nection, and  sufficiently  refutes  itself.  The  Saviour's  reference  to 
the  history  of  Jonas  contains  finally  a  hint  important  to  the  biblical 
interpreterfortheexpianationof  that  portion  of  the  Old  Testament : 
but  with  this  we  are  not  at  present  concerned.  Jesus  elsewhere 
(Matth.  xvi.  1,  ff.)  makes  use  of  what  occurred  to  Jonas,  to  compare 
with  it  his  resurrection.  The  three  days  and  three  nights  must 
be  explained  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  speaking ;  a  wx&^~ 
uepov  =  nil  does  not  require  that  just  three  times  twenty-four  hours 
should  have  elapsed.  The  Eedeemer  rested  in  the  grave  on  three 
days,  and  thereby  fulfilled  the  prediction.  The  accuracy  of  Scrip- 
ture never  degenerates  into  minute  and  anxious  precision.  Like  na- 
ture, it  combines  regularity  with  freedom  ;  and  hence  it  affords 
scope  to  liberty,  and  states  and  fulfils  all  prophecies  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  either  be  believed,  or  contradicted.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  would  altogether  miss  their  aim  if,  by  mathematical  pre- 
cision and  strictness,  they  should  compel  belief.  The  parallel  be- 
tween h>  T§  KooXio,  Tov  ic-iJTov^j  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  sea-monster, 
and  iv  rfi  Kapdl^  r^f  y^f,  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  must  not  be  over- 
looked, The  former  words  are  a  quotation  from  the  LXX.,  which 
translates  VWa  a^!,  Jon.  ii,  1,  by  K^rog.  The  aa^Sia  =  aV,  signifies 
the  interior  in  general.  The  term  seems  unsuitable  for  expressing 
repose  in  tbe  gi'ave  ;  nor  is  the  parallel  very  appropriate.  Might 
not  these  words  have  a  further  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
soul  of  Jesus  after  death  ?  (Compare  Comment,  on  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ; 
Ephes.  iv.  8,}  The  words  convey  but  intimations,  and  when  spoken, 
may  not  have  been  understood  either  by  the  Pharisees  or  by  the 
disciples — as  was  the  case  with  so  many  other  declarationSj  the  full 
meaning  of  which  was  opened  to  them  only  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Moreover,  the  Lord  had  not  as  yet  distincly  spoken  of  his  death. 
The  whole,  therefore,  remained,  as  was  proper,  in  enigmatical  ob- 
scurity ;  it  was  for  the  present,  as  it  were  a  hieroglyph,  the  deci- 
phering of  which  was  reserved  for  the  future.  One  might  say  that 
in  such  passages  the  Redeemer  prophesies  of  and  for  himself ;  for, 
although  doubtless  the  whole  great  course  of  his  work  was  laid  open 
before  his  soul  when  he  began  it  by  being  baptized  in  the  Jordan  ; 
it  is  yet  not  improbable,  that  its  great  individual  incidents^espe- 
cially  his  death  and  all  the  details  connected  with  it— were  but 
gradually  brought  with  greater  distinctness  before  his  human  con- 
sciousness. The  history  of  the  transfiguration  (Matth.  xvii.  1,  seq.) 
seems  to  countenance  this  view,  (Compare,  for  fuller  remarks,  the 
Commentary.) 
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Ver.  41,  42. — The  mention  of  the  history  of  Jonas  leads  the 
Lord  to  yet  another  point  that  makes  manifest  the  debasement  of 
the  men  of  his  time.  Although  no  visihle  sign  had  heen  vouchsafed 
to  the  Ninevites,  they  yet  believed  when  Jonas  preached  and  called 
them  to  repentance  :  and  the  Queen  of  the  South  hastened  uninvi- 
ted to  Solomon,  that  she  might  learn  wisdom  from  him.  But  the 
Pharisees  would  not  even  accept  what  was  offered  to  them.  In 
these  comparisons,  the  reproof  was  bo  much  the  more  severe,  as,  in 
both  cfisea  they  were  Gentiles — above  whom  the  Jews  were  so  fond 
of  exalting  themselves — who  gave  those  proofs  of  faith  ;  just  as  in 
the  similar  comparison  in  xi.  20,  seq.  The  judgment  and  resurrec- 
tion are  here  again  mentioned  as  the  period  of  final,  unerring  decis- 
ion, when  every  thing  will  be  manifested  in  its  innermost  nature. 
(NtvewtTttt  =  aviJpsf  Nivsvi  =  niaiJ  ■'li's,  according  to  a  well-known 
Hebraism  ;  Josh.  viii.  20 ;  s.  6.  The  QaalXioaa  votqv  is  the  sai^  n^)^, 
1  Kings  X  1.  The  ydrof,  sovih,  points  in  an  indefinite  mamier  to 
the  south,  to  Arabia  Felix.  The  Trepwra  rrjq  y^?,  extremities  of  the 
earth  =^  V!Nn  ibbs  is  a  well-known  phrase  in  the  Old  Testament, 
taken  from  the  popular  view  of  the  world.)  The  less  was  the  splen- 
dour by  which  the  Ninevites  and  the  Aiabian  CLueen  were  overcome, 
the  more  culpable  must  appear  the  conflict  with  holiness  in  its  per- 
fect ideal     (IXAeiW  l&wa,  So;i(i|UoJi'o?  S>Se,  comp.  Matth.  xii.  8.) 

Yer.  43. — Luke — who,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  eleventh 
chapter,  has  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  various  elements,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  and  who  in  ver.  2T  and  28  inserts  a  separate 
little  narrative— brings  the  following  words  (Matth.  xii.  43^5)  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  demoniae  and  his  cure,  from  which, 
in  Matthew  also  (xii.  22,  eecL-),  every  thing  sprang.  These  words 
may  indeed  have  had  their  place  after  the  history  of  the  cure  ;  but 
Matthew  has  arranged  them,  accordmg  to  his  custom,  in  an  inde- 
pendent, and  by  no  means  unskilful  manner.  He  connects  them, 
after  the  closing  words  of  ver.  45,  "  so  shall  it  be  also  with  this 
wicked  generation,"  with  the  main  part  of  the  conversation  regardmg 
the  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  (ver.  39).  It  might  mdeed  ap- 
pear strange  how  such  language  could  be  applied  to  the  Pharisees, 
who,  after  all,  must  be  understood  as  referred  to  in  the  yeysK  iioixaU^, 
ver.  39.  As  no  demon  had  been  expelled  from  them,  we  cannot  see 
how  he  could  return  into  them.  Nay,  as  there  was  neither  spiritual 
desire  nor  faith  in  their  hearts,  we  can  as  little  see  how  the  casting 
out  of  a  demon  could  be  spoken  of,  even  although  we  were  to  un- 
derstand this  return  as  something  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 
It  is  only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  that  unbelief 
itself  could  be  regarded  as  the  demon  to  be  cast  out.  But  as  the 
Pharisees,  as  pars  pro  toto,  may,  with  full  propriety,  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  whole  people  who  had  imbibed  theh  sphit,  so  might 
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the  Jewish  people  of  that  time,  viewed  as  a  greater  individuality, 
be  regarded  along  with  the  Jewish  people  of  former  times  as  a  per- 
son in  different  stages  of  development.  That  among  the  people 
there  were  always  some,  such  as  the  apostlea  and  other  noMe-minded 
individuals,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  corruption,  forms  no 
argument  against  such  a  view ;  for  all  these  did  not,  as  such,  pro- 
perly helong  to  the  people ;  they  rather  stood  above  them.  The 
Babylonish  captivity  appears  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  as 
a  period  of  purification,  as  a  true  casting  out  of  the  demon  of  idol- 
atry amidst  fearful  paroxysms.  After  their  return,  the  Jews  appear 
in  greater  purity  than  they  ever  did  before.  But  instead  of  idolatry 
the  move  dangerous  Pharieaiem  returned ;  and  this  was,  after  all,  the 
same  spirit  of  idolatry  in  different  foims.  It  was  in  the  fetters  of 
this  spirit  that  our  Redeemer  found  the  nation,  which  would  not 
now  suffer  itself  to  be  emancipated,  so  that  it  resembled  a  demoniac 
who  had  sunk  back  into  his  old  disorder.  A  profound  and  signifi- 
cant application  of  the  comparison !  It  is  only  the  future  tense  in 
ver.  45 :  oirrag  larai  h  t^  yeve^  rain-g^  thus  shall  it  be,  etc.,  which  may 
appear  inconsistent  with  the  view  which  we  have  stated,  inasmuch 
as,  according  to  it,  every  thing  appears  as  past.  But  the  "  shall 
be"  can  evidently  refer  only  to  what  immediately  precedes  it :  "  the 
last  state  worse  than  the  first ;"  and  indeed  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  relapse  of  the  Jewish  people  manifested  themselves  very 
strikingly  only  after  they  lost  their  independence.  To  refer  the  o5rwf 
iarac,  "  so  it  sholt  he,"  to  the  wAc^e  parable,  so  that  the  casting  out  of 
the  demon  and  his  return  with  seven  others  were  still  in  the  future, 
would  make  the  whole  passage  unintelligible  ;  for,  neither  among 
the  Phaiisees  alone,  nor  in  the  whole  nation,  do  there  appear  any 
events  which  might  be  viewed  in  this  light. 

In  the  words  of  ver.  43,  44,  we  have  paraboHcally  represented  a  na- 
tional Jewish  idea,  indeed  we  may  say  a  conception  of  universal  hu- 
manity, EvU,  viewed  as  discord,  as  desert,  reappears  in  the  physical 
world,  as  it  were,  an  echo  and  a  copy  of  evil  in  the  spiritual.  The  de- 
serts of  earth  are  witnesses  of  the  sin  of  mankind — a  visble  proof  of  the 
disappearance  of  Paradise.  As  then  kindred  object  appear  to  man 
as  in  close  connexion,  deserts  are  considered  as  habitations  of  evil 
spirits ;  so  that  what  was  made  desolate  by  sin  became  also  the 
local  abode  of  evil.  (Isaiah  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14 ;  Eev.  sviii.  2  ;  Tob. 
viii.  3  ;  Baruch  iv.  35.)  Of  this  simple  idea,  which  has  its  founda- 
tion in  the  depths  of  human  nature,  our  Redeemer  here  avails  him- 
self, that  he  may  draw  a  graphic  picture  of  evil.  The  whole 
description  bears  a  parabolic  impress ;  and  hence  the  several  fea- 
tures should  not  be  over-strained.  StUl  they  rest  not  upon  an  empty 
accommodation  to  a  national  and  baseless  superstition,  but  upon  the 
simple  truth,  that  in  the  great  creation  all  the  parts  form  a  whole. 
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and  the  spiritual  world  ib  reflected  in  the  pliysical.  Hence,  over- 
come by  the  power  of  G-od,  the  evil  spirit  appears  in  the  represen- 
tation of  Jesus,  escaping  to  the  desert  (t6wo?  dw6pog  =  eprjtio^,  i.  e. 
-•vaiM,  h;a  y-;«,  Isaiah  sxxv.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  20)  seeking  rest  (on  dva-rravm^'y 
see  remarks  on  Matth.  xi.  29),  the  loss  of  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  evil.  But  change  of  place  cannot  give  rest  to  a  spirit — it  finds 
its  rest  only  in  Grod,  its  primeval  source.  It  is  therefore  represented 
as  returning  to  the  soul  which  had  become  the  abode  of  evU. 

Ver.  44, — Carrying  out  the  figure  of  the  dwelling,  Jesus  de- 
scribes the  guilt  of  a  man  freed  for  a  time  from  the  power  of  the 
evil  one.  The  term  axoM^uv,  vacant,  unoooupied,  points  out  the 
guilt  incurred  by  negligence  and  sloth — the  cause  of  a  relapse  into 
sin ;  the  terms,  trsoopufievoi',  swept  (from  aapSu,  "to  sweep,"  Luke 
XV.  8),  and  KeKoanrnihov^  gamislied,  denote  only  the  alluring  and 
charming  character  of  the  abode  which  a  purified  soul  offers.  Here  also  ^ 
the  figure  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  sin,  as  moral  defilement,  baa 
its  analogy  in  the  visible  world  ;  he  who  is  unclean  is  allured  by 
what  is  clean  and  pure,  which,  however,  is  defiled  by  contact  with 
him.  AH  these  are  figures  ;  but  how  deep  is  the  truth  which  lies 
in  them  !  The  soul  appears  here  as  the  bride  wooed  by  heaven  and 
hell  She  may  receive  the  former  or  the  latter;  but  the  spirit  whom 
she  receives  transforms  her  into  his  own  nature,  and  makes  her 
his  bodily. 

Ver.  45. — Just  as  good  is  making  perpetual  inward  progress— aa 
it  is  impoBsible  to  conceive  of  its  being  stationary — so  evil  always 
grows  and  matures.  The  wicked  man  raised  to  the  sphere  of  the  good, 
but  sinking  back,  must  fall  the  more  deeply  the  higher  he  had  risen 
(John  V.  14).  There  are  gradations  also  among  the  bad  (Tweviiara 
novrjpSTspa^  compare  remarks  on  Ephes.  vi.  12).  The  discourse  closes, 
at  length,  with  the  general  idea,  that  every  relapse  is  more  danger- 
ous than  the  disease  itself.  This  was  likewise  evident  in  Israel, 
At  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  chastening  rod  of  the 
Lord  still  produced  its  effect ;  but  when  tho  Creator  came  unto  his 
own  (John  i.  12),  his  own  had  become  estranged  from  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  not,  (Ta  TrpGna.  is,  as  it  were,  the  original,  simple  state 
of  sufiering  :  to  inxa-ra,  the  state  of  relapse.) 

§  20.  The  Arrival  of  the  Mother  and  Brothers  of  Jesus. 

(Matth.  slL  46-50 ;  Mark  i[L  31-35  ;  Luke  viji.  18-31.) 

The  importance  of  Mark  for  the  right  understanding  of  many 
sections  of  the  Gospel  history,  through  the  addition  of  minor  traits, 
becomes  here  very  palpable.     The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  ■ 
leave  it  obscure  why  Jesus  did  not  even  admit  his  mother  and  hia 
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brethren  to  his  presence.  The  declaration  also  that  hie  disciples  are 
Ms  true  relatives  would  he  somewhat  startling,  if  Mark  did  not 
come  to  our  aid.®  At  the  beginning  of  the  section  previoualy  ex- 
plained (Mark  iii.  20,  21),  he  relates  that  Jesus  had  gone  into  a 
house  with  his  disciples,  and  that  this  house  was  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  people,  so  that  while  engaged  in  spiritual  labour,  they  could 
not  find  time  even  to  appease  their  hunger  (uare  n^  dvvaaecu  avTovg 
lifjre  apTffv  ^ajElv).  '  Here  his  relatives  {ol  mij)  avTOv)  came  to  lay 
hold  of  him  (KpaT^aai,  "to  seize"  "to  arrest"), in  order  to  bring 
Mm  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  for  they  said  that  he  was  beside  him- 
self {i^iarri).  (Concerning  tfwnj/it  compare  remarks  on  Mattb.  xii. 
23  ;  here  it  is  =  insanity  {}taivsaQai),  the  consequence  of  the  demon- 
ical possession  of  which  he  was  accused  by  the  Pharisees  ;  by  the  hos- 
tile power,  man  seems  to  be  driven  out  of  himself,  and  of  his 
self-possession).  This  remark  explains  the  whole  scene.  Tho 
wicked  Pharisees  had  brought  thek  blasphemous  assertion  even  to 
the  relatives  of  Jesus,  who  had  been  induced  tbereby  to  make  an 
attempt  to  bring  him  back  from  his,  in  their  view,  destructive  course. 
Without  this  hint  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  Luke's  statement  in  ver,  19,  "  thoy  were  not  able  to  come  at 
him  on  account  of  the  crowd,"  by  which,  however,  the  whole  occur- 
rence would  have  remained  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity.  "We 
can  easily  conceive  from  John  vii.  5,  how  the  unbelieving  brethi'en 
might  be  carried  away  by  such  a  rumour  ;  but  it  is,  not  so  easy  to 
understand  how  even  his  mother  could  give  credit  to  it ;  we  should 
suppose  her  faith  to  have  been  immovable.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
it  may,  from  the  account  of  the  Evangelists,  be  supposed  that  Mary 
in  nowise  shared  the  opinion  of  his  brethren,  but  merely  accompa^ 
nied  them  on  their  journey,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  mitigate  their  per- 
verted zeal.  No  decisive  argument  can  be  advanced  against  such  a 
supposition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  Maiy  experienced  moments  of  weakness,  when  her  faith  was 
fainting  and  struggling.   The  long  series  of  years  which  had  elapsfed 

*  Against  this  identiSeation  of  the  erent  narrated  (Mark  ili.  31,  ff.),  wLtii  that  in 
Matth.  xii.  and  Luke  v.,  compare  my  Erltik.  der  Evaog.  Gesoh,,  2  Ed.,  §  63  and  10. 
Matthew  attaches  ths  incident  of  Mark  iil  20-21,  closely  and  definiteiy  to  his  selection 
of  the  disciples  (the  discourse  on  the  Mount).  On  the  evening  of  this  day  it  occurred, 
while  JcsuB  wM  still  in  a  journey.  How  could  then  his  mother  and  brethren  in  Nazar 
reth  learn  that  he  was  thronged  by  tho  people,  and  unable  to  eat  7  How  resolve  at  once 
to  traverse  Galilee  in  search  of  him?  How  find  him?  And  granting  they  had  found 
him,  how  could  this  be  expressed  by  "  came  out  to  lay  hold  of  him,"  since  assuredly 
the  "  conung  out"  mskss  a  manifest  contrast  to  the  "  house,"  Matth.  iii.  20,  and  m-vst 
aignity  a  coming  out  of  the  house  in  front  of  w'hieh  Jesus  was  teaching,  not  a  setting 
forth  from  Hazareth.  But  entirely  decisive  against  the  identiflcation  is  the  feettiiat  Mark 
himself  afterwards,  V.  32,  relates  the  visit  of  his  mother  and  brethrenas  a  separate  event. 
Had  it  been  Ms  mother  and  brethren  who,  v.  21,  had  already  sought  to  take  him,  how 
could  he  be  informed  afterwards  for  the  first  time  that  they  wished  to  see  him?— [E. 
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since  the  great  events  which  ehe  had  experienced,  the  form  which 
her  Bon'a  ministry  assumed — a  form  so  entirely  different  from  any 
which  she  may  have  imagined — may  have  been  a  severe  trial  for  her, 
,  and,  lihe  John  the  Baptist,  she  may  have  douhted  (Matth.  xi.  2, 
seij.)  She  had  certainly  not  given  up  her  iaith,  hut  it  is  possihle 
that,  according  to  the  prophecy  given  to  her  (Luke  ii.  35),  it  was 
jnst  novf  severely  assailed,  and  the  anxious  mother  came  rather  to 
obtain  consolation  from  her  son  and  Lord,  than  really  to  take  Mm 
home,  and  yet,  influenced  by  the  tormenting  rumour,  asking  at  the 
same  time,  Art  thou  he  who  is  to  come  ?  It  is  traits  like  these 
that  instil  so  much  life  into  the  evangelical  history.  It  is  wholly  er- 
roneous, as  already  remarked,  (Matth.  xi.  1),  to  conceive  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Gospel-history  as  unwavering  characters.  The  stupen- 
dous events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  must,  doubtless,  have  been  connected 
with  great  fluctuations  in  aU  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  these 
form  integral  features  of  the  rich  picture  which  cannot  be  effaced. 
It  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  holy  ^character  of  the  Scripture  per- 
sonages, that  they  manifest  such  inwaid  fluctuation.  No  saint  has 
ever  become  so  without  heavy  struggles,  in  which  the  biUows  may 
often  have  passed  over  bis  head,  Through  these  the  Son  of  God 
himself  led  the  way  for  his  people, 

Ver,  46. — While  Christ  was  yet  talking  to  the  people,  his  mother 
and  brethren  (concerning  them  compare  Matth.  xiii.  55)  arrived. 
They  stood  £|w  (see  Mark  iii.  34)  outside  the  house,  and  sent  in 


Ver.  47,  48. — On  receiving  information  thereof,  Christ  refused 
to  see  them.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  stated  in  express  words  ;  but 
the  form  of  the  langns^  :  "  but  he  answered  and  said,"  compels  us 
to  this  view.  He  neither  went  out,  nor  did  he  allow  them  to  come 
in;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  his  discourse.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  he  may  have  seen  them  after  the  close  of  it,  but  not  he- 
fore  it.     The  whole  answer  would  otherwise  lose  its  point, 

Ver.  49,  50. — Mark  adds  here  the  graphic  :  nEpc(}Xe\piifie>iog  KvicXb>, 
looking  rownd  about,  as  he  called  the  whole  company  of  his  disciples, 
"my  mother,  my  brethren"  (^  ^^tjj^  (lov  ml  ol  dSsXipol  fiov).  But 
ver,  50,  extends  the  expression  from  those  present  to  a  wider 
circle,  inasmuch  as  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  (according  to 
Luke  :  Aoytw  rov  Qsov  dicoveiv  koI  -noielv)  is  laid  down  as  the  test  of 
spiritual  relationship.  The  terms  mother  and  brethren,  suggested 
by  the  circumstances,  here  therefore  incliide  the  general  idea  of  re- 
lationship ;  this  is  conceived  by  Jesus  in  its  most  abstract  form,  as  a 
moral  and  spiritual  union  in  that  loftier  whole,  embraced  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  striking  point  in  this  representation  is,  that 
our  Redeemer  seems  entirely  to  rank  himself  as  a  member  of  this 
great  community — nay,  even  as  a  subordinate  member,  since  he 
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speaks  of  liis  mother.  Trae,  we  might  here  appeal  to  the  current 
maxim,  that,  in  expressions  of  this  land,  the  words  must  not  be 
overstrained.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  also  say,  that  this 
view  expresses  the  lowliness  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  said :  they  are 
my  mother  and  my  brethren,  where  he  might  have  said  :  they  are 
my  children.  But  even  this  would  not  fiiUy  exhaust  the  thought ; 
and  it  would  appear  as  though  the  words :  "hehold  my  mother" 
were  used  by  the  Lord  to  indicate  a  peculiar  view  of  the  church, 
according  to  which  the  same  community  of  the  faithful  who,  when 
considered  separately,  are  his  brethren,  may,  when  viewed  as  a  unity, 
be  called  his  mother,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  church,  divinity  continu- 
ally assumes  the  form  of  humanity,  and  Christ  ia  perpetually  bom 
anew  in  her.  [Doubtlees  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  simply  this,  they 
are  my  kindred,  nearer  to  me  than  any  earthly  relatives.] 


j  21.  A  Woman  Anoimts  Jesus. 


Matthew,  in  this  instance,  connects  the  following  13th  chapter 
with  the  preceding  (in  harmony  also  with  Mark  iv.  1),  by  a  chrono- 
logical statement,  so  definite  that  we  must  consider  them  as  belong- 
ing to  each  other.  Hence,  this  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for 
introducing  a  narrative  which  is  found  in  Luke  alone  ;  and  brought 
by  the  Evangelist  into  the  closest  connexion  with  the  account  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower.  True,  we  cannot  even  m  this  case,  think  of 
asserting  a  strict  order ;  for,  while  in  Matth.  xiii.  1  we  find :  iv 
iKsivy  ^idpa,  on  th-ai  day,  so  that  the  parable  must  have  been  spoken 
on  the  same  day  with  the  events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  read 
m  Luke,  after  the  narrative  of  the  anointing :  h  t^  KoBe^g  (sc. 
Xp6v(i,)  h/ivK.To,  by  which  formula  all  that  follows  is,  at  aU  events, 
transferred  to  a  later  day.  This  section  ought  then  to  have  been 
placed  before  Matth.  xii.,  provided  that  all  in  this  and  chap.  xiii. 
took  place  on  one  and  the  same  day.  But  as  Matthew's  dates  leave 
it  altogether  uncertain  where  the  day  begins  ;  and  Luke  says  no- 
thing on  the  time  of  the  anointing,  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  ex- 
act time  witli  any  greater  certainty.  For  this  reason,  we  are  led  by 
its  agreement  with  what  follows  to  insert  it  here. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  itself,  the  first  c[uestion  which 
presents  itself  is — In  what  relationship  does  it  stand  to  a  siniUar 
event  narrated  in  Matth.  xxvi.  6-13  ?  (Compare  also  Mark  xiv.  3, 
seq. ;  John  xii.  1,  seq.)  ScMeiermacker  (in  his  Versuch  uher  den 
Lucas,  S.  110,  if.)  has  lately,  in  an  acute  and  ingenious  manner, 
objected  to  the  diveraity  of  the  occurrences,  which  was,  for  a  long 
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time,  unciuestioiied.  He  declares  them  to  be  identical,  and  thinks 
that  the  account,  as  given  hy  Luke,  had  been  misunderstood  hy  the 
reporter  from  whom  Luke  received  it,  and  noted  down  by  him  in  its 
present  form.  At  first  sight  there  appears  mach  to  favour  this  view. 
It  appears  strange  to  assume  two  narratives  in  which  a  woman 
anointed  Jesus  at  a  feast  given  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Simon.  It 
appears  strange  that  a  woman  of  bad  reputation,  but  otherwise  un- 
Imown  to  the  master  of  the  house,  should  have  obtruded  herself  on 
such  an  occasion.  But  assuredly  it  is  still  more  extraordinary,  that 
the  occurrence  should  be  the  same,  and  that  in  Lulte  we  have  only 
a  distorted  representation  of  it.*^  For,  in  thefirst  place,  it  is  to  be 
sure  easily  explained  how  Mary  could  so  freely,'  in  the  company,  ex- 
press her  devotion  to  Jesus,  as,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  John,  the  feast  was  given  by  a  family  on  friendly 
terms  with  Lazarus ;  and  Simon  the  leper,  whom  Matthew  and 
Mark  mention  as  the  host,  must  be  considered  as  a  relative  or  inti- 
mate friend  of  this  very  family.  But  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  al- 
together inexplicable  bow  thk  same  friendly  host  should  have 
expressed  himself  in  a  way  which  was,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
liable  to  be  so  misunderstood,  as  Luke's  narrative  would  in  that  case 
make  it.  It  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  uttered  any  suspicion 
whatever  against  the  Saviour ;  and  stiU  more  improhable  that  he 
should  have  uttered  an  insinuation  of  that  kind  against  the  sister 
of  Lazarus.  '  Even  supposing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  denote, 
by  the  term  sinner  ((J/wipruAdf),  a  sinful  woman  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  that  this  severe  view  of  the  word  arose  from  the  miscon- 
ception of  the  reporter  whom  Luke  followed  ;  yet  it  is  clear  that 
something  which  could  be  thus  misunderstood,  must  have  been  said 
by  Simon  the  leper.  For  such  a  supposition'  however,  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  not  the  sKght- 
est  occasion ;  nay,  everything  is  against  it.  The  expression  of  the 
woman's  love  seems  to  have  been  singularly  touching ;  Judas  merely 
blamed  the  waste  of  the  precious  ointment.  Supposing  the  circum- 
stances to  have  been  such  as  those  so  minutely  described  by  the 
three  Evangelists,  any  occasion  for  ail  the  speeches  which,  in  Luke, 
are  connected  with  it,  is  absolutely  inconceivable  ;  on  the  contrary, 
everything  testifies  against  the  assumption  that  any  such  speeches 
were  uttered  by  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  his  favourites  of  Bethany. 
Hence,  assuming  the  identity  of  this  transaction  with  the  anointing 
by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  at  Bethany,  Luke  has  not  only  mis- 
understood, but  totaUy  distorted  it ;  the  occurrence  has  become 
specifically  difierent.      But  this  is   partly  incompatible  with  the 

*  I  attach  no  weight  to  the  rareumstance  thal^  according  to  Luke  vii.  31,  the  event 
whereas  Bethany  waa  a  kij/jjj  {John  xi.  1);  the  two  appellations 
>  strictly  distinguished. 
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authority  of  the  bibKcal  writings,  and  partly  also  mth  the  position 
of  John  who  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  Luke's  ftospel  also,  as 
Sohlekrma6her  himself  supposes.    This  sohoki  oven  clahns  to  hod 
traces— although  he  has  not  mentioned  them-^>f  the  fact  that  John 
knew  both  the  accounts.    These  traces  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  hut  so  much  appears  to  me  certam,  that  if  a  narrative  so 
completely  distorted  could  have  crept  mto  Luke's  Gospel,  John 
would  not  have  omitted  to  notice  it  as  such.    If,  then,  the  identity 
of  the  events  involves  difficulties  so  substantial,  it  wih  be  more 
natural  to  mahitain  their  diversity.    lor,  although  it  may  be  strange 
that  a  similar  occurrence  happened  twice  m  the  house  of  a  certam 
Simon,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  or  contradictory ;  especially 
as  the  name  Simon  was  one  of  so  very  common  occurrence  among 
the  Jews     And  whatever  seems  offensive  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
woman  ktrnding  herself  at  a  feast,  is  partly  mitigated  by  eastern 
mages,  partly  perhaps  in  the  case  of  this  woman,  by  special  rela- 
tions, altogether  unknown  to  us.     Were  it,  ..  g.,  a  woman  from  the 
Saviour's  more  immediate  circle,  her  approach  to  hral  is  easily  ex- 
plained.    Nor,/n<i%,  can  any  argument  tor  the  identity  of  the  oc- 
currence he  founded  on  Luke's  omission  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany, 
as  similar  omissions  occur  in  all  the  Gospels,  in  John,  e.  J.,  of  the 
institution  of  the  supper.    In  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  inter- 
preters, this  woman,  who,  according  to  Luke,  anointed  Jesus,  was 
Mary  Magdalene  ;  but  the  opinion  is  wholly  without  proof.     Nay, 
ai  she  is  immediately  {in  viii.  2)  named  without  reference  to  the 
event  here  narrated,  it  seems  improbable  that  it  was  she,  unless  we 
assume  that  Luke  purposely  omitted  to  mention  her  name,  and  the 
words  df  %  Scufitia  Sirri  HOaiUea,  from  whom  seven  devtlt  tad 
gom  out,  are  meant  as  an  indication  of  her  guilt.     As  there  is  thus 
an  entire  want  of  any  definite  account,  we  leave  the  person  unde- 
termined. PI    1 1        1,    1  J 
Ver.  36.— It  is  possible  that  this  Pharisee  himself  had  been  healed 
by  Jesus,  and  that,  not  feeling  any  true  gratitude,  he  thought  that 
he  might  acquit  Inmself  of  his  obligation  by  an  invitation     (See  re- 
marks on  ver.  47.)  ,      .     ..  ^     i, 
Ver  37— The  city  (rr^Aif)  is  here  commonly  understood  to  be 
Hain,  from  the  preceding  account  (vii.  11)  of  his  raising  the  widow's 
son  from  the  dead  at  Nain  ;  but  the  formulas  of  transition  m  ver. 
17, 18,  20,  36,  are  by  far  too  general  to  establish  this  supposition. 
The  woman  is  called  ipop™«c,  «.  «.,  guilty  of  sezual  oifences  (John 
viii.  Y,  11).     'KkdpatJTpoi'  stands  for  (r/CCTOf  ii  dXajidaT^ov. 

Ver.  38. The  scene  must  be  conceived  of  in  accordance  with 

ancient  customs  :  the  banqueters  by  stretched  out  (accmnbere,  &«- 
KltmaSa,),  their  feet  being  bare  or  covered  only  with  sandahi.  The 
fervour  of  grateful  love  manifested  itself  in  her  affectionateapproaeh; 
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but  her  feelings  of  shame  and  contrition  allowed  her  to  approach 
only  the  fed:  of  the  Redeemer.  The  case  was  different  with  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarue ;  her  lore  was  not  lees  ardent,  but  there  was 
.  less  of  the  sense  of  shame ;  she  annointed  the  head,  of  the  Lord. 
(Comp.  remarks  on  Matth.  xxvi.  7  ;  Mark  xiv.  S.  Both  here  naj- 
late  probably  with  greater  accuracy  than  John  sii.  3.) 

Ver.  39. — The  heartless  Pharisee,  incapable  of  being  moved  by 
such  an  exhibition  of  love,*  takes  occasion  to  make  his  reflections  on 
the  character  of  Jesus.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  should  have 
happened  at  the  feast  in  Bethany  ;  for  such  a  person  there  was  no 
room  there.  I^hntw  iv  iavru  =  hik.^  imk.)  As  regards  earthly 
purity,  there  is  some  truth  In  the  thought  that  the  pure  is  contam- 
inated by  a  touch  of  the  impure  (see  remarks  on  Matth.  xi.  19) ;  but 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Jesus,  undreamed  of  by  the  Pharisee, 
renders  it  in  Ms  case  utterly  untrue. 

Ver.  40,  41. — The  Pharisee  who  waa  not  so  wicked  as  he  waa 
coarse-minded,  is  instructed  by  the  merciful  Friend  of  Sinners,  by 
means  of  a  narrative,  in  which  he  represents  both  the  relation  of  the 
woman,  and  that  of  the  Pharisee  himself,  to  Q-od.  {Xpeu<j)eiXeTrig  = 
dipeLUrrigj  found  elsewhere  only  Luke  xvi.  5. — ^aveiar^g  =  ntfs,  fene- 
rator,  2  Kings  iv.  1,  In  the  New  Testament  found  only  here.) 
Ver.  42,  43.— The  comparison  between  the  more  and  the  less  of 
■  love,  necessarily  leads  to  a  parallel  between  the  Pharisee  and  the 
woman  ;  and  hence  the  supposition  is  very  probable,  that  the  Pha^ 
riaee  too  was  indebted  to  Jesus  for  some  prenous  kindness.  [?] 

Ver.  44-46. — The  conduct  of  the  Pharisee  is  contrasted  with  the 
fervent  love  of  the  woman,  who  did  more  than  was  demanded  either 
by  custom  or  by  the  circumstances.  The  water  for  the  feet  (Gen. 
*  I  cannot  refrain  from  quotiog  here  the  words  of  a  uoble  man  who  reproves,  with 
reference  to  the  anointing  of  Jeaua,  the  unoharitaWo  eritioising,  by  a  cold  and  dead  gene- 
ration, of  the  ardour  of  Ma  own  love  for  the  Saviour,  and  of  its  manifestation.  The  ex- 
celieiit  mm  Hoth,  liaa  published  the  following  words  otBdmarm,  in  Uie  preiace  to  hia  edi- 
tion of  iTanMrau'i' works  {S.  iz.  of  vol.  1);  "  Jerusalem— it  is  the  city  of  a  great  kingl 
.  To  tills  idng  whose  name,  like  his  gloiy,  is  great  and  untnown,  flowed  forth  the  little  rivet 
of  my  authorship,  despised  like  the  waters  of  8iloah  that  go  softly  (la.  viii,  6).  Crilioal 
eeverilj-  peraeeuted  tite  dry  stalk,  as  well  as  the  flying  leaf  of  my  muse ;  beeanae 
liie  dry  stalk  whistled  end  played  with  the  httle  children,  who  git  in  the  market-place, 
and  beeaaae  the  flying  leaf  waa  tossed  al>out  being  giddy  with  the  ideal  of  a  king,  who 
could  say  of  himself  with  the  greatest  meekness  and  humility;  "One  greater  than  Solo- 
mon is  here."  As  a  devoted  lover  wearies  the  ready  echo  with  the  name  of  his  beloved 
mistress,  and  does  not  spare  any  youi^  tree  of  the  garden  or  forest  with  engraving  the 
initials  and  characters  of  her  beloved  name :  thus  was  the  remembrance  of  the  feirest 
among  the  children  of  men  (Ps.  3tlv.  3),  even  in  the  midst  of  the  king's  enemies,  like  unto 
a  Magdalene — omtment  poured  out,  and  flowing  down  like  the  precioua  ointment  upon 
the  head  of  Aaron,  which  ran  down  npon  hia  beard — flowing  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments.  The  house  of  Simon  the  leper  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  gospel-anoint- 
ing ;  but  some  merciful  I  (or  rather  merciless)  brethren  and  critics,  were  angry  with  what 
they  called  the  ordure,  and  their  nostrils  were  filled  with  the  odour  of  death  only." 
Precious  and  profound  words  I  and  full  of  hints  for-those  who  can  see  end  hear. 
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Kviii.  4  ;  Judg.  six.  21),  the  kiss  (G-en.  xxxiii.  4  ;  Exod.  xviii.  7), 
and  the  offering  of  ointment,  have  reference  to  well  known  Jewish, 
or  rather  universal  Eastern,  ciistom.  The  distinguished  Pharisee 
had  omitted  the  offer  of  such  courtesies,  hecause,  very  likely,  he 
considered  the  invitation  itself  a  sufficient  honour.  Jesus  reproves 
this  coldness  towards  his  henefactor — a  coldness  coupled,  at  the  same 
time,  with  such  self-conceited  exaltation  ahove  the  woman. 

Ver.  47. — The  contrast  before  referred  to  appears  here  anew. 
Although  the  words  :  ^  Ss  dklyov  dtpkrai,  he  to  whom  little  is  for- 
given, state  the  thought  only  generally,  yet  they  may  very  appro- 
priately include  the  <joI  dXiyov  d^israi,,  to  thee  is  hut  Utile  forgiven, 
which  was  not  uttered  solely  from  polite  consideiateness.  The  first 
member  of  this  verse  presents  some  difficulty ;  for,  according  to  it, 
love  does  not  appear  as  the  consequence  (as  in  the  second  member 
of  the  verse — cLUite  in  accordance  with  the  parable),  but  as  the  cause 
of  forgiveness.  The  on,  because,  as  well  as  the  Aorist  fiy&nrpB,  loved, 
represent  love  as  that  which  precedes,  and  is  the  ground  of,  forgive- 
ness. It  has  indeed  been  asserted  (comp,  ScU&usner's  Lex.  ii.  325), 
that  oTt  stands  for  the  Hebrew  ■>?,  la^  i>!;,  i?;;  in  the  sense  of  M, 
wherefore  ;  but  neither  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  referred 
to  (Ps.  xvii.  6  ;  cxvi.  10  ;  Beut.  xxii.  24,  and  others)  are  to  be  thus 
understood,  nor  is  the  word  ever  found,  with  this  signification,  in  the 
New  Testament.  (Passages  such  as  John  viii.  44  ;  1  John  iii,  14, 
are  erroneously  referred  to.)  Further.— 'So  escape  the  difficulty 
offered  by  the  Aorist,  dyan^v  is  taken  with  the  signification :  "  to 
give  a  proof  of  love,"  so  that  the  sense  of  the  verse  would  be  :  "  thou 
mayest,  therefore,  infer  that  many  sins  are  forgiven  to  her,  for  she 
has  given  me  [in  consecLuence  thereof]  a  great  proof  of  her  love." 
But  such  a  view  is  opposed  by  the  signffication  of  AyaTrav,  as  it  im- 
mediately appears  in  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  for  it  signifies 
a  state,  and  not  a  mere  action.  The  sense  evidently  is,  not  that  she 
has  loved,  and  that  her  love  is  now  past,  but  that  she  is  constantly 
living  in  love.  It  is  thrown  back  into  the  past,  merely  in  order  to 
connect  it  with  the  forgiveness ;  we  must,  therefore,  rather  attempt  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  thought.  The  Homan  Catho- 
lic Church  has  so  far  misinterpreted"^  it,  as  to  jnferfrom  it  the  depen- 
dence of  foi^ivenesa  upon  merit ;  for  she  understands  love  (dya-nTjaai) 
of  active  benevolence,  the  fruit  of  our  natural  powers,  and  essen- 
tial to  forgiveness.  According  to  the  parable,  however,  this  cannot 
be  the  sense.     But  the  ability  to  receive  forgiveness  presupposes 

*  He  Wetle,  in  coramenting-  on  this  passage,  matea  iiie  remark r  ""We  are  now  be- 
yonii  any  polemicfil  oppoaition  to  fhe  Roiaati  OathoJio  doctrine  of  juetiGcation  ty  works." 
I'Very  mach  doubt  this.  The  natural  resort  of  an  unrepenting  heart  is  the  effort  to  gam 
salyation  tbrough  works ;  and  this  manifeatB  itself  even  within  the  eyangelical  church,  in 
forma  not  exactly  Eoman  Catholic. 
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love  existing  in  the  heart  as  a  receptive  power,  which  must  he  the 
more  intense,  the  greater  the  guilt  to  be  forgiven  appears  to  man. 
If  this  receptive  love  (which  is  identical  with  penitential  faith),  really 
receives  within  itself  the  grace  of  forgiveness,  it  then  unfolds  and 
manifests  itself  actively,  as  in  the  ct^e  of  this  woman  towards  Jeeus. 
In  this  love,  she,  as  it  were,  makes  the  power  which  enkindled  life 
in  her,  the  receptive  pole  of  her  activity,  so  that  in  these  words  of  our 
Lord,  love  is  represented  in  its  wondrous  forms  of  manifestation,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  appears  sometimes  as  active,  sometimes  as  passive, 
hut  always  the  same.  The  sense  of  the  words,  therefore,  may  be  thus 
exhibited  ;  he  who  is  to  beheve  in  forgivenes  must  carry  within  him- 
self an  analogous  fund  of  (receptive)  love,  which,  an  soon  as  the  par- 
doning power  of  love,  as  it  were  the  positive  pole,  approaches  it, 
manifests  itself  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  guilt,  which  is  taken  away, 
increases.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  implied  in  this,  an  allusion 
to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Lord,  that  where  sin  abounds, 
grace  does  much  more  abound  (Bom.  v,  20)  ;  not  that  sin  can  pro- 
duce any  thing  which  is  good,  but  only  because  the  compassion  of 
the  Lord  Kveals  itself  in  the  brightest  manner  towards  those  who 
are  most  miserable.  The  Pharisee  was  not  without  love  ;  he  loved 
a  little,  thinking  that  he  had  received  Utile ;  hut  the  woman  who 
had  received  every  thing,  loved  ardently,  with  all  the  energy  of  bet 
]ife.« 

Yer.  49,  50. — With  this  is  connected  a  solemn  repetition  of  the 
forgiving  words  :  dtpiuvrai  aov  al  dfiapTiiu,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  to  the  amazement  of  those  present.  Compare  concerning  this 
the  remarks  on  Matth.  ix.  iii.  where  faith  and  its  relation  to  forgive- 
ness are  treated  of. 

A  transition,  describing  in  general  terms  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
(Luke  viii.  1-3);  introduces  us  to  the  parables.  Our  Redeemer  went 
about  through  cities  and  villages  preaching  the  liingdom  of  God, 
.  and  was  accompanied  by  living  witnesses  of  his  redeeming  power. 
The  persons  specially  named  are,  1.  Mary  of  Magdala.  (Compare 
remarks  on  Matth,  xv.  39.)  Her  condition  previous  to  her  restora- 
tion is  described  as  having  been  pecuHarly  distressing  (on  ^m-^ 
6atii.6via,,  compare  Matth.  sii.  45);  all  her  faculties  and  powers  seem 
to  have  been  a  prey  to  the  workings  of  darkness.f     2.  Joanna  the 

*  Compare  what  has  been  said  in  Matth,  xili.  53,  on  the  relation  of  receptive  love  to 
Mth.  The  important  passage  Hos.  ii.  19,  20,  ought  alsotolwooiapared,  as,  in  the  words 
of  tEio  prophet,  Biith  and  love  penetrate  eacli  other. 

I  The  sanie  is  remarteii  of  Mary,  in  Mark  svi.  9,  in  a  eonneiion  altogether  different. 
It  therefore  appears  that  her  deliferance  from  demoniacal  iDfluencea  waa  considered  as 
Boraetiiini;  altogetliBr  pecuUar.  Her  former  conditioc  was  pre-eminently  dtstreHsing,  but 
£0  mnoh  the  more  glorioualy  was  tbe  power  of  the  Lord  manifested  in  her,  and  bo  much 
the  more  evident  was  her  love  to  the  Lord.  Everywhere  (oompare  the  histoiy  of  the 
Eeeurrection)  she  is  named  first  among  the  women. 
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wife  of  Chuza.  ('Emrponoc  =  oIkov/jiio^,  steward)  3.  SusaTina, 
fTSB^w,  lily.  The  two  latter  are  only  ineEtioned  here  ;  but  Mary 
Magdalene  ia  Imown  from  the  history  of  the  Paeaion.  (Matth. 
xxvii,  55.)  According  to  that  passage,  howeyer,  others  also,  and 
probahly  those  mentioned  here,  adhered  stedfastly  to  the  Lord, 
even  to  the  crosa  These  women  afforded  him  support  from  their 
private  property  (inapxavra,  opes,  facuUates),  and  ministered  unto 
him.  The  rarer  the  ghmpaes  furnished  in  the  Gospel  history  of  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  Eedeemer's  companions,  the  more 
attractive  are  they  to  the  reader  ;  they  throw  a  peculiar  light  upon 
his  whole  conduct  while  on  earth.  His  indweUing  divinity  clothes 
itself  in  a  genuine  human  garb  :  his  glory  is  strictly  internal,  and 
displays  ifcself  in  outward  brightness  only  to  bless  othera,  He  who 
supported  the  spiritual  life  of  his  people,  did  not  disdain  to  be  sup- 
ported by  them  bodily.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  descend  to  so  deep 
a  poverty  that  he  lived  on  the  charities  of  love.  It  was  only  others 
whom  he  fed  miraculously  ;  for'  himself,  he  lived  upon  the  love  of 
his  people.*  He  thus  loved,  and  allowed  himself  to  he  loved,  in 
perfect,  pure  love.  He  gave  everything  to  men,  hia  brethren,  and 
he  received  everything  from  them,  and  enjoyed  in  this  the  pure  hap- 
piness of  love,  which  ia  perfect  only  when  it  ia  at  the  same  time 
giving  and  receiving,  "What  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Mes- 
siah !  Who  could  have  invented  it  I  He  who  feeds  thousands  by 
a  word,  hved  himself  on  the  bread  of  the  poor.  Such  a  hfe  must 
have  been  led,  to  be  so  recorded. 


§  22.  The  Collection  of  Parables. 

(Matth.  sui.  1-53  ;  Hark  iv.  1-90,  30-34;  Luke  yiii.  1-lS;  xiii,  18-21.) 

The  progress  of  Matthew's  history,  brings  us  to  a  collection  of 
parables.  There  is  something  extraordinary  in  this  collection,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing, to  accumulate  parables.  !For  aa  they  are  intended  to  present- 
truth  under  a  veil,  and  to  stimulate  to  meditation  and  inquiry,  their 
significance  would  be  weakened  by  bringing  many  together  in  an 
oral  discourse.  In  consequence  of  the  varied  relatione  contained  in 
the  parables,  the  mind  would  rather  feel  distracted  and  bewildered 
than  stimulated  ;  and  hence  their  aim  would  be  missed.     But  the 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  it  ia  only  women  of  whom  it  is  said  alnvei;  Stijiinmvv  air^ 
dird  Tuv  inapxavtuv  aOroif,  who  minislered  to  Mm  v}ith  (fteir  substance,  and  who,  with  a 
touching  attaohment,  were  devoted  to  the  Lord,  aa  ia  shewn  by  tlie  history  of  the  Ea- 
enrreotion.  The  weaker  half  of  the  human  race  were  tho  first  to  arriye  at  the  know- 
ledge of  tile  strength  wliieh  they  possessed  in  Christ  ■' 
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case  IB  different  in  a  written  discourse.  The  reader  can  reflect  at 
leisure  on  the  individual  parable,  compare  one  with  the  others,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  each.  To 
the  purposes  of  writing,  therefore,  a  collection  of  parables  is  admi- 
rably adapted.  But  although  according  to  what  has  been  stated,  an 
accumulation  of  recorded  parables,  is  at  once  appropriate  in  itself,  and 
specially  adapted  to  Matthew's  mode  of  collective  representation, 
we  may  still  asb  whether  it  were  not  better  to  assume  here  not  so 
much  a  collection  of  parables  spoken  at  different  times,  as  a  strictly 
exact  exhibition  of  the  Saviour's  mode  of  communicating  them 
in  succession.  To  support  such  an  opinion,  we  might  refer  to  sev- 
eral passages  in  Luke — eepeoiaUy  to  xiv,  28  ;  xvi.  31,  where  Jesus 
utters  a  series  of  parables,  while  yet  everything  proves  that  they  are 
ottered  in  their  original  connexion.  To  this  we  must  add  the  com- 
mon reference  of  all  the  parables  here  collected  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  so  that  there  was  no  risk  of  the  hearers  being  distracted,  inas- 
much as  one  parable  explained  the  other— add  also  Matthew's  mode 
of  delineating  the  scene  (v.  1,  seq.),  in  that  Jesus  teaches  sitting  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  finally 
brings,  xiii.  53,  his  instructions  to  a  close.  But  to'  this  view  we  must 
object  (?)  that  Luke,  in  that  case,  mtist  have  transposed  some  of  the 
parables,  inasmuch  ae  he  narrates  what  is  contained  in  Matth.  xiii. 
18-21,  in  c[uite  a  different,  although  a  very  appropriate,  connexion." 
Moreover,  we  saw  already,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  what  an 
indefinite  sense  Matthew  uses  such  opening  and  closing  formlas.  (?) 
As  he  evinces  no  local  or  chronological  interest,  we  cannot  lay  much 
stress  upon  them.  It  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  scene  as 
described  in  Matth.  xiii,  1,  seq,  that,  according  to  ver.  10,  the  dis- 
ciples came  to  him,  and  asked  him  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  parable  which  he  had  spoken.  That  evidently  could  not  have 
been  done  in  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  but  belonged 
solely  to  the  private  circle  of  the  disciples.  Mark  iv,  10,  confirms 
this  supposition  ;  for  he  adds  that  this  question  was  addressed  by 
the  disciples  to  the  Lord,  when  he  was  alone.  Here,  thus  we  per- 
ceive, [only]  that  the  writer  has  anticipated  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  parable,  since  it  could  have  taken  place  only  after  Jesus 
had  withdrawn  from  the  crowd,  and  was  alone  with  his  disciples,  just 
as  is  stated  in  ver.  36,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  interpretation. 
According  to  ver.  36,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  Lord  spoke 
the  last  three  parables  to  the  people,  or  to  the  disciples  only,  Mark 
and  Luke  quite  agree  with  Matthew  in  the  order  of  the  first  para- 
ble, but  the  subsequent  ones  are  differently  arranged.  We  can 
finally  by  no  means  deny  an  intima'te  connexion  of  the  parables 
related  in  Matthew  xiii.;  on  the  contrary,  it  distinctly  comes  out  in 
*  Wien  oarefuily  eiamined,  lake  gives  abaolutelj  no  conaexion. — [E. 
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the  communication  of  them.  The  seven  parahles  which  Matthew 
icatea  in  this  chapter  are  intended  to  characterise  the  vari- 
ions  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  first  parable  coneiders 
ion  of  various  classes  of  men  to  the  divine  word  ;  the  sec- 
iders  their  relation  to  the  Mngdom  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the 
third  Find  fourth  depict  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in 
contrast  with  its  insignificant  heginnings  ;  the^th  and  mcth  point 
out  the  value  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and,  finally,  the  last 
pourtrays  the  mixed  condition  of  the  church  on  earth  until  the 
day  of  judgment. 

With  regard  to  the  parable  itself,  and  its  use  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Greek  terms  napafioXJj,  Tjapoiida,  completely  correspond 
with  the  Hebrew  h^ja.  Both  words  are  used  with  a  certain  indefi- 
niteness.  Just  as  Visa  frequently  signifies  a  proverbial  saying  (Gnome) 
a  normal  precept,  so' also  does  Tropo/JoAvJ  when  the  proverb  involves 
a  comparison.  (Luke  iv.  23  ;  Matth.  xv.  15.)  Common  similes 
also,  even  without  being  proverbial  or  normal,  occur  under  the  same 
designation.  (Mark  iii.  23  ;  Luke  v.  36  ;  vi.  39.)  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  name  is  used  in  the  first  three  Gospels  (for  neither  the 
term  nor  the  thing  itself  is  found  in  John's  Gospel,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  writings  of  the  New  Testament)  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  teach- 
ing, of  which  there  are  some  analogous  examples  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Is.  v.  1  [which  Mashal  ia  used  by  Jesus  himself.  Comp. 
Mark  xii.],  Ezefc.  xvil  1,  seq. ;  Judg.  ix.  7,  seq. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  9  ;  2 
Sam.  xii.  1),  and  which  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  fable  (Xoyof, 
dirSloyo^,  alvo^).  '^h.B parahU  differs  from  the  comparison  chiefly 
in  this : — that  in  the  latter  the  subject  is  not  individualized,  and 
conceived  as  a  fact.  True,  it  is  often  rather  indicated,  than  fully 
developed,  as,  e.  g.,  in  Matth.  xiii.  44,  45— the  parables  of  the  hid- 
den treasure,  and  the  merchantman.  But,  even  in  this  unfinished 
form,  it  differs  from  the  mere  simile  or  allegory,  inasmuch  as  the 
basis  of  the  definite  supposed  fact  may  still  be  recognised  in  it.  But 
it  is  more  difficult  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  parable 
and  the  faUe.  The  ancients,  especially  Aristotle  (Ehet.  ii.  20), 
whom  Cicero  (de  Invent,  i  30)  and  QmneiiUan  (Inst.  v.  11)  follow, 
place  the  difference  only  in  the  more  or  less  ample  treatment,  inas- 
much as  to  them  the  fable  appears  as  the  more  finished  production 
—the  parable  as  the  less  finished.  But  among  recent  writers,  Les- 
8ing  makes  this  difference,  that  the  fable  represents  the  single  feet 
as  reai,  the  parable,  only  as  possibU.  According  to  Herder,  it  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  fable  avails  itself  of  u'rational  nature,'  the 
parable,  of  the  rational  one.  None  of  these  opinions  is  free  from 
difficulties.  To  judge  friSm  the  biblical  parable,  it  also  represents 
the  occurrence  as  a  real  one,  and  not  merely  as  possible,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
very  first  parable  of  the  sower.  (Matth.  xiii.  4.)  This  makes  against 
Vol.  I.— 31 
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the  view  taken  by -Lesstray.  Against  that  of  Herder  aie  the  Old 
Testament  parables  above  referred  to,  eapedally  Ezek.  xvii.^  1,  seq., 
in  which  the  inanimate  creation  is  the  subject  of  the  action,  and 
yet  none  could  style  it  a  fable.  And  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
fables  of  ^sop,  men  are  frequently  made  the  vehicle  of  instruction. 
The  difference  is,  without  doubt,  altogether  internal.  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  writer  of  fables  is  lower,  and  hence  his  aim  also  is 
subordinate.  The  fable  restricts  itself  to  earthly  virtues,  or  com- 
mendable qualities.  Now,,  as  earthly  virtues— prudence,  cunning, 
laboriousness,  and  the  like— have  their  representatives  in  certam 
classes  of  anunals,  the  irrational  animal-world  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously used  for  this  form  of  mstraction.  If  men  are  introduced 
in  a  fable,  they  always  appear  in  a  character  allied  to  the  animal- 
world.  But  the  parable  introduces  us  into  a  higher— a  purely  moral 
domain.  It  seeks  to  exhibit  heavenwaid  tendencies  of  life,  or  di- 
vinely instituted  relations.  Hence,  its  element  is  pre-eminently  in 
the  world  of  men.  "Where  the  parable  touches  upon  the  irrational 
element,  it  conceives  it  as  subject  to  a  higher  and  divide  control. 
Humanity,  where  it  enters  the  realm  of  fable,  appears  in  ite  subor- 
dinate features  ;  irrational  nature  displays  in  the  parable  its  diviner 
element.  The  whole  spirit  and  aim  of  Scripture  are  adverse  to  the 
admission  of  the  fable  ;*  for  its  constant  endeavour  is  to  reach  and 
elevate  the  divine  principle  in  man  ;  the  parable  is  its  true  element. 
One  might  almost  style  the  whole  Old  Testament  history  a  con- 
tinuous parable,  conveying  divine  instruction.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Son  of  God  concealed  the  truth  revealed  in  him  under 
parabolic  veils,  in  order  thus  to  afford  instruction  for  all  degrees  of 
development  and  knowledge  at  the  same  time,  and  to  cause  alike 
that  one  class  should  be  initiated  into  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom,  and  another  be  left  in  darkness  regarding  its  naturcf 

Ver.  1,  2.— Our  Eedeemer  went  from  his  dwellmg-place  (pro- 
bably in^Oapernaum)  to  the  sea  (the  Lake  of  Genaesareth),  and,  in 
order  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  crowd,  he  entered  into  a  ship 
which  happened  to  be  there.  The  people  were  standing  on  the 
land  {i~nl  Tijg  y^f)  by  the  sea  {■npbg  t^v  M^Awaav,  Mark  iv.  1). 

Ver.  4-9.— The  parable  of  the  sower  is  one  of  the  feW  of  which 
we  possess  an  authoritative  explanation  by  the  Lord  ;— and  this  is 

«  At  the  most,  Judg.  ii.  1.  seq.  might  be  regarded  as  a  teble,  but,  owing  to  the  cir- 
oamstances  conneoKd  with  this  pasaage,  it  is  on  purpose  that  no  higher  point  of  view  la 
troi^ht  out  in  it. 

■f  Modem  litera,ture  has  heeii  emiohed  with  soma  very  iastractive  worlis  on  the  para- 
bles. Bettberg  and  Softute  are  the  authors  of  prize  essays  on  this  subject  for  the  Got- 
tu^en  UniTersity  (both  pabUshed  in  Gottingen,  1828).  A  more  ample  treatise,  De  Faron 
Marum  Jeav,  aoima  interprettUione,  etc,  waa  written  by  Ungm  (Lipsise,  1828).  The  most 
reoenlj  and  the  Mlest  KtpoMtion  is  by  JJwo.  It  ia  tranalated  into  English,  by  Fairbairn 
(OUA'a  Bib.  Cab.,  voL  iiis). 
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of  the  greatest  impoitaace,  not  only  for  the  understanding  of  the 
single  narrative,  hut  also  for  the  deduction  of  principles  bearing 
upon  the  exposition  of  all  the  parables.  We  may,  especially,  gather 
from  it  what  is  usually  most  difficult  in  the  exposition  of  parables  : 
namely,  how  far  the  single  featwes  of  ike  parabolical  diseov/rse  have, 
pr  have  not  any  significance.  In  the  same  manner  as  skepticism 
may  do  away  all.  that  is  profound  in  the  word  of  God,  by  saying, 
thftt  this  or  that  is  mere  ornament,  so  may  superstition  make  a 
mountain  out  of  every  mole-bilL  (Ver.  4,  to  ra  Tiereivii  Luke  adds  : 
TOW  ohpavov,  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  t5^«|n  tj'ii',  BaBog  Trig  y^g  = 
SaSsla  yfj. — Kavimri^sadat  signifies  "to  be  burnt  up,  scorched  by  the 
snn  ;"  ^Tjpalveadai  " to  wither,"  "to  dry  up  altogether."  Ver,  7, 
dvafJacvsiv  =  ■n'>s,  uns,  "  to  grow  up,"  "  to  Spring  up."  Mark  iv,  8, 
has  the  same  numbers  as  Matthew — only  inverted— which  shews 
that  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  their  position.  The  well-known  for- 
mula of  emphasis  :  6  Ix*^  ^■'■'^  '^-  ■''■  '*-■  calls  to  examination,} 

Ver.  18-23. — We  immediately  subjoin  to  the  parable  the  ex- 
planation by  the  Lord,  which  the  disciples  asked  from  him  when 
they  were  alone  (Karuftfivaf,  Mark  iv.  10).  The  intervening  im- 
portant discourses  we  shall  afterwards  consider.  The  words  :  ditov- 
oare  Tijv  napaPoXrjv^  must  not  be  translated,  hear  the  exposition  of 
the  parable  ;  {Schleusner  has  even  a  special  number,  8.  v.  ■naga^oX^, 
in  which  he  assigns  to  it  the  signification  of:  "explanation  of  a 
parable") ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  by  comprehending  it  that  a 
history  becomes  a  parable.  Our  Lord  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
four  kinds  of  fields,  and  the  four  kinds  of  disposition  of  heart  in  those 
who  receive  the  word 'of  Grod,  scattered  abroad  (Luke  viii.  11).  The 
parable  here  passes  at  once  to  direct  discourse  ;  for,  whereas  in  the 
parable  the  seed  is  mentioned  which  developes  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  into  which  it  falls,  here  the  individuals 
are  introduced  in  whom  this  development  takes  place.  The  direct 
discourse  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  mixed  up  with  the  paraboKcal 
language,  as  in  Matthew,  in  the  phrases  :  6  irapa  rfjv  iddv,  Im  to. 
nerfiu^,  elg  rag  &KavBag  anapeig,  thai  sown  by  the  way-side,  on  the  rocks, 
among  the  thorns.  In  Luke  only  (viii,  14,  15)  the  neuter  several 
times  occurs.  As  regards  the  description  of  the  first  disposition  of 
heart,  it  is  not  represented  per  se,  hut  only  in  its  conseq^uences,  which, 
however,  admit  of  an  inference  as  to  the  disposition  itself,  A  hear- 
ing (dKoveiv)  of  the  word  is  supposed,  but  not  an  understanding 
(awihiai) ;  on  the  contrary  a  losing  of  it.  Although  a  positive 
cause,  lying  external  to  the  individual  described,  is  assigned  for  this 
losing ;  namely,  the  prince  of  darkness  who  is  anxious  to  prevent 
the  gaining  of  souls  (^wa  ;ir\  Tnarevaavreg  owBSimv,  Luke  viii.  12),  yet, 
it  is  ciuite  evident  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  agency  of  the 
prince  of  this  world  has  its  reason  in  the  disposition  of  the  mind. 
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The  figure  (the  W6f,  way,  road,)  indicates  a  hardness  which  aroee 
from,  and  was  brought  about  hy,  external  causes.  There  is  in  them 
a  want  of  susceptibility,  an  inability  to  believe,  which  prevents 
them  from  receiving  the  word.  Eren  thoi^h  in  such  persons, 
that  which  is  divine  should  find  a  certain  entrance  into  the  heart 
(iv  T?j  Kopdia.  *  Matth.  xiii,  19),  yet  it  is  not  received  in  its  nature 
and  essence  (/t^  avvhh'Toi:) ;  it  does  not  sink  deep  enough  to  be 
aecured  against  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  principle  ;  but  into  the 
yri  m^,  good  grotmd  (ver.  23),  the  evil  power  does  not  enter, 
and  hence  the  divine  element  may  there  freely  display  itself.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  part  of  the  parable,  the  birds 
(nereivd)  (ver,  4)  are  explained  by  the  evil  one,  ww^pof,  (ac- 
cording to  Mark,  (roravaf,  according  to  Luke,  didPoXog  f )— an  ex- 
planation which,  if  it  had  not  been  given  by  the  Lord  himself 
would  scarcely  have  been  received.  The  figure  (to  nereiva)  would 
have  been  resolved  into  the  general  notion  of  injurious  influences. 
But  here  we  have  evidently  a  passage  in  which,  as  in  v.  39,  our  Re- 
deemer speaks  of  the  devil  in  a  didactic  mtmner,  and  that  too, 
unsolicited,  and  in  the  most  intimate  circle  of  his  disciples.  The  sec- 
ond state  of  mind  described,  is  a  kindred  one,  although  differing 
widely,  in  its  outward  manifestation.  In  the  heart  there  is  the  same 
■want  of  susceptibility  to  divine  influences  (to  nErpudTJ);  its  higher 
and  nobler  impulses  are  all  on  the  surfaccj  The  beginnmg  of  life 
raises  fair  expectations  (ftsra  %npaf  Xafi^dva  Uyov  Obov),  but  the 
plant  cannot  take  deep  root  (Is^'r  [Luke  viii.  6]  =  iypoDj?);  the 
nourishing  moisture  is  wanting ;  such  an  one  therefore  is /or  a  season 
(wpSaiiaipo^,  explained  by  Luke  by  npog  Koipbv  -niorBvu,)  the  con- 
trast to  alumog,  permanent  (2  Cor.  iv.  8).  In  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation {&v  K(up^  ■nupaajMv),  which  Matthew  and  Mark  by  the  terms 
fiAf^tf,  affliction,  and  6ib>yii6g,  persecution,  characterise  more  speciafly 
as  coming  from  without,  they  fall  away  (Luke,  diplaravrai ;  Matthew 
and  Mark,  onavdaXi^ovrai -.  compare  concerning  mdvdaXov,  the  re- 
marks on  Matth.  xviii.  8).  The  use  of  ^Ajof,  sun  (Matth.  xiii.  6)  in 
.  language,  in  the  signification  of  "  scorching  heat,"  is 


•  In  the  phrase  ianap/iivov  iv  r^  xapSlif,  it  ia  not  necesaary  to  icterchange  dc  with 
iv  1  it  meana ;  the  seed  which  was  aaattered  atroad,  and  ia  now  in  the  heart. 

f  It  is  to  mo  incoraprehenaible  how  SMeiermacher  {Glauhejislelire,  B.  1,  B.  213)  can 
887  that  "^^^  terms  here  are  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  that  theenmity  of  mentothe, 
divine  word  ia  as  obvious  aa  the  reference  to  the  devil."  The  terms;  iS  naTavuc,  i  Sid- 
^olof  (with  the  article,  and  without  anj  Hiing  preceding  to  which  they  might  possibly  be 
referred)  cannot  by  any  means  be  e:rplained  as  referring  to  man. 

t  The  figure  is  drawn  &oui  fields  common  in  the  Jura  formation.  The  dry,  parched 
limesMine  ia  covered  with  a  thin  soiL  Amidst  the  coolness  of  sprir^  Hie  seed  germinate^ 
bat  the  growing  warmth  of  the  sun  heats  the  rock  and  dries  up  the  seed ;  an  image  of 
the  religion  of  feelmg  which  admits  the  animating  and  comforting  inflnences  of  the  Oofl- 
pel,  but  falls  away  when  it  seeks  to  make  a  nea  man  (aa  the  stony  heart  remainE) ;  of  tie 
raligioQ  of  faahiim,  which  ^ao  reoeivee  Christianity  until  conflict  arises.— [G. 
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found  in  the  Old  Testament  also  (Ps.  cxxi.  6  ;  Isaiah  xlix.  10,  comp. 
with  Key.  vii.  16).  In  the  third  state  of  heart,  it  is  not  insensihil- 
ity  which  prevents  the  development  of  the  divine  word.  Thorns 
choke  the  germ :  foreign  elements  are  blended  in  the  mind  with  the 
principle  of  divine  life.  [The  image  is  clear  :  the  heart  does  not 
remain  essentially  stony  :  a  real  conversion  has  taken  place,  but 
wicked  desires  are  not  thoroughly  eradicated.  Their  evil  seed  lurks 
in  the  heart,  and  springing  up  with  the  good  seed  chokes  it.]  As 
that  which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  heavenly  germ,  two  forms  are 
pointed  out,  in  which  sin  manifests  itself  in  the  present  course  of  the 
world  {aliiv  ovTog).  Eirst,  the  /dpi/iva,  care,  the  oppressive,  bm'den- 
Bome  part  of  this  earthly  hfe,  whereby  men  are  drawn  away  from 
God  ;  and,  secondly,  the  dndrri  rov  nXovrov,  deceii/ulness  of  riches, 
the  alluring  part  of  it,  which,  in  a  delusive  manner,  seems  to  ap- 
pease the  cravings  of  the  soul.  This  second  form  of  the  pernicious 
influences  of  the  worldly  principle  is  more  fully  described  by  Luke 
viii.  14,  in  the  additional  clause  :  ■ftdovai  tov  jiiov,  pleasures  of  life. 
(Bfof  signifies  here,  like  seculum,  man's  temporal  existence  as  it  ap- 
pears blended  with  sin  [comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  4].  From  this  the  Church 
Fathers  derived  :  I3mtik6v,  ponied  =^  secutaria,  "  what  belongs  to," 
"what  concerns  this  world."  Comp.  Suiceri  Thes.  s.  h,  v.  and  Luke 
xxi.  34 ;  1  Cor.  v.  3,  4.)  Mark  uses  instead  of  i^eoval,  pleasures, 
the  expression  al  Ttepi  to.  Xoma  kniQvfdai,  luds  of  other  things,  so  that 
other  allurements  of  the  world  of  sense  are  conjoined  with  wealth, 
as  exercising  eqtxal  influence.  These  heterogeneous  things  withdraw 
from  the  divine  the  undivided  attention  which  it  requires,  and  hence 
it  cannot  untold  itself  in  its  power.  (SvftTrviVouiTf  rbv  X&yov,  aKupnog 
yive^ai,  ov  reXeacpopovai,  according  to  Lulie.  The  word  TeXea<l>opeu>  is 
found  only  in  Luke  viii.  14 ;  it  signifies  "  to  bring  to  the  end," 
"  to  finish.")  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  end  of  the  inner 
spu-itual  life,  which  the  word  of  God,  sown  into  the  heart,  is  to 
attain  (Gal.  v.  22),  inasmuch  as  this  supposes  that  it  has  exercised 
its  fuH  mfluence  upon  the  whole  inner  man.  That  this  spiritual 
fruit  grows  up  from  the  divine  word  sown  in  the  heart,  is  pre- 
cisely the  characteristic  feature  in  the  fourth  and  last  disposition  of 
heart  which  the  Redeemer  calls  figuratively  good  ground,  a  spiritual 
soil,  with  full  receptivity,  in  which  the  progress  of  development  is 
interrupted  by  none  of  the  above-mentioned  obstacles.  The  various 
expressions  of  the  Evangelists  render  most  perceptible  the  influence 
of  the  heavenly  doctrine  upon  such  hearts.  According  to  Matthew, 
with  hearing  is  connected  a  avmevai,  ctw  understanding,  a  grasping 
of  divine  truth  in  its  peculiar  nature,  as  contrasted  with  that  in 
ver.  19.  According  to  Mark,  it  is  a  noQadix^adat,  a  receiving  into 
the  depth  of  life,  opposed  to  the  losing  in  ver.  15.  According  to 
Luke,  it  is  a  Karsxeiv,  retaining,  which  points  out  the  activity  of 
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tlie  will  in  preserving  the  acquired  principle  of  divine  life,  and  in 
repelling  all  heterogeneous  influences,  opposed  to  ver.  14.  Luke 
has,  moreover,  the  significant  expression :  ^i-  ^o/:ioi^,  enduringly, 
in  order  to  represent  the  hringing  forth  of  fruit,  as  the  result  of  the 
gradual  penetration  of  the  inner  life  hy  divine  influence,  and  hy  no 
means  depending  on  the  mere  instantaneous  determination  of  the  will, 
Matthew  and  Mark  farther  point  out,  in  figurative  language,  the 
various  degrees  of  fruitfulness.  Without  overstraining  the  meaning 
of  "  an  hundred,  sixty,  thirty,"  we  may  yet  assert  that  the  numbers 
not  only  indicate  different  degrees  of  natural  endowment,  on  which 
depends  the  abundance  of  fruit  (comp.  Matth.  xxv,  14,  seq,),  or  the 
degrees  of  carefulness  expended  on  its  growth ;  but  also,  that  even 
in  this  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  God,  everything  is  distributed 
according  to  order  and  rule;  that  thus  the  powers  and  susceptibil- 
ities implanted  in  various  individuals  are  not  lavished  indiscrimi- 
tiately,  but  bestowed  according  to  law  and  ordet. 

In  the  accounts  of  Luke  viii.  16-18,  and  Mark  iv.  21-25,  there 
follow  immediately  upon  the  explanation  of  the  parable  thus  given 
by  the  Lord,  certain  words  which  are  wanting  in  Matthew,  but  which 
are  not  without  importance  for  the  deeper  understanding  of  it.  The 
connexion  of  these  verses  with  the  foregoing  parable  is  obvious,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Saviour,  in  passing  on  to  another  comparison, 
shows  bow  the  apostles  were  the  good  ground,  and  therefore  called 
to  bring  forth  seed  and  fruit,  which  in  turn  were  to  be  still  further 
fruitful.  The  light  which  has  been  kindled,  and  which  is  intended 
to  diffuse  its  radiance,  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  seed  scattered 
abroad  and  designed  to  grow  up,*^  and  the  general  idea  which  fol- 
lows, "  for  there  is  nothing  hidden,"  etc.,  contains  merely  the  affir- 
mation that  everything  wrapped  up  in  the  divine  word  shall  gradu- 
ally unfold  and  disclose  itself.  To  this  is  subjoined  the  admonition, 
^Xefsre  Ovv  nu^  dtcovsre  •  Sg  yap  Sv  t%5  dodTjaerat  airr^,  Kal  Sf.  dv  /i,^  l^ 
Koi  8  doKei  Sx^iv,  dpQ^aerai  dn'  aiirov,  beware  then  how  ye  hear, /or 
whosoever  hcdh,  etc.  The  same  worda  stand  at  Matth.  xiii,  12,  but 
are  somewhat  differently  introduced.  The  original  connexion  may 
probably  have  been  preserved  by  Luke  and  Mark.  For  accoi-ding 
to  them,,  the  words  evidently  aim  to  guard  against  a  possible  mis- 
understanding of  the  parable,  to  wit,  that  the  states  of  mind,  de- 
scribed as  existing  in  different  men,  and  the  consequent  variety  of 
effects  wrought  in  them  by  the  word  of  God,  originate  in  any  iidie- 
rent  necessity.  The  admonition  pXensTe  k.  t.  X.,  and  especially  the 
remark  5?  yap  dv  Sxa  k-  t.  X.  takes  for  granted  the  freedom  of  choice 

*  The  same  intaruiingling  of  the  two  eompariaona  of  seed  and  light  U  found  also  in 
Philo ;  iifliiuara  lnyova  ^ovjj  tUtsiv  rlf'  iavr^;  ola  re  liTTiv  ij  Beoi^OJ);  ijivxi!  Bitdpairro; 
e(f  airi/v  dsTtva;  roijriij'  tov  jrar/jSf,  ojf  Aiv^itetii;  Scapelv  rH  aoi^ia^  loy/iaTa,  De  vita 
ffieorel,     Opp,  v.  ii,,  p.  483.  Mangey. 
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and  the  influence  of  self-determination,  amidst  aU  differences  of -in- 
ternal oj^anization.  For,  according  to  the  connexion,  the  having 
and  not  having  (as  conjoined  with  the  "  seeming  to  have")  refer  to 
the  fruit  really  or  only  apparently  produced.  The  having  (e%e(v) 
admits  alao  of  heing  referred  to  the  good  ground,  to  which  the  frmt 
stands  related,  as  cause  to  effect  ;  but  the  former  view  is_  to  he  pre- 
ferred. Thus  understood,  the  entire  sentiment  (Gnome)  is,  that  the 
divine  principle,  where  it  has  once  manifested  itself  in  fruit-produc- 
ing power,  developes  itself  with  ever  increasing  purity  and  excel- 
lence ;  hut  where  it  fails  to  he  efficacious,  the  man  not  only  sinks 
back  to  his  former  state,  but  still  lower,  and  loses  even  that  which 
he  vaiulv  imagined  himself  to  possess.  This  idea  plainly  leads  to 
the  further  conclusion  that  the  states  of  mind  depicted  in  the  para- 
ble are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  definitely  restricted  to  certam  classes 
of  characters,  but  as  possible  to  be  realized  in  the  same  person  ^e- 
cessively  in  different  periods  and  situations  of  life,  so  that  ec[ually, 
on  the  one  hand,  may  the  hard  stony  heart,  by  a  faithful  use  of 
grace,  ho  ennobled  into  a  good  and  fruitful  soil  for  the  divine  word 
and  the  good  ground,  on  the  other,  by  faithlessness,  be  desolated 
and  destroyed.  [Most  certainly  the  four  varieties  of  soul  represent 
not  four  classes  of  natural  endowments,  but  four  modes  of  relation 
to  the  Gospel,  e.  ff.,  the  rocky  soil  marks  the  man  who  is  never  epirit- 
uallv  converted  ;  the  thorny  soil,  him  who  is  indeed  converted,  but 


by  unfaithfulness  in  pursuing 


sanctification,  falls  from  his  state  of 


g...ce,  etc.«]  Mark  makes  an  addition  (Mark  iv.  26-29),  which  p 
sents  the  comparison  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  field  with  a  modifica- 
tion not  found  in  the  other  evangelists.  It  stands  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  preceding  idea,  that  wherever  the  divine  prin- 
ciple takes  root  in  a  soul,  it  manifests  itself  in  ever  increasmg  bless- 
ing accordmg  to  the  power  which  dwelk  in  it,  and  which  is  ever 
tending  to  outward  manifestation.  The  comparison  therefore  sets 
forth  this  indweUing  energy  {and  in  this  respect  it  is  aUied  to  the, 
parable  of  the  leaven),  quite  as  strongly  as  it  does  the  inability  of  him 
who  eoweth  the  seed  of  the  divine  word  to  effect  its  growth,  that 
growth  proceeding  wholly  from  itself  as  the  general  law  of  all  devel- 
oprnent  implies.  (Mark  iv.  26,  27,  contains  a  representation  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  seed  without  the  co-operation  of  the  sower; 
KaesiiSeiv,  b/ei.Qeo9<u,  sleeping  and  waking,  is  merely  a  description  of 
what  happens  in  ordinary  life,  which  excludes  any  further  attention 
to  the  seed  that  has  been  sown.  Independently  of  the  efforts  of  man 
the  earth  itself  {a^ro^drri]  brings  forth  fruit.  What  properly  he- 
longs  to  the  seed  is  here  attributed  to  the  earth,  as  determining  its 

•  The  flrat  variety  marks  a  heart  umafluenceii  by  divine  trutli ;  tUe  second,  a  auper- 
fidal  not  a  raa!  cODVeraion;  so  the  third,  iC  tl:©  HafruUfutoeaa  ia  to  be  taken  as  abso- 
lute.—[K. 
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growth ;  otherwise,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Bimilitude,  The  expression  avroiMro^,  self-moved,  spontaneous, 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  at  Acts  xii,  10.  The  growth 
by  progressive  stages,  is  described  by  the  words  xot^roq  [the  first 
springing  of  the  com  which  is  grass-like],  or^vf  [the  sprout- 
ing of  the  ears],  mro?  [the  ripened  grain].  In  verse  29th,  TrapaiJiJi, 
Bcil.  invTov,  produces  itself,  is  used  after  the  analogy  of  the  Latin 
86  dare,  traders,  as  Virffil,  Georg.  i.  287,  muUa  adeo  gelida 
melius  se  node  dederuni.  Compare  also  the  Hebrew  oVti,  the  Chal- 
dee,  tjVt|,  Ezra  yil  19  [see  Buxt.  Lox.  Talra.  p.  2422].  Apinavov 
sickle,  stands  for  the  labourers  bearing  the  sickle  ;  the  flepKTral,  see 
Matth.  xiii.  39.)  There  is  only  one  difficulty  in  tbis  parabolical  dis- 
course, as  given  by  Mark,  the  circumstance  namely,  that  the  sower, 
who  after  scattering  the  seed  goes  away,  is  none  other  than  the  Son 
of  man,  as  our  Lord's  explanations  afterwards  shew  (Matth.  xiii.  37), 
and  as  is  indeed  indicated  by  the  very  fact,  that  the  Lord,  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  sends  the  reapers  into  the  field,  an  act  which,  ac- 
cording to  Matth.  xiii.  39,  must  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  judg- 
ment {apiat^).  Biit  in  what  sense  it  can  be  said  of  the  Lord  that  he 
lets  the  field  grow  without  caring  for  its  advancement,  one  does  not 
well  see,  inasmuch  as  grace  is  required  equally  at  the  commence- 
ment and  throughout  the  course  of  the  divine  fife.  Every  thing 
would  appear  to  hai-monize  better  if  we  could  understand  by  the  man 
who  sows,  any  and  every  teaoher  who  may  be  labouring  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  and  who  certainly  after  implanting  the  word  in  the  heart, 
must  leave  it  to  its  own  further  development.  Perhaps,  however, 
such  difficulties  shew  that  the  similitudes  ought  not  to  be  pushed 
thus  far,'  The  very  nature  of  a  similitude  implies  that  on  some  point 
or  other,  the  thing  compared  must  differ  from  that  to  which  it  is 
likened,  else  the  two  would  be  identical.  But  in  this  case  we  are 
precluded  from  this  recourse,  by  observing  that  this  abandonment  of 
care  for  the  seed  sown  is  the  specific  point  of  the  comparison.  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  whole  is  to  have  the  appearance  of  inanity,  mean- 
ing and  forco  must  be  given  to  this  point.  Perhaps  then,  according 
to  Matth,  ix.  15,  the  meaning  of  the  entire  parabolical  discourse 
may  be  taken  in  this  way  :  although  spiritual  life  in  its  development 
in  man,  is  never  absolutely  without  the  grace  and  presence  of  the 
Lord,  yet  may  it  be  said  that  there  are  two  special  periods  when 
that  gra<;e  is  pre-eminently  active.  The  first  is  the  commencement 
of  the  hfe  (the  sowing),  the  second  is  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  (the 
harvest).  Between  these  points  hes  a  period,  during  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  comparatively  the  soul  is  without  the  Lord,  the  divine 
life  implanted  in  man  developing  itself  according  to  its  own  inherent 
power,  and  to  this  season  perhaps,  a  season  of  internal  struggle  and 
conflict,  the  Lord  here  refers.     Thus  understood,  the  comparison 
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gains  for  itself,  at  least,  a  specific  meaning,  and  its  connexion  la 
made  clear  with  what  had  gone  before.  Nor  does  this  explanation 
exclude  a  reference  to  individual  human  teachers,  only  this  does  not 
appear  as  the  thing  primarily  intended. 

It  is  in  another  sense,  however,  that  the  words  :  8f  yap  dv  Ixn  «■ 
T.  X.,  for  whoever  hath,  etc.,  are  interwoven  into  the  discourse  by 
Matth.  in  the  verses  of  -which  we  are  now  to  give  the  explanation. 
■  According  to  ver.  10,  seq.  the  disciples  came  to  JeSus  and  asked  him 
generally  what  was  his  purpose  in  thus  speaking  in  parables  {Siart  &v 
TTopaQoXai^  XaXeig  avTolg]).  The  Lord  replies,  that  he  employed 
them  on  account  of  the  differences  in  the  character  of  his  hearers, 
some  of  whom  he  wished  to  understand  him,  others  not.  In  speak- 
ing by  parables,  this  twofold  object  would  be  gained,  for  everythmg 
that  it  was  needful  for  him  to  state  would  thus  be  declared,  but  in 
a  form  so  veifed  that  only  those  understood  it  who  were  designed 
to  understand  it.  Among  these  the  disciples  are  mentioned  first  of 
all,  and  in  this  connexion  is  it  said  "  for  whosoever  hath,"  etc.,  (ver. 
12.)  The  idea  thus  appears  under  a  different  form  ft'Om  that  in 
■which  we  find  it  in  Luke  and  Mark.  The  apostles  are  represented 
as  they  who  have,  on  whom,  for  this  reason,  there  flows  in  the 
abundance  {neplaasviia),  but  the  rest  as  they  who  have  not,  who  lose 
for  this  reason  what  they  already  have,  to  whom  the  appearance  of 
the  light  itself  tends  to  bring  destraction.  Before  considering, 
however,  this  idea,  which  is  further  developed  in  the  following 
verses,  we  must  attend  to  the  expression :  iivoTijpia  r^g  liaaiXdag 
Tuv  ahpavSiv  (to5  Qeov) ,  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  {of  God). 
It  marks  the  general  object  of  the  parables,  and  in  those  very 
parables  which  follow  throughout  this  chapter,  reference  to  it  ia 
express  and  constant.  The  word  jivarripiov  then,  ftom  fiVRa  ia 
initiate,  is  in  the  New  Testament  used  to  denote  the  divine 
counsels,  decrees,  doctrines,  which,  as  such,  could  never  have  be- 
come known  to  men  as  such,  to  men  if  left  to  themselves.  (So  the 
Eeb.  t-)  in  the  Old  Testament.)  Nowhere,  however,  are  these  de- 
crees, etc.,  represented  as  absolutely  and  eternally  hid,  and  incapa- 
ble of  being  known ;  but  God,  who  at  the  prompting  of  his  own 
love  reveals  himself  and  all  that  is  in  him,  is  constantly  (by  his  dno~ 
KaXv^ii;)  revealing  his  mysteries  ;  yet  not  in  such  a  way  that  they 
cease  to  be  mysteries  (jwoTrt^ia)  ;  they  retain  for  ever  their  divine 
chai-acter,  which  exalted  them  above  aU  the  powers  of  discovery  be- 
loi^ng  to  man  himself;  instead  of  hidden,  they  have  become  un- 
veiled iLva-rrigia.  (1  Oor.  ii.  7  ;  Eom.  xvi.  25.).  According  to  this 
view,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  denote  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  divine  counsels,  ordinances,  and  doctrines,  which  have  been 
revealed  through  Christ,  and  through  the  new  economy  which  he 
founded.     They  stand  in  contrast,  as  it  were,  with  the  mysteries  of 
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the  law  (jtvarij^ia  tov  vdfwv'j,  wliiclij  after  the  fuMlmeiit  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy,  had  to  make  way  for  a  new  system  of  mysteries. 
This  whole  coHeetioa  of  mysteries,  however,  wae  made  known  only 
to  some  {ifuv  d&SoToi  yvGyvai),  from  others  it  was  hid  (according  to 
Mark  roif  £|(jj  to  those  without,  as  opposed  to  the  apostles  roZf  Etrw, 
those  witMn.  Compare  Paul's  mode  of  expression  on  this  subject 
at  1  Cor.  v.  12,  13  ;  Col.  iv.  5  ;  1  These,  iv.  12.)  In  the  deSm-ai,  U 
is  given,  there  is  an  unmistakeable  reference  to  the  decree  of  God. 
It  impUes  first,  the  positive  exercise  of  divine  grace,  in  communicat- 
ing the  blessing,  and,  negatively,  the  inabihty  of  man's  will  to  attain 
of  itself  the  thing  bestowed.  Ho  uses  the  expre^ion  in  the  same 
sense  as  at  Matthew  xix.  11  ;  xx.  23,  and  especially  at  John  iii.  27  ; 
vi.  65  ;  xix.  11,  with  the  addition  of  avuBev,  ik  rov  oi>Qavov.  But 
this  idea,  that  the  passage  asserts  the  giving  and  the  withholding  a 
knowledge  of  the.  secrets  of  the  divine  kingdom,  forms  precisely  the 
great  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  this  and  the  following  verses  (ver. 
13-15),  where  at  greater  length  it  is  explained,  and  founded  on  Old 
Testament  prophecy. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  Matthew  xiii,  13,  the  idea  cer- 
tainly seems  put  in  such  a  form  as  to  intimate  that  Christ's  speaking 
in  parables  was  simply  a  oonseqwenoe  resulting  from  the  blind- 
ness and  inaensibUity  of  a  portion  of  his  hearers.  For  the  expression 
employed  is,  I  speak  in  parables  because  seeing,  etc.  (ev  napa[ioXalg 
AaAffi  Bt(  pisTToi'Tsg  ob  0?iA7rovm  k.  t.  X.),  while  Mark  and  Luke  in  the 
corresponding  passage  give,  in.  order  that  seeing  they  may  not  see 
(Iva  /JAenovTef  fiij  pXSm^KJi),  words  which  obviously  mean  that  their 
failing  to  understand  hirfl  was  the  o^'ect  designed  by  our  Lord  in 
using  the  language  of  the  parables.  But  that  iu  Matthew's  account 
of  our  Lord's  discourse  he  meant  to  convey  no  meaning  different 
from  that  of  the  other  evangelists,  is  shewn  first  by  the  CLUotation 
ftom  the  Old  Testament,  which  of  itself  expresses  as  strongly  the 
same  idea,  and  in  the  next  place,  if  we  take  the  on  in  ver.  13,  to 
denote  the  cause  which  led  to  his  speaking  in  parables,  it  implies 
something  self-contradictory.  "  For  this  reason  do  I  speak  to  them 
in  parables,  because  they  do  not  understaudj"  is  a  mode  of  thought 
which  aduiits  of  no  justification.*  For  if  they  wholly  failed  to 
comprehend  him,  we  do  not  see  why  the  Lord  did  not  speak  at 
once  in  simple  unfigurative  terms,  in  which  there  would,  at  least, 
have  been  a  better  chance  of  his  beir^  understood  than  in  speaking 
before  men  of  duU  apprehension  in  language  obscure  and  veiled. 
And  according  to  this  view,  the  possibihty  of  his  being  understood 

*  The  worda  could,  only  be  bo  interprated  if  the  parables  were  to  be  congidered  as 
■  meanH  for  /acililaUng  the  tmderatanding  of  the  subject  referred  to.  But  against  (his  view 
the  paasage  Utivoi;  ii  oi  JE^oroi  (v.  11),  ia  bo  decisive  that  the  point  admils  of  no  further 
dUcns^DiL 
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jrnist,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  assumed,  as  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  for  him  to  have  refrained  from  speak- 
ing altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is  a  very  simple 
one:— "I  speak  in  parables  in  order  thai  thoymay  not  under- 
stand," and  this  view  has  been  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  simply  on 
account  of  the  dogmatic  difficulties  it  involves— difBeiilties  which 
do  not  concern  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  According  ia  the 
connexion,  therefore,  the  words  in  Matth.  xiii.  13  should  be  translated 
only  in  this  way,  "  I  speak  to  them  in  parables, /or  seeing,  they  see 
not,"  so  that  the  result  is  represented  as  an  effect  contemplated  and 
designed.  This  is  plainly  shevm  also  immediately  afterwards  at  ver. 
15,  by  the  expression  fi^Trore  Mwot,  lest  perchance  they  may  see,  in 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (comp.  Mark  iv.  12.)  Attempts  have  been 
made,  it  is  true,  to  put  such  a  meaning  on  the  jiiinoTe  here,  and  the 
tva  in  Luke  and  Mark,  as  to  take  away  from  both  particles  the  idea 
of  design.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  /k^ots  (as  was  already 
remarked  in  regard  to  tva  on  Matth.  i.  22),  sometimes,  in  the  New 
Testament,  wants  the  sense  of  intention,  or  design.  Especially 
convincing  in  support  of  this  view  of  ^JTrrore,  is  the  parage  ,2  Tim.  ii. 
25,  ft^ore  Sa  ahToXi;  6  fefl?  fisrdvoiav,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
translate,  "in  order  that  Uod  may  not  grant  them  repentance," 
but  rather  "  whether  God  (d  -nore)  will  not  bestow  on  them  repen- 
tance." According  to  this  the  passage  before  us  (ver.  15)  might  be 
rendered— whether  they  might  not  see,  whether  they  might  not  hear. 
The  reference  however  to  the  prophecy  (Isa.  vi.  9, 10),  which  is  also 
introduced  in  the  same  sense  at  John  xii.  39,  seq.;  Acts  sxviii.  26, 
seq.,  admits  no  mterpretation  of  the  passage  except  the  teleologicaL 
Matthew  and  also  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  follow  with 
unimportant  variations  the  readmg  of  the  LXS.  while  John,  on 
the  contrary,  has  given  a  translation  of  his  own  which  espreesea 
however  the  idea  with  the  utmost  distmctness.  He  writes  ovic 
^dvvavTO  mcrevEiv,  they  pould  not  believe,  and  Iva  /i^  tdbxji,  that  they 
may  not  see,  so  that  ouly  the  utmost  violence  of  interpretation  will 
allow  the  passage  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  the  design  was 
they  should  not  understand.  The  connexion  of  the  words  also  m 
the  Old  Testament  clearly  shews  the  same  meaning.  (Compare 
Gesenius  in  his  Commentary  on  the  passage  laa.  vi.  9,  10.)  It  is 
represented  as  the  penalty,  as  the  curse  of  sin,  that  it  prevents 
man's  understanding  the  revelation  of  divine  truth.  (The  &X&iTei.v 
and  aKOveiv,  seeing  and  hearing,  as  contrasted  with  the  ov  awmvai, 
ohK  16e~iv,  not  mtder standing,  not  seeing,  denote  the  opportunity 
given  of  understanding  the  divme  will  as  bemg  unfolded  in_  then: 
immediate  presence,  whUe  they  did  not  possess  the  susceptibility 
necessary  for  embracing  it.  This  want  of  susceptibility— the  ina- 
bility to  beheve— is  denoted  by  k^KaxOvOT]  =  iiai^n,  "  to  become  fat" 
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in  the  sense  of  "to  become  unfeeling  or  insensihh."  It  stands  as 
parallel  to  the  issq  and  stfn  which  in  the  Greek  are  rendered  /Japi^wf 
(koiietr,  m/ifiveiv.  Kai^ivew  is  a  harharous  form  for  Karajtveiv^ 
icXekiv  Tovg  d^BaXjwvg.  The  verb  hri(jrpSipsi,v  ^  aso,  to  abandon  a 
path  which  had  been,  already  entered  on,  denotes  here,  as  frequently 
elsewhere  the  turning  of  the  soul  from  darkness  to  light.  In  the 
last  clause,  icai  idaufuu  ahrovq,  a  various  reading,  IdGOfiai,  is  found, 
■which  certainly  has  heen  transferred  from  the  LXX.  in  order  to 
soften  the  passage  by  giving  to  the  words  the  sense  of  "  but  I  will 
heal  them,"  This  intei-pretation  however  does  not  agree  with  the 
connexion  of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  rb'i^  atii,  holds  a  position  entire- 
ly parallel.  In  Mark  accordingly,  the  whole  force  of  the  idea  is 
preserved,  though  the  figure  of  "  healing"  (iaffo^t),  ie  explained 
by  the  words  "that  their  sins  may  not  be  forgiven  them,"  a  render- 
ing transferred  also  to  the  Chaldee  version.)  In  its  original  connes- 
ion,  the  passage  Tsa.  vi,  9,  10,  refers  primarily  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Isaiah.  Matthew  sees  in  it  a  reference  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  not  judging  capriciously,  hut  taking  a  profound  view  of  its 
real  import.  For  the  phenomena  of  the  prophetic  times  did  not 
differ  from  those  of  the  age  of  our  Saviour  ;  regarded  in  their  es- 
sential relatione,  they  were  identical.  Divine  truth,  as  disclosed  in 
the  discourse  of  Isaiah,  was  met  by  the  insensibility  of  the  people 
whom  he  summoned  to  spiritual  effort,  and  the  curse  of  their  sin 
was  that  they  did  not  even  recognise  the  evidences  of  divinity.  In 
the  time  of  Jesus  the  same  nation  went  through  the  same  experience, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  in  Jesus  there  was  exhibited  to  the 
people  the  purest  manifestation  of  Divinity,  of  which  Isaiah  pre- 
sented but  a  faint  reflection.  Inasmuch  then,  as  even  this  splendour 
of  divine  light  was  unrecognised  by  them,  the  curse  of  sin  was  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  magnitude,  and  the  prophet's  words  met  here  their 
entire  fulfilment.  [The  great  body  of  the  people  were  carnally- 
minded.  Hence  Jesus  was  compelled  to  select  his  disciples,  and 
hence  also  to  reveal  truth  in  the  enigmatical  form  of  parables,  in- 
telligible to  the  spiritually-minded  disciples,  but  destined  to  remain 
inexplicable  to  the  carnal  populace — to  all,  in  fact,  who  are  carnaUy- 
minded,] 

Ver.  16,  17, — In  contrast  with  the  curse,  which  strikes  these 
hardened  hearts,  follows  the  blessing  which  is  imparted  to  the  be- 
lieving and  receptive  sphits  of  the  disciples.  The  o00aAjuof,  aira, 
eyes,  ears,  are  mentioned  as  the  organs  of  reception  in  general, 
which  have  their  analogies  in  the  inner  man.  At  Luke  x.  23,  these 
words  occur  in  an  entirely  different  connexion,  to  which  we  shall 
attend  hereafter.  He  adds,  that  Jesus  addressed  these  words  to  the 
disciples  when  by  themselves  {kut'  IStav  ^^=  tcarraiiova^,  Mark  iv,  10, 
34),  a  fact  which  might  have  been  inferred  even  from  their  contents. 
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The  comparison  of  bis  disciples  to  the  Trpo^^riw,  proj)hets,  and  the 
dUam,  righteous  mm,  of  the  Old  Testament  (Lute,  instead  of  the 
SiKaioi,  has  the  word  &aaiXdc:,  kings,  an  expreesion,  however,  which 
must  in  this  case  be  held  as  applying  to  righteous  Mugs),  wonld 
have  been  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.  I'inally  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  17,  is  simply  an  exposition  of  the  frequently  occuiv 
ring  ttMOv  'luyva,  -rrAetov  2oAoftwi/of  w<ie,  a  greater  than  Jonah,  than 
Solomon  is  here  (Matth.  xii.  41,  42).  All  the  longing  deshes  of  the 
pious  throughout  the  Old  Testament  centred  in  the  Messiah.  To 
behold  him  was  tho  loftiest  object  of  Old  Testament  hope.  This 
blessing  was  granted  to  the  disciples,  and  all  their  happiness,  all 
their  glory,  consisted  in  this,  that  they  were  illumined  by  the  radi- 
ance of  the  Sun  of  righteoi^ness.  The  special  grace  thus  vouch- 
safed is  brought  to  their  remembrance  by  Christ,  not  to  exalt 
them  above  the  Old  Testament  saints,  but  to  lay  them  low  before 
the  Loi-d. 

■\^er.  24-30.— From  th^  same  figure  of  seed-sowing,  arises  a 
second  similitude,  which  however  contemplates  a  different  aspect  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Of  this  parabolic  statement  also,  an  authen- 
tic explanation  is  given  by  the  Lord,  ver.  36-41,  which  again  we 
sh^  take  up  immediately.  (The  i>fm.69n  ^  &aail£la  twv  oi>pav&v 
^vSptS™,  the  hingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  to  a  man,  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  expression— one  point  of  the  similitude  is  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  and  on  it  the  comparison  is  concentrated.  Here  it 
is  the  man  who  scatters  the  seed,  and  so  at  ver.  33,  it  is,  the  fy;*)), 
leaven,  at  ver.  44,  the  e^imvpSg,  treasure,  at  ver.  47,  the  aayijvy,  net, 
at  ver.  45  the  avepa-rrog  ly-nopog,  merchant.  The  word  -RopaTiBsvai  = 
Bsip,  is  here  selected  with  reference  to  the  enigmatical  character  of 
parabohcal  language— he  laid  the  parable  before  them,  for  solu- 
tion. In  the  o'lretpeiv  iv  rrii  dyp^,  we  must  beware  of  supposing  that 
there  is  any  confounding  of  dg  and  iv,  he  sowed  tipon  his  iield  as 
the  place  of  his  labour.  The  night-time  is  described  (iv  r&  KoBei- 
deiv  Tovg  dv0p6mvg),  as  at  Job  xxxiii.  15.  Ver.  25.—^i^dvia,  in  the 
Talmud  rs-n.  Comp.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Talm.  fol.  680,  Suid.  ^  h/r^ 
alra  atpa,  I  e.,  lohum  [Virg.  Eel.  v.  37,  infelix  loUum]  cockle,  dar- 
nel. The  weed  shewed  itself  first  at  the  springing  time  [jSkaordvEiv}, 
and  latterly  when  the  fruit  was  forming  [Kopnov  mieZv],  and  it  could 
not  therefore  be  then  stifled  by  the  grain.  Ver.  28.— 'ATreAfldvref 
avXU^afisv,  go  and  gather  u/p,  represented  as  spoken,  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew,  riV",  in  the  bouse  of  the  okoiie<T7r6Tj)c,  but  neither 
here  nor  in  any  other  passage  where  ?iVn  is  used  are  we  to  regurd  it 
as  an  emptv  pleonasm.  Ver.  ^O.—Qepio^q  =  6  Bepi^t^,  occurs  onlr 
hero :  Sst^M  is  also  an  ^M  Asy^/isvov  =  n^..«.  Exodus  xii.  22.  An 
Old  Testament  comparison  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  par- 
able of  tho  burning  up  of  the  tates.     Oomp.  2  Sam.  xxiH.  7,  where 
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the  same  reference  had  akcady  heen  made  to  the  final  judgment. 
The  &no6^K'>}  correspoads  to  the  Hebrew,  is-iit,  "granary,  store- 
house." 

Ver.  36-43.— The  explanation  of  the  parable  was  in  this  instance 
also  communicated  to  the  disciples  when  alone,  after  the  people 
had  heen  diamisaed  (ver.  36).  In  brief  clauses  our  Lord  expounds 
the  several  portions  of  the  comparison,  the  last  point,  however,  the 
final  separation  of  the  good  fix)m  the  bad,  on  which  the  whole  turns, 
being  given  with  more  minuteness.  But  for  this  express  exposition 
by  Christ  another  interpretation  would  unquestionably  at  first  sight 
have  suggested  itself.  Jesus  explains  the  field  as  being  the  worU 
(KSaiiog),  the  good  seed  as  the  children  of  the  kingdom  (yloi  r^g 
li(waela^),.ihe  tares  (ftfaMo)  as  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  {vloi 
Tov  nov^pov),  and  consequently  the  whole  human  race,  good  and  bad 
together,  are  viewed  as  the  corn  that  is  growing  up  in  the  world,  a 
word  which  here  seems  like  orbis  terrarum,  to  denote  the  universal 
earth.  The  generality  of  this  reference  does  not  appear  at  first 
sight  to  agree  with  the  connexion  smue  the  subject  of  discourse  is 
iiotthe  whole  world  (ver  24),  but  the  bngdom  of  heaven.  That 
in  the  world  at  liige  evil  intermingles  itself  with  good,  is  obvious 
at  a  glance,  but  it  m  strange  that  m  the  kingdom  of  God  itself, 
even  to  its  close,  the  same  intermixture  should  be  seen,  for  the  ex- 
press design  of  that  kmgdom  is  to  repiesent  the  good.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  then,  this  simihtude  must  be  understood  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which,  however,  is  here  in  to  far  termed  the  world,  as  viewed 
ideally,  it  is  destmed  to  pervade  the  whole  world,  or  conversely,  the 
world  is  ideally  lepieeented  as  destined  of  God  to  become  his  king- 
dom.* The  derangement  of  this  ongmal  purpose  by  the  influence 
of  the  kingdom  of  daiknese,  the  Sivioiu-  here  explains,  and  defines 
the  relative  connevion  dI  good  ind  evil  m  the  church  of  God  on 
earth,  as  weU  undei  the  Old  as  the  New  Testament,  down  to  the 
final  judgment.  The  Son  of  man,  consequently  appears  here  again, 
in  his  ideal  dignity  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  13),  as  the  adversary  of  the 
devil,  as  from  the  beginning  onward  he  has  been  working  out  the 
victory  of  good  among  the  human  race.  This,  moreover,  is  another 
of  the  passages  in  which  Christ  refers  in  his  teaching  literally  and 
directly  to  the  devil.  The  disciples  had  requested  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  a  similitude  that  was  dark  to  them.  In  no  point  of 
view  was  there  an  occasion  for  concession  to  popular  prejudice  (even 
if  the  idea  of  such  aijcommodation  wore  not  esseritiaHy  inconsistent 

*  The  (as  yet  vacant)  soO  on  which  the  seed  is  sown  ia  the  isorld.  The  fidd,  which 
consista  of  tares  and  grain  in  inaeparable  mixtare,  is  the  ckurck.  The  kingdom  of  God 
eiiata  not  in  vimble  separation  thiin  the  world,  but  aa  mingled  with  the  world— as  a  churdi. 
Hence  again  the  ohnrch  is  not  identical  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  a  blendmg  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  world. — [E. 
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■^th  the  holy  character  of  Jesus),  and  etill  less  for  recourse  to 
proverbs  or  any  thing  else  of  the  kind.  While,  however,  the  par- 
ahle  as  a  whole  is  clear,  yet  on  particular  points  we  are  met  hy 
important  difficulties.  Thus  the  contr^t  of  the  child  of  the  king- 
dom {vlog  T7^f  ^aoiXeia^),  and  of  the  wicked  one  (rw  nm^pov),  seems 
to  point  to  an  ahsolute  severance  of  individuals,  which  might  again 
seem  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  But  the  prohibition 
forbidding  the  rooting  out  of  evil  (ven  28)  at  once  sufficiently  shews 
that  neither  the  children  of  the  kingdom  are  conceived  of  as  en- 
tirely dissevered  from  evU,  nor  the  children  of  the  wicked  one 
as  wholly  dissociated  from  good.  The  one  class  appear  only  as 
in  a  certain  respect  the  concentration  of  good  (not  however  that 
any  irresistible  grace  preserves  them  from  felling  back),  the  other 
as  the  concentration  of  evil  (not  however  that  any  decree  of  repro- 
bation forces  them  into  wickedness,  and  holds  them  hack  from  the 
possibility  of  repentance),  drawn  by  birth,  circumstances,  educa- 
tion, now  more  towards  the  one  element,  now  more  towards  the 
other.  For  though  all  men  are  involved  in  sin,  yet  are  they  not  all 
in  an  equal  degree  under  its  power ;  sincerity,  uprightness,  and  sus- 
ceptihUity  for  everything  good,  being  beyond  all  mistake  manifest 
in  some,  while  others  display  malice,  obstinacy,  hardness  of  heart. 
It  is  strange  however,  that  this  prohibition  to  separate  these  ele- 
ments before  their  becoming  ripe  should  be  the  thing  omitted  in  the 
Lord's  explanation,  whether  it  be  that  Matthew  has  abridged  his 
exposition,  or  whether  it  be  that  the  Saviour  wished  merely  to  set 
prominently  forth  the  great  final  separation,  thus  sufficiently  indi- 
catmg  that  until  that  separation  take  effect,  no  arbitrary,  and  there- 
fore merely  pernicious  attempt  to  dissever  them  ought  to  be  made.® 
It  is  indeed  self-evident  that  this  does  not  prohibit  the  severance  of 
sinful  from  virtuous  elements  ;  it  means  only  that  ao  person  should 
be  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the  good  as  incorrigible,  [nor 
should  the  church  attempt  judicially  to  bum  and  destroy  the  sup- 
posed children  of  evil.  "What  is  forbidden  to  the  angels  will  hai^lly  be 
successfully  accomphshed  hymen] :  there  is  always  the  possibihty  that 
the  beneficent  mfluence  of  good  may  awaken  in  him  the  slumbering 
elements  of  improvement.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  admits  of 
uodoubt,.  that  according  to  the  meaning  of  this  parable,  all  violent 
interference  with  the  course  or  life  led  by  the  sinful  members  of  the 
church  (not  merely  death,  but  ako  final  excommunication),  as  well 
*  The  view  of  this  parable  recently  put  forth  ty  Steiger  (Ev.  E.  Z.  Feb.  1833,  p.  113, 
eeq,)  to  tlie  effect  that  it  is  airaply  prophetico-hiBlorioal,  i.  e.,  that  it  contains  no  admoni- 
tions intended  to  guide  the  conduct  of  believers,  but  merely  inetructs  ns  in  the  truHi 
ibat  the  church  shall  never  on  earth  be  pure,  is  obviously  untenable,  for  in  that  case  the 
account  of  the  servant's  aeal  in  wiahme  to  root  out  the  weeds,  and  the  Lord's  prohibi- 
tion, would  be  mere  decorations  incidentally  introdiioed  to  adorn  the  similitude— a  suppo 
aition  which  clearly  is  moat  arbitrary,  and  destruof  ive  to  the  charaoter  of  the  paiable. 
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as  every  arbitrary  effort  to  realize  absolute  purity  of  communion  oq 
earth  (Donatism),  is  forbidden,  because  the  former  leads  to  hareh- 
nesa  and  injustice,  the  latter  inevitably  to  pride  and  bliadness.  JFor 
as  within  man,  even  the  best,  there  exists  a  mixture  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  without  him,  the  effect  can  only  be  most  pernicious, 
if,  overlooking  the  sin  that  is  in  his  soul,  he  holds  himself  forth  to 
others  as  s,pure  member.  The  view  here  inculcated  leads  simply  to 
humility,  mildness,  and  yet  to  constant  watchfulness,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  one's  sel£  and  others.  ]?or  no  admonition,  or  appropriate 
church  discipline  or  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  lives  of  sin 
fnl  members  of  the  church,  not/orcibh  in  their  nature  are  excluded. 
What  man  however  is  unable  to  separate,  that  the  all-knowing  God 
dissevers  finally  in  the  awr^keia  tov  aliivog  tovtov,  endo/this  world. 
The  meaning  of  this  expression  cannot  here  be  very  accurately  de- 
termined ;  generally  and  comprehensively  it  denotes  simply  the  con- 
clusion of  the  course  of  this  world's  afEairs,  as  the  period  in  which 
good  and  evil  are  blended.  That  this  severance  is  advancing  of 
itself  step  by  step,  that  it  has  been  going  on  throughout  the  course 
of  the  world's  history,  that  it  was  decisively  manifested  in  the 
founding  of  a  visible  kingdom  of  Uod,  and  will  be  finally  consum- 
mated in  the  universal  judgment — are  truths  not  touched  on  in  the 
passage  here  before  us.  There  is  merely  presented  to  us  the  great, 
principle  of  divuie  judgment  as  unfolded  in  the  Bible,  that  one  day 
the  holy  and  the  unholy  shall  be  mutually  and  wholly  separated, 
but  up  to  that  period  they  shall  remain  ripening  together,  each  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature.  (Oomp.  in  regard  to  <wvTiXe[a  t.  o,  what 
is  said  at  Matth.  xii.  31  ;  and  xxiv.  1}.  On  account  of  the  judg- 
ment as  here  given,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  contemplated  as  the 
only  true  and  proper  existence,  from  which  it  is  merely  required  that 
foreign  admixturea  be  expelled,  in  order  to  manifest  its  real  nature 
(The  sending  of  the  ajyeXoi,  and  the  entire  imagery  under  which 
the  punishment  is  set  forth,  will  be  explained  more  fully  at  Matth. 
xxiv.  31;  xxVi  30,  31.  The  aicavdaXa,  stvmbUng-hlocks,  causes  of 
stumbling,  he  it  also  observed,  and  the  irotovvreg  tjjv  dvoitlav,  they 
who  practice  iniquity,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  synonymous — the  for- 
mer is  the  more  forcible  expression.  Kdiuvo^  Tn;pdf  :^^  mjp  cd^vtov. 
As  to  Klavdiihg  Rai  /3piiy^of  d66vT(ov,  see  on  Matth.  viii.  12.)  After 
the  expulsion  of  evil  as  the  element  of  darkness,  good  reveals  itself 
in  its  pure  nature  as  light.  (T6te  ol  dinaioi  h}id[f^oviji,  as  children 
of  light— children  of  God  the  TraT^pTfiv  ^lirtw  [James  i.  17].  The 
words  are  chosen  with  reference  to  Dan,  xii.  3.  Comp.  Wisdom  iii. 
7,4;  Ezra  vii..55.) 

The  third  parable,  of  the  mustard  seed,  is  at  once  eeen'to  be  far 
less  fuUy  carried  out  than  the  two  which  precede  it.  It  approaches 
the  character  of  a  mere  comparison,  for  it  is  simply  the  nature  of 
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the  mustard  seed  itaelf,  and  of  the  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which  is 
jmployed  to  illustrate  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  Luko  this  parable, 
and  the  following  one  of  the  leaven,  also  occur,  but  in  another  con- 
nexion, which  we  shall  afterwards  consider  more  at  length,  (In 
the  parable  the  lUKpSrspov,  and  the  nei^ovj  with  the  genitive  follow- 
ing them,  have  certauily  the  force  of  the  superlative,  only  too  much 
stress  in  this  respect  must  not  he  laid  on  them.  Adxavov,  —  p'n;, 
vegetables,  cohbage-Uke  plants  generally.  The  TTereiva  tov  (/hpavov, 
birds  of  heav&n,  appear  here  in  a  connexion  wholly  different  from 
that  at  Matth.  xiii.  4,  as  representing  all  those  who  seek  protection 
and  refuge  m  the  kingdom  of  GJod,  according  to  Ezek.  xvii.  23, 
which  passage  seems  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  compa- 
rison. As  in  various  classes  of  objects  various  characteristics  are 
expressed,  so  in  the  parabolic  language  of  Scripture,  they  may  ex- 
press a  variety  of  conceptions.)  The  idea  set  forth  in  this  parable 
is  obviously  this— that  in  the  unfolduig  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  its 
commencement  and  consummation  stand  in  reversed  relation  to 
each  other.  Starting  from  invisible  beginnings,  it  spreads  itself 
abroad  over  an  all-embracing  sphere  of  action.  But  as  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself  may  be  conceived  now  in  its  aggregate  character, 
now  in  special  relations  to  single  nations,  or  individuals,  so  also  with 
the  parables  which  set  forth  and  illustrate  its  separate  features. 
The  rich  thoughts  deposited  in  them  possess  the  same  truth  for  the 
whole  body,  as  for  the  private  members,  because  truth  is  univer- 
sally alike  and  consistent  with  itsel£ 

Ver.  33. — The  fowrih  parable  of  the  leaven  is  closely  allied  to 
the  foregoing,  illustrating  like  it  the  all-pervading  power  of  the 
heavenly  element,  and  the  efficiency  of  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  extent  of  the  mass  on  which  it  may  have  to  act.  The  two  para- 
bles differ  simply  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  that  of  the  mustard 
seed,  the  divine  kingdom  is  exhibited  as  manifesting  its  powers  <mt- 
wardly;  in  that  of  the  leaven  as  unseen,  as  working  in  secret.  The 
leaven  shows  it  at  the  same  time  acting  on  another  element  which 
it  strives  to  draw,  and  transmute  into  its  own  nature,  while  the 
mustard  seed  illustrates  the  single  point  of  its  growth.  (Zv^)?,  Uavefn, 
is  used,  Matth.  xvi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  GaL  v.  9,  in  a  bad  sense,  with 
reference  to  the  passover  feast,  Ex,  xiii  3.  Its  pervasive,  seasoning 
power,  forms  here  the  single  point  of  comparison  with  that  divine, 
element  which  wisdom,  the  heavenly  mother,  deposited  in  humanity, 
to  leaven  and  hallow  it.  The  word  i-yupvTTTeiv^  hide,  indicates  its 
secret  invisibly-acting  influence.  'AXevpov,  stands  for  the  substance 
of  the  rpvpafia,  the  meal,  of  which  the  dough  was  to  be  formed.  The 
measure  odrov,  according  to  Josephus  [Antiq.  ix.  2],  contains  pMiov 
Koi  ^lum)  'IraXtKov.^  The  mention  of  the  particular  measure  indivi- 
*  Nearly  IJ  peak  BngHsli — [K. 
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dualizes  the  comparison  as  the  nature  of  a  parable  recLuires,  It 
were  wrong  expressly  to  apply  the  particular  number  to  spiritual 
subjects,  yet  are  we  not  perhaps  altogether  to  deny  some  reference 
here  to  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  as  the  three  powers  of  human  nature 
to  be  sanctified  by  divine  influence), 

Ver.  44-50. — The  last  three  parables,  which  however  are  given 
more  as  hints  than  in  fall  detail,  exhibit  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  bring  out  the  relation  which  men 
sustain  to  it,  whUe  the  preceding  ones  had  considered  partly  its 
nature  in  itself,  and  partly  its  relation  to  men.  This  peculiarity 
makes  it  not  improbable  that,  as  indicated  in  ver.  36,  these  latter 
parables  were  spoken  confidentially  to  his  immediate  disciples,  with 
whose  relatione  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  singularly  harmonize, 
as  indeed  with  those  of  all  who  are  connected  with  it  like  them  as 
preachers  of  the  .  Gospel.  The  iirst  two  parables  respecting  the 
treasure  in  the  fields,  and  the  pearls,  stand  related  to  each  other 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  leaven  and  the  mustard  seed.  They 
represent  the  absolute  value  of  divine  things  as  compared  with  the 
relative  value  of  every  prized  earthly  treasure,  and  enjoin  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former.  The  abandonment,  for 
the  sake  of  heavenly  treasure,  of  a  man's  whole  possessions,  whether 
external  (property,  goods,  possessions),  or  internal  (opinions,  usages, 
general  aims  of  life),  the  apostles  had  begun  to  put  in  practice,  and 
the  Saviour  here  intimates,  that  step  by  step  they  would  be  required 
to  carry  it  out.  But  the  two  parables,  though  thus  allied,  have 
their  points  of  difference.  In  both  the  precious  object  (the  9}}<7avp6g, 
or  the  fiapyaplTi]^'),  appears,  it  is  true,  as  concealed,  hut  they  re- 
present human  effort  in  reference  to  the  concealed  treasure  under 
different  aspects.  In  that  of  the  pmrls  a  noble  active  nature  is  ex- 
hibited, which,  under  the  pressure  of  inward  impulse,  seeks  after 
(?7jTsi),  truth,  and  strives  with  lofty  aim ;  till  at  last  in  divine  ob- 
jects as  revealed  in  Christ  their  centre,  it  discerns  the  substance  of 
all  that  is  desirable,  and  by  complete  self-renunciation  secures  its 
possession.  The  simiUtnde  of  the  treasure  in  the  field,  on  the  other 
hand,  delineates  a  more  receptive  turn  of  mind  in  reference  to  spi- 
ritual things.  They  come  unsought,  unlocked  for,  jei  has  the  sold 
the  will  and  the  power,  at  any  price,  to  acquire  possession  of  them ; 
active  exertion  (the  ^ij^elv)  is  wanting.  The  history  of  ft  Peter  and 
a.  Nathanael  exemplify  these  different  forms  of  development  in 
human  life  (comp.  John  i.)  In  the  parable  of  the  treasure  hid  in 
the  field,  not  only  is  bold,  joyful,  self-sacrificing  zeal  {dno  Tfj<:  x^pS^ 
airov  wayEt),  commended,  but  praise  seems  also  given  to  pruden- 
tial management  in  divine  things,  inasmuch  as  the  man  who  finds 
the  treasure  hides  it  again,  and  then  buys  the  field  from  the  owner 
without  saying  any  thing  of  the  treasure  contained  in  it.     What- 
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ever  miglit  surprise  us  in  this  will  be  considered  and  esplained  when: 
we  come  to  the  more' difficult  passage,  Luke  svi.,  respecting  the 
unjust  steward.  Another  thing  peculiar  to  the  parable  of  the  pearls 
is  the  contrast  between  unity  and  plurality.  It  expresses  in  a  pecu- 
liar way  the  absolute  importance  of  the  one  thing,  and  the  merely 
relative  value  of  everything  else.  Naturally  this  one  thing  can  be 
no  mere  doctrine,  no  dogma;  but  something  essential ;  it  must  be 
the  divine  itself  in  humanity,  as  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Ohriet. 
That  man  should  in  his  own  experience  find  God  in  himself,  and 
himself  in  God — this  is  the  one  pearl  for  whose  acquisition  he  must, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  be  willing  to  part  with  all  things  that  he  may 
win  all  things.  The  oneness  of  the  pearl,  however,  does  not  con- 
tradict the  idea  that  there  are  a  multitude  who  seek  it,  for  precisely 
because  it  is  in  itself  divine,  therefore  may  each  man  seek  and  find 
it.  It  exists  everywhere,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  germ  lies  slumber- 
ing in  aU  hearts,  and  requires  only  to  be  awakened  by  quickening, 
and  life  from  on  high. 

The  last  simiUtude,  of  the  fishing-net,  is  again  closely  allied  to 
the  second,  of  the  tares  in  the  field.  Both  represent  the  interming- 
Kng  of  good  and  bad  in  the  kingdom  of  G-od,  which  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  at  the  end  of  the  day.  For,  what  in  the  parable  of  the 
tar««  is  denoted  by  the  harvest,  is  here  shadowed  forth  by  the  com- 
pleting of  the  draught  of  fishes.  In  verses  49,  50,  the  parahoUc 
discourse  is  so  explained  as  to  correspond,  word  for  word,  with 
verses  41,  42,  and  our  observations  on  the  former  passage  therefore 
apply  equally  to  this.  The  difference  between  the  two  similitudes 
might  perhaps  be  most  properly  stated  tbus.  In  that  of  the  tares, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  conceived  in  its  ideal  character,  as  identical 
with  the  whole  world,  while  in  this  of  the  fishing-net,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  taken  according  to  its  actual  appearance,  as  a  smaller  whole 
defined  and  marked  off  within  the  world,  but  including  within  itself 
the  tendency  to  universal  diffusion.  This  is  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  is  from  the  sea,  which  here  conveys  the  idea  of 
universality,  that  fishes  are  taken  into  the  net  of  God's  kingdom. 
Thus  explained,  the  passage  is  another  evidence  that  the  Saviour 
himself  did  not  in  his  visible  church  on  earth  acknowledge  an  abso- 
lutely pure  communion.  It  belongs  to  the  wondrous  economy  of 
God's  grace,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  man's  temporal  affairs,  evil 
obtrudes  itself  by  the  side  of  good.  As  in  the  ark  a  Hani  appears 
along  with  Shem  and  Japhet— as  in  the  company  of  the  twelve,  a 
Judas — so  has  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  a  Babel 
in  its  bosom.  By  this  arrangement  the  opportunity  of  repentance 
is  extended  to  the  wicked,  and  the  child  of  fight  perfected  in  his 
conflict  with  the  enemy.  Not  till  the  Kplai^  ioxdrtj,  last  Judgme^, 
will  an  entirely  pure  fellowship  of  saints  be  exhibited.     The  para- 
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He  gives  us  further  an  important  hint  as  to  the  ayy^Xoi,  to  -whoin 
the  work  of  making  a  separation  is  entrueted.  For  they  are  ohvi- 
ously  the  same  persons  who  first  cast  out  the  net,  then  draw  it  to 
shore,  and  afterwards  separate  the  fishes.  If  we  compare  then 
Matth.  iv.  19,  where  the  Lord  promises  to  the  apostles  that  he  will 
make  them  fishers  of  men,  it  appears  that  by  the  &yyeXoi,  we 
are  to  understand  no  spiritual  beings  from  the  heavenly  world,  but 
men  whom  God  has  furnished  as  his  messengers  and  servants,  by 
infusing  into  them  heavenly  powers  for  trying  and  proving  the  spi- 
rits of  others.  Thus  had  the  wb,  priest,  already  been  styled  at  MaL 
ii.  7,  n^Kss'n^rri  ^nVb,  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Although 
therefore  the  apostles  iu  one  sense  are  themselves  fishes  Qx^vg) 
caught  in  the  net  of  G-od's  kingdom,  yet  are  they  in  their  renewal 
and  regeneration  transformed  into  partner  in  the  spiritual  work  of 
him  who  first  took  them  by  the  might  of  his  love,  an  intimation 
which  is  not  without  importance  for  the-  understanding  of  other 
passages,  such  as  Matth.  xxiv,  31  ;  xxv.  81,  compared  with  Jude 
ver.  14 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3  ;  si.  31. 

Ver.  51,  52. — Matthew  concludes  this  collection  of  parables 
with  the  question  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  avv^mre  ravra  -ndvTa, 
have  ye  imdersiood  all  these  things  ?  If  we  compare  Mark  iv.  13, 
we  find  a  word  of  reproach  uttered  by  Jesus  against  the  little  power 
of  understanding  possessed  by  the  disciples,  and  this  question  may 
therefore  be  translated — ^have  ye  now  then  at  last  comprehended  all 
this  ?  Not  that  they  should  have  gained  an  understanding  of  it 
without  explanation,  but  along  with  and  by  means  of  it.  For  Mark 
observes,  iv.  34,  ica-f  ISiav  rdig  fiaBTjToig  avrov  iTTsXve  navra,  he  pri- 
vately explained,  etc.  (The  verb  imXveiv,  points  plainly  to  what 
was  enigmatical  [n^^lt^]  in  the  parabolic  discouraes  of  Christ).  On 
receiving  the  afBrmative  reply  of  the  disciples,  the  Saviour  gives 
under  another  simUitude  a  view  of  the  pecuhar  nature  and  ministry 
of  a  ypaiiimrsvg,  scnhe,  in  that  more  exalted  sense  ia  which  the  cha- 
racter ought  to  belong  to  the  apostles.  The  did  tovto,  on  this  ac- 
cowid,  refers  back  to  the  preceding  vol  svpie,  yea,  Lord,  of  the 
apostles,  the  force  of  it  beings— "  on '  this  account  can  ye  now  fulfil 
your  calling  for,"  etc.,  etc.  Obviously,  however,  the  reading  t§ 
QaoiXd^  must  here  be  preferred  to  the  other  h  (iamXd^  or  sir;  &aai- 
Xeiav,  which  can  have  arisen  only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
passage.  For  it  is  not  simply  the  members  of  Grod's  kingdom  who 
are  here  spoken  of,  but  those  who  act  as  teach&rs  in  behalf  of  the 
members.  The  expression  ypafiiunevq  t^  (iaaiXd^  iMffjjrevOdg  is  there- 
fore to  be  explained  as  meaning  a  scribe  who  has  been  instmcted, 
and  who,  by  means  of  instruction,  has  become  capable  of  labouring 
for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  who  therefore  himself,  in  the  first  instance, 
belongs  to  it,  and  has  then  penetrated  into  its  deep  things  that  he 
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may  "be  atle  to  lead  others  the  further.  Ohviouely  our  Lord  intenda 
to  contrast  his  apostles  with  the  Jewish  B■>^^,,  the  ypofifMSTetf  tJ 
^aaiXeta  T^f  yrjg  fiaOiiTSvOevTEg,  scribes  instructed  /of  the  kingdom  of 
earth.  These  latter  leam  earthly  wisdom  after  a  human  method 
for  earthly  ends  ;  the  apostles,  and  hy  consequence;  all  who  resemble 
them,  draw  instruction  from  the  eternal  Word  (John  i.  1),  the  foun- 
tain of  all  wisdom  and  truth,  for  heavenly  objects.  The  relation  in 
which  these  spiritual  scribes  stand  to  the  church  is  compared  by  the 
Lord  to  the  relation  in  which  the  father  of  a  family  stands  to  the 
members  of  the  household.  He  has  wisely  provided  his  stores,  and 
out  of  them  divides  to  every  individual  according  to  his  wanta. 
(The  ^aavp6g  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Ta^isfov,  in  which  the  new 
and  old  supplies  lie  treasured  up.  The  iK(id?Miv  is'  equivalent  to 
K^s^n,  promere).  Probably  something  more  definite  than  mere 
diTersity  is  denoted  by  the  koivq.  lusl  naXaid,  new  things  and  old.  It 
is  most  naturally  referred  to  the  great  distinction  between  the 
law  and  gospel,  in  the  due  apportioning  of  which  lies  fundamentally 
the  whole  employment  of  one  instructed  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
since  our  spiritual  life  is  ever  oscillating  betwixt  these  opposite 
points,  as  will  be  further  explained  on  Eom,  vii. 

Ver.  34,  35. — In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  the  words  with  which 
Matthew'  indeed  closes  these  parables  that  were  uttered  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  people — ^but  which  have  a  general  appUcation  to  the 
parabolic  mode  of  speaking.  Matthew,  with  whom  Mark  (iv.  34), 
threes,  observes  that  in  general  Jesus  never  spoke,  ;cwp(<-  nagaffolTjg, 
without  a  parable— that  is,  never  to  the  multitudes,  for  to  his  dis- 
ciples he  even  expounded  them.  In  considering  this  idea,  we  must 
in  the  flist  place  understand  the  wapafJo/l^  in  the  general  sense  of 
comparison,  similitudo;  though  we  scarcely  see,  even  when  it  is 
thus  explained,  how  the  petition  can  entirely  he  made  good,  that 
Jesus  never  spake  without  comparisons.  The  shortest  mode  of  ex- 
planation is  to  view  the  negation  as  merely  a  relative  one,  or  if  this 
seems  inadmissible,  it  may  then  be  said  that  the  «aSw?  ^3vvavro 
dicovsiv,  as  they  were  able  to  hear,  of  Mark  iv,  33,  suppHes  us  with  a 
solution,  inasmuch  M  though  the  Saviour  did  not  always  speak  lit- 
erally in  similitudes,  yet  was  he  never  understood  aright  hy  that 
multitude,  so  little  fi.tted  for  the  reception  of  spiritual  truths.  With 
this,  the  quotation  that  foUowa  well  agrees,  which  marks  distinctly 
the  mysterious  character  that  pervades  the  whole  ministry  of  the 
Messiah.  (In  regard  to  the  formula  Sfl-wf  ttAjj^wS^,  see  on  Matth.  i. 
22,  The  passage  quoted  is  found  at  Ps,  Ixxviii.  2,  in  a  poem  by 
Asaph.  According  to  the  account  of  Jearome  [in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage],  the  name  of  Isaiah  stood  in  the  passage  of  Matth.  as 
given  in  the  old  M8S,,  but  without  doubt  it  was  interpolated,  because 
the  writer  of  the  Psalms  did  not  seem  to  the  transcriber  to  be  a 
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prophet— a  name  wliich  it  was  usual  to  restrict  to  the  persons  pri- 
marily so  called,)  The  first  half  of  the  verse  agrees  with  the  Hebrew 
and  the  LXX,,  the  second,  however,  varies  from  hoth.  The  words 
b';!?~''a»  Ci'-'-'-'n  ns'as  are  translated  by  the  LXX.,  tj,esy^onaj.  -n^ofih^- 
fiara  dn'  dpx^g.  The  words  as  given  by  Matthew  are  so  peculiar  that 
they  furnieh  another  argument  for  the  independence  of  the  Greek 
text.  The  phrase  dno  KaraiioXiiq  Koa/toVj  in  the  sense  of  dif  dpx^^, 
does  not  once  occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
on  the  contrary,  it  ie  very  common,  Matth.  sxv.  34 ;  Luke  xi,  50  ; 
John  xvii.  24,  and  often  besides.  At  the  foundation  of  it  lies  that 
figure  which  compares  the  world  to  a  building  whose  erection  com- 
mences with  the  foundation  (KaraffoXi/).  Only  in  this  passage,  how- 
ever, do  we  find  the  verb  ipeijyo),  which  the  LXX,  also  employ  at  Ps. 
xviii.  2,  in  translating  S''*?,  and  which  is  very  commonly  used  by  the 
Gnostics  to  express  their  emanation-doctrine  of  the  streaming  forth 
of  being.  The  expressions  V^a,  parable,  and  I'n^h,  dari:  sayings, 
imply  the  idea  of  dark,  enigmatical  discourse,  veihng  profound  and 
mysterious  thoughts.  The  o^ij-sia  n^i''h,  darJc  sayingsfrom  of  old,  are 
the  eternal  mysteries  of  the  world  and  of  human  history  which  Christ 
unfolds  for  those  who  comprehend  his  discourse,  but  which  remain 
hid  from  the  multitude.  The  poet  utters  the  words  of  the  cLuotation 
in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  psalm,  and  ^ium,  parable,  and, 
ri'ii'ihi,  darh  sayings,  refer  primarily  to  the  leadings  of  God's  aiicient 
people.  This  then  is  another  passage  which  seems  to  countenance 
the  idea  that  the  phrase  Iva  nXripae^  does  not  imply  the  ftdfilment 
af  a  prophecy.  But  that  Matthew  saw  in  it  such  a  fulfilment — 
(even  though  erroneously),  is  clearly  shewn  from  his  translating 
B!!p,— 'BSj/rom  of  old,  by  d^rb  naraffoXijg  tov  kSoiiov  ,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  while  from  the  connexion  of  the  psalm  it  refers 
primarily  to  the  times  of  Moses.  The  expositor  therefore  ought  not 
in  this  case  to  reject  the  most  obvious  meaning  >of  the  formula— a 
meaning  which  the  writer  himself  plainly  intended  to  give  it,  If  we 
ask,  however,  how  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Evangelist  can  see  in 
these  words  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  the  explanation  may  be 
given  in  the  foUowing  way.  What  the  prophets  utter  as  men  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  through  his  power,  is  reaUy  Bpoken 
by  the  Logos,  the  Son,  who  in  all  inspired  Scripture  reveals  himself 
through  them.  In  thus  far  then  it  is  Christ's  part  alone  to  say, 
I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  for  without  his  power  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  to  find  out  or  reveal  divine  secrets,  and  what  the  poet 
of  the  psalm  says  respecting  wisdom  and  revelation,  he  utters  only 
through  him. 
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§  23.  Jesos  in  Nazabeth. 

(ttattkaia  53-58;  Mark  vi  1-8;  Luke  iv.  14-30.) 

The  older  expositors  (Storr  also,  and  Dr.  Paulus  at  the  present 
day),  assume  that  these  narratives  refer  to  separate  visits  paid  hy 
Christ  to  Nazareth.     According  to  this  view,  Matthew  records  a 
later  visit  of  the  Saviour  to  teach  in  his  native  town,  Luke  an 
earlier.     As  to  this,  the  only  question  is,  how  to  connect  Christ's 
presence  at  Nazareth  on  the  iirBt  occasion  with  the  imprisonment  of 
John  (for  according  to  the  parallel  passages  [Mark  i.  14  ;  Matth.  iv. 
12],  the  two  events  seem  to  stand  in  connexion),  and  next,  how  to 
find  for  the  second  visit  a  proper  place  in  the  history,  inasmuch  as 
Mark  puts  it  in  a  different  connexion  from  Matthew.     Schleierma- 
cher,  however,  has  conclusively  proved  (on  the  writings  of  Luke,  p. 
68),  that  the  narratives  refer  to  the  same  occurrence.  [?  ?]     For  if 
the  narrative  of  Matthew  were  transferred  to  the  later  years  of 
Christ's  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  the  inhahitants  of  Naza- 
reth could  ask  "whence  hath  this  man  his  wisdom  P'"^  and  stiH 
less  can  it  be  thought  that  the  events  recorded  hy  Luke  are  posterior 
to  those  related  hy  Matthew.     In  mteraal  character  the  two  narra- 
tives are  entirely  alike,  and  the  single  argument  for  their  diversity 
is  the  chronology.     This  very  fact,  however,  is  another  proof  that 
there  is,  especially  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  absolutely  no  prevailing 
reference  to  the  succession  of  time.     Matthew,  at  the  cominence- 
ment  and  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  uses  gtaieral  formula,  xiii.  53, 
(teri^  hsieev  ml  kXB6v  s.  t.  1.,  he  departed  thence  and  came,  xiv.  1, 
h  iKdvu  T(3  Koipa,  at  that  time.    Mark  vi.  6,  brealra  off  so  indefi- 
nitely that  even  if  he  had  in  general  foUowed  the  thread  of  chrono- 
logy, he  here  ohvioualy  let  it  fall  from  his  hand  with  the  words, "  and 
he  went  about  the  villages  teaching."     The  words  of  transition— 
fi^^ev  kmWev,  h  iicelm,  ™  KMpw  are  ohviouBly  so  vague  that  they 
do  not  even  amount  to  anything  so  definite  as  afterwards  or  at  the 
same  tims,  even  in  the  wider  sense  of  these  espressions— they  are 
rather,  looking  to  the  general  aun  of  the  Evangehst,  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  generally,  "  Jesua  came  once  upon  a  time  to  his 
native  city."     In  its  connexion  in  which  it  stands  in  Matthew,  the 
whole  narrative  ia  introduced,  not  for  its  own  sake— it  serves  simply 
to  complete  and  crown  the  collection  of  parables.     The  whole  em- 
phasis lies  on  the  words  Tr6eev  to6tm  ^  ao<pia  aijTTj  naX  al  dwdnuq ; 
e  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these  miracles  ?     This  wis- 


•  They  lieatated  not  to  ascribe  wiBdom  to  Jeaus,  but  the  more  thoy  ackm 
and  admired  it,  the  more  they  wondered  how  the  weU-known  oaiyentei-'s  ma  had  atlamed 
to  itL  Bow  widely  thiB  nairow-minded  sentiment  of  wonder  differs  from  the  rage  inspired 
by  his  language  of  Tehulce,  Luke  iv.  14,  ff.,  ie  obvious.— [E. 
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dom  of  Jesus  was  unfolded  in  the  parable  here  recorded,  and  the 
relation  m  which  those  around  him  stood  to  it,  is  shewn  in  the  fol- 
lowing nairative.  They  knew  it  weU,.but  toot  offence  at  his  imme- 
diate earthly  connexions,  and  despised  on  this  account  the  blessing 
which  Jesus  had  come  to  bring  to  them.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand, 
relates,  the  occurrence  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  doubtless  more  accu- 
rate m  the  chronology,  altboagh  the  vagueness  of  the  forrbula.  (Luke 
IV.  14,  15),  docs  not  admit  an  exact  determination  of  the  time  ;  it  is 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  occurrence  belongs  to  the 
commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Him,  therefore,  we^shall  fol- 
low mainly  in  our  exposition,  adding  at  the  end  the  particulars 
given  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Luke  iv.  16,  17,  represents  most  graphically  Christ's  entry  into 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
synagogue,  men  who  were  deemed  trustworthy,  even  though  not 
rabbis,  might  4eKver  there  doctrinal  addresses.  Tiiey  usuaDy  stood 
up  while  reading  God's  Word  (dvearr)  dvayvuvai,  ver.  16»),  the 
servant  of  the  synagogue  (■dnrip^ni^,  ver.  20)  handed  the  roll,  and  the 
teacher,  after  reading  the  section,  sitting  down  delivered  his  dis- 
course (ver.  20).  After  a  section  irom  the  books  of  Moses,  there 
foUowed  a  passage  from  the  prophets.  The  account  given  in  this 
narrative  corresponds  closely  to  the  usual  practice,  the  only  doubtful 
point  being  whether  the  Eedeemer  read  the  passage  from  the 
prophets  set  down  for  that  Sabbath  or  not.  To  me  the  latter  view 
seems  probable.  Otherwise  wo  must  assume  that  first  an  extract 
&om  the  law,  and  next  this  passage  from  Isaiah,  was  read,  but  in 
this  way  the  deep  impression  of  these  prophetic  words  must  have 
been  greatly  weakened.  Besides,  the  very  language  dvaTTTv^a^  to 
l3il3Xtov  sige  k.  t.  X.,  unfolding  the  look  he  found,  etc.,  points  to  a 
Belection—not  indeed  consciously  designed,  but  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit— of  the  precise  passage  which  predicted  the  appearance 
of  the  J*"""'"''' 


Ver.  17.— The  pi(iUov  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  roll,  so  that 
dva7TT6oaG>  retains  its  literal  sense  of  unfolding  or  unrolling.  The 
person  who  presented  it  was  undoubtedly  the  Trn,  the  im^phTj^,  ver 
20  (comp.  Buxl.  lex.,  p.  730). 

Ver.  18, 19.— The  passage  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  is  quoted  by  Luke  freely, 
and  therefore  with  some  variations,  from  the  LXS.  Many  changes, 
however,  have  been  adopted  from  the  translation  into  our  text,  as 


*In 


iia  Gustoin  quotations  are  giyea  by  lightfoot  oa  the  passage,  la 
the  first  it  ia  said— Non  legmit  in  lege  nisi  atsntes.  Imo  non  licet  legenti,  alioui  rei  itmitL 
tJnde  autem  tenotur  legeiia  stare?    Quia  Scriptur,     "" 


reader  in 


-.^  ,,        ,  o  -3  Buxt  Lex.  Talm.  p.  II19, 

dttn/Utens,  ha  who  read  last  and  dismisaed  the  people.  According  lo  this,  oae  may  Bup- 
po86  that  the  reading  of  the  passage  from  the  law  wai9  already  completed,  and  that  JesoB, 
aa  maphtir,  aow  eonolmied  the  eorvice  of  God. 
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for  inatance  tlie  additional  clause,  ldaaa6ai  rovg  uvvTerpififiivov^  t^v 
KC^tav  after  the  d-nearaXite  i^e.  The  clause  dnoareilai  redpavofth'ov^  &v 
dtpeosi,  oh  the  other  hand,  is  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  text  nor 
IiXX,  translation  of  the  passage,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
inserted  by  the  Evangelist  quoting  from  memory.  The  passage, 
finally,  in  its  prophetic  connexion,  belongs  to  that  majestic  pre- 
diction respecting  the  fi^ir;  ng^j  sen^ctM^  of  tTehovah,  which  fills  the 
second  half  of  Isaiah.  It  contains  [the  prediction  of  that  future 
servant  of  Qod  who  will  execute  alike  for  Israel  and  the  heathen, 
what  Israel  could  not  accomplish  for  the  heathen,  nor  the  prophet 
for  Israel.  Comp.  Is.  sHv.  1  and  21  with  xlviii.  1-8,  then,  xlis.  5 
with  v,  6,]  In  this  light  does  the  Redeemer  now  make  himself 
known  while  explaining  the  words  of  the  ancient  seer  as  fulfilled  in 
himself. 

The  expression  TTvevfta  in'  i/is  =  •^\y  1:151,  Spirit  ■upon  me,  occurs 
also  in  the  same  form  at  Isaiah  xlii.  1,  lix.  21.  It  denotes  the  ex- 
alted character  of  him  who  was  sent  from  God,  and  furnished  with 
power  from  on  high.  The  words  ^xP^os  p£,  anointed  me,  refer  more 
definitely  to  his  being  foindshed  with  spiritual  power  for  the  royal 
and  priestly  ofBees  of  the  Messiah,  whose  various  forms  of  manifes- 
tation are  subsequently  specified,  Ov  slvenev  =  ■\s^  is  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  on,  and  assigns  the  ground  of  the  spiritual  anoint- 
ing, "for  he  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor,"  The 
EvayyeUaaaBai  rrrwj^Oif,  Iring  glad-Udmgs  to  the  poor  (Q''i;;  iiH»^), 
points  out  that  which  was  the  primary  work  of  the  Messiah.  The 
■KTMxoi,  like  the  TrT<j;^;oi  ■nvevfiaTt  of  Matth.  v.  3,  are  those  who  have 
been  awakened  from  natural  death  to  anxiety,  who  have  been 
awakened  to  the  need  of  an  atonement.  The  good  news  is  brought 
to  these  men  through  the  very  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  through 
faith  in  him  and  through  his  help  against  sin  with  all  its  inward 
and  outward  consequences.  The  o^emf,  deliverance,  and  the  dvd- 
0XE'\pig,  recovering  of  sight,  are  specially  brought  forward  as  the  real 
results  effected  by  the  Spirit-anointed  Eedeemer.  The  same  saving 
power  of  the  Messiah  is  represented  now  as  breaking  the  bonds  of 
sic,  then  ae  removing  the  insensibility  of  the  spiritual  eye ;  so  that 
it  is  merely  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing  which  are  brought  for- 
ward, and  these  under  physical  analogies.  The  expression  Kijpv^ai, 
proolaim,  {'»-^pS)  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  dehverance  and 
recovery  of  sight  were  merely  distant  and  future,  but  close  at 
hand,  so  that  the  annunciation  and  the  thing  announced  go  together. 
The  beautiful  idea  of  the  clause  Idaaodai  rovg  owTerpifiiisvov^  t^ 
Kopdlav,  heal  the  crushed  in  heart,  which  expresses  the  gentle  min- 
istry of  the  Saviour  in  restoring  all  that  is  prostrated  and  crushed, 
is  omitted  by  the  "Evangelist,  that  by  an  apparent  pleonasm  he  may 
repeat  the  idea  of  the  dehverance.    But  the  TcOpavofdvoi  puts  ua 
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at  onco  in  mind  of  tlie  avvrerpijifdvoi  (■&pavb>,  to  break  up,  to  crush  in 
pieces.  BpaveaBai,  to  he  in  a  stale  of  brohenness,  eq^uivalent  to  tlie 
Hebrew  tj-isna-i,  Is.  Iviii  6).  And  the  dT^oardXac  iv  d^scfEt,  ia  in  the 
same  paasage  parallel  to  the  o-nH^n  rfeui.  The  ideas  of  healing,  ddi- 
verance,  restoration  to  our  original  state,  are  here  intermingled. 
There  is,  moreover,  something  remarkable  in  the  relation  between 
the  words  TvijiXoig  dvd(iXe^iv,  dTToarBlXai  reSpavofdvov^  ev  dipiaet,  and 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  passage,  Isa.  Lsi.  1.  Both  there  and  in  the 
LXX.  the  last  words  are  wholly  wanting ;  the  first  do  not  accurately 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  words  of  the  latter  ran  c-ises^ 
ti^p-hps,  the  caning  of  the  prison,  etc.,  and  they  are  rendered  TvtpXoTc 
dvdpX^tv.  The  expression  nip-hp,^  had  been  read  as  one  word,  in 
the  sense  of  the  opening  of  dosed  eyes  ;  ai-inOB,  captives,  was  seem- 
ingly taken  to  mean,  men  with  eyes  bound  up;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  connexion  of  the  passage  in  the  prophet,  which 
admits  no  other  rendering  than  "  release  to  those  that  are  hound. 
The  words  dnoarelXai  Tedpavofiivovg  h  d<j>sosi,  which  are  entirely 
awanting  in  Is.  bd.  1,  have  undoubtedly  been  taken  by  Luke  from 
the  parallel  passage,  Isa.  Iviii,  6,  and  interwoven  here  with  the 
former.  ■ ,  In  this  expression  he  again  follows  the  LXX.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  deal  very  freely  by 
those  of  the  Old.  With  memories  uncertain  aad  wavering  like 
those  of  other  men,  interchanging  passages,  confounding  words,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  who  inspired  and  led  them,  yet  so  manages  all,  that 
nothing  untrue,  nothing  that  may  mislead,  has  resulted,  but  that 
truth  itself  is  rather  presented  in  a  new  aspect,  and  its  real  nature 
the  more  completely  revealed,®  Tinally,  the  concluding  words, 
KTjpv^ai  iviavTov  nvpiov  deitrov,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  tM 
Lord,  are  again  taken  from  Is.  Ixi.  1.  The  LXX.  have  simply  ren- 
de»ed  t*ip^  by  KaXAcai.  The  i^s-i-na*,  acceptable  year,  like  the  b^' 
which  follows  it,  denotes  the  whole  period  of  New  Testament  life, 
during  which  they  who  receive  into  their  soula  the  mind  of  Christ 
the  beloved  (the  accepted  one),  appear  as  themselves  also  through 
him  weU-pleasing  to  GI-od.f     Ephes.  i.  6. 

Ver.  20.— It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Saviour  read  merely  these 
words,  or  also  the  following  verses.  To  me  the  former  supposi- 
tion seems  the  more  probable.  He  wished  simply  to  proclaim  a 
joyful  message,  and  invite  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  to  embrace 
it— the  immediately  succeeding  vei'ses,  however,  contain  a  threaten- 

*  In  regard  to  tbe  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  compare  tlie  atrik- 
ins;  treatise  by  Tholuck,  in  (he  supplement  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
HebrewB.    Hamburg,  1838. 

f  It  is  strange  that  seTOral  of  the  Mhera  anderstood  this  passage  to  mean  that  Christ 
preached  only  one  year  (and  some  inontha).  (Comp.  Clem,  Ales.  Strom.  1,  p.  407.  Orig. 
de  princ.  vol.  i.,  p.  160),  As  to  the  erconeons  nature  of  this  view,  sea  mora  at  length  io 
Ule  Comm.  on  John  iL  13,  v.  i.  yi,  4. 
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ing  of  the  day  of  wrath,  (JlTvairui  is  found  only  in  this  passage,  to 
lay  together,  to  roll  up.  'Arsvi^(^,  to  look  sharply,  steadily,  a  favour- 
ite word  with  Luke.) 

Ver.  21,  ^. — The  expression  fip^aro  Xiyuv,  Jie  began  to  say,  ia 
hy  no  means  redundant ;  it  indicates  the  solemn  and  weighty  man- 
ner in  which  he  entered  on  his  discouree.  In  the  clause  ij  jpa^nj 
■ffETTA^awTOi,  the  Scripture  is  fulfilled,  Luke  gives  shortly  the  con- 
tents of  Christ's  address.  That  this  passage  particularly  must 
he  understood  as  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  can  admit  of  no  douht.  (On  T^Xripu&TJvai,  see  at  Mattk, 
i.  22).  To  suppose  here  any  concession  to  popular  interpreta- 
tions, would  be  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Gk)spel. 
The  preachmg  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth  was  a  preaching  of  grace  ;  the 
unbelievers  themselves  admitted  this,  but  they  took  offence  at  his 
earthly  connexions,  and  lost  by  neglect  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.  The  expression,  X&yoi  -njg  xfip'™?'  v'ords  of  grace,  refers  pri- 
marily to  the  outward  charms  of  the  Saviour's  speech,  but  these  must 
be  considered  sunply  as  the  visible  result  of  the  grace  which  revealed 
itself  in  him.  He  manifested  before  his  hearers  the  fulness  of  his 
grace  and  truth.     (John  i.  14). 

That  it  was  the  well-known  fomily  connexions  of  Jesus  ^t 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Naaareth  took  offence,  is  shewn  both  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  They  recount  the  names  of  all  his  family,  and 
wish,  as  it  were,  to  mislead  themselves  into  the  conviction  that  he  is 
merely  one  of  them.  Like  all  sensual  men,  strangers  to  the  spirit- 
uaHtiea  of  the  unseen  world,  they  look  on  all  that  is  divine,  for  the 
perception  of  which  they  want  the  spiritual  sense,  as  something 
absolutely  unattainable,  and  they  hold  themselves  far  off  from  it, 
should  it  seek  to  penetrate,  with  its  transforming  power,  their  own 
sphere  of  life.  This  is  especially  true  when  its  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  through  those  whom  they  see  moving  in  earthly 
relations  analogous  to  their  own.  In  the  phrase  "  the  carpenter's 
son,"  the  prevalent  popular  idea  was  embodied,  and  that  impression 
was  wisely  permitted,  because  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  origin  of 
Jesus  could  he  of  use  only  to  behevers.  Mark,  however,  in  the 
parallel  passage,  terms  Jesus  himself  "  the  carpenter,"  inasmuch  as 
the  Saviour,  in  his  earthly  relations,  and  before  his  puhHc  appearance 
as  the  Messiah,  undoubtedly  followed  the  calling  of  Joseph,"  a  cir- 
cumstance which  formed  part  of  his  humUiation.  Christian  anti- 
quity saw,  in  the  facts  thus  recorded,  nothing  offensive,  for  the  life 
of  Jesus  was  in  all  its  relations  unostentatioxis  and  obscure.  Adopt- 
ing apocryphal  additions,  Justin  tells  us  ravra  yap  to  TexroviKa  epya 
dpyiffero  h  dv6p<inoig  &v,  dpcn-pa  scu  ^vyd,  dia  rovruv  koi  to  r^f  fSiaaio- 

«  Mark  does  not  name  Joseph,  he  only  saya  of  Jesus  that  be  was  iidt  Mopiof,  which 
probably  indioatea  that  Joseph  was  already  dead. 
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o6v>]g  avfifioXa  diSdanGtv  not  svepyij  0iov,f(yr  he  laboured  ■while  among 
men,  in  the  mecTiardeal  employment,  making  ploughs  and  yoJces,  in 
these,  both  exhibiting  the  symbols  of  righteousness,  and  inculcating 
an  active  life.  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.,  p.  316.  Paris,  1636).  As 
reapecta  the  dSsX(pat,  sisters,  here  named,  and  the  d3eX<jioi,  brothers, 
who  are  left  namoless,  a  cLuestion  may  arise  as  to  whether  they  were 
full  brothera,  or  atep-hrothers,  or  cousina.  The  second  opinion,  that 
they  were  step-brothers,  is  the  least  supported  by  proof,  having 
nothing  to  rest  on  but  the  tradition  that  Joseph,  at  a  former  period 
of  life,  had  been  married  to  a  woman  named  Salome.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  at  once  set  aside.  Between  the  two  othera,  it  ia  hardly 
possible,  owing  to  the  defect  of  proof,  to  decide  with  historic  cer- 
tainty. At  fiiat  sight,  however,  everything  secma  to  conspire  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  brethren  and  aiaters  of  Jeaus  were 
really  Mary's  own  children,  and  great  pains  have  recently  been 
taken  to  eatabHsh  this  view.*^  1.  Their  names  are  given  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  that  of  the  mother.  2.  We  have  i 
for  supposing  that  Joseph's  marriage  with  Mary  was  a  marriage  o 
in  appe^ance,  and  Matth.  i.  35,  rather  eeema  to  be  a  positive  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side.  (Compare,  however,  the  Comm.  on  the 
passage).  Yet  a  careful  examination  tends  rather  to  diacounte- 
n!ince  thia,  and  support  the  latter  opinion,  that  the  so-called  brethren 
of  the  Lord  were  couaina  to  Jesua.  For  first  of  aU,  the  point  is 
eatablished,  that  none  of  theae  four  brethren  of  Jesus  can  have 
belonged  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles,  although  among 
them  there  were  two  who  bore  the  similar  names  of  James  and 
Judas,  For,  according  to  John  vii,  5,  they  did  not  beheve  in  Jesus. 
And  at  Acts  i.  14,  they  are  still  markedly  separated  from  the  apos- 
tles, aliJiough  they  appear  here  as  believers.f  It  is  expressly  stated, 
however,  respecting  Mary,  the  wife  of  Gleophas,  and  sister  to  the 

*  Compaie  Sljer's  Andeut.  Part  1  404,  aq.,  and  Clemen  in  Winer's  Zeitsciu'ifli  fiir  wias. 
Til.  Part  iii.,  p.  329,  aq.  Also  Sdmeck-anbui^^'a  Boitr.  p. -214,  eq.,  annot.  in  lac  opiet. 
p.  141.  Tiibing,  Zeitadir.  1829,  p.  47,  sq,  18S0,  p.  3,  ffi  If)  however,  Joaeph  had  been 
thefetheroflhepersona  who  are  termed  Clirist'a  brethren,  and  if  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jeaus,  had  been  then:  mother,  some  of  them  would  surely,  &r  once  at  leaat,  have  been 
styled  "  the  eon  of  Joseph,"  aince  it  was  common  for  fhe  Jews  to  use  the  name  of  the 
fether  in  denommating  each  Other.  In  our  opinion,  the  "brethren  of  Christ"  m^aa  at 
least  sometimes  "boob  of  Cleopiias." 

f  Those  who  maintain  the  identityof  the  apostles  Jsmea  and  Judaa,  with  the  dS^Tifoi 
Tov  Kvpiov  of  the  same  name,  appeal  especially  to  the  (hot  that  Alpheus,  who  is  mentioned 
aa  Ihe  father  of  Jamea  [Matth.  x.  3),  is  the  same  person  with  Olopas  or  Oleophaa,  the  hua- 
baud  of  Mary,  who  wbs  sister  to  the  mother  of  Jesua  (John  ill.  25).  According  to  the 
mode  in  wbioh  Sreek  names  are  formed  from  the  Hebrew,  it  was  poasible  that  leVn  may 
have  been  changed  into  'AX^aZof,  by  leaving  out  the  aspirate,  while  by  laying  stress' upon 
it^  the  name  would  be  fbrmed  into  KXwirdg.  It  is  meonceiyable,  however,  liiat  the  same 
writer  would  have  constructed  the  name  in  both  these  Greek  forms,  as  we  find  them  in 
Lnke,  who  now  writea  KXsonas  (xx\v.  18,  and  now  'A;^O!0f  (vi.  16),  [but  not  to  desig- 
nate one  and  the  same  person]. 
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mother  of  Jesus  (John  xix,  25),  that  she  had  sons,  two  of  whom, 
James  and  Joses,  are  named  to  ns  by  Matthew  {xxvii.  56),  Ac- 
cording to  this,  then,  the  two  mothers  who  were  of  the  same  name 
themselves,  must  have  had  sons  whose  names  were  also  ahke.  This 
certainly  is  possible,  yet  the  number  of  persons  in  the'  New  Testa- 
ment bearing  similar  names  must  in  that  case  be  immoderately  in- 
creased. But  how  John  xix.  26,  can  accord  with  the  opinion  that 
Mary  had  sons  of  her  own,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  Beyond  all  doubt 
she  would  have  been  taken  charge  of  by  them,  and  not  entrusted  to 
John,  who  stood  without  the  circle  of  the  family  connexion.  When 
we  consider  that  according  to  Hebrew  usage  n»  is  the  common  term 
for  cousin ;  and  that  two  of  the  so-called  brethren  are  demonstrably 
the  Lord's  cousins  ;  the  preponderance  of  proof  unquestionably  in- 
clines to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  had  no  brethren  of  his  own  after 
the  flesh.*  If  Joseph  died  young,  we  may  suppose  that  Jesus  and 
Mary  dwelt  in  the  house  of  her  sister,  and  that  Jesus  grew  up  along 
with  her  sons  ;  this  circumstance  would  explain  very  simply  how  it 
happens  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  should  sometimes  be  named 
along  with  the  son  of  her  sister, 

Luke  iv.  2S. — Jesus  looked  at  once  through  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Nazareth,  and  saw  that  they  could  not  through  the  veil 
which  his  lowly  circumstances  threw  around  his  spiritual  glory, 
penetrate  into  his  essential  nature.  He  held  up,  therefore,  before 
them,  as  in  a  glass,  the  likeness  of  themselves,  giving  them  thus 
to  see  that  they  were  incapable  of  knowing  him.  He  cites  to 
them  from  the  Old  Testament  examples  to  shew  that  even  in  the 
times  of  their  fathers,  the  heavenly  message  found  no  acceptance 
among  the  immediate  companions  of  the  prophets,  and  that,  unable 
to  unfold  its  power  in  them,  it  had  taken  refuge  among  the  heathen. 
The  Saviour's  first  words,  however,  intimate  clearly  &at  the  inhab- 
itants of  Nazareth  had  desired  to  see  his  miracles,  and  had  remarked 
that  he  might  perform  a  miracle  on  himself,  changing  himself  from 
a  poor  man  into  a  rich — from  a  lowly  man  into  a  mighty.  This 
carnal  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  the  Saviour  here,  as  elsewhere, 
repels.  (Compare  on  Matth.  xii.  38,  39,  xvi,  1,  seq.)  He  per- 
forms no  miracle  to. dazzle  by  its  splendour,  but  to  heal,  and  to 
strengthen  the  poor,  the  week,  the  needy,  (Uavrug  Ipelrs,  ye  mil 
asswedly  say  to  me.  The  word  ndmyg  often  occurs  in  Luke  [Acts 
sviii.  21 ;  xxi.  22  ;  xxviii,  4],     Respecting  ■napal3oXij,  see  on  Matth. 

•  The  opinion  tliat  Joseph  and  Maiy  had  obildrea  horn  to  theic,  I  am  iiirther  led  to 
reiject,  on  the  ground  that^  accordmg  to  the  Old  Testament  predictions,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  continuaijon  of  the  family  of  David  in  the  line  ftom  whioh  the  Meaaiah 
waa  to  come  fbrth.  "We  eonceiye  of  it  aa  a  fitting  thing  that  in  Jeans,  springing  bs  the 
everlasting  Ruler  from  the  house  of  David,  the  line  itself  should  close.  What  we  read  of 
Eavid'a  deseendanla  at  a  future  period  (compare  Bufieb.,  H.  B.,  iii.  20)  refers  beyond  doubt 
to  the  children  of  some  collater^  line. 
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xiii  i.  Here  it  denotes  like  t^a  a  provert.)  The  meaning  of 
larpi,  etpdrrevaov  (jeavrov.  Physician,  heal  thyself,  is  simply  this — 
Shew  your  skill  on  yourself;  are  you  great— do  you  allege  that  as  a 
Saviour  you  can  give  deliverance  ?  then  deliver  yourself  from  pov- 
erty. Thus  did  the  bhnded  people  mock  his  love  when  on  the 
cross  (Matth.  xxvii.  42),  and  thus  does  selfishness  ever  manifest 
itself  in  the  heart  that  is  alienated  from  Grod.  Pure  unselfish  love, 
however,  gives  rather  than  takes  (Acts  xx.  35),  beeomes  poor  in 
order  to  make  others  rich  (2  Cor.  viii.  9).  Wetstein  on  the  passage, 
cites,  moreover,  from  the  Kabbins  proverbs  of  the  same  import :  for 
esaniple,  from  Tanchuma  on  Genes,  p.  61,  medice,  sana  claudica- 
tionem  tuam.  In  the  things  of  thia  world,  the  idea  is  in  some 
respects  true,  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  it  is  false.  The  concluding 
words  of  the  verse  shew  further  with  what  latitude  the  general  for- 
mula of  transition,  at  Luke  iv.  14,  must  be  taken.  Jesus  bad,  . 
after  his  temptation,  been  to  Capernaum,  and  there  performed 
miracles  {d^  is  the  correct  reading,  and  means  in  behalf  of,  for  the 
benefit  of  Capernaum),  the  report  of  which  had  reached  Ilfaaareth. 
This  proves  that  even  in  Luke  the  chronology  is  hard  to  trace,  and 
that  we  cannot  even  in  his  case  conclude  from  the  immediate  collo- 
cation of  events,  that  they  followed  each  other  directly  in  point  of 
time.  In  the  words  ■noir\aav  /cat  Mt,  do  also  here,  the  pride  and 
arrogance  of  the  natural  man  are  most  plainly  explained.  They 
demand  miracles,  as  though  they  had,  from  being  his  countrymen,  a 
special  right  to  them.  Yet  do  they  mock  him  who  claims  to  be 
more  thati  they,  disparaging  themselves  in  their  self-contradietory 
pride.  Meanwhile  they  cannot  subdue  the  impression  which  his 
divine  presence  had  made  on  them,  for  they  are  astonished.  (V.  22.) 
Ver.  24. — This  verse  forms,  in  the  account  of  Luke,  the  climax 
of  the  narrative.  "With  Matthew  and  Mark  it  attaches  itself  inci- 
dentally to  the  narrative,  which  is  regarded  under  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  Most  appropriately  does  Luke  introduce  this 
occurrence  at  the  outset  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  narrate  it  with 
such  care,  for  the  reception  he  met  with  when  commencing  his  offi- 
cial labours  in  his  native  town,  mirrored  forth  the  peculiar  expe- 
rience of  his  whole  subsequent  career.  Matthew  and  Mark  further 
add  :  the  prophet  is  of  no  esteem  "  in  his  own  house,  and  among 
his  own  kindred."  By  these  words  the  picture  is  compressed  within 
narrower  iimita,  but  its  leading  outhnes  remain  the  saine.  As 
Christ's  brethren  believed  not  (John  vii.  5),  so  neither  did  the  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  beheve,  and  like  the  latter,  so  the  whole 
nation  disbelieved  ;  "  he  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
him  not."  (John  i.  11.)  The  kingdom  of  God  passed  over  to  the 
heathen,  and  to  them  even  Luke  himself  went  as  a  preacher.  As, 
however,  after  the  resurrection,  the  brethren  of  Christ  were  among 
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tie  licKereps  (Acts  i.  14),  bo  also  shall  Israel  turn  to  the  Lord,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  lesuiiection  (Eom.  li.  26.)  That  which  happened, 
however,  to  Christ  pepsonahy,  he  applies  to  all  prophets,  oM.ic 
npoip^Tj^  tJsKTdf  ioTtv  iv  ry  narptSi  af^ov,  no  prophet  is  accepted,  etc. 
Fop  in  the  case  of  every  prophet,  the  divine  element  in  him  comes 
into  conffiot  with  sin  in  his  contemporaries,  and  the  closer  their 
relation  in  the  iesh,  the  more  incomprehensible  to  the  worldly  man 
is  their  wide  separation  m  the  spirit.  The  spectacle  of  the  ppophet 
entangled  in  the  same  ippitating  cares  of  daily  life  that  ape  common 
to  all  his  fehowB,  rendered  it  more  difSonlt  under  this  lowly  gmse, 
to  recognise  his  heavenly  character. 

Ver.  25-27.— The  examples  by  which  the  Lord  illustrates  the 
workmg  of  this  divine  power,  passing  by  those  who  are  near  and 
acting  on  those  at  a  distance,  are  taken  from  1  Kmgs  xvm.  1,  se^., 
svii  12  seq  The  three  years  and  six  months  ape  also  given  at 
James  i.  17,  tat,  accopdmg  to'l  Kings  iviii.  1,  the  time  seems 
merely  to  have  extended  ovep  the  second,  and  mto  the  thipd  year. 
If  however,  we  compute  it,  not  from  the  coming  of  the  ram,  but 
from  the  iight  of  EUjah,  1  Kings  ivii.  9,  as  Benson  has  proposed, 
the  diiBcnlly  disappears.  Siipm.  =  nj-j;  a  small  town  betwixt 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  whole  stress  ij  to  be  laid  on  the  fact,  that 
heathens  mslead  of  IspaeUtes  saw  the  miracles  of  the  prophet. 

Ver  28  29. — These  parallel  cases  from  among  the  heathen, 
wounded  the  vanity  of  the  Nazarcnes;  they  drove  out  then-  ppophet, 
and  BO  made  the  wopda  of  Jesns  true.  Nay,  they  even  intended  to 
take  his  Kfe  as  they  wished  to  oast  him  down  from  the  hffl  on  which 
theip  town  was  built.  {Compare  on  Ilatth.  ii.  23.)  ('0#ilt,  eje-6mw, 
steep  precipice.    Hesych.  ri  4V.,M  mi  toi)JBi(«~  J;"?'"-) 

Ver  30— The  unbelieving,  miracle-seeking  Nazarenes,  met,  m 
his  escape,  with  a  proof  of  his  wonder-worMng  power,  of  which,  how- 
ever they  took  no  heed.— Ani«uv  *«  l'=i'°»  "'™«  Inopeitw,  passing 
thrmqh  their  midst,  U  went  away,  relates  the  EvangeHst.  These 
wOKls  in  themselves  certainly  do  not  indicate  anything  mipiujulous  ; 
some  foptnnate  accident  might  have  made  it  possible  top  an  mdr- 
vidual  to  escape  from  the  excited  populition  of  a  whole  city.  But 
he  who  acknowledges  no  mepe  accident,  and  least  of  all  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  Son  of  God ;  he  who  enquires  exegetically  into  the  view 
of  the  writer,  must  be  forced  to  confess  the  idea  here  expressed  to  be 
this  ■  Jesus  departed  thpongh  the  midst  of  them  without  pestramt 
or  hindpance,  because  he  was  Jisns;  his  divine  powep  held  theip 
limbs  and  senses  bound.  No  one  could  take  fpom  hmi  his  life,  unless 
whenhefpeelygaveit.  (John  x.  18.)  In  the  same  way  also  is  the 
narpative  at  John  viii.  59  to  be  undepstood. 

Matth  (xiii.  58)  and  Mapk  (vi.  5)  pemapk  in  conclusion,  that 
Jesus  performed  few  miracles  in  Nazaietb.     Accopdmg  to  the  mope 
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minnte  account  of  Mark,  he  healed  a  few  sick  persons  by  laying  his 
hands  on  them.  Probably  this  was  be/ore  his  address  in  the  syna- 
gogue, for  after  it  the  scene  of  uproar  immediately  broke  forth. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  this  contradicts  Luke  iv.  23,  if  we 
assume  that  these  cures  had  taken  place  in  cLuiet  family  circles, 
for  surely  the  good  seed  was  not  wholly  wanting  even  in  unbeliev- 
ing Nazareth.  The  expression,  however,  employed  by  Mark,  is 
remarkable,  IBavfia^e  3ia  -njv  dmuriav  aiiTMv^  he  marvelled  at  their 
wnhelief  (a  painftJ  contrast  with  Matthew  viii,  10,  where  Jesus 
wonders  at  faith),  and  ovic  -^SvvaTO  eksI  (/ddsjilav  d-Cvofiw  noiTJaai^ 
he  was  not  able  to  do  there  any  mighty  work.  These  words  strik- 
ingly explain  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  miraculous  power  of 
Christ.  Faith  appears  here  once  more  (compare  on  Matthew  viii 
1),  as  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  manifestation  of  that  mira- 
culous power,  which,  as  the  positive  pole  recLuires  the  negative, 
demanded  susceptibility  of  mind  before  it  could  impart  its  gifts. 
The  ois  ^dvvaroj  he  could  not,  is  therefore  to  be  taken  quite  Hte- 
rally,  9s  denoting  an  internal  impossibility — obviously  not  a  physical, 
but  a  divine,  a  moral  impossibility.  As  G-od  can  save  no  impeni- 
tent sinner,  none,  who  refuses  humbly  to  mourn  over  his  guilt,  so 
Jesus  cannot  heal  where  faith  is  wanting.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  object  of  the  miracles  is  not  to  produce  faith  :  they  presuppose 
faith  as  existing,  but  where  it  already  is  they  can  purify  and  con- 
firm it,  and  at  the  same  time  awaken  the  mind  to  correct  knowledge. 
S"or,  clearness  of  understanding  is  not  necessarily  united  with  depth 
and  liveliness  of  feith.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  views  of  that  hero- 
ine of  faith,  the  Oanaanitish  woman  (Matthew  xv.  22),  were  very 
clear,  but  her  heart  burned  with  love,  and  her  whole  soul  was 
susceptible  to  heavenly  influences.  Hence  she  wag  enabled  to 
compel  (if  I  may  so  speak),  the  reluctant  Saviour  to  perform  a 
miracle.  (Compare  on  Matthew  xv,  28.)  Faith,  therefore,  in  all 
stages  of  its  development,  proceeds  from  the  heart ;  its  resting-place 
is  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  inner  life ;  it  is  receptive  love,  as 
grace  is  commtmicative  love.  But  the  divine  principle  (grace), 
which  unites  itself  to  faith,  is  to  pervade  the  powers  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  nay,  indeed  the  whole  man,  in  all  his  faculties. 
By  knowledge,  however,  no  man  attains  to  faith,  nor  shall  any  be 
saved  by  mere  intelligence  ;  hut  a  beheving  heart  may  well  secure 
salvation,  even  amidst  great  obscurity  in  our  perceptions  of  truth. 
(Compare  Proverbs  iv,  23.) 
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§  24.  The  Baptist's  Death. 

(Matth.  siT.  1-13;  Mark  tL  14^-29.     Luke  iii.  19,  20;  ix.  1-&.) 

The  immediately  following  eliapters  in  Matthew  (xiv. — xvii.)  do 
not  share  the  character  of  the  preceding  ;  no  thread  can  he  traced 
guiding  the  arrangement  of  their  several  portions.  Not  tiU  the 
17th  chapter,  does  the  dietiQctive  peculiarity  of  Matthew,  that, 
namely,  of  combining  fragments  of  various  discourses,  again  appear. 
The  chapters  which  here  immediately  foRow,  I  am  incliQed  to  regard 
as  supplements  of  a  historic  kind  to  the  preceding  sections  {Bubrir- 
km).  Although  the  unchronological  character  of  Matthew  atill 
remains,  yet  in  the  frecLuent  mention  made  of  Christ's  death  we  oh- 
serve  a  gradual  drawing  near  to  the  later  period.  The  first  incident 
in  chapter  siv.,  the  account  of  the  Baptist's  death,  is  obviously  of  a 
supplementary  character — the  fact  of  his  execution  is  supposed  to 
be  long  past.  Luke  (iil  19,  20)  had  anticipated  it.  The  mention 
of  the  views  current  regarding  Christ,  points,  however,  to  a  period 
when  the  reports  respecting  him  had  already  obtained  wide  cir- 
culation, and  the  acquaintance  of  the  disciples  with  their  na^- 
ture  is  easily  explained, ,  if  we  consider  that  their  mission  must 
have  brought  them  into  contact  with  persons  of  various  kinds. 
From  this  point  down  to  the  end  of  this  section,  the  relation  of 
Mark  to  Matthew  is  peculiar.  He  follows  him  closely  and  through- 
out, only  in  two  cases  (vii.  32-37  ;  viii.  22-26),  inserting  short  nar- 
ratives of  cures  which  Matthew  does  not  give.  The  account  Mat- 
thew xvii.  2^27,  of  the  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  he  oraits, . 
Mark's  peculiar  style  of  narrative  remains  unchanged  in  these  por- 
tions ;  he  presents  far  more  graphically  than  Matthew  the  details 
of  his  narratives,  but  dwells  exclusively  on  their  outward  features. 

Ver.  1. — -The  expression  iv  ^«e£vu  t<2  Kaip<^,  at  thai  time,  is  here 
used  in  all  its  vagueness,  inasmuch  as  the  preceding  occurrence  hap- 
pened at  the  commencement  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  while  the 
account  of  Herod  which  follows  belongs  to  a  later  period.  (Con- 
cerning Herod  [Autipas]  and  Terpap;^)/?,  compare  on  Matthew  ii.  22  ; 
Luke  iii.  1,)  The  frivolous  worldling  seems  at-first  to  have  given 
himself  little  trouble  about  Jesus  :  he  never  heard  of  him  till  his 
fame  had  been  widely  spread. 

Ver.  2.— Matthew  merely  records  the  impression  which  the  in- 
formation about  Christ  made  on  the  tetrarcb  ;  Mark  and  Luke  state, 
in  addition,  the  various  rumours  respecting  him  which  were  in  cir- 
culation among  the  people.  SiibsecLuently  they  both  repeat  them 
on  an  occasion  when  Matthew  also  gives  them  (xvi.  14),  and  we 
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defer  therefore  the  fuller  consideration  of  them  to  Matthew  xvi.  14. 
As  to  Herod,  Mark,  agreeing  with  Matthew,  relates  that  he  heheved 
Jesus  to  have  been  John  raised  from  the  dead.  He  expresses  this 
opinion  directly  to  those  about  him.  (not?  :=  6ovko^,  ig^).  Accord- 
ing to  Luke,  it  was  the  mere  report  of  thia  which  disturbed  him 
(dirinopet,  Luke  ix.  7),  yet  his  wish  to  see  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9), 
would  rather  lead  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  namely,  that  he 
himself  disbelieved  the  report  of  John's  resurrection.  (Compare 
Luke  xxiii.  8.)  This  seeming  contradiction  disappears,  however, 
when  we  .consider  how  completely  this  worldly  man  must  have  been 
involved  in  darkness.  At  the  first  hearing  of  the  report  bis  heart 
would  be  shaken  with  fear,  for  conscience  would  testify  that  from  a 
desire  to  please  others  and  against  his  better  knowledge  (see  Mark 
fi.  26),  he  had  caused  the  Baptist  to  be  murdered.  A  mind  so 
superficial,  however,  would  soon  pacify  itself  and  become  con- 
vinced of  the  improbability  of  the  whole  matter.  His  Sadduceeism 
would  come  to  his  aid  (see  on  Mark  viii.  15,  compared  with  Matthew 
xvi,  6),  and  put  to  flight  every  idea  of  a  probable  existence  beyond 
the  grave.  Consistency  in  the  views  of  such  sensualists  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  ;  they  deny  the  reality  of  divine  things,  yet  amidst  their 
very  denial  their  heart  quakes  with  the  secret  belief  of  them.  With 
metempsychosis  we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  for  it  is  clear  they  did 
not  believe  that  John's  soul  had  passed  into  another  body,  but  that 
he  was  himself  personally  risen  from  the  dead.  Not  even  at  John 
ix.  3,  are  we  to  look  for  traces  of  a  belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the 
pre-existence  of  Hoals,  during  the  times  of  the  apostles.  (Compare 
the  Comment,  on  that  passage.) 

Ver.  3,  4. — The  aorists  are,  in  the  connexion,  clearly  to  be  un- 
derstood as  equivalent  to  the  pluperfect  tense.  (Compare  Wmei-'s 
Gram,,  p.  251.)  The  place  of  John's  imprisonment  was,  according 
to  Josephs  (Antiq,  xviii,  5,  2),  the  fortress  of  Machaerus,  The 
notorious  Herodias,  with  whom  Antipas  lived  in  incestuous  connex- 
ion, was  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
The  latter  married  her  to  his  son  Philip  (who  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  see  on  Matthew  ii,  22),  who  was 
disinherited  by  his  father,  and  lived  subsequently  merely  as  a  private 
individual'.  For  this  reason,  his  wife,  Herodias,  preferred  the  con- 
nexion with  the  tetrarch,  Antipas,  that  she  might  become  a  reign- 
ing piincess.  Antipas  discarded  in  her  favour,  his  former  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  the  Arabian  prince.  (Compare  Josephus,  Antiq, 
xviii,  5,  1.)  John,  the  stem  preacher  of  repentance,  had  dared  to 
rebuke  this  scandalous  union,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the  unmiti- 
gated hatred  of  Herodias.  In  Antipas  himself,  it  would  appear, 
there  often  arose  feelings  of  a  better  nature.     (Mark  vi.  20.) 

Ver.  5. — Mark  paints  (ver,  20)  Herod  in  more  favourable  colours. 
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BO  that  it  is  Herodias  who  appears  as  tlie  special  enemy  of  Jobn. 
('ETe%w,  V.  19,  to  be  angry,  in  anger  to  lay  snares/or;  Lube  sl  53.) 
Matthew,  however,  ascribes  to  Herod  the  intention  of,  putting  John 
to  death,  only,  he  remarks,  that  he  feared  the  people,  Mark's  lan- 
guage, "  knowing  him  to  be  a  righteous  and  holy  man,"  seems  to 
indicate  that  his  conscience  had  been  roused,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
what  follows.  The  eager  hearing  of  John  refers  not  to  the  time  of 
bis  imprisonment,  during  which  any  interview  between  the  prince 
and  the  Baptist  is  hardly  conceivable,  but  to  an  earlier  period, 
before  hie  incai-ceration.  At  such  a  conference  John  might  well  have 
called  his  attention  to  the  unlawfudness  of  his  union  with  Herodias, 
aa  well  as  to  other  criminal  acts.  (Compare  Luke  iii.  19;  'Hpwrfjj? 
— ikeyx^fievoc  vn'  'luidwov  nepl  'Kpii)did6o(;—'Kdt  irspl  'irdvruv  uv  l-nokfos 
TTOVjjpwy.) 

Ver.  6,-— rei'Effwi  may  be  imderstood  of  his  birik-day,  or  of  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  Even  so  early  as  Joseph's  time,  the 
Pharaohs  kept  the  ^ii&pa  yeviaeo)^.  (Genesis  xl,  20.)  Mark  employs 
then  general  expression  ^jdpa  evKoipog  =  sh'a  hh"^  festive  day,  and 
describes  the  guests  at  the  fe^t.  The  expression  lieyiarave^,  "lords" 
seems  of  Persian  origin.  Josephus  (Antiq.,  is.  3,  2)  ranges  them 
along  with  the  satraps.  The  LXX.  use  the  word  among  others  for 
lijia-i  Daniel  v.  1.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  again  only  at 
Eev.  vi.  15;  xviii.  23.  Here  it  seems  to  denote  the  highest  civil 
oificers  at  the  court,  as  %(A(iipxM  does  the  highest  military  ofScera. 
The  T^puToi  TTj^  TaXiXala^,  first  men  of  Galilee,  would,  in  that  case, 
mean  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  province.  We  are  doubtless  to  un- 
derstand the  dancing  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  to  have  been  the 
mimic  dance,  but  not  necessarily  unchaste.  On  the  part  of  his  step- 
daughter (Salome  was  her  name)  this  is  hardly  conceivable. 

Ver.  7.— The  verb  TrpoQilSd^eiv  occurs  at  Acts  xix.  33,  in  its  most 
immediate  sense  of  to  draw  forth,  to  lead  out;  figuratively,  it  means 
to  instruct  any  one,  to  train  for  some  pui^Ose.  At  Exodus  xxxv.  34, 
it  stands  for  ir^'m.  The  wicked  mother  directed  the  maiden  to  John 
the  Baptist,  and  she  asked  for  his  bead.  The  weak  Antipas  granted 
it,  though  with  a  reluctant  mind,     ('Ef  avr^^  sc.  iSpaf,  Mark  vi.  25.) 

Ver.  9,  10, — The  weak  fear  of  man  extracted  from  the  tetrarch 
the  order  for  the  beheading  ;  he  was.  ashamed  before  the  assembly 
to  recal  his  too  hasty  promise.  The  state  of  Pilate's  mind  was 
similar  when  the  demand  was  made  that  he  should  suffer  Jesus  to 
be  led  forth  to  death— only  he  was  overcome  by  fear,  Antipas  by 
shame.  Mark  vi.  27  uses  the  Latin  name  cmeKovXariop,  by  which 
the  executioner  was  commonly  designated.  The  mode  of  writing 
the  word  varies  between  spiculator  (from  spiculum,  a  spear  with 
which  they  were  armed),  and  speculator — ^e  former  seems  pre-^ 
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Ver.  11,  12.— As  the  execution  seems  to  have  been  so  soon 
carried  into  effect,  the  feast  must  have  been  held  in  the  castle  of 
Machaeras  itself,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  faithftil  disciples 
buried  the  body  (Mark  vi  29,  has  jrrai/ia.)  of  their  master  as  their 
last  token  of  respect. 

§  25.  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousamd. 

(Matth.  xiv.  13-31;  Markri.  30-44;  Luke  is.  lO-lT;  Jolmyi.  1-16.) 

The  date  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty by  John  vi.  4  (see  on  the  explanation  of  Jjv  Se  iyyi)^  rh  -ndaxa 
the  Comment,  on  the  passage).  The  connecting  of  OHrist'a  retire- 
ment into  the  desert,  with  his  receiving  the  news  of  John's  death, 
is  extremely  simple  and  probable.  As  his  hour  was  not  yet  come, 
he  went  into  retirement,  partly  that  he  might  avoid  all  hostile 
machinations,  partly  that  he  mi^ht  in  prayer  to  Gl-od  and  converse 
with  his  disciples,  meditate  on,  and  make  known  those  mighty  events 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  were  gradually  approaching.  (Com- 
pare on  Mark  i.  35.)  As  the  people  crowd  thither  after  him,  the 
scene  of  the  subsequent  feeding  of  the  multitude  is  ushered  in. 

Ver.  13.— Matthew  states  in  general  'Irjaovg  dvEX^priaev  iicdOsv  elq 
lpf}fiov,  Jesus  retired  thence  into  a  desert,  leaving  undetermined  what 
the  thence  refers  to,  for  his  last  account  of  Jesus  (Matth.  xiii.  53- 
58)  mentions  no  locality.  But  the  expression  "  in  a  ship"  points 
to  his  passing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea  of  Uennesareth, 
an  inference  which  John  vi.  1,  and  Luke  ix.  10,  confirm.*  The 
latter  mentions  Bethsaida.  This  town,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  city  of  the  apostles  (John  i.  44),  which  lay  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  sea.  Tlus  second  Bethsaida.  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank,  near  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  lake.  At 
first  it  was  a  village,  but  Philip  the  tetrarch  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  city,  and  named  it  Julias.  (JosepAMs,  Antiq.,  xviii.  3 ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  ii.  13  ;  compare  Von  Eaumer's  Palest.,  p.  100),  According  to 
Mark  (ver.  31),  this  retirement  was  intended  also  for  the  disciples, 
that  they  might  rest  from  the  labours  {dvanamaee  dUyov)  occasioned 
by  the  pressure  of  the  people.  They  had  even  been  prevented 
from  taking  their  necessary  food.  Eager,  however,  for  help  (though 
only  outward  help,  immediately),  the  people  hastened  after  them 
into  the  uncultivated  region  whither  our  Lord  had  withdrawn,  and 
*  DeWette(oii  Lukeix.  10)  thinks  that  Lilke  places  this  feeding  in  a  different  local- 
ity from  Matthew  and  Mark ;  that  ho  knows  nothing  of  a  passage  across  the  sea,  and 
refersto  the  Bethsaida  on  the  western  shore.  But  thia  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the 
Bii^le  oircumstance  that  there  waa  no  desert  near  the  western  Bathisaida ;  it  was  Bar- 
rounded  by  the  most  ftuitflil  land. 
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lie  liEid  compassion  on  them,  (See  respecting  (m/iayxvi^eoBat  on 
Luke  i.  78.)  He  taught,  therefore  (Luke  and  Mark),  and  afterwards 
performed  cures  (Matthew).  On  the  words  (especially  as  given  by 
Mark),  compare  the  passage  Mattk.  ix,  36.  They  contain  allusions 
to  Old  Testament  passages,  such  as  Nurahers  xxvii.  17  ;  Isaiah  liii, 
6.  Luke  (ix.  11)  mentions  as  ^  the  subject  of  hia  teacMng,  the 
BaaiXsia  tov  Oeov,  kingdom  of  God,  under  which  expression  is  here 
comprehended,  in  an  indeterminate  and  general  way,  that  more 
exalted  heavenly  hfe  which  Christ  wa«  come  to  render  the  dominant 
principle  on  earth.     (Compare  on  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Ver.  15,  16. — In  narrating  the  course  of  the  miracle,  John  de- 
viates from  the  synoptical  Gospels.  He  states  that  the  Saviour  put 
to  Phihp  the  question,  how  shall  we  buy  bread  for  so  many ;  while 
the  synoptical  writers  teU  us  that  the  apostles  had  apphed  to  Jesus 
to  dismisa  the  people,  that  they  might  disperse  themselves  and  find 
provisions  in  the  villages  that  lay  immediately  around.  ,  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  reconcile  both  accounts.  As  the  day  was  now  far  gone 
(Mark  vi.  35,  &pa  ttoXI^,  like  the  expression  ^^epa  tto/U,^,  in  the  LXX. 
at  Genesis  sxix.  7),  some  of  the  disciples  enquired  of  Jesua  as  to  the 
time  when  the  people  would  be  dismissed,  John  mentions  another 
circumstance  occurring,  either  before  or  after  the  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
ciples, the  question,  namely,  put  by  Jesus  to  Philip,  Even  though, 
as  Bengel  supposes,  the  cha]^e  of  providing  food  had  been  entrusted 
•to  him,  the  special  object  in  putting  the  question  was  certainly  a 
moral  one,  Philip  must  have  his  mind  awakened  (John  vi.  6,  IXeyev 
6  'lijaovg  nsipd^oiv  dirSv,  Jesus  spoke  proving  Mm),  that  he  might  be 
able  to  apprehend  aright  the  approaching  miracle,  Philip,  how- 
ever, appears  here  as  at  John  xiv.  8,  unable  to  free  himself  from  hie 
earthly  modes  of  conception  ;  he  refers  to  the  sum  of  money  that 
would  be  required  for  feeding  them.  (200  denarii  =  40  rix  doUars, 
This  sum  is  given  also  by  Mark  vi.  37.) 

Ver.  17. — Another  equally  immaterial  difference  in  the  narra- 
tive, is  John's  expressly  naming  Andrew  (vi.  8)  as  the  person  who 
mentioned  the  boy  with  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes  (oijidpi.ov 
properly  means  merely  by-meat,^'  any  thing  eaten  with  bread ;  the 
other  Evangelists  define  it  by  /%5we?,^sAes),  while  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  make  the  apostles  say  that  there  was  no  food  whatever  at 
hand.  These  last  Evangelists  have  looked  on  Andrew  as  speaking 
for  all  the  apostles,  and  expressing  their  mind.  The  expression 
■KoiSdpiov  h,  one  Utile  ioy  (the  Sv  is  not  to  be  taken  as  having  the 
force  of  the  indefinite  article,  but  as  distinctly  intimating  that  none 
else  besides  this  boy  had  brought  food  with  them),  forbids  our  sup- 
posing that  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  were  merely  the  disciples' 
*  Aooorditig  to  le^dcographers,  however,  ihjidpiop  was,  at  a  later  period,  used  as  pro- 
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own  supply  of  food.  John  immediately  places,  in  direct  contrast, 
the  whole  number  present  (ravra  rt  iariv  elg  TOfrofJTOuf),  with  the 
whole  supply  of  provisions.  (The  assigning  of  the  number  at  5000 
is  alike  in  all  the  narratives,  only  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  men- 
tion it  till  the  conclusion.  Matthew  remarks,  enhancing  it  still 
more,  beeides  women  and  children.  The  mode  of  arranging  them 
at  the  meal  greatly  facilitated  the  reckoning.  The  agreement 
in  the  numbers,  as  well  of  those  who  were  fed,  as  of  the  provisions 
set  before  them,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  ;  later  tradition  would  have  corrupted 
the  numbers.) 

Ver.  18,  19. — The  Saviour  causes  the  crowd  to  be  ranged  in 
regular  order,  and  proceeds  to  divide  the  email  supply  of  food.  (The 
ipjjUog,  where  the  Saviour  was  at  this  time,  was  grassy  pasture 
ground,  without  towns  or  villages.  In  the  same  way  is-ia  is  used 
to  denote  pasturage.  We  ai-e  not  therefore  to  conceiVe  of  any 
thing  like  sandy  wastes,  but  rather  of  steppes.  Iv/iTroaiov  denotes 
here  the  persons  who  partake  of  a  meal  together,  like  our  German 
word  Gesellschaft,  a  company,.  Luke  uses  instead,  the  term  KXiaiai, 
the  reclining  or  sitting  together  at  food,  table-parties;  each  com- 
pany of  fifty  is  conceived  as  forming  a  party  by  itself.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  denotes,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  the  separate 
distribution,  instead  of  the  Greek  dvd.  In  graphic  language,  from 
a  vivid  conception  of  the  scene,  Mark  styles  the  separate  companies- 
■npaciai,  defined  and  separaie  spaces,  e.  g.,  garden-beds,  as  in  Homer. 
He  adds,  that  some  of  these  parties  consisted  of  100,  others  of  50, 
nay,  he  does  not  forget  to  notice  the  freshness  of  the  grass,  {knl 
>:M>^  X^p-^V^X^<^pk  =  F'l;  in  the  LXX.)  These  traits  originate 
wholly  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  representation  which  deals  with 
events  chiefly  in  their  external  features.  In  detailing  the  division 
itself,  Mark  (41)  adds  expressly,  koI  rove  3vo  ix^ag  ift^piae  naat,  and 
he  divided  the  tioo  fishes  among  them  all  .  These  vrords  clearly  inti- 
mate the  view  of  the  narrator,  that  the  two  fishes  were  the  object 
eubdividcd  among  all ;  Jesus  had  only  this  small  supply  for  satisfy- 
ing the  multitude.  .  The  words  of  John,  Saov  peXov,  as  much  as 
they  would  (vi.  11),  exclude  all  idea  of  a  merely  seeming  satisfaction 
of  their  wants  ;  eveiy  one  partook  as  much  as  he  desired ;  thai  was 
the  standard  which,  on  this  occasion,  regulated  the  supply. 

Ver.  20,  21.— The  command  to  gather  up  the  fragments  admit- 
ted of  being  carried  into  execution,  for  our  Lord  was  standing  in 
one  fixed  place  when  he  broke  the  bread  and  the  fishes  (fragments 
of  which  latter,  the  minute  and  accurate  Mark  informs  us  were  also 
collected),  at  which  point  they  would  naturally  coUoct  themselves, 
Mid  means  might  also  be  taken  beforehand  for  keeping  them  clean. 
The  twelve  baskets  (in  which  all  the  four  Evangelists  t 
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shew  that  the  fragmentB  that  remained  over  were  of  greater  amount 
than  the  original  loaves.  Prohably  each  apostle  took  a  basket 
to  complete  the  gathering  of  the  fragments ;  hence  the  twelve. 
This  union  of  careful  savingness  with  creative  power  is  a  feature  so 
pecuhar,  that  it  impresses,  beyond  all  mistake,  a  heavenly  charac- 
ter on  the  narrative.  Such  things  are  not  invented  1  Nature,  that 
mirror  of  divine  perfections,  places  before  our  eyes  the  same  combi- 
nation of  boundlesa  munificence,  and  of  truest  frugality  in  imparting 
her  benefits. 

The  Evangelists  close  their  narratives  with  nothing  certainly 
like  exclamations  or  expressions  of  surprise — John  only  remarking 
what  an  impression  the  incident  had  made  pn  the  people.  They 
concluded  from  it  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  prophet,  and  wished 
to  malte  him  by  force  the  sovereign  of  their  worldly  kingdom. 
Whether  such  an  ehullition  is  conceivahle,  if  the  multitude  (a  cara- 
van returning  from  a  festival,  as  is  conjectured)  had  satisfied  them- 
selves with  the  provision  which  themselves  had  made  for  the  journey, 
and  in  the  most  courteous  way,  left  untouched  the  small  supply  oi 
food  placed  before  them  by  the  apostles,  we  leave  intelligent  and 
helieving  readers  to  infer  for  themselves. 

The  fact  itself  thus  recorded  obviously  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Christ's  miracles  which  stand  related  to  nature.  In  the  other,  and 
first  class  of  miracles,  there  is,  for  the  Christian  mind,  this  facility 
towards  the  understanding  of  them,  that  we  have,  in  the  faith  of 
the  individual  who  (for  example  in  the  case  of  a  cure)  is  the  object 
of  the  miracle,  a  channel  for  the  commionication  of  the  wondrous 
power  and  its  effectual  operation.  But  in  cases  where  physical 
nature  is  seen  as  a  simply  passive  object,  the  miracle  easily  assumes 
the  appearance  of  being  magical.  The  hest  way  of  escaping  from 
this  false  impression  is,  never  to  view  those  miracles  which  refer  to 
the  natural  world  dissociated  .from  the  moral  world,  hut  as  living  in 
union  with  it.  The  mere  increase  of  food  is  not  the  point  on  which 
stress  is  here  to  he  laid,  but  its  increase  for  persons  who  were  in  a 
certain  state  of  mind.  It  is  when  such  miracles  are  thus  conjoined 
with  the  wants  of  human  nature,  as  these  were  manifested  in  the 
individuals  actually  present,  that  they  appear  in  their  true  character. 
As  the  Lord,  in  general,  performed  no  cure  save  where  he  found 
faith,  so  he  generally  hestowed  no  food  save  where  he  found  spiritual 
hunger.*  As  regards  the  fact  itself,  we  pay  no'  attention  to  those 
representations,  which,  in  contradiction  to  the  true  exegesis,  explain 
away  all  that  is  miraculous  ;t  but  just  as  httle  ought  we  to  tolerate 

*  It  is  repugnaiit  to  common  Bonae  when,  in  reply  to  tMs,  Strauss  asks  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
aOG),  what  was  done  then  with  tmbclieversT  The  EUpposition  is,  that  where  Christ  per- 
formed a  miracle  ail  were  helievei's. 

\  Pfeuninger  says  of  it:  "What  usually  takea  place  ia  three-quartei's  of  a  year  be- 
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any  views  of  it  which  are  anti-natural  This,  however,  must  he 
done,  if  we  suppose  the  material  to  have  heen  increased  without  a 
real  interposition  of  Divine  power,  Eather  let  us  heheve  that  the 
same  power  which  flowed  forth  from  Jesus  to  teal  the  sick,  here 
produced,  in  obedience  to  his  will,  another  physical  effect.  There 
it  appears  rather  as  setting  in  order,  as  restorative — here  rather  as 
creative,*  The  correct  view  of  the  matter  then  is  undoubtedly  this, 
that  under  the  hands  of  the  Saviowr,  and  by  his  Divine  power,  an 
increase  of  the  means  of  food  took  place.  As  hy  the  touch  of  Ms 
hand,  ho  healed  and  blessed,  so  hy  this  he  created.  With  this, 
however,  we  are  still  to  regard  these  phenomena  as  greatly  acceler- 
ated natural  processes  [?] ;  for  real  formations  can  he  produced  only 
by  a  series  of  real  developments,  Yet  these  developments  are 
capable  of  being  accelerated  and  that  to  an  extent  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  limit.  But  the  right  conception  of  a  miracle, 
which  discerns  in  it  a  higher  principle  of  causaKty,  compels  us  to 
auch  suppositions.  No  phenomenon  is  conceivable  except  in  con- 
nexion with  adequate  powers  of  causation.  But  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  all  the  higher  powers  which  control  the  processes  of  nature 
penetrated  directly  and  profoundly  to  the  very  heart  of  natural  life, 
while  with  sovereign  and  creative,  because  Divine  energy,  he. per- 
vaded all  elementary  formations,  arranging  and  guiding  them  to 
more  exalted  ends.  As  to  the  increase  of  the  means  of  food,  simi- 
lar things  were  seen  formerly,  under  the  Old  Testament.  Ehjah, 
with  twenty  loaves  (2  Kings  iv.  42,  seq.),  fed  one  hundred  men. 
Oil  and  meal  increased  to  the  widow  at  Sarepta.  (2  Kings  iv.  1, 
seq.,  comp.  also  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  seq.)     Manna  and  quails  nourished 

tween  saGd  time  and  haryeat,  ia  aaid  here  to  have  teen  done  within  a  few  mmutea, 
wMie  the  food  was  bemg  divided.  Thus  the  narrativo  will  have  us  believe  in  an  in- 
crease wondroualy  hastened  forward,  and  I  coM  more  easily  discredii  the  fad  vjere  I  (la 
most  beHeeing  of  men,  or  I  could  credit  it  were  I  the  most  unSeHewmff,  sooner  than,  reoUy 
and  IraiyieUeve  Suii  the  tiarrative  does  not  intend  1o  make  us  beldeoe  it"  The  pitiM  re- 
mark  of  Strauaa,  in  reply  to  this  profound  siew  of  Pfenniuger,  that  for  the  production  of 
bread,  besides  the  natural  proeesB  of  growing,  there  is  required  also  the  arlifloial  work 
of  grinding  and  bating,  ori^natea  ^snredly  in  something  worse  than  mere  intellectual  in- 
capacity, namely,  in  his  entire  disbelief  in  a  living  God.  But  for  tliia,  he  would  not  have 
had  such  difficulty  in  aupposir^  ttiat  the  Divine  agenoy  had  replaced  the  worlc  of  man. 

•  Tet  in  no  gospel  narrative  is  apwre  exercise  of  creative  power  ascribed  to  the  Sa- 
viour. Ah  nature,  out  of  the  seed  corn,  evolves  a  new.oreation,  so  Christ  turns  walar 
into  wine  and  increases  the  already  existing  bread,  but  without  a  substratum  to  begin 
with,  he  makes  neither  wine  nor  bread.  I  observe  that  in  these  remarks  I  refer  only  to 
the  recorded  fecta ;  how  far  it  is  conceivable  that  Christ's  miraculous  powers  might  have 
been  put  forth  in  a  different  form,  ie  another  question.  According  to  gospel  history,  the 
Saviour  constantly  ippeara  as  the  restorer  of  creation.  He  creates  no  new  men,  but  he 
transfbrma  the  old ;  be  mates  no  new  bodily  members  formerly  wanting,  but  he  restores 
the  old  that  were  useless.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament; 
for  even  in  the  case  of  the  mannaj  the  supernatural  inoreMc  of  a  natural  produotionmay 
be  supposed,  and  not  the  creation  of  matter  absolutely  new. 
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the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  (As  to  the  typical  meaning  of  this,  see 
on  John  vi.)  What  was  there .  done  ,hy  God  in  heaven  and  from 
afar,  is  here  effected  by  G-od  visible  and  near  at  hand.  (Ps.  cxlv. 
15, 16.) 


§  26.    Jesus  "Walks  on  the  Sea. 

{Matt.  xiT.  aa-36;  Mark  tL   45-66;  John  vi.  16-21.) 

The  following  narrative  of  our  Lord's  walMng  on  the  sea  is  in  so 
far  aMn  to  the  preceding,  as  it  also  manifests  Christ's  dominion 
over  the  natural  world  ;  yet  exhibited  in  an  entirely  different  rela- 
tion. For  we  meet  here  not  so  much  an  influence  brought  to  bear 
on  nature,  as  a  personal  withdrawal  from  the  control  of  earthly 
natural  laws  here,  vk.,  that  of  gravity.  The  difficulty  which  is  com- 
monly found  in  this  occurrence,  disappears,  or  at  least  is  consider- 
ably diminished,  if,  along  with  that  close  affinity  which  connected 
the  body  of  Christ  with  those  of  other  men,  we  recognise  definitely 
,  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  is  common  to  conceive  of  the  glori- 
fying of  our  Lord's  body,  as  effected  either  at  the  resurrection  or 
ascension,  and  as  the  wort  of  a  moment.  But  if  we  suppose  the 
Spirit's  work,  in  glorifying  and  perfecting  Christ's  body,  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  Saviour's  whole  life  (certain  periods  being  still  dis- 
tinguished as  seasons  of  special  efficiency),  much  that  is  obscure 
win  be  made  clear.  A  body  absolutely  earthly,  chained  down  by 
unseen  bands  to  earthly  matter,  cannot  shake  itself  free  from  its 
origin,  but  that  a  higher  bodily  nature,  teeming  with  the  powers  of 
a  loftier  world,  should  rise  above  the  earthly  level,  is  less  surprising.* 
This  transaction,  then,  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  a  work  wrought  upon  him  and  effected  by  magic,  as 
though  some .  external  power  had  laid  hold  on  him  and  borne 
him  up,  but  as  the  result  effected  by  his  own  will,  the  forth- 
putting  of  an  energy  inherent  in  himself.  If  this  power  was 
seldom  used,  it  was  because  the  Saviour  never  did  wonders  for  the 
sake  of  doing  them,  but  to  serve  some  useful  end.  Thus  in  the 
present  instance,  the  manifestation  of  his  hidden  glory  was  designed 
to  build  up  his  disciples  in  the  faith.  They  saw  more  and  more 
with  whom  they  had  to  do,  and  perceived  that  he  was  the  revelation 
of  the  invisible  Father  (Matth.  xvi.  16)  ;  their  Jewish  preposses- 
sions, as  to  the  Messiah,  were  more  and  more  cleared  up  in  his  light. 

*  The  ahsurd  questions  which  Strauaa  (toI.  ii.,  p.  1 82,  second  sdition)  gets  up  in  reply 
to  this  eiplanation,  he  might  liave  spared  himseU;  had  he  taen  willing  to  reflect  that  the 
freeing  of  Christ's  hody  iliim  its  bondage  to  the  earth,  ia  not  inoonaistent  with  its  ijeiiig' 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  own  free  will. 
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The  Old  Testament  representations  of  Jetovah's  glory  were  in  liv- 
ing reality  set  before  their  eyes  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  alone 
Bpreadeth  out  the  heavens  and  walheth  on  the  toaves  of  the  sea. 
(Job  ix.  8.)  We  will  not  disturb  those  heavenly  images  of  a  Divine 
government  among  men,  by  reviewing  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  in  defiance  of  just  exegesis,  to  reduce  their  weighty  eignificancy 
to  the  level  of  every-day  generalities.  Such  pictures,  taken  from 
the  Lord's  life,  set  before  us  in  miniature  bia  whole  mighty  work  and 
influence  on  the  inner  world  of  the  human  spirit ;  they  are  full  of 
exhaustless  meaning.— As  respects  the  form  of  the  narrative,  the 
superiority  in  vivid  and  graphic  description  belongs  to  Matthew. 
The  incident  which  hefel  Peter,  who  wished  to  come  to  Jesus  over 
the  water,  is,  for  example,  recorded  by  Matthew  alone.  John's  ac- 
count is  short,  and  like  most  narratives  of  events  contributed  by 
that  Evangelist,  is  given  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  discourses  which 
are  connected  with  it.  The  motive  which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  removal  of  the  disciples,  is,  however,  distinctly 
assigned  by  John,  who  thus  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  connexion 
between  this  and  the  preceding  occurrences  as  stated  by  the  three 
other  Evangelists.  The  miraculous  supply  of  food  excited  in  these 
Worldly  men  a  desire  to  make  Jesus  the  Messianic  king.  From  their 
importunities  he  withdrew  by  retiring  to  the  solitude  of  a  mountain 
for  prayer  (Matth.  xiv.  23),  but  he  caused  his  disciples  to  go  before 
him  by  ship  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  Mark  vi.  45  specifies 
Bethsaida,  John  vi.  17,  Capernaum,  as  the  point  to  which  their 
course  was  directed.  As  the  two  places,  however,  were  close  to  each 
other,  the  disciples  may  have  intended  first  to  put  in  at  the  one 
point,  and  then  sail  on  to  the  other.  (The  expression  dvajKa^uv^ 
constrain,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  ver.  22  and  45,  means  merely 
earnest  impressive  exhortation,  and  this  was  needed  apparently  be- 
cause the  disciples  were  unwilling  to  separate  from  their  Lord.) 

Ver.  24,  25. — John  (vi.  16)  mentions  the  evening  as  the  time  of 
their  setting  sail.  From  his  supplemental  remark  "  and  Jesus  had 
not  come  to  them,"  it  would  appear  that  they  had  continued  to  look 
for  Jesus  rejoining  them,  and  it  was  probably  their  thus  waiting  for 
hun  which  delayed  so  long  the  period  of  their  setting  sail  As  the 
darkness  of  night  now  came  on,  and  a  storm  arose,  the  scene  assumed 
that  terrific  character  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  entire  narrative. 
Through  gloom  and  tempest  came  the  Lord,  walking  over  the  raging 
waves,  to  the  help  of  his  disciples  in  their  tossing  boat.  Matthew 
and  Mark  observe  that  the  wind,  besides  being  fierce,  was  contrary 
to  them  (ivavrioc:),  so  that  the  force  of  the  waves  struck  the  boat 
more  violently  {(iaoavi^erreai).  According  to  John,  they  had  already 
rowed  a  distance  of  25-80  stadia  (KlavvEiv),  and  consequently  more 
than  half-way  across  (the  sea  was  40  stadia  broad,  about  one  Grer- 
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man  mile,"  Joseph.  Bel  Jnd.,  i.  3,  35),  when  tlieysaw  Jesus  walk- 
ing on  the  sea.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  was  now 
towards  the  morning,  ahout  the  fourth  watch.  (SvAoyc^  =  "■;»«!§.) 
Before  the  Exile  the  Jews  had  dirided  the  night  into  three  parts  ; 
afterwards  they  adopted  the  four  Boman  divisions  of  three  hours 
each.  In  the  expression  JirijMe  irpSc  ovtoCc,  he  went  aimg  to  them, 
the  idea  of  his  leaving  the  place  where  he  was  formerly  staying,  is 
concisely  conjoined  with  that  of  his  going  to  meet  the  disciples. 

Ver.  26,  27. — The  disciples  seeing  Jesus  walkmg  on  the  sea  toot 
fright ;  they  believed  they  saw  a  <pdvrmfia.  UveSim,  spirit,  stands  in 
a  similai  conneiion  at  Luke  xjiv.  37.  The  term  is  to  he  understood 
in  all  its  latitirde  Idre  our  word  apparition,  (gespsnst),  which  accord- 
ing to  popular  notions,  means  any  sort  of  incorporeal  appearance, 
without  very  accurately  defining  the  idea  of  it.  That  anything  of  a 
bodily  nature  could  walk  on  the  sea,  was  inconceivahle  to  the  discr- 
ples,  and  there  came  upon  them,  therefore,  the  terror  which  usually 
acoompanies  unwonted  sphitual  phenomena.  The  word  uttered 
by  Jesus  tyfii  slfii,  it  is  I,  reassures  the  disciples.  In  him  they  had 
already  recognised  unwonted  and  extraordinary  characteristics  ; 
they  saw  in  him  the  ruler  of  the  invisible  world ;  through  him  they  had 
been  brought  mto  friendship  with  that  world  ;  and  they  knew  that 
he  ever  camo  to  their  aid  in  moments  of  danger.  The  expression 
im  T^f  ffaXdaoij^  or  snl  ttiv  ddXaaaav  (in  Matthew),  and  afterwards  at 
Matth.  xiv.  28,  29,  M  ra  v^a-ea,  certairdy  may  mean  heside  the  sea, 
inasmuch  as  the  hank  of  the  sea  or  river  is  conceived  of  aa  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  water.  (2  Kings  in  7;  Dan.  viii.  2 ; 
according  to  the  LXX.)  Of  itself,  however,  hit  never  means  ai 
juxta  (compare  FriOsche  Oomm.  in  Matth.,  p.  603),  but  to  or  tovmrds 
anything,  verms.  (Acts  xvii.  14.)  The  parallel  passage,  John  xxl. 
1,  is  very  accurately  explained  by  Fritasche,  i^iavlfiMiv  lavrif  6 
'  Vwf  roll:  ^afe)™i:?  M  Tjjf  floAaoff^f  {ovatv),  Jesus  shewed  himself  to  the 
disciples  (when  tha/  were)  on  the  tea,  in  such  a  way  that  the  fonnula 
bears  ita  usual  meanmg.  But  that  in  the  passage  before  us  there 
is  no  evading  the  obvious  import  of  the  words  that  Christ  walked 
over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  appears  plainly  from  the  narrative  taken 
as  a  whole.  If  differently  understood,  it  becomes  either  trivial  or 
deceptive.  The  opinion  which  would  hold  it  a  myth  is  sufficiently 
rofated  by  the  calm  tone  of  the  narrators.  Least  of  aU  can  Mat- 
thew's account  of  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea  be  reconciled  to  it. 
This  stands  forth  as  a  naked  fact.  ^    v  i. 

Vor.  28-31. The  peculiar  conduct  of  Peter,  the  account  of  which 

is  here  contributed  by  Matthew,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  that  dis- 
ciple's character.     Hence  also  a  similar  incident  is  told  of  him  after 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (John  xxi.  7,  secj).     Fiery  and  ardent,  fiilj 
*  One  German  is  equal  to  about  4S  Euglish  mQea. 
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of  btiming  love  for  tlie  Lord,  he  cannot  wait  patiently  the  momeiiV 
of  his  near  approach,  but  hastens  to  meet  Mm  with  mo8t  daring 
courage.  As  John  is  called  the  disciple  whom  the  Lord  loved,  Sv 
^ydna  6  'I)?(Totic  (John  sxi  1),  so  might  it  be  said  of  Peter  that'  he 
loved  the  Lord.  In  other  words,  as  the  nature  of  John  was  pre-em- 
inently receptive  and  profound,  Peter  was  distmguished  for  activity 
and  force.  As  however  this  power  of  love  wherewith  he  embraced 
the  Saviour  was  not  yet  freed  from  selfishness,  it  betrayed  Mm  into 
mistakes  of  the  most  various  kinds.  In  the  present  case  also,  Ms 
impetuous  haste  brings  about  a  fall.  The  whole  of  this  httle  history 
is  a  rich  picture  of  our  interior  life — a  commentary  on  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  the  heart  of  a  man  is  a  froward  and  timorous  thing  ( Jer. 
xvii.  9).  Without  thecommand  (not  a  mere  permission)  of  the  Lord, 
Peter  will  not  venture  from  the  ship.  Trusting  to  the  iXdi,  come, 
he  walks  forth,  but  at  sight  of  the  hurricane,  he  sinks.  {Karanov- 
Ti^eadai  occurs  again  at  Matth,  xviii.  6,  in  the  sense  of  sinking,  or  being 
sunk  into  the  Tr6vTo^.)  Yet  his  faith  remains  so  fer  firm  that  he 
only  seeks  aid  from  Jesus.  (Here  he  already  calls  Mm  Kvpie,  Lord, 
with  reference  to  hie  Mgher  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  had 
■previously  been  revealed  to  Peter  [see  on  Matth.  xvi,  16].  So  also, 
on  seeing  tMs  dominion  exercised  by  Jesus  over  the  powers  of  nature, 
the  other  disciples  take  occasion  to  make  the  confession  at  ver.  33' 
dlJjea^  eeov  vtbg  el,  truly  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  Comp.  on  Matth. 
xvi.  16.)  Christ  gave  Mm  help  along  with  a  word  of  rebuke,  6?i.iy6~ 
mare,  o/ little  faith,  wMch,  however,  is  a  different  thing  from  dmare 
faithless.  The  point  of  reproof  was  merely  that  the  faith  which 
existed  in  Mm  was  not  beyond  being  shaken.  (Aiordfw  occurs  again 
at  Matth.  xxyiii.  17.  Literally  it  means  to  turn  in  two  different 
directions,  hesitating  and  undetermined  which  to  foUow.  Whence 
it  denotes  in  general  to  ie  in  doubt,  and  is  eijuivalent  to  dfi^iajiri- 
Te'w.)  Here  again,  as  in  all  the  miracles  of  Christ,  faith  is  shewn  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  they  are  wrought  on  men.  So  long 
as  the  soul  of  Peter  was  purely  and  simply  turned  towards  the  Lonl, 
he  was  capable  of  receiving  within  Mmself  the  fullness  of  Christ's 
life  and  Spirit,  so  that  Christ's  power  became  Ms  power ;  but  when 
by  giving  scope  and  weight  to  an  alien  power,  he  became  less  suscep- 
tible to  spiritual  influence,  that  power  entered  Ms  heart,  repressed 
the  influence  of  Christ,  and  the  sea-walker  sunk  back  mto  the 
earthly  element.  Analogous  to  tMs  is  the  way  in  which  faith  in  the 
Lord's  strengthemngand  upholding  power  conducts  us  securely  over 
the  agitated  sea  of  our  smful  life,  while,  alas  1  it  but  too  often  hap- 
pens that  the  failure  sinks  us  down  into  the  waters.  That  the  gospel 
narratives  admit  such  spiritual  applications,  is  no  accidental  feature, 
nor  is  the  apphcation  itself  to  be  viewed  as  arbitrary  and  capricious! 
Much  rather  does  it  sprmg  from  the  weight  and  significance  of  the 
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Saviom's  character,  as  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  life,  that  every 
thing  in  him  and  with  him  rises  into  a  higher  significancy, 

Ver  32,  33. — ^According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  disciples,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  express  their  astonishment  (Mark  v.  51,  Xiav — 
Ik  nEpiaoov — iitin-aaBai)  and  adoration.  (The  meaning  of  Trpoff- 
Kvveiv,  worship,  which  had  otherwise  been  vague,  is  at  Matth.  xiv. 
33,  accurately  defined  by  the  confession  which  follows  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  Grod,  See  as  to  this  more  at  length  on  Matth.  svi.  16). 
Christ,  along  with  Peter,  stepped  on  board  the  ship,  the  wind 
calmed  down  (ave;ioc  iKonaae,  see  above,  Mark  iv.  39,  —  yaX-i^vri  ky&- 
ve-ro),  and  they  gained  the  further  shore.  The  account  given  at 
John  V.  21,  i^QeXov  Xajieiv  avrSv,  they  would  take  him,  seems  to  differ 
from  the  others,  aa  though  the  disciples  had  intended  taking  him  on 
board  when  they  suddenly  found  themselves  already  at  the  land. 
Read  by  itself  the  statement  of  John  would  leave  the  impression 
that  the  eiBsu^  to  ^Xotov  iyevero  ini  rijg  yrjg,  the  aMp  became  strmght- 
■way  ai  the  land,  also  seemed  to  him  something  miraculous.  But 
as  the  disciples  had  in  the  first  instance  sailed  half  the  distance 
before  they  saw  Jesus,  as  they  had  the  wind  against  them,  and  as 
during  the  scene  between  Christ  and  Peter,  they  assuredly  forgot 
their  oars,  they  cannot  well  have  very  apeedUy  reached  the  shore. 
The  meaning  of  evB^uc:,  straightway,  however,  is  vague,  and  none  of 
the  narrators  give  marks  to  fix  the  time  ;  we  can  therefore  conceive 
of  a  rapid  rowing  forward  of  the  ship  through  the  calm,  and  an 
immediate  landing  thereafter.  The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is 
the  ij6eXov  XaiMv,  vnsked  to  take,  in  so  far  as  it  is  usually  held  to  imply 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  purposed  intention,  in  which  case  there 
would  result  an  open  contradiction  to  the  two  other  narrators.  We 
might  certainly  at  once,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  admit  a  contradic- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  G-ospel  history  makes  no  claim  to  exemption 
from  trifiing  and  unimportant  irregularities.  At  all  events,  we 
would  rather  do  so  than  either  hold  iOiXa  to  be  here  redundant,  or 
that  it  means  to  do  a  thing  eagerly  and  jo^ully  (so  that  the  sense 
should  be — they  took  him  eagerly  and  joyfully  on  board),  a  con- 
struction for  which  there  is  no  support  in  the  usage  of  the  New 
Testament.*  The  following,  however,  appears  to  me  a  simple  way 
of  solving  the  difficulty.  The  disciples  were  afraid  that  they  saw  a 
spirit,  which  naturally  they  wished  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
ship.  Jesus,  however,  explained  to  them  that  it  was  he.  To  this 
it  is  simply  added  that  on  receiving  this  explanation  they  strove  to 
take  him  in,  with  the  natural  ellipsis,  and  they  took  him  in  accord- 
ingly— after  which  they  directly  gained  the  land.  (The  verb  -fiEAEd- 
then  retains  in  this  case  its  literal  meaning  of  active  volition,  see 

*  In  profane  writers,  eapecially  in  Senophon  (Cyrop,,  I.  1,  3,  1, 5,  19.  Anab,  IL  6, 
6,  and  11),  tjiis  use  of  Wila  frequently  occurs. 
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Fassow  in  Lex  mb  voce  J'or,  in  ordei  to  take  in  Christ  whilo  the 
Bhip  was  on  hor  coiu-fee,  ccitain  prepaiationa  were  needful,  such  as 
the  taking  down  ol  the  sail,  etc  The  whole  of  these  operations  are 
denoted  by  the  ^OeXov  Aa/istj ,  and  the  expression  consequently  im- 
plies the  effectual  carrying  out  of  these  preparationa.  The  clause, 
therefore,  if  completed,  would  run  thus  :  p&Xav  ovv  XajBuv  airbv  elg 
TO  -rrXolov  ml  tUa/Jov,  they  wished  to  take,  etc.,  and  toolz). 

Ver,  34-36. — Both  Evangelists  conclude  this  narrative  with  the 
general  remark  that  immediately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  many 
sick  persons  applied  for  his  help,  and  strove  simply  to  touch  the  hem 
of  his  garment.  (Compare  what  is  said  on  Luke  viii.  44.)  Mark 
is  more  copious  in  his  language,  but  without  adding  any  new  ideas, 
only  that  when  he  passes  on  to  relate  their  arrival  at  the  opposite 
shore,  immediately  after  stating  the  astonishment  of  the  disciples  at 
Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  he  adds :  ov  avv^nav  M  roiq  aproig, 
they  had  not  understood  in  relation  to  [the  miracle  of]  the  loaves 
(elliptically  for  M  tw  eav/iaTi  ™  ^v  roZg  dproi^  yevofiiviJ),  Mark  means 
to  say  that  they  noight  have  been  able  from  that  miracle  of  feeding 
the  multitude  to  recognise  sufficiently  his  Divine  nature,  if  their 
capacity  for  receiving  the  truth  had  not  been  so  weak.  (Respect- 
ing TT<^poiJod(u  [caUo  obduci,  then  to  iecome  hardened,  insensible], 
see  Mark  viii.  17  ;  Eom.  xi.  7.  It  is  parallel  to  naxOveaeai,  Matth.' 
xiii.  15.  Tipoaopiii^meai,  anchor,  Mark  vi.  58,  from  ^(tof,  occurs 
only  here.) 


§  27.  Of  Washikg  the  Hands, 

(Matth.  IV.  1-20 ;  Mark  rii.  1-23.) 

On  the  chronological  relation  of  this  event  to  the  \. ^, 

little  can  be  said,  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  connecting  formula! 
It  would  be  rash  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  presence  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem.  For  the 
feet  that  they  came  from  Jerusalem  does  not  prove  that  they 
belonged  to  Jerusalem,  and  just  as  little  that  they  were  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  him.  We  can  only  infer  from  the  form  of 
Christ's  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  that  the  occurrence  belongs 
to  the  latter  period  of  his  ministry,  for  during  his  earlier  labours  he 
did  not  usually  express  himself  so  strongly  against  them. 

Ver.  1,  2.— It  was  so  completely  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
Phariseeism  to  rebuke  every  deviation  from  their  sacred  external 
ritual  that  the  question  of  these  Pharisees  may  be  accounted  for 
without  supposing  that  they  were  designedly  lying  in  wait  for  Christ. 
Such  scruples  arose  from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  minds; 
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The  napaSoaic:  t&v  TrpRcfivTepbiv,  tradition  of  the  elders,  consists  of 
those  doy/iara  djpiKpa,  miwrttten  decisions,  which  gradually  among 
the  learned  men  of  the  Jews  had  formed  around  the  Mosaic  law  a 
new  and  holy  circle  of  commands.  Mark  feels  himself  called  on,  for 
the  sake  of  his  non-Jewisli  readers,  to  explain  more  particularly  the 
practice  of  eating  with  the  hands  washed.  (Kotv6^  =  sa^  Acts  x.  14, 
conjoined  with  dndSapTOv,  here  it  is  equivalent  to  avt-nrog.)  He  oh- 
seryes  that  among  the  Pharisaic  Jews  it  was  the  general  custom 
(ndvTEg  ol  'lovdaloi  is  to  he  taken  in  connexion  with  K^mrovvreg  r^ 
napdSooiv,  for  the  Sadducees  did  not  ohserve  such  ordinances).  The. 
meaning  of  nvy/i^  vtipovrat  rag  x^^P*^?  i^  uncertain.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  miy/t^  is  to  he  taken  m  the  usual  sense  of  hand,  fist,  so 
that  the  method  in  which  the  Jews  washed  before  eating  is  here 
pointed  out.  The  hands  seem  to  have  been  used  alternately,  the 
one  in  washing  the  other.  The  Syriac  translators  have  rendered  it 
frequently,  generally,  as  though  they  had  read  it  ttvkv^.  Either  the 
translator  heard  the  word  wrong,  or  he  did  not  know  how  to  interpret 
TTvyfi^.  Mark,  after  explaining  the  practice  of  washing  the  hands, 
next  proceeds  to  other  usages  of  the  same  kind ;  for  ablutions  of  all 
sorts  (among  the  rest  those  applicable  to  the  priests,  Exod,  xxix. 
4 ;  XXX.  18,  seq.,  compared  with  Heb.  ix.  10),  were  common  among 
the  Jews.  He  confines  himself,  however,  to  those  washings  which 
accompanied  meals.  The  term  paTni^sGOat  is  different  from  vinTe(j6tu ; 
the  former  is  the  dipping  and  rinsing,  or  cleansing  of  food  that  haa 
heen  purchased,  to  free  it  from  impurities  of  any  kind ;  vimeaSat 
includes  also  the  act  of  rubbing  off.  In  precisely  the  same  way  do 
the  Rabbins  distinguish  between  nVias  and  o^n;  n^-iiss.  (Compare 
LigJit/oot  on  the  passage.  Bam-ianog  is  here,  as  at  Heb.  ix.  10, 
ablution,  washing  generally.)  The  words  nor^ptov,  ieanig,  ^aAfcfoi', 
are  different  names  for  vessels.  lior^^tov  denotes  a  drinking  vessel ; 
lefTTjjf,  corrupted  from  the  Latin  sextuarius,  a  vessel  for  hold- 
ing or  measuring  fluids ;  xa7Mlixv  a  vessel  of  brass,  the  nature  of 
which  we  cannot  more  accurately  determine.  The  KUvat,  couches, 
must,  in  this  connexion,  be  referred  to  the  couches  on  which 
the  ancients  were  wont  to  recline  at  meals.  (Compare  Mark 
iv.  21). 

Ver.  3,  4. — In  the  following  discourse,  addressed  by  Jesus 
to  the  Pharisees  (down  to  ver,  11),  Mark  varies  from  Matthew, 
inasmuch  as  he  makes  the  Saviour  begin  with  the  quotation 
from  Isaiah,  while.in  Matthew  it  forms  the  conclusion.  The  latter 
is  unquestionably  the  more  natural  position.  Appropriately  the 
description  of  the  Pharisees  stands  first,  and  then  follows  the  pas- 
sage from  the  prophet,  as  in  confirmation  of  what  had  been  said. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  whole  passage,  however,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  opposition  of  human  institutions  to  the  divine  com- 
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mand.  The  real  test  of  a  spurious  faith  is  the  substituting  of  the 
fonner  of  these  for  the  latter,  or  the  placing  it  above  the  latter.  In 
this  way  the  spirit  is  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  Q-od :  it  becomes 
a  mere  human  service.  This  perversion  of  the  Divine  ordinances 
by  human,  the  Saviour  explains  by  an  example,  ehewing  how 
Pharieaio  hypocrisy  subverted  a  holy  precept  of  God  by  an  ordi- 
nance calculated  to  promote  their  own  earthly  interests.  Jesus  quotes 
Exod,  xs.  12 ;  sxi.  17,  in  order  to  shew  what,  according  to  the 
Divine  ordinance,  is  the  true  relation  in  which  children  stand  to  their 
parents.  The  Mosaic  regulation,  the  Lord  (Mark  vii.  10)  here  ac- 
knowledges as  one  which  proceeded  directly  from  G-od,  because  God 
spake  through  Mosea,  and  his  ordinances  possessed  Divine  authority, 
KaicoX<yyEtv^curse{=  jiXaaipTiiieLv)^  stands  in  antithesis  to  rin^v, honour, 
in  the  same  way  that  fiaKpoxp6viog  yiveadai,  he  long  lived,  in  the  first 
(not  fully  quoted)  passage,  does  to  the  verb  d-m^v^oKEiv,  die.  The 
highest  curse  'and  the  highest  hlesamg  were  thus,  under  the  theo- 
cratic dispensation,  conceived  under  sensible  forms, 

Ver.  5,  6. — This  holy  commandment  the  Pharisees  taught  men  to 
evade  by  the  ordinance—"  Temple  offerings  take  precedence  of  all 
gifts  in  behalf  of  parents."  As  to  the  construction,  we  observe, 
first,  that  the  clause  d&fmi  (sc.  EOTiS),  5  sav  i^ifiov  <!)(lieXrj6^gj  is  obscure. 
The  parents  are  conceived  as  making  a  request,  and  the  children  as 
refusing  it,  with  the  explanation  that  what  might  have  been  due  to 
them  (idv  stands  for  av,  compare  Winer,  p.  285)  they  had  already 
decided  to  give  to  the  temple.  (Aupov  =  in-ip^,  applies  as  well  to 
bloody  as  to  unbloody'  offerings.)  On  this  they  found  the  inference 
that  it  is  not  incumbent  to  give  them  anything.  Probably  it  is  to 
be  presumed  either  that  the  priests  toot  a  smaU  portion  of  the  gift 
instead  of  the  whole,  or  that  they  were  able  to  instil  it  into  the 
children  that  they  would  acquire  special  merit  by  those  temple- 
offerings.  It  is  not  conceivable  otherwise  that  any  child  could  have 
been  induced  to  act  thus  towards  his  parents.  The  second  difficulty 
lies  in  the  expression  koI  ov  iifj  TiftTJay.  Mark  guides  us  here  to  the 
right  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  the  ftiture  Ttii^aei  is  a  false  read- 
ing ;  it  does  not  agree  with  d-rvrj.  In  the  next  place,  the  Koi  oh 
corresponds  to  s^i,  and  introduces  the  answering  clause  (the 
apodosis  of  the  proposition)  : — "  if  any  one  says,  what  would  have 
been  yours  is  consecrated  to  the  temple,  he  need  not  (oh  ^^,  he 
shah  not)  honour  fether  and  mother."  The  verb  riiiav  (in  the  sense 
of  giving  bodily  support),  is  thus  chosen  simply  to  bring  out  more 
naaikedly  the  contradiction  to  the  Divine  conunandment.  It  is 
needless  to  suppose  that  anything  is  to  be  supplied,  e.  g.,  dvalTtoq 
IfTTi.  Hence  our  Lord  deduces  the  inference  that  by  their  human 
institutions -they  subvert  the  Divine  (d/cvpSu  is  used  especially  in 
regard  to  laws.     Gal.  iii,  17). 
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Ver.  7-9. — After  this  Jesus  applies  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah 
xxix.  18,  to  the  piety  of  the  Pharisees.  The  two  evangehsta  agree 
word  for  word  (only  instead  of  6  ^Uo?  ovto^,  Mark  has  ovrog  6  Xao^) 
in  the  quotation.  The  LXX.  deviates  from  the  original  much  in 
its  expressions,  although  the  idea  is  the  same.  This  agreement  of 
Itfatthew  and  Mark  in  a  passage  containing  a  deviation,  and  which 
is  quoted  from  memory,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  one 
had  Used  the  other's  gospel,  or  that  they  had  drawn  from  some  com- 
mon source  [possibly  from  a  Ohaldee  Targum],  (The  text  of 
Matthew  in  this  quotation  is  in  several  MSS.  corrected  after  the 
LXX.  Mark  heing  less  read  and  less  expounded,  is  free  from  such 
interpolations.)  The  simple  idea  then  expressed  by  the  prophet  is 
this— the  outward  service  of  Giod,  unless  the  whole  inner  man  take 
part  m  it  with  the  living  energy  of  mind  and  will  (hoth  being  com- 
prehended in  the  napdla  =  a^)  is  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
to  Gfld.  Isaiah  spake  these  words  to  the  Jews  of  his  day,  as  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  shews,  yet  both  evangeKsts  remark  that 
Christ  observed  koAw?  Trpoe^reviTE  Tiepl  ifiuv,  well  did  he  prophesy 
concermng  you,  an  expression  which  may  serve  a*  a  commentary  to 
the  wor4s  offuf  7rJ.7jp(jfl^,  that  it  may  be  fulfilled.  An  exphcit  refer- 
en,ce  in  these  words  to  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour, 
and  also  the  evangehsts,  must  have  discovered  in  this  passage,  in 
thus  far,  that  as  Christ  was  the  central  point  of  all  life  and  bemg 
under  the  theocracy,  every  mental  tendency  and  aim,  even  though 
partially  embodied  in  earUer  representatives,  yet  gathered  around 
him  in  the  full  development  and  display  of  their  inherent  qualities. 
The  whole  Old  Testament  history  was  prophetic  of  Christ  and  of 
those  around  him  in  this  respect,  that  everywhere,  in  the  continually 
recurring  contest  between  light  and  darkness,  between  truth  and 
error,  there  were  displayed  the  types  of  that  which  in  its  highest 
energy  developed  itself  in  and  around  Christ.  (As  to  inoKpiTij^,  see 
on  Matth.  vi.  2). 

Ver.  10,  11. — The  general  idea  which  from  this  conversation 
pressed  itself  on  the  Saviour's  mind,  namely,  that  purity  is  to  be 
sought  for  within  the  soul  and  not  in  externals,  he  puts  forward 
before  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  the  germ  of  many  other 
fruitful  thoughts  (B%A^f  in  contrast  to  the  ftadip-al),  for  the  benefit  of 
all  those  who  were  able  to  penetrate  its  meaning  and  properly  to 
apply  it.  As  the  idea,  however,  was  expressed  figuratively  (in  re- 
ference, to  the  words  iv  -KopalSoXy,  see  on  Matth.  xiii.  3),  Jesus,  at  a 
later  period,  after  he  had  dismissed  the  people  (Mark  vii.  17) 
prompted  by  a  request  from  the  disciples,  whose  organ  (according  to 
Matthew)  Peter  once  more  was,  gives  an  exposition  of  it.  (Matth 
.XV.  17-19.) 

Ver.  12-14. — Matthew  adds,  however,  a  parenthetical  explana- 
VOL.  I.—U 
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tion  regarding  tlio  Pharisees  and  their  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
God— an  explanation  called,  forth  by  the  anxiety  of  the  disciples 
lest  the  Pharisees  should  have  taken  offence  at  his  discourse,  and 
leat  this  should  lead  to  fatal  results,  (As  to  aicavdakt^eaBai,  see  on 
Matth.  xviii.  6.)  The  words  of  Christ  in  which  he  allays  their 
anxiety  on  this  point,  refer  also  to  the  parable  of  the  field  and  the 
different  kinds  of  seed,  to  the  end  of  the  bad  seed  and  of  the  plants 
which,  spring  from  it.  (Matth.  xiii.  24,  seq.,  especially  ver.  30, 
ovAAefare  r&  i^i^dvta  k.  t,  A.)  The  term  iicpi^udTjosrai,  shall  he  rooted 
wp,  therefore  expresses  the  idea  of  the  final  judgment,  and  the 
Saviour  chose  for  the  statement  of  this  idea  a  figurative  form  of 
expression  already  familiar  to  the  disciples.  It  is  a  false  interpre- 
tation, however,  to  refer  the  ^ivrda,  plant,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  not  to  themselves  personally.  (Literally  the  <pvTela 
is  the  act  of  planting  itself,  then,  the  thing  planted  =  ipyrev/ia.) 
That  were  a  false  attempt  to  weaken  the  idea  of  the  Kardiipioig,  com- 
demnation,  (the  total  cutting  off  from  the  communion  of  the  good), 
which  is  openly  announced  here  as  formerly  at  chap.  xiii.  30.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Pharisees  are  Gtod's  creatures  as  well  as  other  men,  but 
in  as  far  as  their  false  systems,  in  their  moral  estrangement  from 
God,  had  become  blended  with  the  very  essence  of  their  being,  and 
in  fact  could  exist  only  there,  in  so  far  do  they  belong  not  to  God 
but  to  the  devil.  The  expression,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath 
not  planted  (^i-  oiiK  iip-vrevaev  b  TraTTJp  fiov  '6  ovpdviog),  must  therefore 
be  completed  by  supplying,  as  the  Evangelist  intended,  but  the  devil, 
■who  according  to  Matth.  xiii.  25, 38,  casts  in  the  bad  seed,  (The  ri/cva 
SiaHoXov  mean  the  same  thing,  see  on  John  viii.  44.)  An  absolute 
predestination  or  material  difference  (in  the  Manichean  sense)  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil  is  not  to  be  understood  here  ;  no  one  is 
by  birth  a  child  of  the  devil,  he  becomes  such  only  by  his  corrupt 
will  and  continued  striving  against  grace.  But  what  applies  to  the 
leader,  Jesus  attributes  also  to  the  followers  (see  on  Matth,  xxiii. 
15),  The  perverted  suffer  along  with  the  perverter,  obviously 
according  to  the  principle  laid  down  at  Luke  xii.  47,  48.  The 
iigurative  form  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  is  finally  intelligi- 
ble in  itself.  Luke  vi.  39,  inserts  it  amidst  the  contents  of  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount.     (As  to  ^odwog,  see  Matth,  xii.  11.) 

Ver.  15,  16. — Hereupon  follows  the  request  of  the  apostles 
(Peter  being  their  representative),  that  he  would  explain  the  figur- 
ative discourse  {Trapa&oXTi,  see  on  Matth,  xiii,  3),  Jesus  rebukes  their 
defective  powers  of  comprehension  (oiveaiq  understanding,  vovg, 
reason;  comp.  on  Luke  ii.  47),  and  then  explains  to  them  the  simil- 
itude, (The  expression  dK[i.ijv  literally  means  on  the  moment  in  the 
Greek  profane  writers,  and  hence  becomes  synonymous  with  £ri, 
still.)     The  explanation  itself,  however,  is  stiil  very  difficult. 
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Ver.  17. — In  the  sentiment  foimerly  stated  (ver,  11),  it  must 
nave  appeared  at  tlie  very  outset  a  difficulty  to  the  disciples  tiat 
Christ's  explanation,  "not  that  which  enteroth  into  the  mouth 
defileth"  (to  slGepxSjievov  dg  rb  aro/ia  ov  iioivot),  seemed  to  contradict 
the  Old  Testament,  which  taught  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  meats.  As  Christ  acknowledges  the  divinity  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Matth.  v.  17),  he  must  see  an  importance  even 
in  its  laws  respecting  food.  That,  therefore,  these  wei-e  wholly  void 
of  meaning,  the  Saviour  in  explaining  the  words,  does  hy  no  means 
say.  He  only  gives  prominence  to  the  contrast  between  what  is 
external  and  internal,  and  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that 
food,  as  something  external  (ef&iflev  el(mopw6[isvm'  elg  tov  avGpuTTOv), 
could  never  reach  or  pollute  the  sotil.  He  does  not  however  say, 
that  what  is  outward  may  not  cause  owtoard  pollution,  or  that  it 
is  thus  of  no  consequence  what  a  man  may  eat.  This  was  hint 
enough  to  the  disciples  that  our  Lord  left  to  the  Jewish  laws 
all  their  significancy  as  to  externals  (and  as  types  of  what  was 
spiritual),  and  only  intended  to  rebuke  the  Pharisaic  snhstitutions 
of  the  outward  for  the  internal."*  Mark,  who  here  formally  para- 
phrases the  words  of  Matthew,  leads  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
firat  half  of  the  thought.  The  food  taken  into  the  outward  organ 
for  its  reception,(the  mouth),  enters  not  into  the  inner  man  {itapSla 
=  ^V),  but  goes  into  the  Koilia,  bdly,  to  nourish  the  bodily  organ- 
ism. The  additional  clause  koI  elg  S^edp&va  kK&dXl^at,  and  is 
throvM  out,  etc.,  is  partly  intended  as  the  climax  of  those  explana- 
tions, which  shew  how  thoroughly  external  the  process  of  taking 
food  is,  and  partly  designed  to  intimate  that  nature  herself  has 
assigned  the  means  of  separating  the  nourishing  element  in  food 
from  that  which  is  impure.  Mark,  in  his  explanatory  way,  ex-- 
presses  this  in  the  words  Kodapl^ov  -navra  to,  fip^fiaTa,  cleansing  all  om- 
food.  The  neuter  gender  (the  readings  ioa9apii<^v^  KoBapl^u,  are  the 
corrections  of  transcribers  to  diminish  difficulty)  refers  to  the  whole  of 
what  precedes,  in  such  a  way  that  tovt6  iari  icaBapi^ov  must  be 
flupphed. 

Ver.  18, 19. — The  internal  however  is  here  set  in  contrast  with 
that  which  is  outward,  and  to  this  is  referred  the  defilement  of  the 
real  (the  spiritual)  man.  To  this  defiling  of  the  soul  the  Pharisees 
gave  no  heed  while  carefully  avoiding  that  which  was  external.  In 
this  second  idea,  however,  there  are  internal  difficulties.  "Foi,  first, 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  the  mere  issuing  forth  (the  manit'esta- 
,  •  It  ia  unquesljonably  wrong  to  look  On  (.his  as  oontaining  an  abrogation  of  the  Old 
Testament  laws  respecting  fiiod,  auch  as  we  aiterwarda  find  at  Acts  x.  10.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  typical  and  external  in  ila  ordinances  (a«id  ruw /leAMi'Tui',  Heb.  x.  1),  could 
effect  only  outward,  puriflcation  (Heb.  ii.  23,  t^  T^i  onpaof  saSaponiTa),  but  this  Iho 
Pharisees,  according  to  their  usual  mistake  of  ttio  outward  for  the  inward,  conftmnded 
with  apiritual  purity,  and  to  point  out  this  error  ia  the  object  of  Jcaus. 
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tion  of  feeling  by  word  or  deed),  but  the  presence  of  corrupt  feeling 
which  pollutes,  and  this  idea  assuredly  (as  Matth,  v.  28  shews)  the 
Saviour  was  far  from  wishing  to  exclude.  Again,  if  the  heart 
appears  as  the  source  of  evil  actions  (ver.  19,  ^s  rij^  KopSiaq  i^ip^ov- 
Tot  StaXoyioiiol  mwrffof),  we  do  not  then  see  how  man  can  he  made 
unclean  ;  in  his  inmost  soul  he  is  unclean  already.  It  is  the  pure 
only,  not  the  impure,  that  admits  of  being  defiled.  This  leads  "us 
to  determine  with  more  exactness  the  meaning  of  inTropeveodai  iic  tov 
ardfiaTo^,  come  forth  out  of  the  mouth  (the  opposite  of  the  foregoing 
eUmopeveoBai),  an  expression  which  seems  intended  to  mark  the  rela- 
tion of  the  will  to  evil  thoughts.  The  general  faet  that  evil  thoughts 
enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  is  a  consequence  of  the  universal  sinful- 
ness of  the  race,  but  that  any  particular  evil  thoughts  gain  power 
over  him  sufficient  to  manifest  themselves  in  outward  act,  is  the 
result  of  the  will,  and  its  voluntary  choice.  By  actual  sin,  how- 
ever, the  habit  of  sinning  is  strengthened,  and  thus  also  the  nobler 
germ  of  human  nature  is  defiled.  The  heart,  here,  therefore,  is 
not  the  source  of  evil  thoughts,  but  the  (!anal,  as  it  were,  through 
which  they  flow,  and  through  which  in  like  manner  the  Spirit  of 
grace  pours  good  thoughts  into  man.*  In  no  respect  is  man  the 
absolutely  free  and  independent  creator  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
inclinations  (which  Pelagianism  would  make  him),  but  he  possesses 
the  power  ecLually  of  rejecting  what  is  bad  and  admitting  what  is 
good  into  his  soul,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  very  obvious,  therefore, 
what  value  is  to  be  put  upon  the  opinion  of  those  who  infer  from 
these  words  that  the  heart  produces  at  wQl  evU  thoughts  (or 
good),  and  that  these  do  not  originate  in  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
neas.  "  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  from  the  same  opening  sweet 
water  and  bitter,  ?"■{■  James  iii.  11.  (Comp.  as  to  na^dia  and  Siah}- 
yixj(i6q  at  Luke  i.  51  ;  ii.  35  ;  Matth.  ix.  4.)  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  several  forms  of  evil  propensities  which  is  also  given  by  Mark 
more  at  length,  daeXyEia  is  not  to  be  referred  to  sexual  impurity,  as 
elsewhere  at  Kom.  xiii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21 ;  Ual  v.  19,  al.  &eq.,  for 
it  stands  quite  apart  from  nopvelai  and  fioixsiai.  It  is  best  mider- 
Btood  as  denoting  an  evil  disposed  wilfulness  and  its  results.     The 

•  Krabbe  (on  Sin  and  Death,  Hambnrg,  1836,  p.  131,  note)  tTiinlni  that  "  xapila  13  the 
innermoBt  will  in  bo  far  as  it,  acting  unconditionally,  ooKipevates  fbr  the  prodaodon  of 
actual,  am."  But  that  is  what  I  doubt — whether  the  human  will  can  act  unconditionally 
and  independently  of  everything  beyond  itself.  A  good  action  haa  I'or  its  condition  the 
influence  of  God,  an  eril  action  that  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  its  prince..  How 
this  does  not  subvert  the  true  freedom  of  the  will,  is  shewn  in  our  remarks  on  Rom. 
ix.  1. 

■  t  Does  tlie  ptaaage  mean  any  more  than  that  true  pnrity  depends  not  on  external 
rites,  but  on  the  state  of  the  heart  ?  Moral  defilement  eouHists  in  evil  Noughts.  In  the 
firat  plac^  thoy  mark  a,  polluted  character,  and  secondly  tend  to  aggravate  its  poUa- 
■Hon.— [K. 
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expression  itpdaXjiig  mvTjpo^,  however,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
»"!  r!>  Prov,  xxiii.  6 ;  xxviii.  22 ;  which  denotes  an  envious,  mali- 
cious glance.  It  is  connected  with  the  idea  that  such  a  look  is 
capable  of  inflicting  injury.  (Comp.  Matth.  xx.  15.)  The  last 
expression  dcjipoavvri  ^^  dvoia,  refers  to  forms  of  sin  and  wickedness 
in  which  stupidity  is  prominently  exhibited — "senseless  wicked 


§  28.  The  Healing  of  the  Canaanitish  Woman's  Daughteb. 

(MatUi.  XV.  21-31;  Mark  viL  24-31,  [32-3T;  vui.  23-26.]) 

Without  marking  accurately  either  time  or  place,  Matthew  (and 
Mark  also,  who  follows  him),  proceeds  to  the  narrative  of  a  cure,  in 
which,  however,  our  interest  is  awakened,  not  so  much  by  the  act  of 
healing  itself,  as  by  the  antecedent  circumstances.  Mark  once 
more  distinguishes  himself  by  giving  minute  traits  which  illustrate 
the  outward  action,  but  he  leaves  out  also  essential  features,  for 
example  the  statement  at  Matth.  xv.  24,  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
heathen  to  the  people  of  Israel,  which  casts  so  much  hght  on  the 
whole  transaction. 

Ver,  21, — The  fiepi?  Tvpon,  district  of  Tyre,  Mark  describes  more 
definitely  by  |ii£^^p<a,  iorders.  The  liord  approached  these. bound- 
aries, but  that  he  really  passed  over  them,  is  rendered  improbable 
by  the  idea  stated  at  ver.  24."  The  woman,  however,  came  to  meet 
him.     (Ver,  22,  dnh  rSrv  6piwv  iuMvc^  £^sX6ovaa,) 

Ver.  22. — The  woman  is  called  by  Matthew  (in  the  true  phrase- 
ology of  Palestine),  xo^'^O'^ola,  Oancmrdtess,  but  by  Mark  iXlrivi^  avpo- 
^oivlKimja,  Syropbenician  Greek ;  (the  better  manuscripts  have  this 
form  instead  oi  avpoipotviaaa,  which  certainly  is  a  more  correct  Greek 
form  of  the  word,  but  on  this  very  account  is  less  deserving  of  being 
admitted  into  our  text.)  The  addition  of  t<^  ysvEi,  by  race,  obviously 
marks  her  descent  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  ;  kXkrpilq 
refers  to  her  language  and  education,  which,  as  was  usual  in  those 
countries  about  the  time  of  Christ,  were  Grecian. 

Ver.  23, 24.— She  prays  in  behalf  of  her  demoniac  daughter,  but 
the  Lord  refuses  her  as  a  heathen  with  the  words  ova  dTreardXjjv  k. 
T.  A.  (comp.  on  Matth.  x.  5,  6).  Intentionally  and  wisely  did  the 
Saviour  confine  his  ministry  to  the  people  of-  Israel.  Only  on  cer- 
tain heroes  of  the  faith  from  amidst  the  heathen  world  did  Jesus 

*  Da  Wettfl  aaaerta  (on  tMa  pasa^e)  "ii  is  not  said  here  that  JesuB  entered  on 
foreign  ground  with  a  view  io  eierciae  his  ministry."  But  aftar  commencing  Ins  official 
nareer,  he  continually  exercised  il;  and  he  did  so  specially  m  the  present  case.  It  ts 
(iius,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  probable  that  he  croasad  the  boundii  y 
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bestow  grace  as  the  representatives  of  nations  who  as  yet  were  far 
from  the  covenants  of  promise. 

Ver.  25,  26. — To  the  woman  who  still  impreeaively  repeated  her 
request,  Jesua  again  addressed  the  same  reply,  but  in  a  sharper 
form.  Eepresenting  himself  as  the  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God 
and  dispenser  of  all  the  heavenly  powers  of  life,  he  compares  the 
Israehtes  to  the  children  of  the  famity,  and  the  heathen  to  the 
dogs.  (Kvveg  is  used  contemptuously  as  at  Phihp.  iii.  2.  Neither 
the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  recognises  the  noble  nature  of  this 
animal.  Comp.  on  Luke  xvi.  21.  The  diminutive  certainly  has  a 
milder  sense.  Still  the  thought  remains  very  sharp  and  hitter,  and 
he  designs  H  to  be  so.)  [The  woman  must,  above  all,  recognise  the 
divinely  granted  prerogative  of  Israel,] 

Ver.  27. — The  woman's  faith,  however,  humbly  receives  the 
reply  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  child-hke  she  takes  the  position 
assigned  her,  claiming  no  place  within  the  temple  ;  she  is  content 
to  remain  standing  as  a  door-keeper  in  the  outer  court,  and  pleads 
simply  for  that  grace  which  was  fitting  for  the  occupant  of  such  a 
station.  (Adopting  the  figure  she  entreats  a  gift  of  the  V*%^ 
crumbs.  The  expression  occurs  again  only  at  Luke  xvi.  21,  in 
regard  to  Lazarus  the  sick  man,  and  in  a  similar  connexion.  It  ia 
from  i/'tu,  to  rub  down,  to  crush  in  pieces^ 

Ver.  28. — Overcome  as  it  were  by  the  humble  faith  of  the 
heathen  woman,  the  Saviour  himself  confesses  great  is  thy  faith, 
and  straightway  faith  received  what  it  asked.  This  little  narrative 
lays  open  the  magic  that  lies  in  a  humbly-believing  heart  more 
directly  and  deeply  tlian  all  explanations  or  descriptions  could  do. 
Faith  and  humility  are  so  intimately  at  one,  that  neither  can  exist 
without  the  other ;  both  act  as  with  magic  power  on  the  unseen 
and  spiritual  world  ;  they  draw  the  heavenly  essence  itself  down  into 
the  sphere  of  earth.  In  this  cure  faith  is  again  obviously  seen 
not  as  knowledge,  not  as  the  upholding  of  certain  doctrines  for 
true,  but  as  a  state  of  the  mind — the  tenderest  susceptibility 
for  what  is  heavenly — the  perfect  womanhood  of  the  soul.  When 
yearning  faith,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  object  it  longs  for, 
becomes  seeing  faith,  out  of  such  a  mental  state  there  certainly 
spring  beliefs  and  doctrines  of  all  kinds,  which,  as  being  the  pro- 
duct of  this  inward  and  immediate  operation,  may  themselves  be 
termed  faith.  Usually,  however,  the  Christian  finds  more  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  conduct  of  Christ  than  in  the  depth 
of  this  heathen  woman's  faith.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  (John  ii,  25)  must  have  been  constrained  at  once 
to  help  this  woman,  as  her  faith  could  not  have  been  concealed  from 
him ;  and  even  although  for  wise  reasons  he  was  led  to  confine  his 
ministry  to  the  Jews,  yet  as  in  other  instances  he  made  exceptions 
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(comp,  on  Matth.  viii.  10),  so  might  he  have  done  in  her  case  at 
once  without  laying  on  her  the  hurden  of  his  severity.  Nay,  the 
severity  seems  so  very  severe,  that  it  were  difficult  to  find  a  place 
for  such  a  trait  ia  the  heauteous  portraiture  of  the  mild  Son  of 
man.  It  is  Christian  experience  alone  which  opens  our  way  to  the 
right  understanding  of  this.  As  G-od  himself  is  compared  by  our 
Lord'  to  an  unjust  judge  who  often  turns  away  the  weE-grounded 
suppHcation  (Luke  xviii.  3,  seq.),  as  the  Lord  wrestles  with  Jacob 
at  Jacob's  ford,  and  thus  exalts  him  to  be  Israel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24, 
seq.))  as  he  seeks  to  kill  Moses  who  was  destined  to  deliver  his  people 
(Exod.  iv.  24),  so  faith  often  in  its  experience  finds  that  the  heaven 
is  of  brass  and  seems  to  despise  its  prayers.  A  similar  mode  of 
dealing  is  here  exhibited  by  the  Saviour,  The  restraining  of  his 
grace,  the  manifestation  of  a  treatment  wholly  different  from  what 
the  woman  may  at  first  have  expected,  acted  as  a  check  usually 
does  on  power  when  it  really  exists ;  the  whole  inherent  energy  of 
her  living  faith  broke  forth,  and  the  Saviour  suffered  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  her  as  he  had  when  wrestling  with  Jacob.  In  this 
mode  then  of  Christ's  giving  an  answer  to  prayer  we  are  to  trace 
only  another  form  of  his  love.  "Where  faith  is  weak,  he  anticipates 
and  comes  to  meet  it ;  where  faith  is  strong,  he  holds  himself  aloof 
that  it  may  in  itself  be  carried  to  perfection. '^ 

Ver.  29-31. — ^According  to  both  Evangefists,  Jesus  after  this 
left  the  western  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  turned  back  to  the  sea 
of  Genesareth.  (As  to.  ^endnoXi^,  see  on  Matth  iv.  25.)  Without 
marking  more  closely  the  connexion,  local  or  chronological,  the 
narrative  ends  in  one  of  those  general  concluding  formula,  which 
plainly  shew  that  the  author  never  intended  to  produce  a  history 
marked  by  chronological  arrangement.  To  me  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  such  forms  of  conclusion  occur  in 
Matthew  (comp.  iv.  23-25  ;  ix.  8,  26,  31,  35,  36  ;  xiv.  34-36),  and 
their  uniformity,  that  he  interwove  into  his  work  minor  treatises 
which  had  perhaps  at  au  earlier  period  been  written  down  by  him- 
self [?]  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  avXUg  which  occurs  in 
this  passage  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sufferer-s  who  assembled 
around  Jesus.  The  same  word  is  found  at  Matth.  xviii.  8,  cou- 
jomcd  as  in  this  case  with'%wA6f,  and  there  it  obviously  means 
one  maimed.  But  never  in  any  other- c^e  is  it  recorded  as  an 
express  fact  that  Christ  really  restored  bodily  members  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  a  cure  of  this  kind  would  ill  accord  with  his 
usual  mode  of  healing.  It  is  better  therefore  to  take  KvXXog  here 
in  the  sense  usually  assigned  it  by  profane  writers,  viz.  :  bent, 
crooked,  bowed  down.  As  the  denial  of  Christ's  higher,  heavenly, 
miraculous  power  is  an  error,  so  it  contradicts  the  gospel  narrative 
o  As  to  tbefaithofthe  womaa,  ill  behalf  of  har  daughter,  see  on  Matth.  xvii.  14,  seq. 
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to  hold  that  this  miraculous  power  put  forth  its  energy  without 
internal  law  or  order,  to  guide  its  manifestatioas.  Never  does 
the  Lord  create  members  to  replace  those  which  had  been  cut  off, 
but  he  heals  those  which  had  been  injured :  never  does  he  create 
bread  absolutely  from  nothing  (without  a  previous  substratum),  but 
he  increases  that  which  previously  existed.  The  cLueation,  then, 
whether  he  was  not  able  to  have  done  such  things,  must  be  cast 
aside,  m  entirely  impertinent ;  it  is  enough  for  as  that  he  did  them 
not.  Still  the  principle  stands  fast  which  is  implied  in  the  very 
idea  of  Christ's  Divine  nature,  that  boundless  as  was  hie  power,  it 
was  yet  perfectly  regulated  by  laws,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  himself 
jfi  law,  and  all  spiritual  phenomena  are  embraced  within  a  cycle  of 
higher  and  heavenly  laws,  whose  revolution  constitutes  the  system 
of  nature.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  short  narrative  of  the  heal- 
ing of  the  man  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  (su^fif  fiiryiXdXog,  i.  e., 
hard  of  hearing,  and  for  this  reason  as  not  hearing  his  own 
voice,  speaking  unintelligibly ;  according  to  ver,  35,  therefore,  he  at 
once  spoke  on  his  hearing  being  restored),  which  Mark  here  inserts 
(vii.  32-37),  and  which  he  alone  records.  Minute  and  circumstan- 
tial in  hie  narrative,  he  recounts  here,  as  in  the  BimQar  account  of 
healing  the  blind  man  (viii.  22-26),  many  particulars  as  to  the  as- 
ternal mode  of  Christ's  cures  which  bring  them  vividly  before  the 
mind's  eye.  With  these  notices  may  be  compared  the  account 
of  the  disciples  performing  cures  with  oH  (which  Mark  vi.  13  alone 
gives),  and  the  narrative  in  John  ix.  6,  of  Christ's  applying 
spittle  in  the  same  way  when  healing  one  born  blind.  The  oil  is 
to  be  reg'arded  as  merely  an  ordinary  outward  means  of  cure  (Luke 
X.  34),  which  the  disciples,  distrusting,  as  it  were,  the  full  eflS- 
cacy  of  their  mbaculous  powers  (Matth,  xvii.  20),  applied  at  the 
fianie  time.  It  is  a  wholly  unscriptural  view  that  Christ,  along 
■with  their  heavenly  jniraculous  power,  had  enjoined  his  disciples  to 
employ  the  expedients  of  domestic  medicine  :  he  rather  permitted 
them  the  use  of  the  oil  in  accommodation  to  their  wealoieas.  Leav- 
ing this  out  of  view,  there  remain  in  these  narratives  the  following 
peculiarities.  (1.)  It  is  a  new  thing  that  Jesus  should  take  those 
who  are  about  to  be  healed  apart  hj  themselves  (Mark  vii.  33, 
d-noXali6(ievo^  airrov  dnh  tov  Sx^ov  Kar'  ISiav ;  viii.  23,  i^^ayev  airdv 
e|M  TJjc  Kujiirjg).  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  was  done  from 
anxiety  lest  the  people  on  seeing  Ms  treatment  of  the  sick  should  be 
led  mto  various  superstitions.  This  would  have  applied  equally  to 
the  sick  themselves  who  belonged  to  the  people,  and  shared  their 
views.  A  single  word,  moreover,  would  have  provided  against  such 
Buperetition.  It  is  better  to  seek  the  ground  of  it  in  the  personal 
interests  of  the  sick.  As  their  moral  healing  was  the  ultimate  end 
of  their  physical  cure,  the  Saviour  ordered  everything  external  so  as 
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to  contribute  to  that  object.  Amidst  the  din  of  popular  tumult 
beneficial  impressions  could  with  far  more  difficulty  be  made  on 
them.  And  with  this  also  agrees  the  command  given  to  both,  that 
they  should  preserve  silence  as  to  their  cure.  (Comp.  vii.  36  ;  viii. 
26.  See  what  is  said  oa  this  at  Matth.  viii.  4)  (2.)  Another  pecu- 
liarity is  the  gradually  advancing  process  of  care  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man.  According  to  Mark  viii.  24,  after  the  first  touch  of  Jesus 
he  saw  darkly  and  obscurely.  "I  see  men  as  trees  (the  power  of 
measuring  extension  by  the  eye  was  probably  as  yet  wanting)  walk- 
ing." After  the  second  touch  he  was  wholly  restored.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  cures  performed  by  Christ  were  no  magical  transac- 
tions, but  real  processes.  In  the  case  of  the  bhnd  man  the  course 
of  the  cure  may  have  been  retarded  for  this  reason,  that  his  disease 
was  deeply  seated,  and  a  too  rapid  process  of  recovery  might  have 
been  injurious.  We  remarked  something  of  the  same  kind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  the  Gergesene  (Matth.  viii.  28),  from  whom 
the  demon  did  not  depart  till  the  command  of  Jesus  had  been  twice 
given.  (3.)  The  application  of  spiUle  is  peculiar  to  these  narratives, 
whibh  is  also  mentioned  again  at  John  ix.  6.  In  regard  to  this,  we 
must  at  once  reject,  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  the 
opinion  which  holds  that  he  was  himself  misled  by  the  popular 
notion  that  attributed  to  the  spittle  healing  virtues,  and  which, 
further,  infers  from  this  that  the  thing  here  recorded  must  be  under- 
stood even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  so  would  trans- 
form Christ  into  an  ordinary  physician,  accLuainted  with  the  use  of 
certain  remedies.  We  are  equally  to  reject  the  other  opinion  that 
Christ  employed  this  means  in  order  to  aid  the  weak  faith  of  those 
who  were  to  be  healed.®  For  on  the  one  hand  the  Saviour  does  not 
employ  means  to  remedy  weakness  of  faith,  and  on  the  other,  it  is 
incongruous  to  endeavour'  by  means  so  purely  external  to  reach  a 
spiritual  want.  We  must  therefore  have  looked  on  the  employment 
of  the  spittle  as  exercising  real  influence,  even  though  we  had  been 
unable  to  ti-ace  in  it  any  link  of  connexion.  But  as  we  already 
observed  that  the  laying  on  of  Christ's  hands  (so  here  the  holdmg 
of  his  finger  to  eye  and  ear)  must,  as  it  were,  be  considered  as  the 
medium  of  conveyance  for  spiritual  power  (it  is  only  in  particular 
cases  that  this  power  imparts  itself  &om  a  distance,  and  without 
visible  means  of  communication  ;  see  on  Matth.  viii.  10),  so  it  is  m 
a  way  analogous  to  this  that  we  are  to  look  on  the  use  of  Ms  own 
spittle.  (Mark  vii.  34,  gives  in  Aramaic  the  exclamatiori  of  Christ, 
i4,4>a6(i^Si.avoixfiv^i,  be  opened.  It  is  the  authoritative  summons  of 
*  In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  however,  it  ia  BOt  to  TJ9  overlooked  that  the 
_-....^  of  Christ  (the  Muching  of  liiB  ears  and  tongue,  the  looking  up  to  heaTon),  were 
-    -      •  ■     ■•  - -e  of  what  waa  about  to  be  done  with  him  in  order 


obviously  calculated 


his  faith,  which  could  not  be  done  in  his  case  by  words. 
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Christ  adapted  to  the  present  case  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  his  Divine 
will,  of  whose  fulfilment  that  Son  who  had  called  on  the  Father 
[elg  rbv  ovpavbv  dva^iXsTpag  karhia^e,  ver.  34],  waB  fully  assured.  The 
form  of  the  word  is  the  imperative  of  the  Aramaic  conjugation 
Bthpael,  ^^Mpadd  =^  id(jiaQd  [in  Syriac  rinm^  from  the  root  niis]. — Ver. 
37.  The  exclamation  KoAiif  ndvTa  TTEnoirjue,  he  hath  done  all  things 
well,  almost  reminds  us  of  the  history  of  creation,  where'it  is  said 
■Kavra,  octo  h^oiriae,  KaXa  Xiav,  all  that  he  had  made  was  very  good, 
G-en,  i,  31,  The  nainiatry  of  the  Messiah  seems  to  be  viewed  as  a 
RuivT]  kt'iii^  —  t^fi■^^^  ^'^'}^,  new  creation.  According  to  Mark  viii. 
22,  the  healing  of  the  hhnd  man  took  place  at  Bethsaida  [see  as  to 
it  on  Matth.  xi.  21],  by  which  we  are  here  probably  to  understand 
the  place  of  that  name  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea  of  Genesareth. 
Yet  is  the  description  of  the  locality  even  in  Mark  indefinite,  so  that 
we  cannot  with  certainty  decide  where  the  cure  took  place.— -Ver. 
25.  The  expression  ^oijjuei'ffliirw  dva^Xbpai,  ia  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  restoration  of  the  sight,  that  is  afterwards  expressed  by  anosafliV- 
raadat,  in  integrum  restitui.  Kather  is  the  Ttoieiv  dvaffXhpai  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  Hiphil,  "he  caused  him,  after  laying  his  hands 
on  him  the  second  time,  to  look  up,"  and  then  he  saw  r7i?MvjMg. 
That  word,  which  is  found  only  here,  literally  means  "  shining  afar, 
radiant,"  from  r^Ae,  in  the  distance.  Here,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
nexion, it  means  "plainly,  distinctly.") 


§  29.  Feeding  oi  the  Four  Thousand. 

(MaBh.  IV.  32-39  ;  Mark  viii.  1-10.) 

The  account  which  follows  of  feeding  the  four  thousand  is 
attached  by  Matthew  to  the  preceding  context  without  any  mark  to 
determine  the  time  when  it  happened,  and  by  Mark  with  the 
indefinite  words  ev  iiceivaig  raXg  -/jfiipai^,  in  those  days.  The  latter 
gives  us  once  more  separate  minute  traits,  which  make  the  nar- 
rative more  graphic,  as  for  example,  Yer.  3,  "  some  of  them  have 
come  from  afar,"  and  in  ver.  1  the  amplification  of  Matthew's  brief 
expressions.  The  latter  alone  informs  us  that  the  number  of  four 
thousand  is  reckoned  apart  from  the  women  and  children  {ver.  I 
The  narrative  itself  certainly  contains  no  new  points  when  c 
with  the  first  account  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  Matth.  siv.  13, 
seq.  The  single  circumstance  to  be  inquired  into,  therefore,  is 
whether  we  are  to  regard  the  entire  occurrence  as  distinct  from  the 
other,  or  whether,  by  a  mistake  of  Matthew  (and  after  him  of 
Mark),  the  same  instance  of  feeding  has  been  twice  recorded.  This 
latter  view  has  been  put  forward  by  Schleiei-macher  (on  Luke,  p. 
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137),  aad  Sohultz  (on  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  311).  De  Wette  also 
and  othere  see  in  this  second  account  a  repetition  of  the  first  faot 
drawn  from  tradition.  The  chief  ground  for  this  supposition  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  circumstance  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  the 
disciples,  if  they  had  once  had  experience  of  such  a  miracle,  could 
ever  in  similar  circumstances  have  asked  unhelievingly  tto&sv  i^uvh 
tf^if  a\noi  7Q<sovroi  wfrre  ;^opraoo(  ^xM^  roaovrov,  whmce  have  we 
in  the  desert  so  many  haves  I  ete.,  (ver.  33.)  But  less  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  this  remark  when  we  find  that  on  various  occasions  the 
dineiples  forget  thmgs  which  it  should  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  forget.  For  example,  the  plamest  declarations  as  to  Christ's  suf- 
ferings, and  death  they  seem  never  to  have  heard  when  the  event 
really  t»ok  place.  Assuming  then  that  some  conijiderable  time 
elapsed  between  these  two  miraculous  entertainments  ;  that  mean- 
while they  had  frequently  met  with  cases  in  which  themselves 
and  those  around  them  had  sufiered  momentary  want  (take,  e.  g., 
the  pluokkg  of  the  ears  of  com),  but  in  which  the  Lord  did 
not  choose  thus  to  interpose  his  aid,  we  may  perhaps  conceive  that 
in  the  moment  of  feeling  want,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  disciples 
that  the  Saviour  would  be  pleased  a  second  time  thus  to  mamfesl 
his  power.  "We  are  the  more  disposed  to  this  expkuation,  as 
there  is  otherwise  not  the  slightest  improbability  of  the  repetition 
under  analogous  oircumstanceB,  of  the  same  tact,  any  more  than  that 
healing  processes  were  similarly  repeated.  To  admit,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  narrative  in  this  case  is  not  authentic,  is  to  open  the 
way  for  consequences  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  which 
a  Ohrietian  mind  could  never  admit,  unless  they  rested  on  such 
sure  historical  proofs,  as  are  here  utterly  wanting.  A  new  and  fully 
detailed  history  of  events  which  absolutely  did  not  take  place  could 
be  given  neither  by  an  apostle  of  the  Lord,  nor  by  an  assistant 
whose  gospel  rested  on  apostolic  authority.  Still  less  could  both 
narrators  subsequently  (Matth.  xvi.  9,  10  ;  Mark  viii.  19,  20),  put 
into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  himself  an  allusion  to  an  event  which 
had  never  happened'  If  the  narrative  forced  us  to  such  assump- 
tions as  this,  the  authority  of  both  gospels  would  bo  overthrown. 
The  supposition  that  a  fully  detailed  natratiye  of  fact  is  a  pure  m- 

•  The  pasaage  here  aaoted  la  also  of  importooe  for  our  object  in  thie  respect,  that 
m  remark  of  the  disciple,  Ir.  Jpr..;  .i«  »«•?..  CM.tth.  i,i.  7),  .hew.  tb.t^  even 
after  the  Sdwwl  miHiculoua  feeding  the  disciple,  coold  not  unagme  that  then  hBoig  m  the 
comr^iny  of  the  Son  of  man  made  it  nefdlOM  for  them  to  take  provisions  for  the  body. 
Jesus  finds  it  neceawry  to  lebuke  them  for  this  unbeliet;  and  reminds  them  of  iolft  nurac- 
ulous  entertainmeotl  One  can  hardly  oonceiye  a  stronger  proof  that  the  .econd  feeding; 
Is  authentic.  MeanwhOe  .npotlclal  modern  criticism  know,  how  to  .ot  It  quite  enuly 
aside  by  the  cheap  ..septloo  that  It  wa.  only  .«or  the  Ibtmation  of  the  two  ibuloos  re. 
ports  as  to  the  feeding,  that  this  whole  eenveraition  was— mvented.  At  this  rate  any 
fact  one  choo.es  may  be  struck  out  of  the  narrative. 
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veation  is  quite  another  tiling  from  the  admission  of  some  trifling 
historical  oversight— for  example,  whether  there  were  one  or  two 
blind  men.  Add  to  .this,  that  on  closer  examination  the  inven- 
tion of  the  fact  by  tradition  is  wholly  improbable.  Per  in  the  first 
place,  if  this  second  narrative  of  feeding  the  .people  had  owed 
its  origm  to  tradition,  much  would  have  been  added  to  it  by 
way  of  embellishment.  The  unadorned  stylo  in  which  the  second 
event  is  told,  precisely  as  was  the  foimer  even  in  the  separate  words 
vouches  for  its  apostohc  origin.  Nay,  this  narrative,  so  far  from  any 
effort  to  display  the  fact  in  brighter  colours,  seta  it  forth  as  of  less 
importance.  In  the  former  case  there  were  5000,  here  only  4000 
and  yet  there  are  here  seven  loaves  while  formerly  there  were  only 
five,  although  the  less  the  number  of  loaves  the  more  marvellous 
must  the  miracle  appear.  It  ie  precisely  in  these  little  circum- 
stances that  the  handiwork  of  tradition  would  most  easily  be 
detected.  What  could  any  one  gain  by  inventing  the  account  of 
Christ's  having  ted  4000  men,  when  in  fact  he  had  already  fed 
5000  ?  Not  thus  are  framed  the  fictions  of  tradition.  If  we 
had  read  here  of  Christ  having  fed  10,000  men  with  one  loaf,  the 
probability  of  forgery  had  been  greater.*  Is  any  one  ready  to  say 
that  this  second  fact  may  be  the  real  one  while  the  former  is  the 
fictitious,  in  which  the  number  of  the  fed  is  increased  and  of  the 
loaves  diminished?  This  however  is  the  most  improbable  of  all 
views  of  it— that  any  one  shoiild  place  last  the  real  fact  as  being 
the  less  important  and-put  first  the  false.  Obviously  an  unconscien- 
tious narrator  will  overdo  the  truth  itself,  and  for  this  reason  he 
places  last  the  invented  fact  as  being  the  most  striking.  We  can 
discover  then  only  proofe  for  the  authenticity  of  this  second  feeding 
as  narrated,  none  whatever  to  shew  that  it  is  spurious ;  for  in 
regard  to  the  disciples,  we  can  easily  admit  that  previously  to  their 
being  furnished  with  power  from  on  high  their  memory  was  often 
weak ;  indeed  they  themselves  state  quite  plainly  that  it  was  so 
with  them.  They  walked  in  a  new  world  full  of  spiritual  and 
bodily  wonders,  amidst  which  they  could  not  find  themselves  at 
home  until  the  Spirit  came  upon  them,  and  brought  to  their  minds 
all  tilings  that  the  Lord  had  said  to  them  and  done.  (John  xiv. 
26.)  (As  to  Magdala  [Matth.  xv.  39],  and  Dalmanutha  [Mark  viii. 
10],  see  on  Matth.  xvi.  5.) 

*  Witi  great  naivde  Strauss  (toI  ii.,  p.  203)  describes  these  as  "  eager  remarks  into 
wbioh  ona  had  tottsr  not  enter."  By  all  means,  for  this  wanton  critic  had  nothing  to 
allege  against  them,  except  that  the  first  feeding  also  was  a  myth,  i.  &,  a  lie.  ThoB, 
with  thia  maa,  one  lie  is  built  upon  another.  One  who  hcnostly  calls  things  by  their 
right  namea,  which  certainly  makes  a  fatal  impression,  does  not,  Strauss  thinks,  know  how 
to  penetrate  the  daplhs  of  the  raythio  view. 
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§  30.  Wakning  against  the  Leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

(M^ttk  STl  1-ia  ;  Mark  ™i.  11-21.) 

Along  witli  his  narrative  of  the  second  miraculous  feeding,  tlie 
Evangelist  conjoins  tte  account  of  an  incident  wliich  shews  the 
weakness  of  the  disciples.  When  Christ  used  the  woris  ^pocixtre 
4no  TT^  i;vm?  -r&v  ^o^LcalMi',  ieware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
they  thought  they  were  reproved  on  account  of  having  forgotten  to 
taie  bread,  while  the  Saviour  was  thiuHng  only  of  the  spmtud 
influence  put  forth  by  the  Pharisees.  Everything  in  this  section  is 
connected  with  Ohiist's  wolds  of  rebuke  and  warning  agamst  the 
Pharisees  1  but  since  neither  in  the  preceding  nor  following  conteit 
are  they  further  spoken  of,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  the  evange- 
list merely  points  out  the  occasion  when  those  words,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  account  of  the  feeding,  and  on  which  he  laid 
such  peculiar  stress,  were  spoken.  It  can  moreover  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  the  Pharisees,  when  they  demand  of  Jesus  a  sign  (and  a 
sign  from  heaven  too,  Luke  xi.  16),  should  have  been  rebuked  m 
terms  shniki  to  those  of  Matth.  xii.  38,  seq,,  by  a  reference  to  the 
sign  of  Jonas.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  (which 
Bchulz  defends  loco  oitat.)  that  Jesus  spoke  the  words  only  onse, 
hut  that  the  narrator,  drawing  from  impure  tradition,  has  twice 
recorded  them.  It  is  possible  that  Matthew  hero  incorporates  por- 
tions of  discourses  originally  uttered  in  another  connexion  (for 
example,  verses  2,  3,  which  are  given  by  Matthew  alone,  but  which 
yet  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  as  appropriately  placed  here  as  at 
Luke  xii.  65,  56,  where  see  the  exposition  of  the  words),  but  the 
whole  is  to  he  viewed  as  a  new  occurrence.  For  if  the  Pharisees 
more  than  once  eagerly  desired  a  sign  fnjm  heaven— which  from 
their  devotedness  to  externals,  may  easily  be  supposed— it  is  equally 
conceivable,  that  the  Saviour  more  than  once  addressed  them  as  a 
yTOo  iriwipS  «oi  |«iij:«>.it,  eml  and  aduUeroas  gmeniion,  and  alluded 
to  the  great  Jonah-sign.  (For  the  exposition  of  Matth.  xvi.  1^, 
see  on  Matth.  xii.  38,  seq.)  _ 

The  peculiar  essence  of  the  narrative  Mark,  as  is  clear,  has 
tightly  seized.  He  brings  forward  with  great  care,  as  the  essential 
point,  all  that  relates  to  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  disci- 
ples (viii.  13,  seq).  They  pass  together  across  the  sea  to  the  further 
shore.  This  points  us  back  to  Matth.  xv  39  ;  Mark  viii.  10,  where 
Magdala  and  Dalmanutha  are  mentioned  as  the  places  to  which 
Christ  betook  himself.  The  latter  of  these  places  is  mentioned  only 
here  but  it  lay  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdala,  which  is 
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named  by  Matthew.  MaydaU  (from  hf.M  a  tower,  for  which  reason 
it  is  not  to  be  written  jiayadiv  or  jMryeSiv),  lay  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  sea,  in  the  district  of  the  Gadarenee.  One  of  the  Marys  (with 
the  surname  of  'Magdcda)  was  undoubtedly  a  native  of  this  town. 
On  their  voyage  across,  the  conversation  here  recorded  tooir  place, 
and  to  their  accounts  of  it  both  Evangelists  prefix  the  remark  that 
the  disciples  had  forgotten  to  take  bread.  (The  careful  Mark  even 
adds  that  they  had  only  one  loaf,  d  [lij  iva  iprov  o^k  %ov  pefi'  ^avruv. 
Such  traits  indicate  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion employed  by  Mark  ;  it  is  not  thus  that  myths  are  formed.  It 
would  ill  accord  also  with  the  idea  that  the  second  narrative  of  feed- 
ing the  multitude  is  fictitious.)  The  remark  of  Jesus,  ^pare  «a2 
npoaixers  dnb  r^f  ^vfi^g  twv  QiapKjaibm,  take  heed  and  beware  of  the 
leaven,  etc.,  must  be  accounted  for,  and  for  this  reason  did  the  nar- 
rators prefix  the  req^ueat  for  a  miracle  which  shortly  before  the 
Pharisees  had  addressed  to  Jesus, 

An  apparent  contradiction  seems  to  arise  between  Matth.  xvi.  6 
and  Mark  viii.  15,  inasmuch  as  the  former  conjoins  the  Sadducees,  the 
latter  Herod,  with  the  Pharisees.  Herod,  however,  stands  merely  for 
his  party  (Matth.  xxii.  16  ;  Mark  iii.  6),  in  which  the  laxity  of  the 
Sadducees  in  moral  and  religious  opinion,  was  mixed  up  with  poli- 
tical objects.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  xiv.  2,  which  passage  does  not  con- 
tradict this  view.)  If,  therefore,  the  Sadducees  and  Herodians  are 
not  identical,  yet  are  they  nearly  akin— doctrine  holding  the  more 
prominent,  place  with  the  former,  politics  with  the  latter.  Against 
their  entire  scope  and  influence  the  Saviour  directs  his  warning. 
For  although  fvp^,  leaven,  is  immediately  explained  at  Matth.  xvi, 
12,  as  "Jftfa.i;^,  doctrine,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  separately  from 
their  entire  moral  condition  ;  for,  outwardly  considered,  there  waa 
much  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  {Matth.  xxiii.  3).  Their 
doctrine,  teaching,  was  merely  that  which  came  forth  from  them, 
and  consequently  it  was  that  which,  as  it  were,  infected  others  and 
spread  the  plague  of  these  men.  At  Luke  xii.  1,  therefore,  it  is 
said  most  correctly  "the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  is  hypocrisy" 
()}  i;vii.7i  T&v  ^apiuaiuv  ioriv  imoKpimg),  for  with  them  the  danger 
lay  in  their  hypocrisy,  with  the  Sadducees  in  the  Epicurean  pur- 
suit of  enjoyment— with  both  in  their  alienation  from  God,  aod 
mental  idolatry.  The  term  leaven  belongs  to  those  flgurati\'e 
expressions  in  Scripture  which  may  be  applied  in  either  of  two 
opposite  ways.  (See  on  Matth.  xiii.  33.)  The  application  of  it  to 
the  corrupting  (fermentation-causing)  element  of  evil,  is  the  original 
bne.  It  rests  even  on  Old  Testament  usage,  the  puriBcation  of  the 
house  from  leaven,  for  the  paschal  feast  is  the  symbol  of  inward 
purification  and  sanctification  (1  Oor.  v.  7). 

Ver.  7.— The  disciples  who  lived  as  yet  rather  in  the  world  of 
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sense  than  of  spirit,  miatook  the  connexion  of  Christ's  remark  with 
his  former  conTereation  with  the  Pharisees.  They  did  seekfor  some 
connexion,  but  permitted  themselves  at  once  to  make  a  transition 
from  the  leaven  to  the  hread.  They  attributed  to  Jesus,  doubtless, 
their  Jewish  prepossessions  as  to  food  (that  Jews  ought  not  to  eat 
with  heathen),  and  looting  to  the  hostile  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Pharisees,  they  'deemed  that  he  meant  to  prohibit  their 
receiving  food  from  them.  This  took  place  internaUy  iSiEXoyiiovro 
iv  iavroli),  and  found  utterance  in  the  words,  "  It  is  because  we 
took  no  bread"  (ravrd  imiv  d  Xt-yei)  Sti  dprovg  ova  kU^oitev.  The 
whole  is  80  drawn  from  hfe,  that  fiction  derived  from  later  tradition, 
is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  This  occurrence  also  supports  most 
decisively  the  second  account  of  feeding  the  multitude. 

The  Saviour  rebukes  their  weak  faith,  and  reminds  them  of  the 
two  visible  proofs  of  help  received  from  him  in  time  of  need.  Out- 
vf ard  bread,  the  Saviour  means  to  say,  would  not  fail  them,  only  let 
them  not  slight  the  enjoyment  of  the  true  and  pure  bread  of  life— 
tJiat  would  he  the  surest  preservative  against  liankering  after  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  (Mark  expands  the  discourse  further ; 
Matthew  gives  shortly  and  concisely  its  essence.  We  might  say 
that  Mark  rather  rewrote  and  expanded  than  epitomised  Matthew.) 


THE  Disciples,    Prophepy  of  Jesus  Re- 
specting His  own. Death, 

(Matth.  xvi.  13-28 ;  Mark  viii.  27— ix.  I ;  Luke  is-  18-21.) 

Matthew  and  Mark  transfer  the  scene  of  the  following  narrative 
into  the  region  of  O^sarea  Philippi.  (The  town  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Cfesarea  Stratonis,  which  lay  on  the  sea.  [Acts  xxiii. 
23,  seq.]  Caisarea,  called  Philippi  from  the  tetrarch  of  that  name 
who  enlarged  the  city,  lay  on  the  north-east  side  of  Palestine 
[Joseph.  Antiq.'  xviii.  2,  1].  It  was  not  far  from  Magdala  and 
Gerasa.  OriginaUy  'the  town  was  called  Paneas.  Philip,  m  honour 
of  the  emperor,  named  it  Kaiaa\}ua,  as  Bethsaida  was,  in  honour  of 
the  emperor's  sister,  called  'lovUa^.  [Joseph,  ibid.])  Luke  gives 
no  note  to.mark  the  time,  but  subjoins  this  incident  immediately  to 
hk  account  of  the  first  feeding  of  the  multitude.  Schleiermacher 
(loco  citat.  p.  138)  draws  from  this  an  inference  unfavourable  to  the. 
genuineness  of  the  narrative  of  the  second  feeding  as  given  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Could  we  cut  out  it  and  all  connected  with  it, 
he  remarks,  Matthew  and  Luke  would  appear  to  harmonize  in 
respect  to  the  ehorography.  The  supposition  that  the  second  feed- 
ing must  bo  transferred  to  the  western  side  of  the  sea  (while  the 
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first  toot  place  on  the  eastern  aliore),  certainly  appears  according  lo 
Von  Eaumer's  remark  (Palestine,  p,  101),  to  be  untenable.  Mean- 
while what  has  been  already  advanced  should  be  sufficient  to  shew 
the  impossibility  of  identifying  the  two,  and  tbus  no  weight  is  to  be 
laid  further  on  the  circumstance  to  which  Schleiermacher  has  drawn 
attention.  In  the  important  narrative  wbicb  follows,  Matthew  ap- 
pears as  the  leading  historian.  He  subjoins  (xvi.  17-19),  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  disciples,  through  Peter  as  their  oi^an,  a  remarliable 
declaration  by  the  Lord,  as  to  which  the  two  others  are  silent.® 
Mark,  it  is  true,  once  more  subjoins  in  his  account  several  minute 
and  peculiar  traits  (for  instance  ver,  27,  that  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  even  during  the  journey),  but  into  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  remarkable  transaction  he  gives  no  deeper  insight. 

Ver,  13,  14. — The  conversation  on  the  road  to  Csesarea  (h  t§ 
6dQ  Mark  viii.  27),  begins  with  the  question  of  Jeaus,  riva  fie  Xt-yov- 
<sw  01  ax'^poiTToi,  who  do  men  say  ihat  I  am  ?  (some  manuscripts  have 
falsely  left  out  /te,  it  was  omitted  simply  because  of  the  following  ex- 
pression, Tbv  vlbv  rov  dvOpiiiroVy  which  contains  more  closely  the  defi- 
nition of  lie.  The  whole  clause  is  to  be  taken  thus,  ijts  tov  vlbv  raij 
dvOpuTTov  [d)g  otdare]  Svra.  Then  would  the  disciples  be  led  forward 
from  the  idea  of  the  vlb^  tov  dvdpmnfm,  to  that  of  the  vlh^  tov  Qeov. 
[V.  16.])  The  question  itself  undoubtedly  had  its  immediate  ground 
in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  time.  Its  object,  however,  was  to 
awaken  the  disciples  to  profounder  views  of  the  dignity  of  Christ. 
According  to  the  disciples,  then,  some  merely  saw  in  Jesus,  John 
the  Baptist  (risen  from  the  dead),  others  Elias.  (Compare  on 
Matth,  xiv.  2,  and  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  vi.  15,  Luke  is.  8.) 
These  men  therefore  did  not  see  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  himself,  but 
certainly  they  saw  a  person  who  stood  in  close  connexion  with  his 
(speedily  to  be  expected)  advent.  (According  to  Mala«hi  iv.  5,  the 
appearance  of  Elias  was  expected  before  the  Messiah.  See  more 
particularly  as  to  this,  on  Matth.  xvii.  10,  seq.,  and  Luke  i.  17.) 
There  were,  however,  still  others  who  held  Jesus  to  be  Jeremiah,  or 
some  one  of  the  old  prophets  (npo^^Tjjf  Ttf  t5v  ip^o/ui',  Luke  ix.  8- 
19).  All  viewed  him  thus  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  placed 
him  at  least  in  close  connexion,  according  to  their  several  prevalent 
ideas,  with  the  coming  Messiah.  They  did  not  declare  their  belief 
in  him  as  the  Messiah  himself,  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  the 
whole  ministry  of  Christ  appeared  to  them  to  stand  in  contradiction 
*  It  ia  remarkable  that  Mark,  whose  Gospel,  acoording  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
ohmch,  rested  on  Uie  authority  of  Petej- (oomp.  Introd.,  §  5),  should  be  the  writer  who 
omits  to  notico  tlie  important  placa  which  Potar  held.  One  might  have  attributed  this  to 
modest  reserve,  were  it  not  that  m.  the  passage  parallel  to  Mattb.  xiv.  39-31,  Mark  has 
also  passed  over  in  silence  a  special  communication  respecting  Peter,  which,  however,  ia 
not  to  his  praise.  The  eapposition  that  Mark  in  writing  his  Gospel,  used  that  of  Matthew, 
can  in  truth  with  great  ditBculty  be  reconciled  with  these  facts. 
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to  their  Messianic  expectations.  The  supposed  reappearance  in 
Christ  of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets  is  douhtieee  to  he  underatood 
of  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  in  their  actual  resurrection,  not 
of  the  reappearance  of  their  souls  in  his  person  (according  to  the 
doctrine  oi  jj.srEfiiiwx'^'"'^  or  ftersvaufidTuai^').  For  since,  according  to 
Jewish  opinion,  the  first  resurrection  (see  on  Luke  xiv.  14,  com- 
pared with  Rev.  sx.  5)  was  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  (his  first  appearance  in  humiliation  not  being  dissevered 
from  his  second  in  glory,  but  associated  with  it  as  the  prophets  do), 
and  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom,  so  the  idea  very  readily  suggest- 
ed itself  that  forerunners  of  the  resurrection  would  precede  that 
mighty  period.  From  no  express  statements  of  the  Old  Testament, 
except  in  the  case  of  Elias,  did  the  opinion  derive  any  support,  for 
unless  violence  were  done  to  it,  the  reference  to  the  passage,  Isaiah 
lii.  6,  seq,,  is  inapplicable.  In  the  New  Testament  also  there  is 
nothing  to  fevour  it  (see  however,  on  Moses  and  Elias  at  Matth, 
xvii.  4),  and  we  can  attribute  it  therefore  only  to  Babhinical  legends. 
Around  the  person  of  Jeremiah  especially  there  had  gathered  a  circle 
of  traditions  (comp.  2  Maccab.  ii,  7,  8  ;  xv.l4)  ;  they  termed  him,  by 
way  of  eminence,  tt/jo^iJt!;?  tov  Qeov,  prophet  of  God.  Isaiah  was  also 
named  among  the  forerunners  of  the  Messiah,  4  Esra  ii.  18.  (Oomp. 
on  all  connected  with  this,  Berthold  Christ,  Jud.  §  15,  p.  58,  seq.) 

Ver.  15,  16. — Alongside  of  these  opinions  of  the  people  re- 
specting Jesus,  is  presented  that  of  the  disciples.  They  declare 
him  to  he  the  Xpimog  =  rr'WK,  Messiah,  himself,  and  thus  dissever 
themselves  from  the  popular  views,  which  held  him  to  be  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah.  How  far,  however,  it  was  this  confession  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  words  of 
Christ,  fiandptog  el  k.  t.  X.,  Messed  art  thou,  etc.,  is  not  very  obvious, 
for  they  were  already  spoken  respecting  the  disciples  when  they  first 
attached  themselves  to  Jesus.  (John  i  41,  42.)  The  whole  relation 
of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  which  must  be  viewed  as  implying 
an  ever  advancing  development,  requires  that  in  this  case,  their 
confession  should  have  been  fuller  and  more  complete  than  before. 
For  the  understanding  then  of  this  remarkable  passage,  Matthew  is 
specially  important,  who,  though  deficient  in  graphic  portraiture, 
yet,  with  all  his  simplicity  and  plainness,  shews  ftequently  great 
profoundness  of  conception.  Thus,  after  Xp((Tr6f,  Christ,  he  adds, 
by  way  of  explanation,  6  vlh^  tov  Qsov  tov  ^uvrog,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  This  remark  is  most  important  in  tracing  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  the  Son  of  God.  For  obviously,  the  expression 
cannot  be  precisely  identical  with  Xpiffro^,  since  in  that  case  there 
would  arise  a  tautology.  Its  aim  must  rather  be  to  determine  with 
more  exactness  the  import  of  XpiarSg.  The  natural  explanation, 
therefore,  is  this — at  first  the  disciples,  in  aelmowledgiog  Christ 
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as  the  Messiah,  had  merely,  according  to  theiv  Jewish  prepoB- 
sessioBS,  seen  in  him  a  distinguished  man  raised  up  and  endowed 
hy  God  for  special  purposes,^  -Their  closer  intercourse  with,  tho 
Saviour  opened  to  them,  through  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  a. 
view  into- his  higher  nature  ;  they  recognised  in  him  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  without  thinldng  of  any  theory  as  to  the  generation 
of  the  Son,  they  termed  this  revelation,  in  that  personal  manifes- 
tation in  which  it  stood  visihly  before  them,  the  Son  of  God. 
(Oomp.  on  Lulje  i.  S5,)  The  axticle  points  to  the  definite.  Divine, 
central  manifestation  which  they  perceived  in  Jesus,  having  heen 
hy  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  instructed  as  to  its  real 
nature.  We  must  conceive  of  the  disciples  as  living  in  this,  and 
step  by  step  advancing  in  their  knowledge  of  it.  When  Matthew 
expressly  adds  "  Son  of  the  Uving  God,"  this  epithet  (•'^  cnV?;,) 
ohviously  has  reference  not  to  idols,  there  being  no  reason  for  here 
contrasting  the  true  God  with  them,  hut  to  the  reality  of  the  Divine 
manifestation  in  Christ.  The  image  of  Divinity,  as  reflected  in  him, 
was  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  through  it  the  Father,  as  his 
original,  was  for  the  first  time  properly  revealed  in  his  wondrous 
■  essence.  All  former  life-revelations  of  the  Living  one  were  dead, 
when  compared  with  the  living  fulness  which  flows  forth  in  all  the 
varied  exhibitions  of  the  Saviour.  (John  i.  4.) 
■  Ver.  17.^According  to  this  view,  the  import  of  the  1 
pronounced  by  the  Saviour  on  hearing  this  confession  I 
obvious.  For,  if  this  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is 
genuine,  it  necessarily  involves  a  revelation  of  Divinity  in  the  soul 
itself,  since  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Father  reveals  him.  (Compare,  on  Matth.  xi.  27  ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  3.)  But  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  within  the  soul  as  that 
which  gives  hfe  and  being  from  on  high,  of  itself  imparts  blessed 
ness.  (The  ^audpiog  si,  Messed  art  thou,  is  as  at  Matth.  v,  4,  not  a 
mere  expression  of  praise,  but  an  express  assurance  of  that  eternal 
and  blessed  exis,tenee  w'hich  the  preceding  confession  implies.)  The 
confession  leads  our  Lord  to  infer  an  antecedent  revelation  (dnoicd- 
Aif^tf)  ;  for  the  Divine  gh'ry  of  Christ  was  concealed  under  an  out- 
'ftrdly  mean  appearance,  and  could  therefore  become  known  only 
'i  an  inward  manifestation.      This  revelation  he  expressly 


*  The  common  opinion  among  tbe  JewE.  aa  to  tiie  Messiah,  is  exhibited  by  Juatra 
Martyr  (Dial,  a  Tr;  J.  p.  266,  267),  when  heists  bim  be  called  ai'flpuwoi'i?  cii'S/nSiruwand 
be  choaen  of  God  to  tbe  MeBsiahsbip  saf  Uloy^v,  because  of  his  virtuea.  Probably  the 
3,  during  the  Srst  period  of  their  intercourse  with  tho  Saviour,  saw  fa  him  only 
in  of  Joseph,  until  it.  gradually  became  clear  to  their  minds  that  the  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race  must  of  necessity  come  forth  in  a  strength  mightier  than  theirs  whom  he  was 
to  redeem,  and  Hie  direct  adoouQts  of  Mary,  who,  not  without  a  reason,  was  detained  till  all 
Christ's  work  was  finiahed  on  earth,  must  then  have  converted  their  presentiment  into  a 
certaiuty,  by  the  report  of  the  historical  events. 
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denies  to  flesh  and  Hood,  but  traces  to  the  Father.  (The  addition 
6  h  TOif  ovpavoig  =  E-novpdvios,  stands  in  contrast  to  the  imyeio^, 
which  is  implied  in  nopf  Bat  aliM.)'  This  formula  (flesh  and  blood) 
denotes  what  is  human  abstractly  considered,  which,  as  such,  is 
transitory  and  vain.  The  phrase  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  b;i  itea 
which  is  very  common  among  the  Eabbis  [comp.  Lightfoot  on  the 
passage],  and  had  previously  occurred  also  in  the  Apocrypha  [Sir. 
siv.  18],  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Gal.  i.  16  ;  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  50 ;  Ephes.  vl.  12.)  The  reference  here  therefore  is  to  other 
men  as  well  aa  to  the  natural  human  powers  of  Peter  himself,  so 
that  the  sense  here  is  "  nothing  human,  no  power  or  faculty  of  man,. 
has  been  able  to  impart  to  you  this  knowledge,  only  the  Divine  can 
teach  us  to  know  the  Divine."  This  declaration  was  made  by  the 
Saviour  to  Peter,  along  with  the  address  Bap  'lojva,  son  of  Jonah. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  this  is  intended  to  form  a  contrast 
to  the  foregoing  'Ij/cro5f  vlbg  Seov,  Jesus,  Son  of  God.  Simon  s 
here  like  Jesiis,  as  a  personal  designation ;  son  of  Jonas  if 
used  here  in  a  figurative  sense.  Primarily  indeed  it  is  a  genealogical 
designation  (see  on  John  i.  43  ;  xxi.  16,  17), »  but  as  Hebrew  names 
generally  are  descriptive,  Christ  here  looks  to  the  import  of  the 
name.  Perhaps  he  referred  it  to  ns'i'',  a  dove,  and  in  that  case  this 
meaning  would  arise,  "  Thou  Simon  art  a  child  of  the  Spirit  (allud- 
ing to  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  symbol  of  a  dove),  God  the  Father 
of  spirits,  Heb.  xii,  9,  hath  revealed  himself  to  thee."  Where  God 
reveals  himself  there  is  formed  a  spiritual  man, 

Ver.  18,  19. — Here  foUows  a  new  installation  of  the  apostles. 
After  they  had  in  a  true  sense  acknowledged  Christ,  the  Lord  could 
disclose  to  them  also  the  real  import  of  their  own  of&ce.  Let  us 
first  examine  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  we  may  then  determine 
more  nearly  their  reference  to  Peter.  The  symboHc  name  which  the 
Saviom:  gave  to  Peter  immediately  after  his  flrat  reception  as  his 
disciple  (comp.  on  John  i.  43),  he  here  renews  with  a  definite  expla- 
nation of  its  meaning.  Peter  is  to  he  the  rook  of  the  edifice  of  the 
church.  (The  church  is  represented  as  a  I'aof,  temple,  a  common 
figure,  compare  1  Cor.  iii.  9  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  1  Peter  ii.  5.  The  Old 
Testament  temple  is  viewed  as  the  type  of  the  church,  as  mrp/ii, 
tabernacle,  is  regarded  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  viii.) 
The  church,  as  a  spiritual  8tmoture,-|-  must  rest  naturally  on  a  spirit- 

*  Blip  Dan.  tL  1,  yii.  13,  —  Heb.  la.  It  may  be  preaumad  that  Jeaua  in  tliia  conyer- 
saijon  with  his  disciples  spoke  Aramaic.  'Iwtu,  contracted  from  'laawd  (oomp.  John  i, 
43-)  =  IJHV  acoordiDg  to  the  LXX.  at  1  Chron.  iii.  2i,  'luoniv. 

t  In  the  gospels  this  is  tie  only  passage  where  the  limXiiaia  stands  as  =  ^no-.  t.  9, 
In  another  sense  the  expression  oooiirs  at  Malth.  xviii.  17.  In  the  writings  of  Paul,  on 
the  other  hand,  ^if  nAijo/o  ia  the  usual  expression  for  the  visible  comniiuiion  of  Christians. 
Baa.  T.  6.  ia  used  by  him  rather  fbc  theideal,  heavenly  fellowship.  In  the  Hebrew  srtp 
eorreeponda  to  iKs}.7iiiia 
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1  foundaiion ;  Peter,  therefore,  in  his  new  spiritual  character, 
3  the  supporter  of  Ohrisfa  great  work  among  mankind, 
[and  this  evidently  ae  destined,  Acts  ii.,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  first  Christian  church].  Jeeus  himself  is  the  creator  of  the 
whole — Peter,  the  first  stone  of  the  building.  (Compare  1  Pet.  ii 
5.)  The  firmness  of  the  building  shews  itself  in  sustaining  the  onsets 
of  assailing  powers.  (Matth,  vii,  24,  seq.)  These  are  here  termed 
TTvXai  §^ov,  gates  of  hell,  or  hades.'^  Hades  (V^s*)  the  abode  of 
dark  destructive  powers,  is  often  represented  as  a  palace,  strongly 
fastened,  thus  marking  its  security  and  its  formidable  power,  (Job 
xsxviii.  17  ;  Ps,  ix.  14 ;  Isaiah  xxxviii.  10.)  This  war-palace  stands 
opposed  to  the  holy  temple  of  Grod  (comp,  on  Luke  si.  21,  22),  and 
appears  with  all  its  powers  as  assailing  it,  but  not  overcoming  it, 
for  against  ffJjjCi  hades,  is  arrayed  oipav6g,  heaven,  in  the  fulness 
of  its  power.f  Still  retaining  the  same  figure,  then,  the  Lord 
of  this  temple  names  Peter  as  its  guardian  ;  he  receives  the  key  of 
it  with  full  authority  to  use  it,J  and  consequently  to  grant  admission 
or  to  abut  out.  (Isaiah  sxii,  22  ;  Kev,  iii.  T,  explain  this  symbolic 
expression. — That  the  same  Peter  is  first  termed  the  Trerpa,  rock, 
then  the  treibia,  opener  [see  Isaiah  xxii.  22],  of  the  building  is  to  be 
explained  from  that  free  treatment  of  figurative  expression  which, 
with  all  their  accuracy,  prevails  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  The 
terms  S&siv  and  Xveiv,  for  shutting  and  opening,  are  to  be  explained 
from  the  simple  custom  of  antiquity  of  fastening  doors  by  tying. 
John,  in  the  really  paraDel  passage,  xx.  23,  resolves  the  figure  by 
the  terms  dtptevai,  remit,  and  icparslv,  control,  retain.)  This  repre- 
sentation exhibits  an  earthly,  and  heavenly  character  and  functions 
as  united  in  the  church.  Controlled  by  heavenly  powers,  the  acts  of 
its  earthly  agents  bear  not  merely  human  impress  and  authority,  but 
have  their  sanction  in  heaven.  Obviously  it  is  only  the  ideal  church 
which  is  here  spoken  of  with  its  ideal  representatives.§     In  bo  far  as 

•  Oompare  Euripidoa  Hecuba  v.  1,  wiere  it  is  said  of  the  lower  world,  ototow  wO^i 

f  I  doubt  mncli  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  The  citations  prove  no  such 
vmr  casSe.  I  ragaid  Hades  aa  put  for  the  abode  of  death,  and  the  gates  (as  the  entrance), 
b7  metonymy,  for  Hales  itself  Thus  the  sense  la :  "  Death  shall  not  prevail  against  it ; 
it  is  iadestructihle. — [K. 

J  Jeremiah  i.  10,  tbrma  a  strikii^  parallel  to  the  prerogative  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins 
here  imparted  to  the  disciples.  For  the  Lord  there  aajsto  the  prophet,  "I  put  my  words 
in  thy  mouth,  see  I  set  thee  this  very  day  over  uatlona  and  kingdoms  that  thou  ehouldeat 
root  out,  hrealt  in  pieces,  throw  down  and  destroy,  and  huild  and  plant,"  "Wliat  in  the 
Old  Tefltament  is  given  in  an  outward,  is  in  the  Few  Testament  given  in  an  inward 

§  To  the  apostles  was  granted  the  power,  absolute  and  unconditioned,  of  binding  and 
loosing  (so  that  he  who  woa  shut  out  irom  the  church  was  excluded  at  the  same  time 
from  heaven),  just  as  to  them  was  given  the  power  of  publishing  truth,  unmixed  with 
error.  For  both  they  posaesaed  miraouloua  spiritual  endowments  (Qal.  i.  8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  v. 
1-6,  widiTL  22).   To  the  ordinary  ministers  of  the  church,  -who  possess  not  this  eitraoi- 
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a  sinful  element  exists  in  the  external  church  (Matth.  xiii.  47),  the 
■words  admit  of  no  application  to  it,  Of  the  real  everlasting  cliurch, 
however,  they  are  forever  true.  ^Further,  the  power  which  here  is 
merely  promised,  is,  at  a  later  period  (John  xx.  23),  actuaUyimparted. 
It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  Peter's  relation  to  the  other  disci- 
ples. That  which  at  ver.  19  is  spoken  to  Peter,  is  at  Matth.  xviii.  18, 
John  XX,  23,  addressed  to  all  the  apostles.  The  contents  of  ver.  18 
are  again  found  at  Eev.  xxi.  14,  and  Gal.  ii,  9,  appHed  to  all  the 
apostles.  We  find  therefore  nothing  in  these  words  peculiar  to 
Peter  ;  he  merely  answers  as  the  organ  of  the  college  of  apostles, 
and  Christ  acknowledging  him  as  such,  replies  to  him  and  speaks 
through  him  to, them  ail.  This,  however,  should  not  he  overlooked, 
that  Peter  is  and  was  intended  to  he  really  the  active  representative 
of  the  company  of  apostles  (as  John  may  he  termed  their  passive 
representative,  comp.  on  John  xxi.  21).  For  it  is  imppssihle  to  con- 
ceive that  the  same  thing  which  the  Lord  here  addresses  to  Peter  could 
have  heen  spoken  to  Bartholomew  or  Philip ;  no  one  save  Peter 
could  have  been  called  the  representative  of  the  apostles.  The 
personal  difierence  between  the  apostles  individually  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  Peter,  has  been  denied  merely  on  polemic  grounds  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  certainly  deduced  infer- 
ences from  it  for  which  there  was  not  in  Scripture  the  slightest 
ground  (comp.  on  Matth.  x.  2,  and  John  xxi.  15).  But  that  which 
is  through  Peter  bestowed  on  the  apostles,  was  again  through  the 
apostles  conferred  on  the  whole  church,  as  is  obvious  from  its  essential 
nature  in  accordance  with  which  the  existing  representatives  of  the 
church  {i.  6-,  the  really  regenerate),  exercise  the  spiritual  powers 
granted  to  it  by  the  Lord  ;  not,  however,  at  their  own  pleasure,  but 
according  to  the  intimations  of  that  Spirit  whom  to  know  and  to 
obey  is  implied  in  the  very  character  of  the  believer.  That  the 
apostles,  then,  and  their  genuine  spiritual  successors,  bore  the  word 
of  truth  in  one  direction  and  not  in  another,  that  they  followed  up 
their  labours  on  one  man  and  not  on  another,  in  this  consisted  the 
binding  and  the  loosing.  The  whole  new  spiritual  community 
which  the  Saviour  came  to  found  took  its  rise  from  the  apostles  and 
their  labours.  No  one  became  a  Christian  save  through  them,  and 
thus  the  church  through  all  time  is  built  up  in  living  union  with 
its  origin.  Christianity  is  no  bare  summary  of  truths  and  re- 
flections to  which  a  man  even  in  a  state  of  isolation  might  attain  ; 
it  is  a  life-stream  which  flows  through  humanity,  and  its  waves 
mnst  reach  every  separate  individual  who  is  to  be  drawn  vrithia 
this  circle  of  life.  The  Gospel  is  identified  with,  and  grown  -into 
union  with,  the  persons.  That  which  lies  enfolded  in  Christ  Jesus 
as  in  the  central  principle  of  the  new  life,  diffuses  itself  immedi- 
dinary  gift,  this  power  of  tha  kejB  (diacipline),  as  well  as  (he  gift  of  teaching,  haa  pasaeil 
over  in  bnt  a  limited  form. — [E.] 
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atelf  over  the  circle  of  the  twelve,  and  thence  ova:  those  wider 
circles  of  spiritual  life  which  were  gradually  formed  in  tho  church. 
Already,  however,  have  we  referred  to  the  iact,  that  the  Lord's 
words  to  Peter  were  spoken  to  him  as  a  new  man,  and  are  true  only 
when  viewed  with  reference  to  this  new  nature.  That  the  old  man 
Peter  was  incapahle  of  lahouruig  for  the  kingdom  Ci-od — to  eay 
DOthing  of  its  being  a  rock — is  shewn  by  the  following  context,  v. 
22,  seq.  The  usual  explanation,  therefore,  of  the  passage  which 
tiie  Protestant  Church*  is  wont  to  oppose  to  the  view  of  the  Cath- 
ohcs,  according  to  which  the  fmih  of  Peter  and  the  confession  of 
thai  faith,  is  the  rock,  is  entirely  the  correct  one — only  the  faith 
itself  and  his  confession  of  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  apart  from 
Peter  himself  personally.  It  is  identified  with  him — not  with  the 
old  Simon  but  with  the  new  Peter.  (Peter,  as  the  new  name,  being 
understood  as  denoting  the  new  man.  Eev.  ii.  IT.)  Hence  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  can  be  affirmed  only  of  the  Divine 
nature  in  Peter  (and  the  other  disciples),  for  God  alone  (in  so  far  as 
he  works  through  one  man  or  in  the  whole  church)  can  forgive  siu 
(see  on  Matth.  ix.  4,  5).  Although,  therefore,  the  forgiving  of  sins 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  yet  since  the  Holy  G-host 
h^  ceased  to  display  in  the  church  his  concentrated  and  miraculous 
agency  it  is  imparted  only  conditionally,  on  the  supposition,  namely, 
of  true  repentance  and  living  faith,  whose  existence  the  clergy  can- 
not discern,  since  the  gift  of  trying  the  spirits  has  ceased  (1  Cor, 
Sii.  10),  but  the  Lord  alone. 

Ver.  20,  21, — On  this  advance  in  knowledge  the  Saviour  imme- 
diately founds  their  introduction  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  his 
work  aa  the  Kedeemer ;  he  openly  declares  to  them  that  he,  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  must  suffer,  hut  that  in  suffer- 
ing he  should  be  perfected.  He  wished  by  degrees  to  accustom 
them  to  bear  this  thought.  The  former  prohibition  to  speak  of  his 
dignity  (see  on  Matth.  viii..4),  has  in  its  renewal  here,  reference  un- 
doubtedly to  the  people  who  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
term  "  Messiah"  a  series  of  superficial  ideas  which  could  only  have 
been  obstructions  in  Christ's  way.  (For  further  details  as  to  A^x^f^^^j 
y^ajifiareli;,  and  Trpecr^iSTepof,  see  on  Matth.  ssvi.  57;  John  xviii.  12.) 
Respecting  the  prophecy  which  he  here  utters  in  regard  to  himself, 
we  remark,  that  to  understand  it  figuratively  in  the  sense,  "  I. shall 
be  apparently  overcome,  hut  soon  and  gloriously  shall  my  cause 
assert  itself,"  is  too  shallow  to  claim  our  approval.  Christ  speaks 
too  often,  and  in  circumstances  the  most  varied,  of  his  death  and 
his  fate  generally  (see  on  John  ii,  19  ;  Matth.  xxvii.  63,  according 

"  Thia  eiplanatioji  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  cliureh  had  already  given.  Gratz,  fol- 
lowing Da  Pin  (do  antiqua  ecoleaiffi  diseiplina),  has  broi^ht  together  ths  passages  in  his 
*OT]t  on  Matth.,  part  ii.,  p.  110,  geq. 
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to  which  last  passage,  the  Pharisees  place  a  watch  at  his  grave  for 
the  reason  that  he  had  spoken  of  his  resurrection),  to  permit  our 
referring  his  language  to  anything  but  literal  death.  In  the  M 
naQeiv,  must  suffer,  however,  his  death  is  viewed  as  a  necessary  one. 
At  the  parallel  passages,  Matth.  xx.  18;  Mark  x.  33,  there  stands 
the  simple  future  ■napaSoG^aeToi  k.  t.  X.  What  this  6ei,  must,  was 
intended  to  mean  is  shewn  plainly  by  Luke  xviii.  31  (parallel  to  the 
last  quoted  passages),  where  it  is  said  TelEod'^aeTai  ndvra  to,  yeypaii- 
(lEva  Sia  T&v  Trpoipip-Civ  ra  vlw  tov  dv6p6nov,  all  things  writtert  by  the 
prophets,  etc.  (Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  26,  27,  44,  46.  In  the  last  pas- 
sage it  is  said,  ovru  yeYpawrai  Kal  ovtu)^  i6ei  naSniv  rov  XpiOTov.)  The 
prediction  of  the  Messiah's  sufferings  in  the  prophets  was  not,  how- 
ever, arbitrary,  but  stood  in  necessary  connexion  with  the  Divine 
counsels.  Only  for  the  sake  of  the  disciples  does  the  Lord  go  back 
to  Sciipture,  explaining  it  to  them  authoritatively,  and  comforting 
them  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Old  Testament  recognises  a  suffering 
Messiah.  It  might,  however,  be  conjectured  that  the  disciples  had 
o/ifej-  the  event,  put  all  these  statements  in  more  specific  detail  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus,  for  example,  the  chronological  reference  in  the 
case  of  the  resurrection.  So  also  of  Matth.  xx.  18,  19,  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke,  in  which  all  the  particulars  of 
Christ's  sufferings  are  fore-mentioned,  that  he  should  be  reviled, 
spit  upon,  scourged.  The  character  of  the  Gospel  history  would 
not  indeed  bo  essentially  altered,  even  should  we  assume  that  the 
Evangelists  after  the  event  filled  up  with  more  minuteness  our 
Lord's  briefer  declaration.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  at  Ps.  xxii.  17,  19  ;  Is.  1.  6  ;  Hii.  4,  sec[., 
the  Messiah's  sufferings  had  been  stated  in  detail,  we  cannot  take 
offence  at  the  speciality  of  these  predictions.  But  to  raise  a  doubt 
of  the  Saviour's  general  foreknowledge  of  his  own  death,  is  absolutely 
inadmissible.  Nor  can  we  draw  from  the  deep  sadness  of  the  dis- 
ciples at  his  death,  any  inference  against  a  previous  mention  of 
the  resurrection,  for  the  reason  that  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  had  ahnost  wholly  ceased  to  be  recognised  among  the  Jews, 
(See  on  John  xii.  34.  Comp.  Sengstenberg's  Chri&tology,  p.  252, 
seq.)  When  Christ  therefore  died,  the  disciples,  who  were  stQl 
influenced  by  popular  opinion,  thought  not  of  hia  resurrection,  since 
they  were  staggered  in  regard  to  everything.  The  contrasts  which 
the  life  of  Christ  presented  before  their  eyes,  were  so  overwhelm- 
ingly great  that  they  were  stunned  and  confounded.  [Theii  parrial 
theoretical  belief  was  lost  in  the  awful  fact,] 

Ver,  22,  23, — But  if  we  find  in  the  disciples  an  incapacity  to 
penetrate  in  thought  the  mysterious  contrasts  presented  by  the  life 
of  Christ  even  at  his  crucifixion,  previous  to  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced so  much,  how  much  more  at  the  period  here  referred  to. 
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They  could  not  endure  tliat  the  Son  of  God  sliould  be  a  sufferer. 
The  manner  in  which  our  Lord,  however,  repels  the  words  of  Peter, 
who  again  speaks  aa  the  representative  of  all  the  apostles,  points  to 
something  more  than  the  mere  failure  to  apprehend  a  difficult  idea. 
Peter  wholly  misunderstood  bis  relation  to  the  Lord ;  he  came  for- 
ward to  admonish  and  correct  him,  and  that  which  Christ  had  repre- 
sented as  necessary  (for  his  work)  he  seeks  to  put  far  from  him. 
(The  (Aswf  ijoc,  scil.  el?/  Geof  =  tjV  rh-'hn  1  Chron.  xi  19.)  But  even 
this  does  not  exhaust  his  meaning.  The  expression  aaavSaXm  jiov  eZ, 
thou  art  a  snare  to  me,  which  follows,  shews  that  Peter's  remark 
was  not  merely  a  sin  in  him,  but  a  temptation  to  the  Lord. 
Peter,  we  find  here,  perhaps  from  vanity  at  the  praise  just  uttered, 
sunk  back  to  the  level  of  the  natural  man — and  along  with  him  the 
other  disciples  whom  Jesus  here  rebukes  through  Peter,  just  as,  at 
ver.  18,  19,  he  had  conjoined  them  with  hira  in  praise.  (Mark  viii. 
33,  indicates  this  by  his  expression  I6uv  rovg  fiaB^jrag  airoiJ.)  It  is 
the  part  of  the  natural  man,  however,  ra  t&v  dv6pi^(w  <ppovelv,  to 
savor  the  things  of  men,  and  of  the  new  man  rd  tov  Geov  rj>poveZv,  to 
savor  the  things  of  God.  It  is  not  the  wicked  man  (dvOpunog  nf/v^- 
p^c),  who  is  here  spoken  of,  but  only  the  natural  man  {iIivxik6(;,  1 
Cor.  ii.  14),  who,  incapable  of  rising  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
Divine,  draws  it  down  to  his  own  human  level  Where  we  thus 
recognise  as  intelligible  the  co-existence  of  the  old  and  the  new  man 
(in  those  who  are  regenerate  "but  not  yet  perfected),  and  the  alternate 
predominance  now  of  the  one  and  now  of  the  other,  we  also  under- 
stand how  Jesus  can  rebuke  that  same  Peter  whom  he  had  just  praised. 
This  diversity  of  language  is  dependent  on  the  varied  prevalence  of 
the  new  or  the  old  man  in  the  same  individual.  It  still  remains  for 
us  to  say  something  more  particularly  of  the  ikaje  d-Riau  fiov,  oarava, 
get  behind  me,  Satan.  These  words  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
following  tJK&vSalav  /wv  el,  thou  art  a  snare  to  me,  hy  the  addi- 
tion of  which,  Matthew  greatly  facilitates  our  understanding  the 
whole  of  this  remarkable  scene,  and  again  furnishes  proof  how  exact 
he  is  in  the  substance,  while  neglecting  the  outwai-d  features  of  his 
narrative.  Unciuestionably  the  Saviour  must  be  conceived  as  hav- 
ing maintained  one  coniinnons  conflict  with  temptation.  Its  great 
capital  periods,  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  his  ministry,  ex- 
hibit merely  in  a  concenttated  form,  what  ran  through  his  whole 
life.  Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  assumes  the  form  of  suggest- 
ing the  possibititj-  of  escaping  suffering  and  death.  It  was  all  the 
more  concealed  and  dangerous  that  it  came  to  him  through  the 
lips  of  a  dear  disciple,  who  had  just  solemnly  acknowledged  his 
Divine  dignity.  What  we  remarked  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  the 
temptation  (see  on  Matth,  iv.  1,  seq.)  must  in  this  instance  also  be 
faithfully  kept  in  view.     From   the  clear  and  pure  fountain  of 
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Christ's  life  no  unholy  thought  could  flow  ;  hut  precisely  because 
he  was  to  he  a  concjueror  of  sin,  it  had  to  draw  near,  that  in  every 
form  he  might  overthrow  it ;  and  in  his  haman  nature,  which  only 
by  d^rees  received  within  itself  the  whole  fulne^  of  the  Divine  life, 
sin,  when  it  drew  near,  made  upon  him  an  impression.  Such  a 
sacred  moment  have  we  here.  With  the  glance  of  his  eoul,  the 
Saviour  at  once  penetrated  the  source  whence  sprang  this  far  he  it 
from  thee,  and  killed  the  springing  evil  in  its  very  root.  This 
explains  at  once  the  import  of  the  aarava^  which  was  addressed  to 
Peter  (ffrpa^ef?  elwE  t^  Ilt'T/xj).  The  opinion  that  Peter  is  here 
termed  a  wicked  counsellor,  oreven  an  adversary*  (from  lab),  stands 
completely  self-refuted  ;  the  rock  of  the  church  cannot  possibly  be 
at  the  same  time  an  adversary,  and  assuredly  Peter  did  not,  by  hav- 
ing spoken  these  words,  cease  to  he  the  rock  of  the  church.  The 
aaTava^^  Satan,  is  none  other  than  the  &qx<.)v  tov  Kfopro  tovtov,  ruler 
of  this  world,  who  has  his  work  in  the  children  of  unbelief  (Ephes. 
ii.  2),  and  also  in  the  children  of  faith,  in  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  has  as  yet  not,  sanctified  them,  i.  e.,  in  so  far  as  the  old  man, 
still  exposed  to  sinful  influences,  yet  lives  in  them.  This  influence 
had  Peter  (as  the  organ  of  the  others,  who  are  to  be  conceived  of 
as  under  the  same  guilt)  admitted  into  his  heart  without  knowing 
■what  he  did.  Our  Lord,  however,  brings  him  to  the  consciousness 
of  what  he  was  doing,  by  naming  the  element  from  which  sprang 
the  thought  that  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  utter.  Thus,  as  in 
the  foregoing  confession  (ver.  16),  the  Divine  element  was  seen 
predominant  in  Peter,  so  evil  now  asserts  its  power  over  him  ;  and 
here,  therefore,  we  have  in  his  case  an  exhibition  of  that  ebbing 
and  flovfing  of  spiritual  life,  which  every  one  experiences  who 
has  felt  in  his  heart  the  redeemmg  power  of  Christ.  Where 
sin  is  powerful,  there  does  grace  excel  in  power  (Eom.  v.  20) ;  con- 
versely, however,  where  grace  is  mighty,  there  sin  also  puts  itself 
m^htily  forth. 

Ver.  24-26.— Immediately  after  these  words,  Jesus,  transferring 
his  discourse  from  the  immediate  circle  of  bis  disciples  to  a  more 
extensive  audience  (according  to  Mark  and  Luke),  subjoins  an 
admonition  upon  self-denial.  The  thoughts  themselves  we  have 
already  unfolded  at  Matth.  x  37,  secL. ;  the  only  inciuiry  here  is, 
what  association  of  ideas  connects  these  verses  with  the  foregoing. 
The  fact  that  Christ  must  die,  does  not  seem  to  imply  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  death  of  his  disciples,  for  indeed  Christ  died 
expressly  that  w-e  might  live.  Of  hodily  death  this  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  is  a  pattern  for  his  church  (1 

*  As  regards  the  mere  usage  of  tlia  words,  this  explanation  may  be  justiflel  liy  refer- 
1  Kings  xi.  14  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  22.    In  the  Naw  Testament,  how- 
19  of  adversary. 
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Peter  ii.  21).  What  the  Saviour  experienced,  all  his  redeemed 
ones  must  experience  spiritually;  they  taste  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection, but  previously  also  that  of  his  sufferings  (Phil.  iii.  10),  To 
be  made  alive  in  the  new  man  (in  the  '<l>v^  irvevfiartK,^'^^  necessarily 
implies  the  dying  of  the  old.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth.  x. 
37,  seci.)  The  expression  of  Peter  (ver.  22)  had  flowed  from  the 
natural  dread  of  conflict,  sufferings,  and  death,  and  hence  our  Lord 
exhorts  all  that  would  follow  him  to  undertake  these  wilHngly,  and 
for  the  sake  of  heavenly  things  to  sacrifice  all  the  earthly.  The 
gain  of  the  world  with  its  sensuous  enjoyments  (ver,  26)  could 
never  satisfy  man's  inunortal  part.  Is  the  world  then,  the  object 
of  his  efforts  ?  He  loses,  in  that  case,  his  real  happiness.  The 
sacrifice  of  heavenly  treasure  alone  brings  real  pain,  that  of  our 
earthly,  pure  joy.  The  latter  may  be  compensated,  the  former 
never.®  In  the  words  ri  diiau  avQpomo^  dvrdXXayfm,  whai  will  a  man 
give,  etc.,  there  is  an  implied  declaration  that  only  God  could  iind 
an  dvTdXXay[ia  for  the  souls  of  men.  (Comp,  on  Matth.  xx,  28,) 
'AvrdXlay/M,  exchange,  is  nearly  alHed  to  Ivrpov,  ransom,  although 
not  entirely  synonymous.  It  denotes  the  purchase-money,  the  object 
for  which  a  man  exchanges  any  thing,  as  Sir.  vi,  15,  ^iXov  mtnov  ovk, 
effri  dvrdXXayna.  Thus,  while  the  dvrdXXayna  proceeds  on  the  idea 
of  possession,  Xvrpov  refers  to  a  state  of  slavery,  out  of  which  the 
XvTpav  gives  deliverance.  In  this  respect,  the  expression  d-ndXXayiia, 
would  correspond  to  Xik-pov,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  tho  New 
Testament.  The  verb  dnaXXdauaVj  however,  in  the  sense  of  to 
Set  free,  occurs  at  Heb,  ii,  15,  To  this  admonition  to  self-denial 
Mark  and  Luke  subjoin  the  corresponding  threatening.  (As  to  the 
contents  of  the  verse,  compare  the  parallel  passage  Matth.  x.  32, 
33.)  The  shunning  to  enter  into  conflict  and  suffering,  is  in  fact 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  Lord,  and  to  sacrifice  the  eternal  to  the 
temporal.  And  this  will,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  display  its 
fetal  results.  (As  to  the  formula  epx^aBai  kv  66^  fiera  Tfcw  dyytXm' 
r&v  dyiuv,  see  on  Matth.  xxiv.) 

Ver.  27,— From  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
formula  dnoSiiuEi  isdara}  aard  rijv  npa^iv  airov,  he  wUl  render  to  each 
•man  according  to  his  conduct,  must  be  understood  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  wpoftf  denotes  not  individual  ^pya,  acts,  of  this  or  of  that 
kmd,  but  the  whole  inward  course  of  life  (the  rbv  Koajiov  or  il>v)(^v 
Ks^datveiv),  which  flows  from  faith  or  from  unbeHefj  and  shews  itself 
in  the  fruits  of  the  one  or  of  the  other, 

Ver.  28 — To  render  his  mention  of  the  fifiii^a  Kpiaeuiq,  day  of 

judgment,  more  impressive,  the  Saviour  sets  forth  its  threatening 

nearness.     As  at  Matth,  s.  23, 1  here  refer  once  more  to  the  leading 

passage  Matth,  xxiv.,  inasmuch  as  this  same  idea,  that  the  day  of 

*  The  same  thought  was  expressed  formerly  at  Ps.  ills:.  'T-S. 
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■tlie  Lord's  second  coming  was  near,  must  be  understood  in  the  same 
■way  throughout  the  New  Testament.  Here,  the  death  (Bdvarov 
yevaaaBai  =  n.i»  DiJit?),  of  some  who  were  present— ^s  the  longest 
Kvers,  is  assigned  as  the  period  of  the  Parousia.*  (The  words  ii6s 
iar&Te^,  those  standing  here,  are  to  he  understood  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude who  surrounded  him,  the  apostles  aswellae  the  others.)  One 
involuntarily  calls  to  mind  here  the  enigmatical  words  at  John  xxi 
22,  on  which  compare  the  commentary.  The  parallel  passages  in 
Mart  and  Luke  refer  not  so  much  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  to 
the  coming  of  his  kindom  (Mark  adds  h>  dwdftsi),  and  these  expres- 
sions may  he  underatood  as  describing  the  powerful  manifestations 
of  living  Christian  principle,  without  reference  to  the  personal  return 
of  Jesus.  But  the  immediate  connexion  of  those  words  with  the 
foregoing  context,  in  which  the  ^p^saSat  iv  r^  66^,  coming  in  Mb 
glory,  refers  so  immistakeably  to  the  Parousia,  does  not  admit  of 
this  explanation.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  coincides  with  his 
coming  personally. 


§  32.  The  Teasbfiguratioh  op  Jesus. 

(Matth.  xvii.  a-13 ;  Mark  ix.  2-13 ;  Luke  ix.  28-36.) 

The  following  important  occurrence  demands  some  preliminary 
remarks,  that  we  may  contemplate  it  from  the  right  point  of  view, 
and  all  the  more  as  it  has  heen  subject  to  the  utmost  diversity 
of  opinions.  At  the  outset,  we  summarily  reject  those  views  which 
reduce  the  fact  itself  to  a  dream  or  an  optical  delusion  ;  views  ia 
which  thunder,  lightning,  and  passing  mists,  take  the  place  of  the 
voice  of  God,  and  the  cloud  of  Hght.  Other  explanations,  however, 
which  find  here  either  a  myth,  or  a  vision  without  any  outwardly 
visible  fact,  must  he  more  closely  examined.  Primarily,  then,  as  re- 
spects the  mythical  hypothesis,  it  has  historical  analogy  to  support 
it.  But  he  who  is  unable  to  place  the  JudEeo-biblical  history  on  a 
level  with  the  course  of  historical  development  among  other  nations, 
must  be  precluded,  as  was  formerly  observed,  by  this  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Bible  narrative,  from  admitting  in  any  case  the  slightest 
mythic  element.  In  it,  we  have  a  history  of  God  amidst  the  human 
race,  in  which  everything  appears  actually  realized,  which  springing 
from  the  real  longings  of  the  soul,  human  fancy  has  invested,  in  the 

*  I  think  it  can  scarcely  tio  doubted  tliat "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  king- 
dom" refers  hare  to  the  foEowing  scene  of  tlie  transfiguration.  The  words,  "  shall  not  sao 
death  until  they  see  the  Son  of  Man,"  refers  not  to  length  of  life,  hut  to  primkge:  some 
bViaII  have  the  privilege  of  beholding  him  in  his  glorj  even  before  they  Me.  So  some  an- 
cient commentators.  The  transfiguration  ia  xhus  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour's 
ftitare  glory  in  bis  idngdom.—[K. 
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historieB  of  other  nations,  with  the  attractive  garb  of  fiihle.  Be- 
sides, in  this  narrative  of  the  transfiguration,  particulars  are  given 
■which  directlj  contradict  every  mythical  conception.  The  mythic 
style  of  narrative,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  obscure  and  indefinite, 
but  here,  as  everywhere,  the  evangelists  maintain  their  historic 
sobriety.  Contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  they  relate  unanimously 
that  the  transfiguration  took  place  sis  days  after  the  events  pre- 
viously recorded.  If  we  consider  that  they  wrote  thirty  yeai-s  at  least 
after  the  event,  it  is  obvious  how  deeply  the  solemn  occurrence  must 
have  imprinted  itself  on  their  memories,  from  their  retaining  the 
date  with  such  exactness.  According  to  Luke  ix.  37,  the  heaHng 
of  the  sick  boy,  which  all  the  evangelists  agree  in  placing  directly 
after  the  transfiguration,  took  place  on  the  following  day.*  A  thing 
of  this  land  HI  agrees  with  the  mythical  forms  of  composition.  The 
history  obviously  reads  like  the  simplest  narrative  of  a  fact.  As  to 
the  view,  however,  that  we  have  here  the  record  of  a  vision,  the 
occurrence  is  certainly  styled  an  Spa/ia,  thing  seen,  vision  (— I'lJiji, 
hk-to),  at  Matth.  xvii,  9 ;  this  term,  however,  is  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  an  object  of  internal  contemplation;  it  is  often  used  in 
cases  of  objects  outwardly  and  visibly  present.  It  merely  denotes, 
in  general,  objects  which  become  known  to  us  by  the  sense  of  sight,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  made  known  to  us  verbally  (comp.  Acts 
xii,  9),  And  further,  the  explanation  of  the  occurrence  before  us 
as  a  vision  is  untenable,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  example 
of  a  mere  vision  occurring  at  once,  and  in  the  same  way  to  several 
persons,  and  these  so  widely  diverse  in  character  and  relation,  as 
were  Christ  and  the  three  disciples.  "We  take  our  stand,  then,  ou 
the  simple  Hteral  sense  of  the  narrative,  which  in  the  first  place 
is  assuredly  that  intended  by  the  narrators ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
vindicates  itself  perfectly  to  every  Christian  intelligence.  For  if  we 
assume  the  reahty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  glorifica- 
tion, truths  which  assuredly  belong  to  tho  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, the  whole  occurrence  presents  no  essential  difficulties.  The 
appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias,  which  is  usually  held  to  be  the  most 
unintelligible  point  in  it,  is  easily  conceived  of  as  possible,  if  we 
admit  their  bodily  glorification.  In  support  of  this  idea,  however, 
Scripture  itself  gives  sufficient  intimations  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6  com- 
pared with  Jude  9;  2  Kings  ii.  11,  compared  with  Sir.  xlviii.  9,  13), 
which  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  set  down  as  belonging  to 
biblical  mythology — but  how  justly  is  another  question. 

Taken  then  as  literally  true,  the  incident  has  a  twofold  signifi- 
cance.    First,  it  is  a  kind  of  solemn  installation  of  Jesus  into  his 

*  Grati!;(Partii.,  p.  ISS)  appeals  also  to  3Pet  i.  11.  Aa  however  the  genmneneas  of 
the  epistle  cannot  be  certainly  established  we  must  not  bring  forward  this  interesting 
passage  in,  ilie  chaTaoier  of  apropf.    Tet  ought  it  assuredly  to  lie  read. 
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holy  office  tefore  the  three  disciples,  chosen  to  be  present  at  it.  It 
was  intended  that  they  should  be  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  confession  (Matth.  xvi.  16),  and  more  fuily  enHghtened  as 
to  the  dignity  of  Jesus,  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Old  Testament 
fiirnishes,  in  the  history  of  Mosea,  a  parallel  to  the  transfiguration. 
Along  with  .Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  he  ascended  Mount  Sinai, 
received  there  the  law,  and  shone  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  to 
cover  his  countenance.  (Compare  Exodus  ssiv.  with  xxxiv.  30,  seq,; 
2  Cor,  iii,  7,  secL,)  So  also  Christ  is  here  installed  as  the  spiritual 
lawgiver,  inasmuch  as  the  voice  said  oiroC  ajiovsrej  hear  him, 
(Matth.  xvii.  5.)  His  word  is  law  to  his  people.  But  secondly,  the 
fact  has  reference  to  Jesus  himself.  For,  the  transfiguration  takes 
its  place  along  with  the  baptism,  the  temptation,  and  other  occur- 
rences in  which  Jesus  is  himself  the  object,  and  ids  spiritual  life 
exhibited  in  its  course  of  development.  Throughout  his  earthly 
ministry  the  Saviour  appears  in  a  twofold  point  of  view  ;  on  the 
one  hand  as  already  and  actively  redeeming  ;  on  the  other  as  in- 
herently advancing  his  own  perfection.  (Heb,  ii,  10,  Snpens  rip  Oe<^ 
Tov  dQ^yav  T^f  aanrjpia^  6ia  naSruidrtM'  reXtmaai,  it  iecame  God  to 
perfect,  etc.)  Only  by  degrees,  did  the  humanity  of  Jesus  receive 
into  itself  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  The  transfiguration  formed 
a  stage  in  this  process  of  development.  It  represented  in  figure  the 
kingdom  of  God  (in  that  the  risen  saints  shall  dwell  around  Jesus), 
and  the  heavenly  messengers  opened  to  him  more  fully  and  deeply 
the  counsel  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption  (Luke  ix,  81).  If 
we  regard  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  not  effected  instantane- 
ously, but  as  gradually  prepared  for,  the  transfiguration  wili  in 
this  respect  also  have  had  an  important  significancy.  (Compare 
the  Commentary,  Part  II.)  [Luke  ix.  31,  is  of  importance  for  the 
underetanding  of  this  event.  Jesus  had  a  few  dajfs  before  announced 
his  death,  and  vanijuished  the  temptation  to  escape  from  it  suggested 
by  the  language  of  Peter.  Now  also  Moses  and  EHas  speak  of  his 
coming  decease  at  Jerusalem.  Law  and  promise  demanded  his 
death,  and  the  Saviour  is  ready.  Upon  this  the  voice  of  the  Father 
is  again  heard  pronouncing  him  the  genuine  Saviour,  the  obedient 
Son,  and  expressing  God's  approval  of  his  acts,  and  this  alike  before 
the  lawgiver  and  the  chief  of  the  prophets,  as  before  "  the  two  wit- 
nesses of  Christ,"  as  they  are  called,  Kev.  xi.    3.] 

Ver.  1. — With  perfect  unanimity,  which  runs  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions through  the  whole  narrative,  the  evar^elists  relate  that  the 
transfiguration  took  place  after  six  days,  reckoning  from  the 
occurrence  which  precedes  it,  (The  eight  days  in  Luke  indi- 
cate merely  another  way  of  enumerating  the  days.)  The  moun- 
tain they  describe  in  the  most  general  terms  (^pof  {npTjXov),  and 
we  are  left   to   conjecture   in   determining   where   the   event  oc- 
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ourred.*  The  preceding  incident  took  place  at  Ctesarea  Philippi 
(Mark  viii.  27),  and  there  has  therefore  been  a  disposition  to  seek 
the  mountain  on  the  eaetem  side  of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth.  But  it 
is  impoa^ble  to  shew  that,  during  the  six  intervening  days,  Christ  had 
not  changed  his  locality.  The  early  fathers  of  .the  church  conceived 
it  to  have  heen  Mount  Tabor  {Hos.  v,  1,  in  the  LSX.  'lTo/3vp«w), 
doubtless  only  because  it  is  the  highest  motmtain  in  Galilee.  It 
seems  strange,  that  in  this  case  Jesus  takes  only  three  disciples 
with  him,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  same  coniijmation  of  their 
faith  was  ec[uaUy  necessary  for  the  others.  We  haveaheady  remarked, 
however,  at  Matth.  x.  1,  that  the  disciples  stood  in  various  relations  to 
the  Saviour.  The  three  here  named  appear  in  the  Gospel  narrative  as 
his  most  immediate  and  confidential  companions.  As  they  here  beheld 
him  glorified,  so  at  a  later  period  (Matth.  xxvi.  27),  they  witnessed 
his  deepest  sufferings.  The  ground  of  this  distinction  which  the 
Saviour  made  among  the  twelve,  w^  obviously  not  caprice,  but  a 
difference  in  their  dispositions  and  vocations.  This  made  necessary 
a  different  training.  An  esoteric,  secret  course  of  instruction  com- 
municated by  the  Lord  to  these  three  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Everywhere,  stress  is  laid  by  Christ,  not  on  the  imparting  of  a 
doctrinal  system,  hut  on  the  renewal  of  the  whole  man, 

Ver,  3,  3. — While  Jesus  then,  was  engaged  in  prayer  (Luke  is. 
29),  there'  took  place  a  change  in  his  person — his  face  and  his  dresS 
shone  brightly.  It  is  not  said  by  the  narrators,  whether  this  glory 
was  internal  or  came  from  without.  But  as  Moses  and  Elias  are 
mentioned  in  immediate  connexion  with  it,  and  as  they  also  shone 
(according  to  Luke  ix.  31),  it  is  probably  the  design  of  tbe  narrators 
to  represent  the  whole  scene  as  illumined  by  a  bright  light  ((Sofa, 
I'las),  for  it  is  ever  in  this  form  that  the  supernatural  presents  itself 
to  men.  We  may  therefore  conceive  of  the  two  things  as  united  in 
the  person  of  Jesus ;  he  was  in-adiated  by  light  shed  on  him  from 
without,  and  he  himself  shone  from  within.  Mark  paints,  after  his 
manner,  the  outward  brightneBs  of  the  clothing  (ix  3);  the  indefinite 
term,  however,  jis-TOjiop^woBat,  ti  ansfigured,  employed  by  Matthew, 
is  paraphrased  by  Luke  with  the  words  rh  elrfof  tov  ■JTpoaunov  avrov 

•  It  is  romaikable  that  the  moat  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  {tlio 
transfiguration,  Bufferings,,  death  as  ens  on)  took  place  on  vwitntams,  as  also  that  it  was 
hia  cuatom  to  ascend  mountaini  far  prayer  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Old  Teatamenl^ 
Bacrificra  were  offered  on  mountajns,  and  the  temple  also  was  built  on  a  mountain.  This 
is  connected  with  the  Scriptural  system  of  symbols,  according  to  which  mountams  were 
compared  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  Hence  so  often  in  the  Old  Testamfent  does  the  eipros- 
sion  occur  ''mountains  of  ascent,  everlasting  hilla"  (Gen.  xlix.  26  ;  Deul.  xisiii.  IB;  Ps. 
iL  1 ;  Ixsii.  3 ;  Oxxi.  1;  Hah.  iii.  20 ;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  Iha 
paiallcliam  of  this  with  the  idol-mountaina  of  the  ancient  natural  religions  (compare 
Banr's  Theology,  Part  I.,  p.  169).  The  learned  man  we  have  named  compares  even  the 
Gorman  name  Himmel  [heaveiij,  with  the  Indian  Himalayas,  Uie  primeval  idol  mountaina 
of  the  Hjudoos. 
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frepov  ^evero.  The  narrator  may  by  these  words  merely  mean  to 
say  that  hia  countenance  wore  an  unwonted,  an  elevated  expression. 
The  eliaractoristic  shining  or  radiance  Matthew  brings  forward  with 
special  prominence  (comp,  Dan.  xii.  3  ;  Eev,  x.  1),  It  is  a  natural 
symtol,  to  conceive  of  Divine  and  heavenly  objects  as  luminous ; 
in  no  nation  or  individual  are  they  presented  under  the  emblem  of 
darkness.  The  fulness  of  the  radiance  betokens  very  naturally  the 
degree  of  pndty  in  the  revelation  from  on  high.  In  these  figurative 
forms  of  speech  does  universal  humanity  express  itself;  for  they 
correspond  to  those  essential  traits  which  reveal  themselves  to  every 
mind.  (Paul  uses  the  word  (LsrojiopipovaBai  in  describing  the  internal 
processes  of  regeneration,  Bom.  xii  2;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  It  is  strange 
that  any  c[ue8tion  should  be  raised  as  to  how  the  disciples  could 
have  known  Moses  and  BHas,  partly  because  of  the  obvious  answer, 
that  in  the  conversations  as  to  the  occurrence,  which  immediately 
follow,  Jesus  may  have  informed  them,  and  partly  because  to  any 
one  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Scripture,  such  characters  as  Moses 
and  Elias  must  be'  conceived  as  bearing  an  impress  that  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

Luke  ix.  31,  32,  gives  some  additional  particulars,  which  are  of 
the  highest  importance  for  our  understanding  the  whole  occurrence. 
He  remarks,  first,  that  Moses  and  Elias  had  spoken  of  the  decease 
of  Jesus  (tfofSo?  in  the  sense  .of  the  end  of  life,  death,  as  at  Wisiiom 
vii.  6  ;  2  Peter  i.  15),  which  awaited  him  in  Jei-usalem.  We  have 
here  a  peculiar  feature,  beyond  the  conception  of  a  myth,  set- 
ting in  immediate  contrast  with  this  state  of  glorification,  the 
deepest  humiliation.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  Saviour's 
glory  was  exhibited  to  him  in  its  reality,  in  order  to  strengthen  him 
for  victory.  Yet  even  after  this,  his  soul  faltered,  although  he  here 
tasted  the  glory !  (The  expression  eXejov  i^Sov,  spake  of  Ms  decease, 
it  may  be  added,  is  unquestionably  to  be  understood  as  referring  not 
BO  much  to  the  fact  of  the  death  itself,  as  to  its  more  immediate 
circumstances  and  relations.  Moses  and  Elias  appear  merely  as 
ayytXoi,  as  messengers  from  the  higher  world.)  Luko  however 
relates  further,  that  Peter  and  his  two  companions  were  heavy  with 
sleep,  and,  upon  rousing  themselves  {6i.aj^i[yopfioavTE^),  beheld  the 
glory  of  Jesus  and  of  the  two  men.  Even  in  the  same  way  did 
sleep  overcome  these  three  disciples  amidst  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
at  Gethsemane  (Matth.  xxvi.  40),  where  Luke  relates  (xxii.  45),  that 
they  slept  from  grief  (a-nh  -njq  XimT/^').  Great  mental  agitations, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  are  fatiguing.  Their  solemn  situation 
amidst  the  loneliness  of  night  upon  a  mountain— with  the  Saviour 
apart — all  this  must  have  taken  hold  of  their  souls,  and  produced 
physical  exhaustion.  Nothing  however  can  he  more  incorrect,  con- 
tradicting both  history  and  Scripture,  than  to  conclude  that  owing 
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to  this  drowsiness  they  were  unaMe  correctly  to  observe  what  passed. 
The  accuracy  of  their  narrative  rests  uhviously  not  so  much  on  their 
own  observations  as  on  their  subsequent  conversation  with  Jesus. 
Had  the  disciples  fallen  into  any  mistake,  the  trnthfulness  of  Jesus 
would  at  once  have  undeceived  them.  Par  rather  does  the  siihple 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  as  they  happened,  even  of  such  as 
seemed  unfavourable  to  themselves,  vouch  for  their  honesty  and 
straight-forwardness. 

Ver.  4.— Peter,  the  speaker,  breaks  silence  (dnoKpiveadai  =  mr, 
see  on  Luke  i.  60),  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  this  spectacle. 
Elsewhere,  fear  is  the  feeling  awakened  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
spiritual  world  (see  on  Luke  i.  12,  as  also  at  ver.  6),  as  is  immediately 
shewn  in  the  disciples,  when  they  heard  the  voice.  To  account  then 
for  so  remarkable  a  declaration  of  Peter,  Mark  and  Luke  immediately 
subjoin  the  words  ^^  eldu^  b  Xsysi,  not  knowing  what,  he  smth.  These 
words  refer  not  by  any  means  to  the  drowsiness  of  the  disciples,  but 
to  their  state  of  ecstasy.  The  elevation  of  the  scene  hurried  them 
away  ;  they  were  lifted,  as  it  were,  above  themselves.  (The  expres- 
sion leipis  in  the  address  is  explained  more  clearly  by  the  parallel 
terms  (>a(ifii^  and  ^mardra  in  Mark  and  Luke.  It  has  Uot  here  as 
yet  the  pregnant  meaning  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  who  uses  swptof,  Lord,  =  fijfr?,  Jehovah.)  Among  the  Evan- 
gelists, Luke  already  here  and  there  (xi.  39 ;  xii.  42  ;  xiii.  15), 
makes  this  use  of  d  Kvpiog  in  contradistinction  to  Kvptog.  (Compare 
however  on  Matth,  xxi,  3.)  The  meaning  of  the  expression  oKijvag 
TTot^fTbiiiev,  let  us  mafce  tahernades,  obviously  is  merely  this — ^would 
that  for  a  lengthened  period  we  might  remain  in  this  place  and  in 
this  company  !  (Ooinpare  the  remarks  on  ver.  10.)  The  words 
express  the  longing  of  his  soul  after  the  kingdom  of  Gkid,  in  which 
the  saints  and  those  who  are  raised  from  the  dead  shall  be  for  ever 
around  the  Lord.  Inasmuch  as  Peter  speaks  of  three  tents,  he 
places  himself  and  his  two  companions  humbly  in  the  background 
as  the  servants  of  the  three.  The  whole  form  of  the  address  how- 
ever shews  that  Peter  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  primary  figure  in 
the  picture  ;  the  representatives  of  the  old  covenant  appear  to  him 
as  merely  subordinate,  as  messengers  from  the  heavenly  Father  to 
the  Son, 

Ver,  5.— Suddenly  however  the  scene  changes ;  even  the  three 
disciples  who  were  admitted  to  see  Jesus  in  his  glory,  were  shut  out 
by  a  bright  cloud  from  the  company  of  the  other  three.  Most  gra- 
phically is  the  scene  presented  to  us  by  Luke.  The  two  messengers, 
Moses  and  Elias,  made  a  movement  to  one  side,  went  apart  (Luk6 
ix.  33,  iv  Tw  Siaxii'pi^eaQai  avrovr^  ok'  airrov)  ;  while  Peter  was  yet 
speaking  the  bright  cloud  came,  and  Jesus  with  the  two  entered 
*  As  to  llie  name  pajipi  compare  on.  Matth.  Tviii  'i. 
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into  it.  All  the  three  were  thus  enclosed  as  in  a  sanctuary  ;  the 
disciples  stood  without.  On  this,  they  became  greatly  afraid,  partly 
because  they  felt  themselves  alone,  dissevered  from  their  Lord,  and 
partly  because  the  new  phenomenon  of  the  luminous  cloud  over- 
whelmed them  with  terror.  (I  prefer  with  Griesbach  the  read- 
ing ve^^^j;  tjK.)T6g,  although  the  most  numerous  and  best  M8S. 
have  <pbrr&ivfj.  For,  ^Xinoq  was  probably  changed  into  ipGrreiv^  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  contradiction  with  iTrmsiaoen:  It  seemed 
impossible  that  a  cloud  of  light  could  darken  or  overshadow,  wbUe 
it  was  easy  to  conceive  of  a  bright  cloud  casting  a  shadow.  The 
reading  iputretv^  conseq^uentiy  better  admits  of  the  usual  sense  of 
vs^sXi]  being  retained.  According  to  the  view  of  the  author,  how- 
ever, the  words  ineaiciaaev  airovg,  overshadowed  them,  are  used  in 
regard  to  the  light-cloud,  only  in  so  far  as  it  prevented  the  disciples 
from  seeing.  The  most  intense  light  is  =  (tkoto^,  darkness.  Hence, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture  the  expressions  are  used  synonymously, 
God  dwelleth  in  <j>Si^  dnpdoirov,  light  unapproachable,  and  in  dark- 
ness, 1  Tim.  vi.  16  ;  Exod.  xs.  21,  The  voice  then,  which  spake 
from  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  what  we  are  to 
think  of  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  IFather  who  instala  the  Son  (Ps. 
ii.  7,  fijit  ■>?=)  as  the  governor  of  his  kingdom,  and  commands  that 
he  be  obeyed.  (Compare  as  to  alrov  (kovsre,  the  passage  Deut,  xviii, 
18,  in  which  the  first  Lawgiver  promises  a  second  and  more  exalted). 
The  cloud  was  the  Schechinah  (compare  Buxt.  Lex.  Talm,  s.  h.  v, 
Bertholt.  Christ,  jud.,  p.  Ill),  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence, 
into  which  Moses  entered  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod,  xx.  21),  and  which 
descended  upon  the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple  (Exod.  xi.  34  ; 
1  Kings  viil  10).  As  regards  the  voice  and  the  words  uttered,  all 
that  is  necessary  will  be  found  in  our  remarks  on  Matth.  iii.  17. 
We  must  not  however  overlook  here  the  additional  clause  avTov 
damsTs,  hear  him,  which  is  wanting  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism. 
(It  is  taken  from  Deut,  xviii.  15,  T>»»itfn  t'Vs,)  These  words  "deter- 
mine the  peculiar  character  of  the  scene.  The  Messianic  Son  of 
God,  who  has  already  laboured  and  taught  under  the  Divine  com- 
mission, is  now  formally  appointed  the  Lord  and  Euler  of  the  earth, 
in  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  heavenly  and  earthly  world. 
What  the  tempter  had  sot  before  the  Lord  (Matth,  iv,  8,  ndaag  raf 
liaotMag  rov  noofiov,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world),  is  here  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  indeed  not  merely  the 
doiqinion  of  earth  but  also  that  of  bfeaven.  To  this  solemn  trans- 
action does  the  Saviour  look  back,  when  he  says  Mdft?  fioi  nana 
i^ovaia  iv  ahpavSi  Koi  im  yrjg,  all  power  was  given^  to  me  in  heaven 
tmd  on  earth  (Matth.  xxviii.  18).  The  gospel  history  thus  enables 
*  The  Aor.  tdoSri,  vats  given,  seems  to  point  to  a  special  oeoasion  of  the  besMwrnent 
of  the  power,  and  maj  conarm  the  author's  yiew.— [K. 
Vol.  I.— 36 
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us  to  follow  plainly  the  separate  periods  in  the  perfecting  (relefeotc) 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Here,  at  hie  appointment  to  his  everlasting 
kingdom,  it  is  at  the  same  time  shewn  to  him  how  he  must  by  his 
own  blood  purchase  his  church. 

Ver.  6-8. — Now  the  disciples  lost  all  consciousness,  they  sank 
on  their  faces,  and  saw  Jesus  alone.  (Compare  as  to  the  sinting 
down  of  the  disciples,  Dan.  x.  8,  9  ;  Bev.  i.  17.  In  hoth  cases  the 
touch  of  the  hand  acts  restoratively,  it  infuses  power  into  men  dis- 
abled by  the  sight  of  the  Divine  Majesty.) 

Ver.  9.— In  a  historical  point  of  view  this  verse  is  specially  re- 
markable, from  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  immediate  basis  on  which 
rests  the  credibility  of  the  occurrence  which  precedes  it.  The  conver- 
sation respecting  it  with  the  Saviour  precludes  the  suspicion  of  any 
misunderstanding  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  remove.*  Fur- 
ther, the  prohibition  to  mention  the  event  indicates  that  Jesus  did 
not  impart  the  game  information  equally  to  all  the  disciples,  but 
that  he  had  even  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  a  still  more  select  and 
favoured  company.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake,  to  infer  from 
such  an  indication  that  there  was  any  system  of  doctrines  which 
Jesus  communicated  to  some  and  withheld  from  others.  This  ia  the 
error  of  the  Alexandrine  fathers  and  Gnostics.  But  not  less  were  it 
an  error,  to  deny  any  distinction  in  the  communications  made  by 
Jesus  to  hie  different  disciples.  It  ia  difficult  however  to  aseiga  here 
the  ground  of  the  prohibition  (compare  on  Matth.  viii.  4).  Any 
abuse  or  misunderstanding  of  such  a  fact,  of  which  there  was  obvi- 
ously a  risk  only  in  the  case  of  the  general  multitude,  might,  so  far 
as  the  disciples  were  concerned,  have  easily  been  guarded  againet, 
by  correct  information.  To  me  it  seems  probable  that  this  prohibi- 
tion rested  on  no  other  ground  than  the  exclusion  of  the  other  dis- 
ciples from  being  present  at  the  occurrence — they  could  not  as  yet 
bear  everything.  (At  John  xvi.  12,  the  same  thing  is,  in  regard  to 
other  events,  appHed  to  all  the  apostles.)  According  to  Luke  is. 
86,  the  disciples  obeyed.  Matthew  himself  therefore  received  hia 
information  of  the  event  only  after  the  resurrection.  We' must 
obviously  conceive  of  the  disciples  as  engaged  at  that  time  in  the 
liveliest  interchange  of  all  their  experiences.  Mark  remarks  (ix.  10), 
that  this  -word  sank  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  {Kpwreiv 
=  pjh,  to  seize  on,  to  hold  fast,  as  something  important.  Compare 
at  Luke  iL  51,  the  verb  Startipeiv),  and  occasioned  also  separate  con- 
versations among  them.  It  was  the  dvduruaig,  resurrection,  at  which 
they  stumbled.  The  idea  they  were  accustomed  to  form  of  it  they 
could  not  reconcile  with  the  character  of  the  Messiah  whom  they 
had  just  seen  in  heavenly  glory,  for  it  presupposed  his  death. 
«  The  idea,  that  the  prohibition  was  ^ven  merely  to  proTent  theae  diEaeminating 
their  misapprehension,  atands  self-reRited. 
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This  little  trait  singularly  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

Ver.  10-13,— Luke  here  closes  the  narrative,  tut  Matthew  and 
Mark  give  a  selection  from  a  most  important  conversation  which 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  just  recorded.  It  referred  to 
Elias,  whom  the  learned  among  the  Jews  usually  associated  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  There  is  an  obscurity  however  in 
the  introduction  to  the  discourse,  which  commenced,  according  to 
Matthew,  with  tlie  question  of  the  disciples,  rt  ovv  ol  ypa/i^retr  k. 
T.  X. ;  why  then  say  the  scribes  ?  etc.  The  c^v,  then,  points  hack  to 
something  that  had  gone  before,  and  the  whole  inquiry  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  disciples  heheved  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Jews  to  have  been  incorrect,  for  which  reason  Christ  confirms  it  as 
right.  It  is  most  natural  certainly  to  view  the  reference  as  pointing 
back  to  ver.  4,  "where  Peter  hoped  that  Elias  would  now  remain  with 
them,  and  enter  on  his  labours.  Instead  of  that,  he  at  once  disap- 
peared, and  for  this  reason  he  asks  what  they  were  to  make  of  the 
above  opinion,**  Jesus  declares  it,  according  to  Mai,  iv,  5,  to  be 
wholly  correct,  and  defines  the  kind  of  labours  in  which  he  was  to 
engage  by  the  words  d/rcosaTooTJaei  -ndvra,  he  shall  restore  oM  things 
(^—  i'-tjh,  in  the  passage  referred  to).  For  as  the  Tishbite  once 
laboured  of  old  as  an  emendator  sacrorum,  sO  shall  he  also  come 
forth  at  hia  second  appearance.  He  is  no  creator  of  a  new  order  of 
things  in  the  spiritual  Ufe,  hut  {by  legal  strictness  and  severity)  he 
stems  the  course  of  sinful  confusion,  and  re-introduces  a  state  of 
order.  Into  this  scene  the  Messiah  steps  forth  as  a  Creator.  Christ 
however  intimates  that  one  had  already  exercised  for  him  this  office, 
but  the  scribes  had  put  him  to  death.  The' disciples  (according 
to  earlier  intimations,  sec  on  Matth.  xi.  14)  understood  him  to  mean 
the  Baptist.  "What  is  expressed  however  so  decidedly  here,  that 
Elias  is  already  come,  must  be  modified  according  to  the  statement 
of  Matth.  xi.  14.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  the  passage  referred 
to.)  For,  the  appearance  of  Elias  at  the  transfiguration  as  httle 
exhausted  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  (Mai.  iv,  5),  as  did  the 
sending  forth  of  the  Baptiat.[?]  Each  was  merely  a  preflguration, 
adapted  to  Christ's  first  appearance  in  his  humiliation  (which  the 
Old  Testament  never  clearly  distinguishes  from  his  second  coming  in 
glory),  but  the  prophecy  itself  remains  awaiting  its  fulfilment  at 
Christ's  future  appearance  (compare  on  Kev,  xi.  3,  8eq.)f    While 

*  Peter  appears  merely  to  wish  to  know  this,  whether  this  appearance  of  Elias  is  the 
one  referred  to  in  prophecy.  Jeaus  corrects  Iiim.  "  Elias  certainly  cometh  {=  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  he  ahall  come),  bnt  I  tell  you  that  he  is  come  already  (the  prophecy  is  already 
ftilfilled  in  John  the  Baptist"),  comp.  Lulce  i,  II. — That  the  real  Ellas  is  to  appear  before 
Christ's  second  coming,  is  not  intimated  iQ  the  paasage. — [B. 

■[■  As  to  the  history  of  the  interpretationa  which  havo  been  giyon  of  the  passage  in 
Malaoiii,  compare  Hengstenbei^'s  Cliiistology,  vol.  iii.,  p.  iii,  eeq. 
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Jesus,  at  Matth.  xvii.  12,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  fortunes  of 
John  and  his  own  coming  fate,  Mark  reads  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  ^  predicting  the  sufferings  of  John.  Kadiig  ySypan- 
rai  in'  airSv,  as  it  is  written  of  Mm,  he  writes  at  is.  13.  Now  no- 
thing of  the  kind  is  expressly  predicted  of  John,  nor  does  the  history 
of  Elias  admit  of  being  typically  referred  to  him,  for  Elias  did  not 
die  in  the  persecution.®  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  eYan<^li8t 
brings  together  here  (aa  at  Matth.  ii.  23),  in  one  collective  quotation, 
aU  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  persecution  of  prophets 
and  pious  men  is  spoken  of.  Besides,  the  answer  of  Christ  in 
Mark,  acquires,  through  the  peculiar  collocation  of  the  thoughts,  a, 
character  quite  diiferent  from  that  which  it  bears  in  Matthew.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  but  without  any 
ground.  Obviously,  according  to  Mark,  the  Saviour  sets  over  against 
the  inquiry  of  the  disciples  another  question,  in  order  to  rouse  them 
to  reflection.  The  sense  is  then  as  follows,  "  The  Scribes  say  Elias 
must  first  come;"  Jesus  replied,  "Elias  certainly  cometh  first 
(npOro^  =  npSTepog),  and  setteth  all  in  order ;  but  how  in  that  case 
can  it  stand  recorded  of  the  Son  of  man  that  he  must  suffer  much 
and  be  rejected  P"  By  the  question  thus  retorted,  Jesus  wishes  to 
rouse  his  disciples  to  the  conviction,  that  the  prediction  respecting 
the  preparatory  ministry  of  Elias  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely. 
He  certainly  setteth  all  in  order,  but  the  sins  of  men  prevent  his 
efforts  takittg  effect.  And  in  conclusion,  the  assurance  is  subjoined, 
that  Elias  is  already  come  in  the  Baptist  (*.  e.,  in  John  workmg 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias.     See  on  Luke  i.  17.) 


I  33.  Healing  of  the  Ldhatic. 

(Matth.  xvii.  \ir-1S ;  Mark  ix.  14-32 ;  Luke  ii.  37-45.) 

The  three  evangelists  are  still  parallel  in  this  narrative,  and  the. 
indication  of  the  time  given  by  Lute,  h  t§  k^^  '^ii^spg.,  again  con- 
joins the  narrative  so  introduced  in  the  closest  way  with  what  had 
gone  before.  Mark  exhibits  himself  once  more  in  this  history  in 
his  well-known  character.  The  epileptic  boy  he  paints  with,  a 
master-hand,  and  the  whole  scene  amidst  which  the  cure  was 
wrought.  We  see  the  ever  swelling  current  of  people  as  they 
pressed  to  the  spot,  and  the  paroxysms  amidst  which  the  beneficent 
power  of  Jesus  overmasters  the  destructive  power  which  controlled 

*>  Hecgstenbei^  (ChriatoL,  toL  iii.,  p.  418)  ia  of  opinion,  indeod,  that  Jezebel  had  m- 
leruUd  to  kill  Eliaa,  and  that  althoi^h  her  purpose  did  not,  like  that  of  Herodias,  take 
effect,  jet  no  weight  is  to  he  laid  oh  this  differenee.  But  in  this  opinion;  I  cannot  share. 
A  type  demands  in  every  caae  raots,  not  mere  intentions. 
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the  cMId.  The  narrative  of  this  cure  demands  in  itself  only  some 
brief  remarks,  for  previous  analogous  passages  make  it  sufficiently 
intelligible.  Some  things,  however,  peculiar  to  this  cure,  will  re- 
quire extended  explanations. 

Ver.  14,  15.— Matthew  calls  the  sick  boy  (he  was  his  father's 
only  child,  Luke  is.  38)  a  lunatic  (uEXrp'ia^oiisvo^).  According  to 
ver.  18,  however,  he,  like  Luke  and  ]\Iark,  viewed  the  disease  as 
brought  by  an  evil  spirit  {nvsv/ui).  Now  the  representations  of 
Mark  and  Lute  agree  perfectly  with  epilepsy,®  which,  as  is  well 
known,  being  founded  on  a  morbid  excitement  of  the  nerves  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  is  connected  with  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  secret  sins  of  the  boy  (comp.  on  ver.  21) 
had  destroyed  his  health.  [?]  Mark  and  Luke  plainly  intimate  that 
the  disease  was  not  continuous,  but  that  the  child  fell  into  par- 
oxysms. (Mark  ix.  18,  &nov  dv  avrbv  naraXd^'q.  Luke  Ix.  39,  ft^yi? 
a-noxiMpei  till-'  ahrov,  i:  e.,  the  paroxysms  endure  unusually  long.)  The 
gnashing  and  foaming  (rpi^etv  km  d^p^eiv),  and  the  dying,  wasting 
away  of  the  invalid  (iijpaLVEaBai)^  most  graphically  represent  his 
condition.  (The  alaXov,  speechless,  of  Mark  refers  only  to  articu- 
late speech,  which  in  such  moments  would  be  suspended ;  it  does 
not  therefore  stand  in  contradiction  to  apdi^uv  [to  utter  inarticulate 
tones]  as  employed  by  Luke,) 

Ver.  16,  17; — The  disciples  had  not  been  able  to  heal  the  sick 
child.  It  is  a  wholly  groundless  conjecture  that  not  aU  the  disciples, 
hut  only  certain  of  their  number  (and  those  the  weakest  in  faith), 
are  here  alluded  to.  The  words  of  reproof  are  general- — so  general 
indeed  that  they  may  not  only  have  included  all  the  disciples,  but 
the  people  at  the  same  time,  and  especially  the  iather  of  the  sick 
hoy.  The  apostles  appear  here  merely  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole,  but  on  them  the  rebuke  certainly  falls  most  heavily.  Jesus, 
however,  did  not  stand  there  for  the  sake  of  the  apostles  alone,  nor 
with  them  alone  had  he  to  deal ;  the  burden  of  all  rested  on  him. 
(The  verb  avixeadai  =  Vatt  to  bear  the  load  of  sin.  The  expression 
yevE^  SieoTpamihii  agrees  with  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  where  the  LXX.  give  it 
as  the  rendering  of  Vh^n^  ^'ln) 

Mark  ix.  20-27,  alone  paints  with  exact  and  lively  portraiture 
the  process  of  the  cure.  As  the  boy  drew  near  to  Christ,  a  paroxysm 
eeiaed  him.  Jesus  upon  this  began  a  conversation  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Gergesene  (compare  Mark  v.  9,  seq.),  hut  here  only  with  the 
fether,  owing  to  the  unconsciousness  of  the  son.  The  object  of  this 
conversation  was,  by  means  of  the  peace  and"  security  which  it 

*  I  agree  autstantially  with  the  view  given  of  this  narrative  in  the  very  succeasfa! 
eipoaition  of  Dr.  Paulu 9  (Comment.  Part  11.,  p.  611,  acq.),  with  only  this  difference,  that 
he  has  miased  here,  an  elsewhere,  the  fact  that  the  eTacgeUsla  mean  to  refer  the  origin  of 
tbe  disease  uMma,tel7  to  the  spiritual  world. 
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breathed,  to  still  the  raging  element  and  inspire  confidence.  The 
father  now  obtained  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  sufferinga 
of  his  miserable  child  ;  the  convulsions,  he  states,  often  threatened 
in  a  moment  to  destroy  _even  hia  life,  by  casting  him  into  fire  or 
water  which  might  be  near.  The  hostile  influence  awakened  within 
him  an  impulse  to  self-deatruction.  Jesus  thereupon  commends  to 
him  the  all-prevailing  power  of  faith  (see  as  to  this  subject  on 
Matfch.  xvii.  20),  and  calls  upon  him  to  believe.  The  unfortunate 
man  exclaims  (almost  with  spasmodic  impulse),  mtrreuu,  PoriOei  (lov 
T^  dmtn-ici,  I  believe;  help  my  unbelief.  Thus  the  Saviour  first 
shews  himself  here  in  the  father  as  a  producer  of  faith  (jiaievriig 
mWfiuf)  before  he  heals  the  eon.  In  the  stru^les  of  earnest  desire, 
the  power  of  faith  is  by  the  help  of  Christ  produced  in  the  unbe- 
lieving soul,  and  then  the  deliverance  is  vouchsafed.  This  passage 
is  one  of  the  most  important  to  our  understanding  the  nature  of 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  not  the  acknowledgment 
of  certain  doctrinal  truths  that  is  here  spoken  of  (that  is  merely  a 
coraseg'werece  resulting  from  it);  Jesus  here  imparts  no  instruction  ; 
and  the  disciples  also,  supposing  they  had  healed  the  sick  child, 
would  assuredly  not  have  prefaced  the  cure  by  a  discourse  on  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Faith  is  rather  an  internal  moral  state — ^we 
have  called  it  a  receptive  faculty  (comp.  on  Matth.  viii.  10),  into 
which  Divine  influences  find  ready  admission.  Here,  however,  we 
Bee  that  this  state  of  soul  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  man's  own  efforts.  Earnest  striving  and  prayer  are 
fitted  to  call  it  forth.  Both  these  imply,  it  is  true,  that  the  germ 
of  faith  already  exists  (there  must  always  be  an  vnooraaig  &Xm^oftivo)v, 
euhstanee  of  things  hoped  fpr,  in  the  soul,  if  man  is  to  be  able  to 
pray),  but  no  one  is  to  be  regarded  ss  by  nature  wholly  destitute  of 
the  germ  of  faith.  By  a  continued  course  of  sin,  however,  it  can  be 
destroyed,  and  so  a  man  be  brought  to  the  maTevuv  rSiv  Saiiiovuv, 
faith  of  devils  (James  ii.  19),  which,  properly  speaking,  is  no  faith. 
(Compare  Neander's  small  Gelegenheitschr.  p.  31,  seci.)  There  is 
yet,  however,  a  diiflculfcy  here  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  faith  of 
the  father  seems  to  benefit  the  son.  (In  the  same  way,  at  Matth.  viii. 
5,  seq.,  where  the  officer  beheves  and  tlie  servant  is  healed,  and  at 
Matth.  XV.  22,  seq.,  where  the  mother's  faith  stands  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  cure  of  the  daughter.)  As  unbeKef  is  the  ground  of 
a  refusal  to  heal  (compare  on  Matth.  xiii.  58),  it  may  naturally  be 
presumed  that  the  persons  cured  aho  exercised  fiiith.  We  mio-ht 
hence  assume  in  these  cases  two  entirely  distinct  processes  :  First, 
the  healing  of  the  sick  person,  whose  faith  Jesus  perceived,  though 
it  did  not  then  express  itself ;  -next,  the  awakening  in  the  parents 
or  masters,  of  a  faith  which  stiU  was  not  connected  with  the  cure. 
Yet  a  connexion  precisely  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  here  asserted. 
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At  Mark  ix.  23,  the  cure  of  the  child  is  expressly  conjoined  with 
the  faith  of  the  father.  There  seems  then  in  these  cases  a  special  bond 
of  union.  If  then  we  put  the  inquiry,  whether  the  child  not  grown 
up  could  be  conceived  of  as  exercising  faith  on  behalf  of  his  parents, 
as  well  as  the  parents  on  behalf  of  the  child,  none  perhaps  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  hence  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  child  is  regarded  as  essentially  dependent  on  the  parents.  It  is 
here  very  natural  to  suppose  such  an  union  of  posterity  to  their 
parents  as  is  expressed  in  Heh.  vii.  5,  and  whicb  also  hes  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  account  of  the  relation  in  which  Adam  and 
Chrst  stand  to  the  human  race.  {Comp.  on  Eom.  v.  13,  seq.)  Some- 
thing analogous  also  seems,  according  to  Matth  vni  5,  seq , 
to  be  pointed  out  in  the  relation  between  the  master  and  his 
servant ;  it  is,  however,  self-evident  that  in  this  union  the  relation 
is  merely  to  be  viewed  aa  accidental,  for  it  may  be  conceived  of  as 
reversed.  Upon  this  conversation  with  the  father  follows  the  cure 
itself,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gergesene,'  again  produces  a  violent 
paroxysm,  ending  in  the  entire  prostration  of  all  his  powers.  (Comp. 
Mark  v.  15.)  The  boy  was  so  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the 
reaction,  that  they  thought  him  dead  (Mark  ix.  26),  but  the  touch 
of  Jesus  renewed  the  powers  of  life. 

Ver.  19,  20. — After  the  cure  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  and 
wdthin  their  narrower  circle  (k«t'  iMav,  Matth.  xvii.  19),  inquired 
why  they  could  not  heal  the  sick  child.  Luke  wholly  omits  this  im- 
portant conversation.  Mark  so  curtails  it  that  its  essential  mean- 
ing cannot  be  perceived,  and  it  seems  to  bear  on  its  surface  a  some- 
what different  sense  ;  and  here  again  his  graphic  power  shews  itself 
rather  in  outward  portaiture.  Matthew,  on  tbe  contrary,  goes  into 
the  essence  of  thin^,  especially  in  regard  to  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  and  we  willingly  excuse  therefore  his  want  of  exactness  in 
outward  detaila.  Such  points  speak  decisively  enough  for  the  apos- 
tolic origin  of  his  Gospel.  On  the  part  of  the  apostles,  also,  Jesus 
now  reproves  the  dmoriaj  unbelief,  and  plainly  charges  their  want  of 
faith  with  guilt.  They,  too,  might  have  cried  out  "help  our  unbe- 
lief." The  position  of  the  apostles  (as  of  men  in  general),  relatively 
to  that  which  is  Divine,  thus  appears  here  as  not  essentially  differ- 
ent froip  that  of  those  who  were  to  be  healed.  Does  man  wish 
to  receive  heavenly  powers  ?  he  must  stand  waiting  and  expect- 
ant. Still  the  faith  of  the  apostles  was  an  active  principle,  com- 
pared with  the  purely  receptive  faith  of  the  subjects  of  the  healing 
power.  Thu8  we  plainly  see  here  different  gradations  of  faith. 
(Compare  what  is  said  more  in  detail  on  Rom.  iii.  21.)  With  the 
reception  of  the  principle  of  life,  there  comes  an  increase  in  the 
soul's  susceptibility  of  it,  and  thus  faith  goes  on  to  perfection  in 
itself.     The  apostles  had  already  for  a  long  time  been  in  communion 
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with  Jesus,  and  never  liad  been  without  feith  in  him,  yet  Christ 
marks  here  within  them  the  want  of  the  germ  of  real  faith  {kokico^ 
mvami^^),  or  as  one  might  call  it,  of  creaiive  faith,  for  in  this  char- 
acter it  ought  to  shew  itself  tra  tliem.  Faith  is  thus  a  living  inter- 
nal state,  inherently  developing  itself,  since  the  Divine  principle 
becomes  gradually  predominant  and  effectual  within  the  soul ;  but 
in  all  stages  of  its  development,  the  fundamental  condition  of  the 
heart  (in  which  faith  dwells  [Eom,  x.  9],  and  not  in  the  imderstand- 
ing),  continues  one  and  the  same'.  (Oonipare  on  Matth.  xxL  21)~ 
Jesus  now  holds  up  to  their  view  the  portraiture  of  perfect  faith, 
whose  effect  it  is  that  to  men  nothing  shatl  he  impossible.  (Com- 
pare Mark  ix.  23,  •navra  Sward,  rui  ■niare.vovri.)  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  divest  these  words  of  their  profound  import 
by  explaining  them  ss  hyperbolical.  We  read  at  Matth.  xix.  26, 
respecting  God,  "  With  G«d  all  things  are  possible"  (compare  the 
parallel  passages  Mark  x.  27  ;  Luke  xviii.  27).  These  words  guide 
ua  to  an  understanding-  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  eulogium  on 
faith.  Just  because  faith  is  a  susceptibihty  to  Divine  influence,  it 
imparts  to  him  in  whom  it  is  developed,  the  very  nature  of  divinity; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  power  which  animates  the 
believer,  he  is  brought,  according  to  the  degree  of  development  im- 
parted to  him,  into  those  circumstances  in  which  he  must  through 
faith  come  off  victorious.  The  all  things,  therefore,  is  to  he  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  only  not  to  be  referred  to  the  various  caprices 
which  might  spring  from  mere  unbelieving  curiosity,  but  to  the 
real  wants  of  the  believer.  Such  a  case  of  need  the  disciples  had 
encountered,  but  they  had  neglected  earnestly  to  suppHcate  the 
requisite  power  from  on  high.  The  mode,  finally,  of  portraying  the 
omnipotent  power  of  faith  is  figurative,  It  is  conceived  first  in  its 
minimum  state,  then  in  its  maximum  of  power.  (See  as  to  the  kokko? 
otvdneug  on  Matth.  xiii.  31.  The  overturning  of  mountains  is  an 
expression  selected  unquestionably  in  allusion  to  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Compare  Job  ix,  5;  Zech.  iv.  7.  In  the  New 
Testament,  Paul  repeats  the  statement  at  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  Another 
similar  figure  to  denote  what  is  impossible  for  man,  hut  possi- 
ble for  God  in  believers;  is  seen  at  Luke  xvii.  6.  In  Matth. 
xxi.  21  [Mark  xi.  23],  the  figure  of  the  overturn  of  mountains  is 
repeated.) 

Ver.  21. — The  connexion  of  the  following  verse  with  the  preced- 
ing context  ia  obscure.  "  This  kind  (scil.  t5v  dot^di'wi',®  according 
to  what  goes  before)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting." 

*  Sieffert  (ut  supra,  p.  100)  wishes  to  refer  tokt-o  rd  yivoc  to  tie  unbelief  of  the 
apoatlea  themeelveH.    But  I  know  of  no  iaatanoa  in  which  unbelief,  which  waa  Bomethiug 

*■—  could  he  compared  with  demonB  who  must  he  driven  out.    This  Tiew  of  Uie 

eems  to  me  inadmissible. . 
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(The  fasting  being  viewed  as  a  means  of  cure  accompanying  prayer.) 
The  close  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  reproof  administered  to 
the  apostles  for  their  unbelief,  leads  obviously  to  this  meaning— 
"  this  obstinate  enemy  was  not  to  be  overcome  in  the  same  way  as 
many  others.  It  was  needful  for  you,  with  prayer  and  fasting, 
earnestly  to  strire  after  more  of  the  power  of  faith,  and  then  might 
you  have  been  victorious."  The  prayer  and  fasting  relate  thus  to 
the  disciples  themselves.  And  yet  both  may  be  referred  also  to  the 
person  cured ;  ye  ought  to  have  enjoined  on  him  eimilai'  duties,  and 
then  ye  would  have  been  enabled  effectually  to  heal  him.  The 
reference  in  this  view  to  Luke  ix.  42,  "he  restored  him  to  his  father," 
is  certainly  moat  correct ;  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  Saviour  had 
exhorted  the  father  to  a  wise  treatment  of  his  son.  According  to 
the  connexion  of  ideas  in  Mark,  the  reference  of  prayer  and  fasting 
is  mainly  to  the  cured  boy,  who  probably  had  by  aina  of  impurity 
plunged  himself  into  this  nervous  disorder.*  In  Matthew  it  ia  per- 
haps beet  to  combine  both  references. 

Ver.  22,  23. — In  the  concluding  verses  the  evangelists  are  en- 
tirely agreed  in  introducing  a  new  mention  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings 
(compare  on  Matth.  xvi.  21).  The  words  stand  without  any  visible 
connexion  with  what  precedes.  ~  It  ia,  however,  not  improbable  that 
from  time  to  time  the  thought  of  his  approaching  sufferings  struck 
Jesus,  and  then  as  is  here  presented  in  the  narrative,  he  suddenly 
expressed  what  he  felt  to  his  disciples,  especially  when  he  withdrew 
firom  his  larger  sphere  of  labour  into  solitude  and  the  eirele  of  his 
confidential  fciende,  (This  is  indicated  at  Mark  ix.  SO,  by  the  words 
oiin  ^BeXev  tva  rig  yv^  [sc.  avTovj.)  This  declaration,  however,  must 
only  have  been  at  the  time  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  for  the  disci- 
ples could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea  of  their  Messiah's  suf- 
ferings— ^that  Messiah  from  whom  they  expected  the  end  of  all 
suffering  (Mark  ix,  32  ;  liVkeix.i5,-^yv6ovv  rb  fi^iut^ovTo).  Meaa- 
while  the  utterance  of  that  deep  and  anguished  feeling  carried  them 
away  involuntarily  (Matth..  xvii,  23,  iXvuriBrjaav  aipod^a),  but  the 
majestic  gravity  which  marked  his  entire  character  and  bearing, 
deterred  them  from  asking  further  aa  to  the  transaction  he  had 
alluded  to  (l<j)o!iovvT0  ipu-rfjaai  in  Mark  and  Luke);  there  thus 
remained  for  them  only  the  obscure  impression  of  some  mighty 
and  fearful  event  awaiting  them. 

*  See  ou  tho  contrajy  TraiSioffer,  from  a  cMM,  Maifc  is.  21. — [B. 
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§  84.  The  Coin  (States)  in  the  Fish's  Mouth. 

(Matth.  sviL  24-37.) 

Before  proceeding  to  the  occurrence  itself  which  is  here  re- 
corded, we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  connexion.  Mark  ix.  33,  as 
also  Matthew,  makea  the  Lord  come  to  Capernaum,  but  connects 
immediately  with  his  arrival  the  narrative  of  the  conversaiion  as  to 
who  should  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  relates 
most  minutely  that  this  conversation  took  place  in  the  house,  and 
■was  introduced  by  a  ciuestion  put  by  Jesus,  as  to  what  they  had 
talked  of  by  the  way.  Now,  according  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Paulus 
(Comment.  Part  ii.,  p.  621)  Peter  was  not  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  conversation,  but  eame  in  subsequently  while  it  was 
going  on  {Matth.  sviii.  21),  and  it  is  simply  to  account  for  his  ab- 
sence that  this  narrative  of  Peter's  taking  the  fish  is  inserted  by 
Matthew,  But,  for  this  conjecture  the  whole  account  gives  not  the 
slightest  occasion  ;  nay,  Mark  ix.  35  rather  mentions  the  twelve  as  all 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  conversation.  The  expression 
npoaeXdHiv  ainy,  coming  to  him,  at  Matth.  xviii.  21,  merely  means 
that  Peter  came  close  to  him  when  addressmg  Jesus.  If  the  evan- 
gelist had  distinctly  intended  to  represent  Peter  as  absent,  he  would 
have  stated  so  in  plainer  terms.  It  is  fer  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  Matthew  added  in  conclusion  this  little  narrative  of  Peter's 
taking  the  iish,  because  it  happened  just  at  the  time,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  introduce  once  more  iii  chap,  xviii.  a  more  length- 
ened collection  of  various  fragments  of  discourse  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  interrupt.  Moreover,  Christ's  conversation  with  Peter  as  to 
the  tribute,  might  have  been  considered  of  importance  in  respect  to 
the  discourse  which  foUows,  as  will  be  afterwards  shewn.  The 
character  of  the  discourses  given  in  Matth.  xviii.,  by  no  means 
demands,  as  will  afterwards  be  shewn,  the  absence  of  Peter,  even  if 
they  were  spoken  successively  in  the  same  order  in  which  we  read 
them  in  Matthew.  Peter's  taking  the  fish  was  undoubtedly  (in 
their  proximity  to  the  sea)  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  we  may 
therefore  justly  suppose  him  present  at  what  follows. 

As  regards  the  incident  itself,  however,  recorded  in  Matth.  xvii. 
2^27,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  natural  explanation  which 
Dr.  Paulua  (ut  supra)  has  given  of  it,  brmgs  forward  points  that  de- 
serve consideration,  The  narrative,  as  ordinarily  understood,  con- 
tains much  that  might  surprise  us.  It  is  strange,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  coin  should  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  It  seems 
more  to  the  purpose  to  conceive  of  it  as  in  the  belly,  especially  as 
the  fish  was  caught  by  an  ayKimpmi  (hamus,^shmg-hoo!c),  the  use 
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of  which  presupposes  the  opening  of  the  mouth.    In  the  next  plaee, 
the  object  aimed  at  seems  to  stand  in  no  fitting  relation  to  the 
miracle.     The  mu-acles  of  Jesus  have  always  a  definite  reference  to 
the  well-being  of  man,  or  they  are  designed  to  authenticate  his 
Messiohship,  and  prepare  the  way  for  faith  in  it.     We  trace  here  no 
connexion  with  either  of  these  objects,  for  the  occurrence  referred  to 
Peter  alone,  who  was  already  convinced  of  the  Messiahehip  of  Jesus  ; 
the  address  of  Jesus  (ver.  261  presupposes  faith  as  already  existing 
in  him.    Besides,  as  Jesus  was  in  Capernaum,  even  if  his  ba^j  was 
empty  (John  in.  6  i  xiii.  29),  he  might  in  this  place  have  obtained 
the  small  sum  in  a  more  simple  way.     Thus  the  proposal  to  explain 
the  expression  svp/jnett;  ffrarjjpffi,  fluiu  sJiaU  find  a  stater  (ver.  27),  as 
meaning  "thou  shall  obtain  the  coin  (stater)  for  the  fish"  (by  seU- 
ing   it),  will   appear  as  not  so  entirely   inadmissible.     [P]     !For, 
even  with  this  explanation,  the  transaction,  taken  symbolicany 
bears  a  beautiful   meaning,  as  shewing  how  Christ,  as  the  Lord 
of  nature,  draws  what  he  needs  from  the  great   treasure-house 
of  the  Father.     We  are  at  first  the  more  tempted  to  accede  t«  this 
view,  from  the  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  history  the 
usual  conclusion  of  miraculous  uarmtives  is  wantmg— namely,  that 
Peter  at  the  command  of  JeBUS  both  did  and  experienced  what  had 
been  said  to  him.     But  looking  without  prejudice  at  the  narrative, 
we  cannot  conceal  the  difaculties  presented  by  this  explanation  of 
Dr.  Paulus.     Taking  the  words  at  ver.  27  as  we  find  them  "  and  on 
opening  its  mouth  thou  wilt  find  a  stater"  (taX  dvoilaf  rd  orfjja  aircS 
niprian^  <TTaTiJpa),  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  narrator  means  to 
say  that  the  stater  (coin)  would  be  found  in  the  mouth.     Granting 
indeed  that  sl:ptr>Ketv  may  mean  to  acquire,  to  obtain  (without  de- 
fining the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  obtained),  still  the  fact  that  the' 
aciiuisition  of  the  piece  of  money  is  so  immediately  connected  with 
the  opening  of  the  mooft,  unquestionably  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinion  that  the  money  was  to  be  raised  from  the  tale  of  the  fish. 
The  remark  of  Paulus  on  this  point,  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
refers  merely  to  his  taking  the  fish  off  the  hook,  and  that  this  was 
needful  because  it  would  otherwise  have  died  more  speedily,  and  so 
would  have  been  of  less  value,  is  obviously  too  far-fetched.  ^  It  is 
clear  that  this  mode  of  explaining  away  what  is  supernatural  is  sug- 
gested not  by  the  text  itself,  but  by  refiection.     In  the  next  place, 
it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  pkinly  only  oise  fish  was  intended  to  be 
caught,   f  aulua  wiU  have  it  that  ix«c,M.  ■"  '» ""o  '*™  collectively, 
but  the  addition  of  irpuroi,  firit,  altogether  forbids  this.     (Compare 
jPrifescSe  on  the  passage.)     But  in  poor   Capernaum,  where  fish 
wore  common,  the  sum  of  money  here  named  could  not  possibly 
have  been  obtained  for  a  single  fish.     As  then  it  is  the  interpre- 
ter's first  duty  to  render  faithfully  the  text  of  his  author,  we  must 
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maintain,  that  Matthew  means  to  relate  that  Jesus  commanded 
Peter  to  take  a  fish,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  bear  a  stater  in  its 
mouth.  The  result,  however,  thus  yielded  by  our  interpretation, 
we  cannot  leave  standing  in  opposition  to  the  character  of  Christ ; 
and  it  becomes  a  question,  whether,  notwithstanding  the  ahove  ob- 
jections, this  miracle  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  his  general 
procedure.  The  main  question  to  be  settled  is  this,  whether  the 
form  of  miraculous  action  here  exhibited  was  in  opposition  to  the 
fundamental  laws  which  controlled  the  Saviour's  action  :  the  other 
objections  will  then  disappear  of  their  own  accord,  or  will  lose  their 
weight.  It  must  be  maintained  as  a  leading  principle,  that  every 
miraculous  act  of  Christ  had  an  object  connected  with  his  whole 
Messianic  work.  What  can  have  been  the  object  of  the  present 
miracle  ? 

Peter's  answer  to  the  Collectors,  that  the  Lord  Would  pay  the 
contribution,  implied  a  failure  to  recognise  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion ;  and  although  Jesus  might  appeal  to  his  Divine  Sonship, 
which,  at  a  former  period,  Peter  had  already  confessed,  yet  the 
Saviour  seems  to  have  wished  still  more  deeply  to  impress  on  his 
mind  a  view  of  his  exalted  dignity,  [Peter  had,  rashly  and  unau- 
thorized, conceded  that  Jeans  was  bound  to  pay  the  tax,  comp.  ver, 
25.  This  the  Saviour  teaches  him  ;  this  too  he  intends  to  teach 
the  receivers  of  the  tribute,  and  that  by  actual  proof.  He  shows 
them  that  he  is  Lord  not  only  of  the  temple,  but  of  the  whole 
■world,  and  that  his  submission  to  the  tribute  was  purely  voluntary, 
not  in  the  sligtest  degree  obUgatory.] 

Ver.  24. — As  respects  the  relative  value  of  the  money  which  this 
narrative  refers  to,  the  aranrjp  is  =  4  drachmas  or  Roman  denirii, 
.  'These.formed  a  Jewish  shekel.  .  The  6c6pa;;^ov  is  thereiore  —  h'llf  a 
shekel,  i.  e.,  to  about  10  good  groschen.  The  state:  thus  amounted 
to  20  good  groschen.*  This  sum  of  itself,-}-  and  still  more  the  con- 
versation which  follows,  shews  that  it  is  not  a  civil  tax  but  a  temple 
tax  that,  is  here  spoken  of.  Accordiug  to  Exodus  xxx.  13,  seq,,  every 
Israelite  was  required  to  pay  si^ch  a  contribution ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  (Antiq.,  sviii.,  9,  1),  even  the  foreign  Jews  paid  it.  The 
question  put  by  the  collectors  of  this  assessment,  whether  Jeans 
would  pay  it,  doubtless  arose  from  their  believing  that,  as  a  theocratic 
teacher,  he  would  regard  hunself  as  free  from  such  an  impost.  But 
Peter,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed  in  the  absence  of  Jesus, 
believed,  that  with  his  strictness  in  religious  observance,  he  would 
make  it  a  point  to  pay  the  sacred  tax,  and  answered  a 


*  The  good  grosohen  ia  equal  to  rather  more  than  3  cents.    The  Marien-groscben  is  of 
leaa  value.— [T. 

I  The  double  article  alao  ol  rd  Siipaxpa  Xa/i^dvovTe;,  indicates  a 
appointed  persons  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  temple  offerings. 
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Yer.  25,  26.— Jesus  perceived  at  once  that  on  the  part  of  Peter 
this  arose  from  defective  views.  In  his  answer  he  had  coutemplated 
Jesus  rather  under  the  aspect  of  his  legal  piety  than  of  hie  ideal  dig- 
nity, and  Jesus  therefore  anticipated  his  remark  (npoS^daosv  avrSv)  by 
the  question  "  What  thintest  thou,  Simon  ?"  he  awakens  by  this 
inquiry  the  perception  of  his  elevation,  as  well  as  that  of  Peter 
hiiiiself,  above  the  temple-service  of  the  old  dispensation.  Jesus 
here  runs  a  parallel  between  earthly  longs  and  earthly  tribute  (tsXij, 
custom-duties  on  goods,  Kijvao^,  head-money  on  persons),  and  the 
heavenly  King,  and  spiritual  contributions  ;  as  with  the  kings  their 
own  are  free  from  taxes,  so  also  in  the  things  of  heaven.  For,  what 
God's  children  possess  belongs  to  God — they  have  no  property  ex- 
clusively their  own— they  contribute  out  of  and  into  their  own 
purse — they  are  therefore  free.  Jesus  places  himself  here  on  a  level 
■with  Peter,  but  it  is  obvious  that  from  this  figurative  mode  of 
speaking  nothing  can  be  inferred  respecting  the  import  of  "  Son  of 
God."  The  meaning  is  simply  this — ^we  belong  to  a  higher  order 
of  things  than  that  to  which  the  commandment  in  question  (Exod. 
XXX  13)  applies  ;  not  for  us  did  God  give  it,  we  pay  to  the  temple 
not  a  poor  tax,  but  we  ourselves  belong  to  it  wholly,  with  all  that 
we  are  and  have.  Jesus  thus  elevates  Peter  to  Ms  own  spiritual 
level — a  position  for  which  he  certainly  was  not  yet  fully  trained, 
but  to  which,  as  a  renewed  man,  he  aheady  belonged.  The  Lord's 
words  at  the  same  time  clearly  prove  that  he  m  general  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  the  Old  Testament  economy  as  of  Divine 
institution ;  unless  this  be  assumed,  the  words  had  no  meaning. 
But  he  contemplated  the  whole  temple  service  in  its  preparatory 
character,  and  led  on  the  disciples  so  to  view  it. 

Ver.  27. — While  thus  conscious  that  he  stood  above  the  Old 
Testament  economy  (comp.  xii.  8),  the  Saviour  yet  subjected  him- 
self to  it ;  as,  in  general,  up  to  the  completion  of  his  work  on  earth, 
he  in  no  respect  assailed'  or  withdrew  from  the  the  existing  order  of 
the  Divine  service.  Only  with  Christ's  atoning  death  was  the  law 
completed  and  finished,  and  a  new  form  of  religious  life  arose  in  the 
church,  in  which  the  commands  of  the  Old  Testament  acquired  their 
trae  spiritual  meaning.  Here,  in  this  subordination  to  the  law,  does 
Jesus  make  obvious  the  weakness  of  those  around  him  (see  as  to 
mavSaU^&ceai  on  Matth.  xviii.  6);  he  wished  neither  to  give  them 
offence  nor  lead  them  to  believe  that  he  did  not  reverence  the  law 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  at  the  basis  of  this  lies 
the  general  principle  "  it  is  becoming  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness" 
(jTo&TJov  £OT£  -nXripSKyaL  naaav  6iKaioavv7jv.     Comp.  on  Matth.  iH.  15.) 
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§  35.  On  the  Ohabaoter  of  the  Childken  of  the  Kingdom. 

(Matth.  xvUi.  1-36 ;  Mark  is.  33-BO ;  luke  ix.  46-B6.) 

The  words  dvaarpsipoiievuv  afiruiv  h  t^  TaXiXoia  (Matth.  xvii.  22), 
again  seem  to  unsettle  the  whole  chronological  connexion  hy  their 
vagueness;  nor  do  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke  give 
any  more  certain  data.  The  contents,  however,  of  the  succeeding 
context,  make  it  probable  that  no  great  intervtd  in  this  instance 
elapsed  between  what  had  preceded  and  what  now  follows.  The 
conversation  as  to  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  ■ 
the  disciples  were  engaged  on  the  way  to  Capemanm  (Mark  ix.  33), 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  transfiguration,  and  the  prefer- 
ence there  shewn  for  certain  of  their  nuinber,  and  as  all  the  three 
narrators  give  exactly  the  same  connexion  of  events,  the  possibility 
becomes  a  probability.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Evangelists 
record  the  event  each  witli  details  of  his  own.  Luke  ia  the  shortest ; 
be  has  merely  the  admonition  to  humility.  Mark  gives  also  the 
warning  against  offences  greatly  expanded,  as  is  hia  manner.  Mat- 
thew adds  still  further  ■  particulars.  It  is  not  impossible  so  to 
conceive  of  the  antecedent  circumstances,  that  all  these  different 
points  may  on  this  occasion  have  been  made  by  Christ  the  subjects 
of  conversation,  simply  on  account  of  what  had  fallen  out  among 
the  apostles,  The  evangelists  themselves  give  details  from  which 
we  may  infer  the  following  to  have  been  the  course  of  events.  The 
disciples  not  merely  conversed  aa  to  their  pre-eminence  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  feU  into  a  sharp  contest  on  the  point.  (Hence  the 
admonition  at  Mark  ix.  50,  elp^vevere  iv  dXXijXoi^.)  In  lie  alterca- 
tion, they  not  merely  boasted  the  one  over  the  other,  but  by  hard 
words  wounded  each  other's  feelings ;  nay,  the  disciples  by  this 
gave  such  offence  to  each  other,  or  to  any  individual  who  might  be 
present,  that  their  &ith  might  have  been  shaken  alike  in  the 
reaUty  of  any  higher  life  aa  existing  among  the  Saviour's  com- 
panions, and  in  his  own  exalted  character  and  destination.  This 
would  explain  how  Christ  should  successively  have  discoursed  of 
humility,  of  offences,  of  grace  towards  sinners,  of  reconcihation.  This 
view,  however,  rests  simply  on  conjecture  as  to  the  contents  of  that 
conversation  between  the  disciples.  It  is  also  possible  that  Matthew, 
according  to  his  custom,  has  again  united  together  portions  of  kindred 
discourses.*  The  tie  which  in  this  chapter  connects  the  various  ele- 
ments, is  the  endeavour  to  depict  in  the  Saviour's  words  the  true 
*  Gompare  liere  tlio  remarks  on  Matth-  s.iv.  1,  and  the  introductory  observations  to 
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character  of  the  children  of  God.  Much  had  occurred  which  might  bo 
viewed  as  attrihuting  to  the  disciples  something  of  outward  import- 
tance  ;  especially  might  Christ's  very  address  to  Peter  as  to  the 
temple-taxes  (Matth.  xvil.  25),  be  so  misunderstood.*  To  this  error 
Matthew  now  opposes  the  spiritual  nature  of  discipleship  as  standing 
in  direct  contradiction  to  an  earthly  domination.  Yet  the  Saviour 
does  not  deny  a  difference  of  position  to  be  occupied  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  Giod ;  he  merely  sets  forth  that  frame  of  mind  by 
which  all  abuse  of  this  truth  is  obviated. 

Ver.  1.— Most  graphically  does  Mark  is.  33,  seq.,  again  depict 
the  scene.  The  conversation  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest  had 
taken  place  by  the  way.  In  the  house  our  Lord  questions  the  dis- 
ciples on  it,  and  they,  conscious  of  guilt,  are  silent,  whereupon,  hy  a 
symbolic  act,  he  sets  clearly  before  their  view  the  nature  of  God's 
kingdom.  First,  however,  it  is  to  be  carefully  marked  here,  that 
the  Saviour  by  no  means  denies  that  the  apostles  possess  special 
dignity  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  which  indeed  he  could  not  do,  for 
it  is  promised  them  by  himself  (comp.  on  Matth.  xix.  28).  Further, 
'  he  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  his  different 
disciples,  for  this  he  himself  in  like  manner  confirmed  (see  on  Mafcth. 
xvii.  1).  Thus  the  error  of  the  disciples  did  not  Consist  in  assuming 
a  distinction  among  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  cherishing 
the  conviction  of  their  own  exalted  calling.  It  lay  rather  in  their 
forming  low  and  earthly  conceptions  of  that  calling,  in  confounding 
supremacy  in  the  kingdom  of  God  with  dominion  in  the  king- 
doms of  earth.  True,  the  very  idea  of  a  kingdom,  presupposes 
government  and  subordination  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the 
government  is  specifically  different  from  earthly  rale.  This  dis- 
tinction the  Saviour  here  developes,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  Mark 
ix.  35,  he  represents  ^^  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  last,  the 
lord  m  the  servant  of  all.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  xx.  28.)  Thus  in 
the  Divine  kingdom  the  power  of  self-saorificing,  devoted,  self- 
abasing  love  (which,  in  the  Saviour  himself,  is  seen  in  its  glorious 
perfection),  is  the  one  turning-point  on  which  aU  pre-eminence 
depends ;  while  conversely,  in  the  world,  he  who  rules  is  wont  to 
make  use  of  the  governed  simply  for  himself,  his  own  benefit,  his 
reputation  and  glory.  The  fleshly  minds  of  the  disciples  therefore, 
mistaking  the  idea  of  God's  kingdom,  had  induced  them  in  the 
future  manifestation  of  Christ's  glory  to  look  for  the  gratification 
of  selfish  hopes.  These  the  Lord  ovei'throws  by  intimating  that 
only  ho  who  has  divested  himself  of  all  self-seeking,  and  who  Hves 
in  pure  love  and  lowly  self-renunciation,  shall  there  reign,  or  exert 
commanding  influence,  (The  r/f  /le^fow  fortv,  who  is  the  greater, 
clearly  indicates  that  all  the  disciples  were  united  in  the  belief  that 
*  So  we  find  it  in  CJemens  Ales,  quia  dif  es  salvetur,  chap.  21. 
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they,  as  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Lord,  were  called, 
alike  to  exercise  the  most  important  influence  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  :— their  only  point  of  dispute  was  who  among  themselves  should 
he  the  greater,  the  more  influential.  The  occuirence  related  at 
Matth.  xvii.  1,  might  easily  occasion  such  reflections.) 

Ver.  2-4. — Very  naturally,  according  to  the  account  of  Matthew, 
is  there  subjoined  here  the  symbolic  act  of  Jesus  in  placing  a  child 
{ncudhv  is  not  ^ia»,  a  slave  or  servant,  but  with  reference  to  regen- 
eration a  child,  one  who  is  new-hom)  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  in 
him  setting  forth  the  character  of  those  who  should  have  influence 
in  the  kiugdom  of  God.  That  it  is  not  the  character  of  this  indi- 
vidual chfld  that  he  here  speaks  of  (according  to  the  legend,  it  was 
the  martyr  Ignatius),  Is  shewn  at  once  by  the  immediately  following 
words,  become  as  children.  Jesus  merely  brings  forward  in  this 
individual  child  the  general  character  of  children,  as  a  model  for 
the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For,  although  the  general 
sinfulness  of  human  nature  certainly  shews  itself  at  once  in  children, 
yet  does  humility  and  an  unassuming  disposition  peculiarly  distin- 
guish the  child's  nature  ;  the  king's  son  is  not  ashamed  to  play  with 
the  son  of  a  beggar.  This  unassuming  disposition  is  here  the  point 
of  comparison.  Certainly  it  is  exercised,  by  children  unconsciously, 
while  on  the  part  of  behevers  it  is  to  be  deliberately  cherished.  The 
comparison  therefore  does  not  on  all  points  hold  good,  which  it 
could  not  possibly  do,  for  the  reason,  that  earthly  relations  present 
no  perfect  analogy  to  the  spiritual  nature  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  comparison.  Into  such  an  imassuming  frame  does  the  Lord 
now  exhort  that  the  disciples  to  turn  their  minds  (arpE/psadat  to  change 
their  spiritual  direction  ;  instead  of  aspiring  to  a  high  position,  they 
must  descend  to  a  humble  one),  then  wiU  they  find  entrance  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  The  passage  is  thus  wholly  parallel  to  the  im- 
portant verse,  John  iii,  3,  for  the  jiveaBat  w^  TraiHicn',  become  as  a 
child,  is  nothing  else  than  the  new  birth,  in  which  alone  such  as 
unassuming  child-like  feeling  can  be  implanted.  By  the  resolutions 
and  efforts  of  the  natural  man  it  cannot  be  produced.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this  child-hke  feeling  Christ  brings  prominently  forward  the 

■  raJTEivovv  iavrSv,  humbling  one's  self,  in  opposition  to  the  vipovv  iavr6v^ 
exalting  one's  self;  as-  the  child,  in  whatever  circumstances  placed, 

.  will  unassumingly  be  content  with  a  lowly  position,  so  should  also  the 
new-bom  saint,  instead  of  climbing  to  high  stations,  descend  to  the 
secure  vale  of  hnmihty.  The  expression  "  humbleth  himself  retains 
here  its  widest  meaning,  inasmuch  as  even  in  the  regenerate,  con- 
stant and  positive  effort  is  needfal  to  keep  down  the  ambitions 
aspirings  of  the  old  man.  The  humbling  may  therefore  be  viewed  as 
a  special  and  stronger  expression  for  becoming  a  child,  and  the  being 
greater  in  the  kingdom  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  entrance  into  it. 
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Ver.  5, — Matthew,  who  alone  gives  the  preceding  verses,  shews 
himself  here  again  exceedingly  exact  in  detailing  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses. According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  who  do  not  give  these 
verses,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand ,  the  presenting  of  the  child, 
nay,  it  acquires  with  them  a  different  meaning.  They  both  speak 
directly  of  "  the  receiving  of  children,"  whence  also  Mark  (ix.  36), 
can  add  hayKaXiodfisvog  airS,  taking  it  in  Tiis  arms,  an  act  not  in 
immediate  accordance  with  the  representation  of  Matthew ;  for 
since,  with  him,  the  child  was  simply  a  symbol  of  humility,  it  must 
in  these  circumstances  have  been  a  meaningless  act  to  embrace  him. 
(In  Luke  ii.  28,  the  term  hiayKaXl^sodai  —  d^;(;e(T6(K  el^  dyicdXa^  refers 
to  little  children,  in  whom  alone  the  character  of  humihty  is  purely 
developed.  The  verb  -npouKaXiaaaOai  at  Matth.  xviii.  2,  does  not 
contradict  this  ;  it  ia  only  necessary  that  we  do  not  understand  it 
exactly  as  meaning  sucklings.)  It  accords  well,  however,  with  the 
train  of  thought  in  Mark  and  Luke,  which  attaches  to  TraiSiov 
mainly  the  idea  of  a  beloved,  a  dear  one.  Still  the  cLuestion 
arises,  how  we  shall  trace  here  the  general  course  of  thought  j  for 
although  Matthew  primarily  applies  the  presentation  of  the  child 
to  a  different  pm'pose,  yet  he  also  proceeds  in  v.  5  to  the  "  receiv- 
ing" ((S£%£a9at),  and  in  v.  6  to  its  opposite,  so  that  from  thie  agree- 
ment of  the  three  Evangelists,  we  must  hold  that  these  words  were 
spoken  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  It  certainly  seems  from  the 
connexion  here,  most  natural  to  consider  the  "receiving"  as  an  act 
of  unassuming  self-humbling  love,  so  that  it  connects  itself  with  the 
declaration  TrpCrof  TrdvTUv  iiaKovo^^  the  first,  the  servant  of  all  (Mark 
ix.  85).  But  with  this  view,  the  last  clause  at  Luke  is.  48,  he  thai 
is  least  among  you,  etc.,  Httle  harmonizes,  for  it  is  there  apparent 
that  the  disciples  are  themselves  the  little  ones  who  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, not  the  recipients.  (Compare  also  Mark  ix.  41,  from  which 
this  plainly  follows.)  The  connexion  may  therefore  bettea:  be 
understood  thus,  "  Be  ye  eager  to  become  lowly,  little -noticed  as 
thifl  chUd,  for  the  little  ones  (the  regenerate  who  have  the  true 
child's  feeling)  are  very  dear  and  precious  to  the  Lord,  so  that  he 
regards  what  is  done  to  them  as  done  to  himself."  According  to 
thra  chain  of  ideas,  then,  that  which  Matthew  relates  must  be  held 
as  having  previously  occurred ;  for  it  is  this  which  contains  the 
ground  of  Christ's  attachment  to  them.  Iliudwv  =  fUKp6g  ver, 
10,  is  then  the  symbol  of  the  regenerate,  (See  on  Matth.  x. 
42.)  The  only  thing  still  remaining  obscure  is  how  the  expres- 
sion "  he  who  leceiveth  a  little  child,  receiveth  me"  should  precisely 
in  this  discourse  be  used  to  denote  God's  fatherly  love  for  his  spirit- 
ual children.  The  simplest  explanation  is,  that  this  form  of 
description  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  mention  (made  distinctly 
by  Matth.)  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God.    With  this,  aa 
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something  future,  stands  closely  connected  the  receiving,  as  that 
which  is  present,  so  that  the  meaning  is— "He  who  thus  humhles 
himself  in  true  lowliness,  is  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  nay  even 
amidst  the  sufferings  of  the  regenerate  on  earth,  they  are  so  precious 
to  the  Lord  that  he  holds  what  is  done  to  them  as  done  to  himself;" 
(as  to  the  thought  itself,  compare  Matth.  x.  40,  secL.,  where  it  already 
occurred  in  another  connexion). 

In  Mark  (ix.  3S-il),  and  Luke  (ix.  49,  50),  there  follows  here  a 
question  hy  John  with  the  answer  of  Jesus,  which  Matthew  has 
omitted,  as  not  beloning  to  the  main  scope  of  the  discourae,  but  aa 
rather  interrupting  it.  The  brevity  with  which  Luke  touches  this 
intervening  (question  of  John,  would  have  left  it  in  many  respects 
obscure,  had  not  the  more  exact  account  of  Mark  enabled  us  to  trace 
the  connexion.  For  the  preceding  words  of  Jesus,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  receiving  the  little  ones,  plainly  refer  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  disciples  stood  to  those  around  them.  John,  who  might 
not  have  penetrated  fully  into  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words, 
selects  a  circumstance  which  had  perhaps  occun-ed  at  the  time,  and 
had  particularly  struck  himself,  and  lays  it  before  the  Sanour. 
Some  one,  it  would  appear,  who  doubtless  had  seen  our  Lord's 
miracles,  or  those  of  the  apostles,  had  himself  made  the  attempt  to 
heal  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  disciples,  in  their  selfish  exclusive- 
ness,  saw  in  this  an  infringement  on  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  habitually  attach  himself  to  the  company 
of  Jesus,  had  interdicted  him.*  This  the  Saviour  reproves,  and 
refers  his  disciples  to  that  comprehensive  love  and  humility  of  the 
true  children  of  God,  who  child-like  receive  and  acknowledge  all 
that  is  akin  to  themselves,  under  whatever  form  they  find  it.  The 
individual  referred  to  is  thus  viewed  as  one  befriended  hy  the 
benevolent  Saviour  of  men,  and  from  whom  the  disciples  might 
expect  support,  it  being  at  the  same  time  implied  that  he  would 
not  he  left  without  a  blessing.  Thus  understood,  this  incident 
taJies  its  place  most  fittingly  in  the  context ;  it  is,  as  it  were, 
an  example  of  how  the-  Lord  does  good  to  those  who  favour 
his  disciples,  even  when  these  latter  cannot  understand  aright 
the  proofs  of  love.  The  sententious  phrase  in  which  Jesus  ex- 
presses the  doctrine  which  he  wished  on  this  occasion  to  teach 
his  disciples,  "he  who  is  not  against  you  is  for  you"  (S?  mac  eoti  Ka6' 
iifMw  iirlp  ifttjv  ^ffT(),  is  parallel  to  the  statement  at  Matth.  xH.  30, 
"he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me"  {f>  nrj  £>v  i^er'  ifiov  mr'  ifiov 
itrri),  which  is  found  also  at  Luke  xi.  23.     Both  are  equally  true  of 

*  A  narrative  precisely  similar  is  recorded  at  Numbers  li.  21,  seq.  When  Elded  and 
Medad  propheaied  in  the  camp,  Joshua  said  to  Mosoa,  "My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them." 
But  Moses  replies,  "  Bnviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?  would  God  all  the  Lord's  people  propho- 
aed,  and  that  the  Lord  would  pat  his  Spirit  upon  them  1" 
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difi'erent  chaiactera  and  grades  of  vocation.  He  whose  calling  is  to 
spiritual  latour,  is  against  the  Lord  and  his  canee,  if  he  do  not 
pOBitively  further  them  ;  he  whose  vocation  is  of  a  lower  grade,  who 
may  be  placed  in  a  state  of  spiritual  dependence  on  others  (aa  the 
people  were  ruled  by  the  Phariseea),  is  infavmur  of  God's  cause,  if 
he  teep  himself  free  from  the  generally  prevaihng  hostile  influences, 
and  so  continue  susceptible  of  the  Divine,  It  remains,  however,  a 
singular  circumstance,  that,  even  in  Christ's  own  times,  persons 
should  have  used  his  name  for  the  working  of  miracles  without 
attaching  themselves  to  his  followers  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  the  general 
notice  which  his  miracles  had  attracted.  At  a  later  period,  we 
find,  in  the  history  of  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii:)  and  the  seven 
sons  of  Sceva  (xix.  13,  seq.)  something  of  the  same  kind.  If,  how- 
ever, the  apostles  judge  of  these  men  in  a  way  wholly  different  from 
what  the  Saviour  does  here,  the  cause  of  the  difference  must  assur- 
edly be  sought  in  the  motive  from  which  such  a  use  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  proceeded.  It  might,  as  in  the  case  of  the  person  here  men- 
tioned, flow  from  faith — perhaps  an  unconscious  faith — in  Christ's 
heavenly  power,  and  was  therefore  to  he  borne  with  (although  the 
declarations  of  Jesus  respecting  him  certainly  do  not  exclude  the 
necessity  of  his  being  further  instructed,  and  made  to  know  that  the 
special  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  not  to  impart  the  gift  of  work- 
ing miracles,  but  to  change  the  htunan  heart) ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  might  proceed  from  motives  wholly  impure,  as  with  the  sons 
of  Sceva,  and  must  in  that  case  be  unconditionally  resisted.  For, 
these  men  used  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  peculiarly  powerful  form  of 
adjuration,  just  as  they  would  other  formulae  of  their  art,  for  their 
selfish  objects.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  outward  act  itself,' but  rather 
t\i&  feeling  from  which  it  flows,  that  determines  its  being  admissible 
or  not. 

Ver.  6.— The  idea  which  follows  of  the  ijmv6aXi<;ei.v  tva  tSiv 
fiiKptiv,  offending  one  of  the  Uttle  ones,  connects  itself  most  appro- 
priately with  the  receiving,  of  ver.  6.  He  merely  expresses  the 
opposite  thought,  so  that  tiie  sense  of  tkese  words  is,  "  the  Kttie 
ones  are  so  precious  to  the  Lord,  that  whatever  good  is  done  them 
he  looks  on  ae  done  to  himself,  and  rewards  it ;  whatever  evil  is  in- 
flicted on  them,  he  most  indignantly  punishes,"  The  peculiar  form, 
however,  in  which  this  thought  is  brought  out  by  Matthew,  and  more 
especially  by  Mark,  does  not  seem  to  suit  the  context.  We  do  not 
see  in  what  connexion  it  stands  with  the  strife  among  the  apostles. 
This  might  render  it  probable  that  there  are  inserted  here  portions 
of  discourses  originally  spoken  in  another  connexion.  (Comp.  on 
Matth.  V.  29,  30,  where  something  similar  occurs.)  But  at  Matth 
xviii.  10,  14,  we  again  find  marked  I'eferences  to  the  antecedent 
little  ones,  and  at  Mark  Lx.  50,  also  the  clause  d^rp/euere  &v  AXX-qXai^, 
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be  at  peace  among  yourselves,  again  points  back  to  the  strife  among 
the  disciples,  from  which  the  discourse  took  its  rise.  "We  must  then 
prove  that  these  words  respecting  the  OKavSaXi^eiv  stand  connected 
with  the  entire  discourse,  For,  even  granting  that  they  had  origin- 
BUy  been  spoken  in  other  circumstances  by  the  Lord,  this  much  is 
clear,  that  both  evangelists  meant  here  to  place  them  in  a  fitting 
connexion.  It  only  remains,  then,  that  We  regard  the  sense  of  pttp^f, 
little,  as  modified  in  such  a  way  that  the  expression  here  forms  the 
counterpart  of  fdyaq,  great.  Usually  the  New  Testament  employs  the 
term  fw/cpd?,  little,  little  one,  to  denote  believers,  the  regenerate  in 
general  (see  more  fuUy  on  this  point  at  Matth.  x.  42),  but  again  we 
also  find  a  distinction  drawq  between  the  great  and  the  small  in  the 
bmgdom  of  God  (see  at  Matth.  xi.  11,  and  v.  19).  Applying  this 
distinction  here,  the  connexion  of  the  passage  may  be  taken  in  this 
way.  The  strife  among  the  disciples  as  to  their  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  might  have  given  offence  to  the  other  believers,  so  that 
they  were  perplexed  as  to  whether  the  truth  dwelt  within  the  circle 
where  such  things  could  occur.  This  led  the  Lord  to  declare  his 
mind  as  to  the  guilt  of  those  who  gave  offence,  even  to  the  weakest 
among  the  bcKevers.  The  seventh  verse,  in  Matth.  however,  seema 
to  be  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  connexion,  for  the  offences 
are  there  ascribed  to  the  world.  But  in  reference  to  this,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  disciples,  in  so  far  as  they  gave  offence  to  believers, 
did  themselves  belong  to  the  world,  and  thus  the  Saviour  here 
passes  over  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  just  as  at  Matth,  xvi, 
23,  he  traces  Peter's  declaration  at  once  to  the  origin  of  evil  fmm 
whose  influence  he  was  not  yet  wholly  free.  With  this,  also,  ver.  8, 
seq.,  well  agrees,  where  he  speaks  of  self-offence  (satirov  aKav6aXt^eiv), 
man  being  thus  presented  as  in  a  conflict  between  the  new  and  the 
old  principles  of  his  nature. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  andvdaXov,  the  old  form  of  the  word  oitav- 
SdXriTpov  properly  denotes  a  trap  for  ensnaring  animals,  then  in 
general,  «  noose,  a  snare,  laying  wait  for.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  transferred  to  spiritual  things,  and  under  oKavSaXov  everything 
is  included  which  can  hinder  the  development  of  spiritual  life,  or 
deter  men  from  faith  in  the  Divine  :^  Trpoaicoiifta,  in  Hebrew  wste,  a 
cord,  a  noose,  or  VSb3»  offence.  (On  this  account  also  in  the  New- 
Testament,  nayic;,  6i}pa,  stand  connected  with  andvdaXov,  see  Eom, 
xi.  9.)  The  verb  anavSaXli^uv  consequently  means  to  give  offence, 
to  prepare  spiritual  obstruction,  amvdaXi^eaeai,  to  take  offence. 
There  is  a  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  meaning  of  oicaviaXi^uv  in 
ver.  8,  of  this  passage,  according  to  which  the  aKav5aXiim>  and  the 
aKavSaXi<;6[i^Q£  appear  united  in  the  same  individual.  This  internal 
conflict  in  man  himself  is  to  be  explained,  as  has  been  already  said, 
from  regeneration,  through  which  the  new  man  is  brought  into  life 
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who  wrestles  and  struggles  with  the  old  man  for  dominion.  The 
greatness  of  the  guilt  involved  in  giving  spiritual  ofEence,  or  in 
deterring  the  little  ones  from  a  life  of  faith,  is  depicted  hy  the 
Saviouj'  in  a  form  palpable  to  the  senses,  inasmuch  as  he  represents 
the  sin  of  these  delinquencies  as  greater  than  those  crimes  on  which 
the  heaviest  pohtical  punishment  is  inflicted.  (The  ovu^epu  ainji, 
it  were  better /or  him,  expresses  a  heavier,  namely,  a  spiritual  and 
eternal  punishment. — The  sinking  into  the  sea  was  not  practised 
among  the  Jews,  hut  was  in  use  among  other  natiotis.  See  for 
example,  Sueton.,  August,  c.  68.  Instead  of  the  leas  usual  expres- 
sion fivXog  dviKo^  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark  has  AtSof  pi^At/edf. 
MvXog  =  iiiXrj  denotes  properly  the  mill  itself,  and  in  a  secondary 
sense  the  mill-stone.  The  word  ovoq  is  commonly  used  of  the  lower 
mill-etone,  which  does  not  move.  The  adjective  form,  (tviko^^  is  not 
in  use  aa  applied  to  it.  The  words  ftvAof  6vik6^  therefore  cannot 
well  mean  the  lower  and  heavier  mill-stone.  "We  do  better  to  adhere 
to  the  sense  of  set  in  raotion  by  a^ses,  as  expressing  the  size  of  the 
stone.  The  asa  miU-stone  is  contrasted  with  the  stone  of  a  mill 
driven  by  the  hand  of  man.) 

Ver,  7. — -This  thought  again  meets  us  at  Luke  xvii.  1,  where 
we  shall  more  closely  consider  it.  Here  it,  is  only  incidental, 
and  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  (KSofio^  the 
counterpart  of  Poo.  r.  Q.  See  in  regard  to  it  more  at  length  in  the 
exposition  of  John  i.  9.) 

Ver.  8,  9. — After  speaking  of  offence  given  to  others,  Jesus 
passes  on  to  that  inward  offence  which  he  who  is  bom  again  may 
give  to  himself.  The  general  meaning  of  the  words  is  clear.  The 
cutting  off  hand  and  foot,  the  plucking  out  of  the  eye,  is  intended 
to  denote  the  denying  ourselves  of  what  is  dearest  and  most  indis- 
pensable to  the  outward  life,  when  through  sinful  influences 
transmitted  from  without,  it  endangers  the  spiritual  life.  But  here, 
.  as  at  Matth.  ver.  29,  30,  a  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  additional 
clause.  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  (sc.,  eternal)  lame, 
maimed,  one-eyed  (xwAov,  itvXXbv,  iiov6(p8aXfiovy^  For,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  regard  this  as  a  mere  embellishment,  which  has 
no  meaning  of  its  own.  The  sense  of  the  whole  comparison  rather 
seems  to  be  this.  The  cutting  off  of  hand  or  foot,  can,  as  is  self- 
evident,  be  only  taken  .spiritually,  since  the  outward  act  were  mean- 
ingless (compare  on  Matth,  xix,  12),  unless  the  inward  root  of  sin 
were  destroyed.  Hand,  foot,  eye,  here  appear  to  be  used  by  the 
Saviour  to  denote  mental  powers  and  dispositions,  and  he  counselfl 
their  restraint,  their  non-development,  if  their  culture  interferes 
with  that  of  the  higher  elements  of  spiritual  life.   The  Unrestricted 

"  Compare  as  to  /lavofBa'h/ios:  Lobeck'a  Phrynieliuei  p.  136.    The  pure  Greek  form  is 
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development  of  all  our  faculties,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  more 
elevated,  is  the  highest  attainment,  yet  he  who  finds  hy  experience 
that  he  cannot  cultivate  certain  feculties— the  artistic  for  example 
T— without  injury  to  his  holiest  feelings,  must  renounce  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  first  of  aU  preserve  by  pains-taking  fidelity,  the  central 
principle  of  his  soul,  the  life  imparted  by  Chi-ist,  which  in  the  man- 
ifold distraction  of  his  powers  can  so  easily  be  lost.  Nor  let  the 
Sacrifice  of  some  subordinate  principle,  bo  matter  of  painful  regret.* 
True,  we  must  addj  that  this  loss  is  only  in  appearance,  for,  in  the 
development  of  man's  higher  life,  every  lower  principle  which  he  had 
sacrificed,  is  again  restored  with  increase  of  power.  But  in  the  first 
instance,  he  has  the  real  experience  of  such  a  sacrifice,  and  it  still 
remains  true  that  it  is  a  higher  and  better  thing  to  learn  to  cultivate 
even  the  lower  faculties  in  harmony  with  the  higher.  Where,  how- 
ever, that  cannot  he,  we  should  choose  the  safer  course.  Mark  gives 
finally,  a  very  lengthened  version  of  this  discourse,  without,  however, 
adding  anything  to  the  thought.  The  simple  mip  aluviov,  everlast- 
ing fire,  of  Matthew  is  in  Mark  paraphrased  by  yfewa,  mip  daPearov 
&nov  6  OKUiXij^  avT&v  oh  reXevra  koI  to  nvp  ah  ajUvwrai,  hell,  tin- 
quenchable  fire  where  their  worm,  etc.  The  words  are  taken  from 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  24,  whence  they  had  already  been  quoted  at  Sir.  vii  19; 
Judith  xvi.  21.  They  depict  the  AmiXua,  perdition,  hy  imagery 
taken  from  death  and  putrefaction,  inasmuch  as  life  is  contrasted 
with  eternal  death.  (See  as  to  Epifft?  ral&wiof  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xii.  32.)  The  expression  aauXrji  =  n^V^  denotes  properly  the  worm 
that  devours  the  dead  body  (Ps.  xxii.  7 ;  Sir.  x  13) ;  here  standing 
in  parallelism  with  wvp,  it  must  be  understood  as  inflicting  pain. 
The  seeming  tautology  in  the  passage  to  -nvp  daffecrov  Snov  rb  Trip  oi> 
epiwvrai  disappears  when  we  supply  aijwv  to  the  mip  as  in  the  case 
of  the  antecedent  mu^Tj^,  which  stands  so  placed  also  in  Isaiah. 
For  in  that  case  the  first  expression  is  a  general  description  of  the 
place  of  punishment,  the  second  the  special  infliction  of  its  agonies 
on  these  guilty  ones. 

We  have  an  interesting  remark  at  the  conclusion  of  these  words 
in  Mark,  ver.  4-9,  50,  "  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and 
every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt"  (rraf  yap  nvpi  dkicBrjoerai  aal 
naaa  Qvaia  dXi  dXiaO^aerat).  This  thought  closes  very  appropriately  the 
foregoing  discourse,  for  it  concentrates  into  one  general  principle,  as 
it  were,  what  had  previously  been  set  forth.  The  salting  with  fire 
*  Thus  alao  had  Origaa  alreadj  spoken  (Oomra.  in  Matth.,  Tom.  xiii.  ed.  deJa  Ene, 
Tol  iii.  603).  TLoluck  remarks  (Comm.  on  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  334),  in  opposition 
to  this  that  my  exposition  bea^^  a  modern  character,  inaamuoh  aa  ths  distinction  of  the 
varlona  mental  faculties  bekmgs  to  modern  metaphysical  philosophy.  His  objection  ap- 
pears to  me  ill-fonndad,  fbr  man  have  always  perceived  the  distinction  between  diRferent 
powers  of  mind.  What  people  ever  wholly  confounded  memoiy  with  reason — the  fancy 
with  the  will ! 
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neither  refers  simply  to  the  everlasting  fire,  nor  merely  to  the  exhor- 
tation to  self-denial,  but  includes  both,  so  that  the  tto?,  every  one,  ia 
to  he  understood  literally  of  the  whole  humau  race.  The  sense  of  the 
expression  therefore  is  this,  because  of  the  general  sinfulneea  of  the 
race,  every  individual  must  be  salted  with  fire,  either  on  the  one 
hand  by  his  entering  of  his  own  free  will  on  a  course  of  self-denial 
and  earnest  purification  from  his  imc[uities,  or  on  the  other  hand,  by 
his  being  carried  against  his  wiU  away  to  the  place  of  punishment. 
The  fire  appears  here  first  as  the  cleansing,  purifying  element  (so  it 
often  does,  for  example,  Mala«hi  iii.  2;  Sir.  ii.  5),®  and  then,  as  that 
which  iniiictB  pain.  But,  for  him  who  submits  in  earnest  to  the 
pain  which  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  overcoming  of  sin,  it 
works  beneficially.  (1  Pet.  iv.  1.)  The  term  6.Xii;^a6ai,  being  salted, 
is  well  chosen  to  express  the  effect  of  fire,  first,  because  of  the  suc- 
ceeding quotation,  in  which  salt  is  spoken  of,  and  next,  because  it 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  description  of  fire,  the  operation  of 
salt  being  closely  alHed  to  that  of  fire.  From  hence  in  the  pro- 
found and  appropriate  symbolism  of  Scripture,  salt  derives  its 
peculiar  meaning,  especially  es  applied  to  sacrifices.  According  to 
Lev.  ii.  13,  all  sacrifices  must  be  seasoned  with  salt.  This  passage 
is  here  referred  to,  so  that  we  might  supply  the  words  (^f  ysypa-rrrai, 
as  if  is  written.  The  Old  Testament  practice,  therefore,  of 
seasoning  sacrifices  with  salt,  is  here  regarded  by  our  Lord  in 
its  deeper  meaning.  As  every  sacrifice  is,  on  the  part  of  him 
who  offers  it,  a  type  of  his  inwardly  devoting  himself  with  aQ 
that  he  is  and  has  to  the  eternal  source  of  his  being,  so  the 
salt  was  mtended  to  shew  that  such  a  sacrifice  could  never  he 
well-pleasmg  to  God  without  the  pain  of  self-denial,  and  the 
quickening  influence  of  the  Fire-Spirit  from  on  high.  The  fire- 
baptism  (Matth.  iii.  11)  is  just  this  act  of  purification  in  the  saints 
through  the  salt  of  self-denial,  and  even  the  Son  of  God  himself 
submitted  to  it,  though  he  was  sinless,  in  order  that  he  might  in 
the  fire  of  suffering,  perfect  and  glorify  the  human  nature  which  he 
had  assumed.  We  are  then  so  to  explain  the  grammatical  connex- 
ion of  the  clauses  as  not  to  understand  by  the  sacrifice  being  salted 
with  fire  another  and  a  different  thing  from  the  person's  being  salted 
with  salt :  the  one  clause  contains  the  sensible  image  and  type  of 
the  spiritual  process  indicated  by  the  other.  It  is  not,  necessary, 
however,  on  this  account  to  give  to  the  iiai  the  meaning  of  sicuti, 
queraadmodum ;  we  have  only  to  supply  Sia  roCro,  so  that  the 
sense  should  be,  "  and  for  this  reason  (as  it  stands  written)  must 
every  sacrifice  be  salted  with  salt."  We  have,  therefore,  m  this  pas- 
sage, an  authoritative  expknation  of  the  meaning  of  a  sacrifice,  and 

■*  So  I  tbink,  in  the  baptism  of  fire,  Matth.  iii.— [E. 
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of  the  ceremony  of  presenting  them  to  the  Lord  sprinkled  with  salt.* 
Among  the  manifold  other  explanations  of  this  passage,  we  are 
specially  bound  to  reject  as  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  language,  that 
■whieh  takes  dli^eadai  ==  n^as  in  the  sense  of  being  annihilated  refer- 
ring to  Is.  li.  6.  IFor  in  the  latter  passage  the  word  n^ij  has  a  mean- 
ing wholly  unconnected  with  the  term  n^^,  salt.  (Compare  Gesen, 
in  Lex.  sub.  voc.) — It  is  still  further  difficiilt  to  connect  ver.  SOwith 
,  the  preceding  context.  For  the  discourse  makes  a  transition  to  the 
nature  of  salt  in  general,  and  brings  forward  the  circumstance  that 
if  it  have  lost  its  strength  there  is  no  means  by  which  it  may  be 
regained.  The  same  thought  occurred  at  Matth.  v.  13  ;  Luke  xiv. 
34  ;  but  in  such  a  connexion  that  the  disciples  are  themselves  called 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  in  so  far,  namely,  as  they  are  the  seasoning, 
quickening  element  in  humanity.  Here  the  import  of  the  thoughts 
is  somewhat  modified,  but  not  essentially  changed.  For,  in  the 
disciples  themselves,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  natural  life 
by  which  they  were  allied  to  the  world  (Compare  Matth.  xviii.  17), 
and  the  higher  and  heavenly  principle  which  animated  them.  It  is 
here  enjoined  on  them  to  preserve  this  last,  and  so  gradually  to  per- 
vade with  salt  irom  heaven  aU*  their  faculties  and  dispositions  of 
miad.  In  the  passage,  Matth.  v.  13,  they  are  called  the  salt  of  the 
earth  in  so  far  as  they,  compared  with  the  great  niass  of  men,  were 
prevaihngly  fiUed  from  above  with  the  fiery  influence.  In  both 
passages,  however,  here  as  well  as  at  Matth.  v.  13,  man's  own  faith- 
fulness is  represented  as  called  for  to  guard  the  salt  of  the  Spirit. ' 
To  call  forth  that  higher  life,  is  what  man  cannot  do,  it  is  a  pure 
gift  of  grace,  but  he  can  stifie  it,  or  he  can  protect  it  as  a  mother 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  securethe  child  that  is  under  her  heart  horn. 
harm  and  mischance,  though  she  has  not  the  power  of  calling  it  into 
existence.  In  this  exhortation,  therefore,  ^sre  y  kavrol^  dXa^,  have 
salt  in  yourselves,  there  lies  an  admonition  to  earnestness  in  self- 
denial  and  perseverance,  as  the  means  by  which  the  gift  bestowed 
may  be  preserved.  And  this  admonition  is  sharpened  by  recalling 
to  their  minds  the  inipossibility  of  seasoning  salt  which  hae  lost  its 
powers  (^1'  rivi  avTo  dprvasre).  The  closing  words  Koi  el^vevere  iv 
(iAA^A^tf,  and  he  at  peace  with  one  another,  point  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discourse  at  Mark  is.  33.  Perhaps  the  expres- 
sion have  salt,  is  intended  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  ie  at  peace. 
The  former  seems  to  describe  a  sharp  and  caustic,  the  latter 
a  gentle  mode  of  action ;  both  are  to  be  united  in  the  i 


*  Uamann  has  already  aaid  in  alluaiou  to  this  passage,  "  the  ansioty  which  prevails  in 
the  world  is  perhaps  the  onlyproof  of  our  heterogeneous  constitution.  For  were  nothuig 
wanting  to  us  wo  should  act  as  the  heathen,  and  the  transcendental  philosophers  who 
know  nothing  of  God,  and  are  enamoured  of  lovely  nature.  This  impertjnent  disquietude, 
this  holy  hypochondria,  is  the  fire  by  which  we  are  salted  sacrifices.  (Works,  Part  vi.,  p. 
194.) 
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ate  ;  in  regard  to  the  ungodliness  that  is  in  the  world  he  must  re- 
prove and.  rebulte,  and  in  so  far  he  must,  like  Christ  himself  (Matth. 
X.  34),  bring  in  strife,  but  in  regard  to  all  that  is  congenial  and 
kindred  in  the  children  of  God,  gentleness  must  prevail.  As  there- 
fore salt  does  not  season  salt,  hut  only  that  which  is  unsalted,  so  the 
living  enei^y  of  the  children  of  God  should  not  be  expended  in  con- 
tests among  themselves,  but  devoted  to  the  awakening  of  Hfe  in  the 
world.  The  closeness  with  which  the  last  verses  in  Mark  connect 
themselves  both  with  the  preceding  context  and  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  whole  discourse,  makes  it  to  my  mind  improbable  that 
they  originally  stood  in  any  other  connexion,  and  here,  therefore,  we 
have  an  instance  in  which  Mark  also  contributes  to  the  train  of 
thought  something  peculiarly  his  own. 

Ver.  10. — While  hitherto  Matthew  has  had  a  parallel  account  in 
Mark,  ho  now  pursues  the  discourse  alone  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  connexion  of  thought  between  the  first  clause  and  the  preced- 
ing context  is  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  Karaippovelv,  despise,  ver.  10, 
refers  back  to  the  oKavdaXl^eiv,  offend,  of  ver.  6.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remark,  that  in .  this  case  also  the  little  ones  are  the  regenerate, 
and  consequently  anything  like  a  special  connexion  between  angels 
and  children,  we  are  unable  here  to  discover.  A  pecuhar  argument 
is  here  employed  by  our  Lord  to  enforce  the  exhortation  against 
despising  the  little  ones.  He  brings  forward  their  preciousness  in 
the  view  of  his  Father  in  heaven  (who  is  also  their  Father,  for  be- 
lievers bear  within  them  the  life  of  Christ,  see  ver.  5)  in  the  remark 
which  he  makes,  "  their  angels  continually  see  God's  face."  First, 
then,  the  words  (iXi-neiv  rp  npoatimov  tov  -rraTgo^,  beholding  the 
face,  etc.,  are  by  no  means  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  oriental  form 
of  speech  :  they  rather  describe  simply  the  reality  of  the  relation. 
The  degree  of  their  nearness  to  God  marks  the  degree  of  holi- 
ness in  their  nature,  and  the  meaning  would  seem  to  he,  that 
the  regenerate  (even  the  most  insignificant  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  God),  as  being  representatives  of  the  highest  holiness  on  earth,  are 
also  in  the  heavenly  world  (in  which  all  the  phenomena  of  earth 
have  their  root)  represented  by  the  hohest  beings.  Any  analogies 
to  this  exhibited  in  poKtical  arrangements,  are  merely  a  more  or  lees 
intentional  imitation  of  the  original  relation.  (Compare  1  Kings 
X.  8  ;  Esther  i.  14 ;  Jerem.  hi.  25.)  The  idea  of  angels  who  take 
their  stand  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Father  often  meets  ua 
amidst  the  teachings  of  Scripture  (Dan.  vii,  10 ;  Eev,  i.  4 ;  iv.  4),  but 
in  no  passage  elsewhere  do  we  find  that  these  angels  particularly  are 
placed  in  such  a  connection  with  believers  as  is  here  indicated  by 
the  words  their  angels.  Although,  however,  in  a  certain  sense  this 
passage  stands  alone,  and  is  also  not  strictly  of  a  didactic  character, 
yet  we  must  not  regard  it  as  uttered  in  any  accommodation  to  Jew- 
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ish  myths.  There  was  not  here  tlie  alightest  occasion  for  suggesting 
the  idea  unl(?88  it  possessed  an  internal  truth.  That  every  individual 
had  his  angel,  as  inferred  from  the  passage  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church  (Compare  Schmidt  de  Angehs  tutelaribu8*  in  lUgen's  Deuk- 
schi'ift,  Leipzig  1817),  it  does  not  expressly  state.  In  Daniel, 
angels  are  spoken  of  as  the  representatives  of  whole  nations  (x.  20 ; 
xii.  1),  and  we  may  thus  conceive  a  single  angel  as  representing 
several  persons.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  Acts  xii.  15  indicates  a 
representation  of  individuals.  Yet  the  passage  bears  necessarily 
a  degree  of  obscurity,  as  it  cannot  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
with  others.  Often,  finally,  is  the  angelic  world  viewed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  standing  connected  with  believers  (Ps.  xxxiv.  8  ;  Ps.  xci.  11  ; 
Heb.  i.  14),  since  the  development  of  the  church  appears  as  the 
central  point  of  the  whole  (1  Peter  i.  12). 

Ver.  11-14. — In  some  M8S.  (B.  L.  and  others)  verse  11  is  want- 
ing ;  it  might  'have  been  taken  from  Luke  xix,  10,  where  he  has 
also  the  following  verses  in  connection  with  kindred  topics.  But 
first  it  is  improbable  that  this  verse  from  a  passage  of  Luke's  gospel, 
and  that  assuredly  not  parallel,  should  have  been  thrnst  in  here  ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  it  agrees  too  closely  with  Matthew's  context 
to  prevent  our  believing  this  much,  at  least,  that  Matthew  himself 
inserted  it  in  this  passage,  although  we  may  doubt  whether  it  was 
originally  uttered  in  this  precise  connexion.  For  the  Son  of  Man 
stands  beside  the  angels  as  one  exalted  above  them,  and  the  fact 
that  the  little  ones  are  the  object  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
is  a  new  proof  of  their  preciousness  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  The  term 
dirokuXd^,  hsi,  plainly  points  to  the  following  parable  of  the  lost 
sheep,  whoso  fuller  exposition  will  find  a  place  at  Luke  chap,  xv. 
Here  I  only  observe  with  reference  to  its  connexion  with  the  entire 
discourse,  that  the  contrast  between  the  strayed  sheep  and  the 
ninety-nine  which  did  not  stray,  would  stand whohyisolated,  unless, 
as  was  remarked  above,  we  adhere  to  the  distinction  between  the 
fuicp6^,  little,  and  the  i^syag,  great,  which  runs  through  the  discourse. 
The  parable  thus  acquires  in  this  passage  a  modified  sense  foreign  to 
it  in  Luke,  where  it  rather  represents  the  just  and  the  unjust  in 
their  relation  to  Divine  grace. 

Ver.  15-17,— It  was  mentioned  in  the  genera!  remarks  on 
this  chapter,  that  the  following  thoughts  on  forgiveness  may  also 
belong  to  the  discourse  as  integral  parts  of  it,  if  we  assume  that  the 
strife  among  the  disciples'  had  led  to  offences,  that  Peter  had  been 
the  person  offended,  and  on  this  very  account,  therefore,  the  one  ex- 
horted to  forgiveness.  But  although  the  following  parable  (ver.  22- 
35),  accords  well  with  this  assumption,  yet  to  my  mind  it  is  ren- 

*  Meyer  gives  an  eitract  from  this  treatise  ia  the  Blatt.  f.  holi.  Wabrlielt,  Th.  i.  S 
183,  aeci. 
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dered  improbable  by  the  connexion  sustained  by  ver.  18, 19,  to  the 
rest  of  the  discourse.  Had  tbe  disciples  been  themselves  both 
the  offenders  and  the  offended,  these  verses  would  hardly  have 
formed  part  of  the  exhortation,  for  they  are  better  fitted  to  lift  up 
the  disciples  than  to  humble  them.  I  can  more  easily  suppose  that 
Matthew,  as  his  manner  is,  has  conjoined  kmdred  elements  with  the 
thoughts  that  form  the  basis  of  the  discourse.  In  this  instance  he 
wished  to  depict  the  character  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  in 
then:  humility  and  meekness.  After  having,  in  what  goes  before, 
warned  believers  against  offending  weaker  brethren,  the  discourse 
brings  to  view  the  opposite  point  of  the  contrast,  and  describes  how 
a  believer  should  conduct  himself  if  mjury  be  inflicted  upon  him  (i&v 
&  dde?46g  aov  dfiapr^ay  eif  oe),  arid  specially  if  it  be  done  by  a  fellow 
believer  (d6sX'p6g  is  here  a  brother  Christian,  a  member  of  the  king- 
dom of  God).  This  instruction,  however,  is  conceived  in  terms  so 
general,  that  it  at  once  stands  forth  as  a  precept  for  the  whole 
church,  and  it  rests  on  the  spiritual  character  of  the  disciples^  of 
Jesus  and  the  everlasting  presence  of  Christ  in  his  church.  Thia 
makes  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  words  were 
occasioned  by  a  strife  among  the  diciples  themselves,  othei-wise  ver. 
18  must  be  held  as  meaning  "if  one  of  you  exclude  another  from 
the  communion  of  God's  kingdom,  that  exclusion  is  held  as  effectual 
in  the  sight  of  God,"  an  idea  obviously  untenable.  The  disciples 
were  not  to  exclude  one  another  ;  but  they  are  here  viewed  as  the 
real  and  the  pure  germ  of  the  church,  which  no  power  of  evil  should 
overcome  ;  but  if  room  was  left  for  their  being  smned  against  by 
their  brethren  less  enlightened  than  themselves  by  Christian  prin- 
ciple, they  must  in  that  case  act  on  the  rule  here  laid  down.  Thus 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (ver.  23),  by  no  means  appears  in  this  pass- 
age as  a  communion  absolutely  perfect  (compare  on  Matth.  xm.  47), 
but  as  one  in  which  good  exerts  a  predominating  influence,  repress- 
ing, consequently,  and  restraining  evO ;  so  that  this  passage  once 
more  plainly  shews  that  the  Saviour  intended  to  found  an  external 
church,  in  which,  as  a  kernel  in  its  shell,  the  ideal  kingdom  of  God 
should  be  developed.  The  disciples  appear  as  representatives  of  this 
kernel  of  God's  kingdom ;  to  them  is  entrusted  the  guidmg  and 
ruling  of  this  community  ;  they  are  the  salt,  and  have  to  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  body  hi  the  strength  of  him  who  is  unceas- 
ingly amon^t  them.  If  they  (through  unfaithfulness)  were  to 
lose  their  power,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  fall  to  pieces  ;  the  sm 
even  of  others  should  be  repressed  by  them.  It  must,  however, 
here  a-ain  be  observed,  that  those  injunctions  of  the  Saviour  do  not 
apply  to  the  form  of  the  outward  church  at  all  times  (Compare  as 
to  this  on  Matth.  v,  39,  seq.),  but  are  valid  only  in  reference  to  true 
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telievers.*  For,  the  external  chuich  has  relapsed,  since  the  fourth 
century,  into  the  Old  Testament  form,  and  to  such  as  are  not  eman- 
cipated from  the  law,  such  precepts  as  the  ahove  have  no  meaning ; 
against  the  injmies  of  the  world  a  Christian  has  the  protection  of 
the  magistrates,  and  he  errs  if  he  heHeves  that  owing  to  this  ordi- 
nance of.  Jesus  he  may  not  call  in  their  aid.|  This  progressive 
series  of  admonitions,  first  apart,  then  before  certain  witnesses,  and 
finally  in  presence  of  the  church,  presupposes  a  state  of  mind  not 
hardened  against  the  power  of  the  truth,  even  where  no  threat  ia 
used  to  enforce  it.  The  universal  carrying  out  of  it  would  as  com- 
pletely disorganise  civil  society,  as  if  each  man  were  to  give  his  coat 
to  any  one  who  had  demanded  of  liim  his  cloak.  For  the  unawak- 
ened,  unconverted  man  it  is  wisdom  to  act  on  God's  precept,  "  Eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth"  (Matthew  v.  22).  Fritzche's  remark  (on 
the  passage)  is  most  correct,  that  it  is  better  to  place  the  mterpunc- 
tuation  after  airov  than  after  ii6vov.  [?]  The  phrase  perafu  mv  nal 
airov  is  perfectly  sufficient  by  itself,  and  the  [idvov  Mv  aov  dnova^  ia 
fittingly  conjoined  into  a  distinct  clause,  since  the  idea  of  unity 
stands  here  in  contrast  to  the  subseq^uent  plurality.  [Such  a  posi- 
tion of/j^vov  before  Mv  is  not  in  accordance  with  Matthew's  style.] 
The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  Hne  of  conduct  prescribed  is 
mildness,  long-euffering,  and  an  endeavour  to  give  ascendancy  to 
Divine  influences  in  the  mind  of  a  brother.  The  conversation, 
therefore,  does  not  deal  merely  with  the  isolated  fact  of  the  offence 
given,  but  refers  to  the  whole  state  of  the  offender's  soul  from  which 
that  act  proceeded.  The  point  it  concerned  them  to  aim  at,  was  to 
change  this  frame  of  mind,  and  to  this  reference  is  made  by  the 
term  K,ep6cUvuv  soil,  slg  fw^v  aluviov,  gaining,  im.,  to  eternal  life. 
Eveiy  sin,  especially  against  a  brother,  is  submission  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sinful  principle  (1  John  iii.  8),  and  this  leads  to  perdition. 
When,  therefore,  any  one,  by  the  gentle  power  of  love,  wins  a 
brother  for  the  kingdom  of  love,  he  gains  =^  saves  him,  of  course  by 
the,  power  of  Christ  working  in  him.  Love,  once  repulsed,  renews 
its  assault :  the  admonition  is  made  more  impressive  and  solemn  by 
the  presence  of  others.  The  Saviour  here  refers  to  Deut.  xix.  15. 
(The  {>rifia  corresponds  here  to  the  Hebrew  -157  in  the  sense  of  causa, 
a  cause  in  law;  ariiia  is  put  for  oral  testimony,  in  which  the  depon- 
ent is  him  elf  p  0  lu  d  in  evidence.)  He  here  appHes  this  Mosaic 
ordinance  in  an  elevated  form,  suited  to  more  elevated  relations. 

*  Better  hese  p  p  fer  not  to  OhrkUamki  and  Ghristiaa  slaks,  but  only  to 
Ohriatian  ch      h  ti         But  to  the  latter  it  ia  by  no  means  easential  that  it  con- 

.  Bist  exclusive  reg  rate  p  rsons,  but  only  that  it  have  art  oi^anized  system  of  dia- 
dplino  for  o3  — [B 

t  In  this  way  must  1  Cor.  vl  1  be  understood,  in  the  ospositjort  of  wiiioh  flirtber 
details  wiU  be  giveti. 
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For  it  is  by  no  meana  evidence  against  an  emng  brother  that  in  the 
first  instance  18  here  spoken  of,  but  simply  an  impressive  mode  of 
worldng  on  his  mind.  If  this  produced  no  impression  on  him,  then 
the  presence  of  witnesses  certainly  took  the  form  of  evidence  against 
him,  inasmuch  as  his  case  was  laid  before  the  whole  church.  This 
appears  as  the  final  attempt  to  call  forth  the  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  the  brother  who  had  erred  and  who  clung  to  bis  error. 
The  sKuXtjaia  here,  like  Vnij,  is  the  assemblage  of  all  the  believers  in 
one  place,,  to  which  assembly  the  separate  individual  belongs  as  a 
member.  If  he  also  refuse  to  follow  this  moat  emphatic  rebuke, 
then  the  only  means  of  help,  as  weU  as  the  sole  punishment,  is  to 
exclude  him  from  the  community.  Where  spiritual  life  l^s  left  a 
soul,  the  withdrawal  of  fellowship  with  kindred  minds  is  often  the 
surest  means  of  rousing  its  slumbering  aspirations.  (The  expres- 
sions i6viK6c  and  reXuvrig  denote  that  sphere  of  life  generally,  which 
lies  without  the  Christian  circle.) 

Ver.  18.— As  to  the  thought  contained  ia  this  verse,  compare  on 
ver.  16,  17.  Here  the  only  CLuestion  is,  how  the  Evangelist's  words 
are  to  be  understood,  as  connected  with  the  context.  Plainly,  the 
ye  must  be  held  parallel  with  the  church  of  the  foregoing  verse,  so 
that  the  sure  and  binding  nature  of  the  church's  decision  is  here 
affirmed.  "  What  in  such  a  case  the  church  ordains,  is  no  mere 
human  decision,  but  since  in  the  church  divinity  itself  appears 
manifested  on  earth,  its  decisions  also  are  of  Divine  validity." 

Ver.  19,  20.— The  connexion  of  the  following  verses  with  the 
preceding  is  simply  this  :  the  spiritual  power  of  the  church  to  bind 
and  to  loose  depends  on  the  eflcient  influence  in  it  of  the  heavenly 
Father ;  that  influence,  however,  is  independent  of  the  extent  of 
the  congregation,  or  of  locality  (we  might  add,  according  to  Matth. 
sxviii.  20,  of  time) ;  Giod  in  Christ  is  universally  present  in  his 
church.  (The  -ndXiv  dfii/jv  gives  no  incongruous  meaning ;  the 
authority  of  manuscripts  favours  the  omission  of  the  dfj.ijv.')  The 
chwrch  is  here  contemplated  in  its  narrowest  possible  limit  (Svo  ^ 
Tpd^)  ;  an  individual  cannot  form  a  church,  but  any  plurality  of 
persons  who  bear  within  them  the  same  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
constitutes  a  Koivbivia  tov  nvsviiaTo^  (1  John  i  3),  and  consecLuently 
a  church.  From  the  noivurvia,  fellowship,  therefore,  may  proceed  a 
ovfiipuvia  (an  harmonious  agreement  of  will  for  some  special  end), 
and  this  the  Father  hears.  To  the  expression  "  on  earth"  coTxe- 
Bponds  the  "  Father  in  heaven,"  so  that  the  church  appears  tmited 
by  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  who  carries  into  effect  its  wishes.  The 
general  expression,  n-epi  navrbg  Trpajftarog,  concerning  every  thing,  is 
usually  considered  as  restricted  to  whatever  is  fitted  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  or  that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Christian 
Ufe.     This  is  certainly  so  far  correct,  that  things  spiritual  form  the 
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sole  object  of  a  believer'a  labours,  an  object  in  which  for  him  every- 
thing else  tenninates,  in  so  far  as  it  ie  in  itself  good.  But  just 
because  everything  does  so  terminate,  must  the  "everything"  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense,  inasmuch  as  everything,  in  so  fe,r  as  it  stands 
connected  with  the  wants  of  the  church,  may  form  the  object  of  a 
believer's  prayers.  The  possibility  of  abusing  this  command,  or 
rather,  this  'hi^  permission,  given  by  the  Saviour  to  his  own  people, 
is  excluded  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  in 
Christ  Josns  himself  who  creates  and  calls  forth  the  spiritual  fellow- 
ship, the  agreement  thence  arising  in  the  special  case,  and  the 
prayer  itself.  When,  then,  all  this  does  not  reaUy  exist,  or  is  set 
forth  in  mere  deceptive  show,  the  words  of  the  Lord  find  no  appli- 
cation ;  but  wherever  it  in  reality  is  found,  there  his  words  are 
eternally  true.  It  is  wholly  independent  of  time  and  place ;  where- 
soever (av  soil.  r6nov),  the  believers  may  be  assembled  together  if 
they  meet  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (and  pray  in  his  name),  there  the 
Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  them.*  (And,  according  to  Matth.  xxviii, 
20,  there  is  no  restriction  oitime;  lyib  iied'  iimv  eIim.  Tidaag  tu^ -^fiepag.) 
What  defines  the  thought  in  these  words  is  the  expression  elg  rb 
ijibv  dvojia,  in  my  name.  {The  elg  here  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
i'V.  In  the  formula  dq  Svoi^a,  the  name  is,  as  it  were,  the  point  of 
union,  so  that  it  corresponds  to  the  German  ai^  seinem  Namen, 
■upon  his  name.  In  the  formila  h  6v6iiari,  the  name  is  the  uniting 
power  by  means  of  which  the  conjunction  is  conceived  of  as  effected 
and  maintained.  Compare  on  Matth.  xxviii.  19.)  "Ovo/ia,  however, 
=  B#,  nawie  (compare  on  Luke  i.  35),  denotes  the  peraon,  the  essen- 
tial being,  not  indeed  as  iaca,pable  of  being  known,  or  as  actually 
unknown,  but  as  manifested.  The  assembling,  then,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  the  praying  in  his  name,  presuppoee  the  life  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  in  those  so  meeting  together,  It  is  no  isolated  act 
which  every  one  in  all  ■circumstances  is  able,  by  the  self-determining 
power  of  his  own  mind,  to  do ;  it  requires  rather  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition, that  man  should  he  under  the  power  erf  living  Christian 
principle.  But,  as  even  the  believer  has  hours  of  spiritual  darkness, 
he  may,  from  negligence  and  want  of  watchfulness,  be  present  in 
the  assemblies  of  believers,  not  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  this,  there- 
fore, makes  a  watchful,  self-conscious  state  of  faith  necessary  ;  for 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  our  advancement  as  Christians,  is,  that 
we  never  be  without  prayer  (Luke,  xviii.  1,  seq;.),  never  without  the 
name  of  Jesus,  either  when  alone,  or  in  the  company  of  others. 

*  Interesting  allnsions  to  this  iruth,  that  the  Divine  ia  present  io  the  human  aasem- 
blieB  of  those  ivhe  seek  it,  are  to  be  foand  anioag  the  Rabbins.  Thus,  in  the  Treatise 
Firlco  Aboth,  iiL  2,  it  ia  ss^id,  duo  ai  asaident  menssi  et  colloquia  hahent  do  legen^-s^ 
(the  Bjmbol  of  God  as  aoting,  of  tlie  Son,  compara  on  John  i.  1),  quieaoit  super  eos  secirn- 
dum  Mai.  iii  16. 
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(Compare  further  as  to  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  on  John  xiv,  13, 
14  ;  XV!.  24.)  If,  moreover,  the  Father  is  spoken  of  at  ver.  19,  and 
the  Son  is  at  ver.  20  represented  as  he  who  ia  present  in  the  assem- 
bly (and  consequently,  as  he  who  acts  and  who  fulfils  prayer),  this 
is  explained  simply  by  the  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  For, 
in  so  ftr  aa  the  Father  manifests  himself  only  in  the  Son,  and  the 
Son  performs  only  what  the  Father  prompts  (John  viii.  28),  the 
operation  of  Father  and  Son  is  one  and  the  same  agency  of  the 
living  God.  To  assemble  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  to  pray 
in  him,  apart  from  the  Son,  is  an  impossibility,  it  is  merely  to  pray 
in  one's  own  name,  which  is  no  prayer  ;  for,  whosoever  denieth  the 
Son,  hath  not  the  Father.  These  last  verses,  finally,  have  again  the 
elevated  tone  of  John,  and  seem  to  have  been  spolten  in  moments 
of  holiest  exultation.  The  parable  which  follows,  at  once  sinks 
again  into  a  lower  region,  doubtless,  however,  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause Peter's  question  proved  that  he  (and  with  him,  certainly  the 
other  disciples  also),  was  not  yet  prepared  for  the  full  understajid- 
ing  of  the  foregoing  thought. 

Ver.  21,  22. — If  Peter  in  what  follows  speaks  of  forgiveness, 
there  had  yet  been  no  express  mention  made  of  that,  subject  by 
Jesus  in  the  preceding  discourse,  but  the  whole  precepts  (ver.  15, 
seq.)  as  to  the  treatment  of  erring  brethren,  had  proceeded  neces- 
sarily on  the  supposition  of  forgiveness.  The  man  who,  in  his  own 
heart,  gives  way  to  anger,  will  continue  to  cherish  a  sense  of  the 
individual  offence  ;  but  the  man  who  forgives  will  strive  aa  a  peace- 
maker (Matth.  V.  9),  to  remove  the  ground  of  the  sin  from  the  heart 
of  bia  brother.  Tbe  imperfect  moral  culture  of  Peter,  however,  did 
not  admit  of  his  understanding  even  the  fundamental  idea  of  for- 
giveness. Mistaking  the  nature  of  pure  love,  which  never  can  do 
otherwise  than  love,  he  conceives  of  some  Hmit  to  forgiveness,  being 
apprehensive,  as  is  usual  with  natural  men,  that  boundless  forgive- 
ness must  be  a  thing  impossible.  (The  i-Trrdiug,  seven  limes,  as  also 
the  following  iliSojiiiicovTdKig  tirrd,  seventy  times  seven,  contains 
merely  the  idea  of  the  limited  and  the  unlimited,  expressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  practice,  by  the  number  seven.  Compare  Gen. 
xxxiii.  3  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  43.) 

Ver,  23.— The  Saviour,. having  perceived  from  Peter's  question 
how  far  his  discernment  was  here  at  fault,  proceeds  to  explain  to 
him  in  a  parable  the  grounds  on  which  a  member  of  God's  kmgdom 
must  ever  stand  ready  to  grant  forgiveness  ;  as,  only  through  tor- 
giveness  extended  towards  himself  could  he  have  obtained  entrance 
into  that  kingdom.  To  every  individual,  even  to  such  aa  took  their 
stand  on  the  footing  of  the  law,  this  must  have  formed  a  decisive 
motive  to  forgiveness.  It  was  only  the  law  of  recompense  to  which 
expression  was  thus  given.     While,  therefore,  the  inquiry  of  Peter 
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i  to  presuppose  the  right  to  act  at  one's  own  discretion  in 
bestowing  foi^iveness  or  witKholding  it,  the  Saviour  explains  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  existed.  He  who  was  himself  in  debt  for  Kia 
ail  could  advance  a  claim  for  nothing.  (As  to  the  formula  ai/iOicSftj 
^  l3aaiMa  riHv  ovpavuv  dvdpiimb)  (compare  Matth,  xiii  M.—A&yov 
ffwaipsiv,  rationem  confeire,  to  take  account.  The  SovXoi  are,  as  the 
summing  up  shews,  the  servants  with  whom  the  disciples  are  here 
compared). 

Ver.  24-26.— The  sum  of  10,000  talents  is  very  great.  If  it 
were  the  Hebrew  talent  (isb  =  3000  shekels,  see  Exodus  xxxviii 
25,  26),  it  would  amount  to  fifteen  millions  of  doUars.*  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  sum,  however,  accords  well,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
financial  operations  of  a  king ;  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
idea  involved  in  the  parable,  namely,  that  the  sinner's  debt  to 
Grod  is  too  great  for  him  to  discharge.  According  to  ancient  custom, 
the  family  of  the  debtor  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  creditor. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  this  custom  is  mitigated  by  the 
wise  institution  of  the  jubilee  year,  in  which  the  debtor  with  his 
family  must  be  set  free.  (Comp.  Levit,  xsv,  39,  seq.)  The  wish 
of  the  debtor  to  see  the  payment  postponed  (jicucpoOvfislv,  in  con- 
struction with  ^ff^,  as  weU  as  with  elg,  means  in  the  New  Testament 


Lve  a  respite),  and  his  hope  of  discharg- 
expression  of  anxiety  and  care,  but  the 
itself  impossible,  and  for  this  reason,  the 


to  exercise  forbearance,  to 
ing  the  debt,  are  merely  ai 
thing  is  to  be  viewed  as  in 
king  compassionately  forgives  him  the  debt. 

Ver.  27-30. — The  severity  of  the  debtor  towards  his  own  sub- 
ordinates contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  mildness  of  the  king. 
(As  to  (mXayxv^^eoOiu  see  on  Luke  i.  78. — The  verb  dnoXOetv,  as 
denoting  deliverance  from  personal  confinement  and  slavery  is 
distinguished  from  the  remission  of  the  debt. — Aoveiov,  iorrotoed 
money,  occurs  only  in  this  place.)  The  uvv6ovkog,/eUov}-servani,  is 
not  to  be  conceived  of  as  standing  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
firat ;  the.  intention  merely  is  to  brihg  out  the  ecLually  dependent 
relation  of  both  to  the  king,  in  order  to  mark  more  prominently  the 
severity  of  the  debtor.  On  the  same  ground  also,  so  small  a  sum 
(100  denarii  =  12  dollars)  is  mentioned. 

Thus,  then,  in  that  idea  which  the  parable  is  intended  to  exhibit, 
this  point  stands  prominently  forth,  that  all  indebtedness  of  man  to 
man  (avvSovlog),  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  hia  indebtedness 
to  Qod ;  he  can  never  therefore  enforce  it  against  man,  while  con- 
scious of  his  heavier  liabilities  to  God.  [The  debt  of  the  fellow-servant 
is  thus,  as  it  were,  transferred  to  God.  The  servant  was  infinitely 
more  indebted  to  God,  and  yet  all  was  forgiven  him.  He  is  there- 
fore now  (in  another  sense)  accountable  to  God  himself  and  that 
■   *  Taking  the  dollar  at  75  centa,  this  would  amount  to  11,500,000  dollars.— [K. 
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for  all.  Also  all  demands  which  he  had  against  others,  it  is  not 
now  for  Jiim  but  for  God  to  enforce  against  them,  the  God  to  whom 
it  is  not  too  much  to  remit  10,000  talents !]  This  hard-he  arted 
servant,  whose  feeling  the  graciousness  of  the  king  failed  to  soften, 
permits  himself  to  inflict  even  hodily  violence  on  his  debtor,  which 
the  custom  of  antiquity  allowed  him  to  do.  (The  verb  Kparuv  is  not 
pleonastic,  it  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  nvlyetv  =  dyx^tv.  In 
ver.  28,  the  reading  d  n  d(pelXeig  is  to  be  preferred  to  o  n.  This  last 
plainly  betrays  its  real  nature  as  a  correction  of  the  d  n,  which  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  debt  is  in  any  way 
doubtful,  but  merely  as  a  courteous  mode  of  expression.  The 
formula  ewf  ov  dTrod^  to  6(pstk6iMvov,  reminds  one  of  Matth.  v.  26.  As 
to  its  meaning  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  the  parable,  see  on 
ver.  34.) 

Ver.  31-33. — It  is  not  undesignedly  that  sorrow  and  not  anger 
is  mentioned  as  the  feeling  of  the  rest  of  the  servants,  for,  the 
former  denotes  the  nobler  emotion  as  cherished  by  men  standing  on 
the  same  footii^  with  the  offender  (compare  ver.  34),  and  by  it  are 
the  rest  of  the  servants  contrasted  with  the  single  hard-hearted 
fellow-servant.  If  we  suppose  that  Peter  had  been  the  offended 
party  in  their  contention,  and  so  corresponded  to  the  credi,tor,  while 
some  one  else  was  the  debtor,  and  that  immediately  not  forgiveness, 
but  revenge  sprung  up  in  his  heart,  the  parable  certainly  gains  a 
very  special  application.  But  we  have  aheady  caUed  attention  to 
the  difficulties  of  this  supposition.  In  our  Lord's  rebuke  the  recep- 
Hon  of  compassion  is  set  ftrth  as  a  motive  for  its  exercise  towards 
others,  and  precisely  in  this  circumstance  lies  the  whole  point  of  the 
parable. 

"Ver.  34,  35.^ — ■Against  the  hard-heartedness^  however,  of  the 
sinner,  anger  manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  the  Lord.  Where  man 
cherishes  compassionate  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  his  feUow-men  (Ximri, 
see  ver.  31),  wrath  reveals  itself  on  the  part  of  God.  For,  in  the 
case  of  man,  conscience  testifies  that  he  has  within  him  the  roots 
of  the  same  sin  which  he  sees  in  his  brother,  but  in  Grod  there  is 
pure  hatred  of  evil.  The  idea  of  the  anger  of  God  does  not  contrar- 
dict  bis  love  (whose  manifestation  in  mildness  is  x'^'^t  grace),  but 
rather,  the  wrath  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  manifestation  of 
himself  as  love,  in  opposition  to  evil.  According  to  his  righteous- 
ness, therefore,  which  gives  to  every  one  hia  due,  and  which  naturally 
oannot  be  conceived  of  as  dissociated  from  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
love,  God  does  good  in  his  grace  to  those  akin  to  him,  but  inflicts 
woe  in  his  wrath  on  those  alienated  from  him.  Since  man,  however, 
is  not  evil  itself,  but  only  in  one  or  another  respect  admits  it  within 
him,  God's  anger  is  directed  merely  against  the  evil  that  is  m  Mm. 
In  the  Divine  wrath,  therefore,  there  is  displayed  only  another  form 
Vol.  I.— 38 
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of  God's  sanctifying  agency.  When  hia  operations  in  m&rcy  are 
misunderstood  or  abused,  aa  by  ibis  servant,  bis  pumshments  come 
into  action.  The  punishment  is  here  explained  as  a  Trapadidovtu  rot; 
fiaaaviaraZg  ev  t^  (jyuXaie^j  <lelivering  to  the  tortnewtors  in  prison.  The 
^aoaviarai,  torturers,  are,  aflcordiog  to  the  connexion,  the  guardians 
of  the  prison,  who,  also,  were  certainly  employed  to  inflict  torture. 
There  were,  however,  no  special  racks  or  tortures  provided  for 
debtoi«.  It  is  precisely  this  punishment  which  ver.  35  denouncoB 
against  the  hard-hearted,  who  refuse  to  forgive  as  they  have  been 
forgiven.  The  additional  clause,  d:ijiii-vai  d-nb  tuv  KapSihtv,  forgive 
from  the  heart  (Ephes.  vi.  6,  Sk  ■•j'vxiji),  expresses  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  true  forgiveness,  which  is  here  intended  to  be  put  forward 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  no  mere 
outward  act,  but  presupposes  a  state  of  mind  which  only  true 
repentance  can  produce.  Of  this  inner  state  the  outward  act  of 
forgiveness,  by  word  or  deed,  is  merely  the  corresponding  expression. 
(The  words  -rh,  TmpaTrr^fiara  abroyv  I  am  disposed,  with  Fritzsche,  to 
hold  as  genuine,  in  opposition  to  Qriesbach  and  Schulz ;  for,  as  ver. 
35  contains  the  application  and  short  exposition  of  the  parable,  it  is 
very  much  to  the  purpose  to  explain  the  Savstov  by  the  term  napan- 
rii>imra.  The  verb  aipiivaiis  also  commonly  conjoined  with  an  object, 
comp.  Matti.  vi.  14,  15 ;  Mark  xi.  25,  26.)  The  formula  T^apaSiSovat 
elg  (jyvXaKTjv,  ewg  ov  dtrodii  rrav  rb  AipsilSftevov,  deUver  to  prison,  till  he 
has  paid  all  the  debt,  still  demands  here  our  special  consideration  in 
its  cotinexion  with  the  creditor.  Already  at  Matth.  v.  26,  we  re- 
marked that  it  could  not  denote  everlasting  punishment ;  in  the 
words  ewf  ov  it  is  implied  obviously  that  a  limit  is  fixed.  For,  should 
-  it  be  said  that  in  any  event  the  punishment  must  he  viewed  as  an 
endless  one,  inasmuch  as  the  debt  could  never  possibly  be  liquidated, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  creature  never  can  get  free  from  hia 
obligations  to  the  Creator.  But  since,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion in  the  parable,  the  hard-hearted  servant  is  not  devoid  of  repen- 
tance (he  willingly  admits  his  debt),  he  is  also  susceptible  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness,  and  this  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  existing  without 
manifesting  itself.®  The  purport  of  the  whole,  then,  clearly  seems 
*  The  translator  omy  peihaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  Hiis  view  ia  one  to  which  he 
cannot  assent.  If  the  amount  of  repentance  implied  in  the  sinner's  merely  admitting 
that  in  point  of-  &ct  ho  is  a  sinner,  be  aufiioient  to  ensure  ultimate  salvation,  few  indeed 
can  fail  of  reaching  heayan.  In  that  case  hroad  were  the  way  leading  tfl  life  I  But  tow 
the  parable  can  fairly  be  so  construed,  it  is  unpossibie  to  see.  The  consignment  of  the 
servant  to  prison  is  done  in  the  way  of  punishment,  it  is  done  in  wrath  (dpjinBeii),  and 
the  period  flzed  for  torminating  that  punishment  is,  confessedly,  one  which  can  never 
come.  In  the  parable  these  points  seem  essential  and  distinctive.  They  ought  not  to  bo 
explained  away,  even  though  they  land  us  in  a  doctrine  so  solemn  as  that  of  eternal 
punishments.  Thereader  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  truth  of  Scripture  on  this  subject, 
may  oousult  with  advantage  the  "Miscellaneous  Observations"  of  President  Edwards — 
d  work  by  hia  son,  Dr.  Edwards,   of  Newhaven,   entitled   "  The 
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to  be  this,  that  when  love  shews  itself  in  a  way  so  imperfect, 
that  it  is  Been  merely  in  the  receptive  form,  not  in  the  communiGO- 
tive,  there  is,  in  that  case,  no  fitness  for  the  kingdom  of  G-od.  "  The 
man  devoid  of  love  is  committed  to  the  <j>vXaiii^,  that  the  coaviction 
of  his  real  state  may  be  brought  home  to  him.  Thus  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  not  the  standard  of  the  law  which  is  here  apphed  {for  accord- 
ing to  law,  it  is  not  unrighteous  to  take  violent  measures .  in 
enforcing  debt),  but  that  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  wishes,  however, 
to  be  meted  by  this  raeasui'e,  must  himself  apply  it  to  others. 
(Matth.  vii,  2.)  As  the  hard-hearted  servant  did  not  so  act,  the 
severity  of  the  law  feU  on  his  own  head.  The  (pvXasi^  here  is  thus 
=  p%  —  VSki*  the  general  assembling-place  of  the  dead  wto  did 
not  die  in  the  Lord,  but  aU  of  whom,  it  does  by  no  means  foUow, 
ahaU  on  this  account  sink  into  eternal  condemnation.  (Compare 
more  at  length  on  Luke  xvi.  19,  seq.)  According  to  1  Peter  iii.  19; 
Matth.  xii.  32,  there  is  plainly  such  a  thing  after  death  as  deliver- 
ance from  the  ^wAa/t^  in  behalf  of  some,  and,  according  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  parable,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  that  fact  in 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  here  presented  to  us.  Absolute 
exclusion  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  made  to  depend  on  the  entire 
want  of  active  and  receptive  love,  and  so,  on  the  want  of  faith, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  love  in  the  soul.  (See  on  Matth.  ix. 
2 ;  xiii.  58.) 

salvation  of  all  men  strictly  examined,  and  the  endlees 
impcaitent,  argued,  etc,"  and  Eullet'a  Eight  Letters  to  Tidier 
Bsl  SiJvation.— Ts. 
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FOTTETH    PART. 
OF  CHRIST'S  LAST  JOUKNET  TO  JERUSALEM, 

AND  OBRTAIN  IHCIDENTS  WHICH  TOOK  PLAOS  THERE. 
(Luke  tt  51— XXL  38 ;  Matlii.  six.  I— ziv.  46 ;  Mark  x  1— xiiL  8T.) 


First  Section, 
ebpoet  of  the  jouenet  by  luke. 

(Luke  is.  61— xriU.  14.) 

Hitherto,  we  have  teen  able  to  make  the  GoBpel  of  Matthew 
the  groundwork  of  our  exposition,  as  it  was  easy,  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  to  take  up  the  little  that  was  peculiar  to  Mark  or 
Luke.  In  this  fourth  part,  however,  we  find  ourselves  compelled, 
throughout  the  first  section,  to  take  Luke  for  our  guide,  as  he 
records  incidents  and  discourses  of  the  Saviour  which  none  of 
the  other  Evangelists  touch.  Since  Luke,  in  recording  this  series 
of  communications,  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  proceeds  on  the 
fact  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  which  seems  to  be  described  as  the 
It^t ;  and  since  the  Saviour  on  various  occasions  throughout  this 
section  is  described  as  engaged  in  travelling  (ix.  57 ;  x,  38  ;  xiii. 
22;  xvii,  11),  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  are  in  it  fiimished  with  a 
report  of  the  Journey.  Certainly,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whai 
journey  this  report  is  intended  to  recount.  Fox,  to  hold  it  as  the 
last  journey  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  an  opinion  which 
one  might  adopt  on  comparing  Luke  xviii.  35 ;  xix.  29,  with  Matth. 
xs.  17,  29 ;  xxi.  1,  would  bring  the  account  of  Luke  into  direct 
contradiction  with  that  of  John.®  For,  according  to  the  latter 
Evangelist,  the  Lord  left  Galilee  to  attend  the  feast  of  dedication 
(s.  22),  and  never  returned  to  Galilee,  but  remained  in  Persea. 
(John  X,  40,  where  is  found  added  the  statement  ml  S/Mivev  iieeZ.) 

lis  oomp.  my  Krit.  der  Br.  GescMctte,  %  31, 32.    Prom  eh.  10, 
ia  laatter  according  to  the  cont^ls,  the  snbjectB  treated. — [E, 
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From  Per^a  the  Saviour  came  "back  to  Bethany  in  order  to  raise 
Lazarus  (John  xi).  After  this  miracle,  however,  he  went  to 
Ephraim  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  desert  (John  xi.  54),  and 
stayed  there  with  his  disciples.  It  thus  appears  that,  according  to 
John,  the  journey  of  Jesus  to  the  last  pasaover  did  not  begin 
exactly  at  &alilee  ;  there  intervenes,  it  would  rather  seem,  hia  stay 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  feast  of  dedication,  and  at  Perasa  and 
Ephraim  in  the  interval.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  appear 
as  if  Jeans  went  directly  from  Galilee  to  the  pasaover.  If,  however, 
to  escape  these  difficulties,  we  understand  the  account  as  applying 
to  the  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  our  view  would  well 
harmonize  with  the  passage  Luke  is.  51,  for  the  Kfting  up  of  the 
Lord  is  there  expressly  spoken  of,  which  stands  in  dii-ect  connexion 
with  his  journey  from  Ephraim  to  the  pasaover.  But  in  that  case 
the  passage  Luke  x.  13,  se<i.,  which  treats  of  the  guilt  of  the  cities, 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  is  altogether  removed  from  its  proper  con- 
nexion, for  Jesus  had  left  Galilee  long  before.  Nor  can  Luke  x. 
38  be  reconciled  with  this  view,  for,  according  to  that  passage,  Jesus 
is  already  in  Bethany,  while  at  xvii.  11,  he  again  appears  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Samaria  and  G-alilee,  and  not  till  Luke  xlx.  29  (compare 
Matth.  xxi.  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1),  makes  his  entry  into  Jerasalem.  Be- 
Bides,  in  that  case  Luke's  narrative  leaves  too  great  a  space  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  Hence  the  chronological  series  of  events  must  be  at 
once  and  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  idea  of  our  having  in  this 
section  a  journal  of  travel  must  be  given  up,  unless  its  varia^ 
tions  from  John  can  be  removed,  who,  undoubtedly,  claims  the 
preference  in  points  of  chronological  or  topographical  exactness. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  effected  most  simply  by  the  hypothesis 
of  ScMeiermacker  (on  the  writings  of  Luke,  p.  158,  secL.),  which 
regards  the  section  as  blending  the  narratives  of  two  journeys.* 
This  acute  and  learned  man  observes  most  correctly,  that,  not  Luke 
sviii.  14,  must  be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  the  section,  but  Luke 
xis.  48,  which  records  the  entry  into  Jerusalem-f  With  this, 
the  aecount  of  the  journey  fittingly  ends,  while  at  Luke  xviii.  14, 
no  termination  is  to  be  found.  This  entire  account,  then,  according 
to  Schleiermacber's  view,  Luke  inserted  without  change,  and  it 
°  Care  Bhould  be  taken  that  we  are  not  tempted  to  confound  this  bypotheaa  with  De 
Wette's  view  of  thia  section  whiUi  lie  th  3  ozpreases  We  "liali  have  to  notice  in 
fiiia  section  an  un  hronological  and  unhiatoneal  collection  which  was  occsaoned  pro- 
bably by  the  circurastanoB  that  Liike  found  a  goo  I  deal  of  gospel  material  which  he 
could  not  elsewhure  airange  mto  its  place  and  wh  ch,  consequently,  he  here  threw 
together 

f  If  nevertheless  in  oiar  exposition  we  teep  to  Luke  ivui  14  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  sect  on,  th  8  IS  done  simply  beoauue  our  leal  ng  object  snot  orb  sm  so  much  as  the 
full  underatanding  of  the  facts  in  themselves.  To  facilitate  this,  however,  we  must,  after 
Luke  xviii.  IS,  again  take  Mattbew  as  our  groundwork,  because  hia  Gospel,  sabaequently 
to  tJiat  point,  becomes  richer  in  deteuL 
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again  owed  its  existence  to  some  one  who  made  use  of  two  smaller 
imperfect  reports  of  two  different  journeys  of  Christ,  and  incorpo- 
rated the  one  with  the  other,  not  knowing  that  between  the  two  he 
abode  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem.  The  conjoining  of  the  narratives 
of  these  two  journeys  Schleiermacher  does  not  ascribe  to  Luke  him- 
eelf,  for  this  reason,  that  his  pr^tice  is  to  insert  into  his  narrative 
the  compositions  of  others  unchanged.  Now,  although  this  last 
opinion  seems  to  me  unsupported  by  proof,  and  Luke  is  rather  to 
be  considered  as  having  rewrought  the  materials  presented  to  him 
(it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Luke  rewrote  certain  portions, 
even  though  he  did  insert  into  his  work  others  unchanged,  e.  g., 
the  family  histories  [ch.  i,  ii.]  as  holy  relics),  yet  on  the  whole, 
tbia  view  is  satisfactory.  For,  according  to  it,  Luke  can  be  com- 
pletely reconciled  with  the  more  precise  account  of  John.  The 
circumstance  thatat  Luke  x.  38,  Jesus  is  already  at  Bethany,  while 
at  xvii.  11,  he  is  again  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  ia 
easily  esplain^d,  if  the  former  passage  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
his  presence  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  the  latter  to 
his  presence  at  Ephraim  (John  xi.  54).  The  expressions  used  by 
John  regarding  the  Lord's  stay  at  Ephraim  (diSTpi(3e  jtsra  tuv  fiaflriTuv 
abrov)  allow  very  weU  the  idea  that  short  excursions  were  made  from 
that  point,  or  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  direct  road  in  travelling 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  last  passover.  This  being  presupposed,  the 
only  difficulty  that  remains  in  the  section,  is,  that  nothing  should 
be  said  of  Christ's  coming  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  stay  there,  "What 
is  recorded  in  Luke  x.  25,  aecL.;  xiit  1,  sec[.,  rnight  certainly  have 
happened  in  Jerusalem,  but  there  is  no  distinct  intimation  to  that 
effect.  This  argumeniwm  a  eilentio,  however,  is  the  less  calculated  to 
overturn  the  entire  hypothesis,  because  the  circumstance  admits  an 
easy  explanation  from  the  general  want  of  topographical  references. 
The  feast  jourueys  are  entirely  omitted  in  Luke,  as  also  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  and  conseijuently  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  does  not 
give  hie  readers  fuller  information  as  to  the  minuter  incidents  after 
the  last  journey  from  Ualilee.'^  It  is  enough  that  on  matters  of 
fact  there  is  not  the  slightest  contradiction  between  the  account  of 
John  and  that  of  Luke. 

J'inally,'  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  Luke's  peculiar 
way  of  rendering  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  is  iu  this  section  very 
ftianifestly  displayed.  (Compare  the  Introduction,  §  6.)  With 
great  delicacy  and  truth  he  gives  the  nicer  shades  of  the  dia- 
logue. True,  this  accuracy  belongs  primarily  to  the  original  author 
of  the  report  which  Luke  made  use  of ;  but  the  Evangelist  shews 

*  The  same  thing  applies  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  speak  in  terms  quite  aa  genectd 
of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jeruaalem.    (Comp.  on  Match,  lis,  1,  ani  xxi,  1.) 
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his  appieciition  of  sucli  accounts,  by  not  defacing  their  pecnliaritiee  ; 
and  hewdes,  in  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles,  Lnke  displays  in  his  own 
writing  a  mmilar  skill 


I  1.  James  and  John  aeb  Inceksed  against  the  Samaritans. 


The  words  with  which  Lxike  s  lengthened  account  opens,  can 
only  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  Saviour's  last  journey,  which, 
ended  in  his  heing  offered  on  the  cross  and  exalted  in  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  expression  avd^rjifti:,  leceiimg  vp  (the  substantive  is 
found  only  in  this  passage,  the  verb,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  used, 
of  Christ's  exaltation,  to  the  Father's  right  hand,  Acts  L  2,  22  ;  1 
Tim.  iii.  16),  denotes  here  Christ's  elevation  to  the  Tather,  which 
necessarily  presupposes  his  humiliation.  That  it  is  not  his  being 
lifted  up  on  the  cross  which  primarily  we  are  to  understand,  is  shewn 
by  the  expression  jJ^i"  t^?  dvuXi^ewf,  in  which  the  whole  process 
of  his  exaltation,  from  the  resurrection  to  the  ascension,  is  included. 
(Only  figuratively,  according  to  the  analogy  of  John  xii  32,  33, 
could  the  expression  refer  to  the  crucifixion.)  The  period  of  this 
exaltation  is  regarded  as  fixed  by  a  higher  necessity,  and  the  past 
as  a  space  extending  to  that  point,  and  requiring  to  be  filled  up. 
(Whenever  the  words  nXjjqovaBat  or  avfmXiipovcQai  [the  two  expres- 
sions are.  used  synonymously]  are  applied  to  time,  we  must  always 
thus  assume  that  some  definite  period  has  been  fixed,  either  by 
human  [Acts  ii.  1]  or  Divine  [Gal.  iv.  4],  determination,)  But  it 
may  he  a  question  how  far  this  fixed  period  can  be  said  to  have 
already  come  on  the  occasion  of  Christ's  departure  from  Galilee, 
when,  according  to  John,  so  much  was  to  intervene  before  the  pass- 
over.  The  expression  employed,  h"  tu  avpnXijpovadai  rag  ^jispag  r^f 
dvaXiji^ewg,  when  the  days  were  accomplished  in  which  he  should  he 
received  up,  seems  more  applicable  to  the  journey  of  Jesus  from 
Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  54),  than  when  he  was  leaving 
Galilee  for  the  feast  of  dedication.  But,  looldng  simply  with  the 
eye  of  a  Galilean,  and  such  we  must  suppose,  the  narrator  to  have 
been,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  the  Saviour's  last  departure  from 
Galilee  must  stand  in  direct  connexion  with  his  end,  and  all  that 
intervenes  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  his  view  the  scene  of  all 
Christ's  mighty  labours  shifted  between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem ; 
and  so  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  finally  left  the  former  place,  his 
work,  m  the  view  of  the  vmter,  seemed  finished.  The  formula 
irpSaMnov  anipiCsiv,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  SjA  nt  b^ie  biiun,  Jerem. 
xxi.  10.     The  LXX.  indeed  so  translate  it.     Gesenius  [in  Lex.  sub. 
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voc.  Disa]  compares  with  it  the  phrase  at  Ezek  iv.  3,  Vs  cis  ^sn 
■which,  however,  the  LXX,  translate  h-ocfm^uv  Trpocrwrrov, 

Ver.  52,  53. — In  order  to  prepare  a  lodging,  and  provide  the 
necessary  supplies,  the  Saviour  sent  messengers  forward  to  a  Sama- 
ritan village,  but  the  inhabitants  turned  them  away, — Saimpekfj^, 
StMtiaritati,  in  the  Hebrew  la'i-Mte  (from  ^^^fflii,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict), denotes,  as  ie  well  known,  an  inhabitant  of  that  province  of 
Palestine,  in  which,  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  there  arose  a  mixed 
population  formed  from  the  Jews  left  behind,  and  the  foreign  tribes 
transplanted  thither.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,)  They  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the  exile,  and  at  a  later  period 
they  set  up  on  Mount  Gerizim  a  peculiar  form  of  worship  modelled 
on  that  at  Jerusalem.  The  opposition  continued  down  to  the  time 
of  Christ  and  after  it  (John  iv,  9,  oi  ovyxpSivrai  'lovdaloi  SofiopeiTfMf), 
although,  as  was  natural,  it  did  not  shew  itself  aKte  vehemently  in 
all  individuals  (John  iv.  30),  nor  at  all  times.  At  festival  seasons, 
when  the  religious  life  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  in  its 
fullest  vigour,  their  hostility  was  most  powerfully  developed,  the 
more  especially  that  a  leading  point  of  difference  between  them  was 
the  place  of  Divine  worship.  Hence,  in  this  instance,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  ground  of  their  unfriendliness  ;  5n  to  T:p6abmov  avrov 
7(11  -rropevoi^svov  elg  'lepovaalijii,  because  his  /ace  was  twned  toward 
Jerusalem.  (In  regard  to  this  use  of  trpSuunov  compare  2  Sam,  xvii. 
11,  s.ys  bi?Vii  T^^.  The  term  rft%£ffO(w  includes,  as  at  Matth  x.  14, 
and  the  parallel  passages,  all  the  friendly  services  of  hospitality  in 
its  widest  sense.) 

Ter.  54. — That  James  and  John,  who  were  here  introduced  as 
speaking,  are  the  two  brethren,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable,  even  though  Mark  iii.  17,  as  will  he  immediately 
shewn,  cajinot  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact.  In  their  fiery  zeal 
against  the  churlishness  of  the  Samaritans,  they  are  inclined  to 
bring  down  on  them  a  destructive  judgment,  and  only  await  the 
command  of  their  Lord  (iS^Aetf)  to  be  themselves  the  instruments 
of  carrying  such  a  judgment  into  effect.  A  bold  faith  reveals  itself 
in  these  words,  and  a  poweriiil  conviction  of  the  Lord's  majesty,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him.  Thus  far  their  frame  of 
mind  betrays  nothing  censurable.  But  the  form  in  which  it  was 
manifested  bore  altogether' an  Old  Testament  type.  On  noticing, 
therefore,  the  expression  of  disapprobation  in  the  look  of  Jesus,  they 
sought  to  ground  their  declaration  on  an  example  from  the  Old 
Testament,  appealing  to  what  is  related  in  the  history  of  Elias  (2 
Kings  i.  10,  12),  (The  omission  of  the  words  <bg  icai  'Hlia^  imArias 
in  some  MSS,  is  assuredly  a  false  reading.  The  following  words 
plainly  contrast  the  disciples  with  Elias,  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  !N"ew.) 
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Ver.  55,  56. — As  Jesus  saw  that  this  fiery  zeal  of  his  disciples 
was  not  a  mere  outhurst  of  feeling,  but  arose  from  their  confounding 
the  relation  of  the  economy  of  the  OH  Testament  with  the  New,  he 
in  a  few  words  guides  them  to  a  right  view  of  the  point.  After  his 
lengthened  intercourse  with  them,  he  could  take  for  granted  that 
the  distinction  between  the  two  economies  was  not  only  clearly 
known  to  them,  but  familiar  to  their  habits  of  thought.®  The 
simple  mention  of  it  was  sufficient  to  recall  them  to  the  conviction 
that  the  compassionate  love  of  the  Grospel  had  been  forgotten  by 
them,  in  the  justice  of  the  law.  The  "  Spirit,"  therefore,  in  these 
words  of  the  Lord,  is  to  be  understood  in  its  usual  sense  ;  for  between 
you  and  Elias  there  is  a  contrast  in  respect  of  the  principle  that 
animates  the  two.  This  principle  is  the  "  Spirit."  Both  principles 
were  pure  and  Divine,  hut  the  heavenly  element  in  its  progress 
through  humanity,  presents  its  perfect  form  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  whose  essence  is  grace  and  mercy,  which  were  personified  in 
the  Saviour  (John  i.  17).  Ehas,  therefore,  does  nothing  wrong  when 
he  commands  fire  to  fall  from  heaven  ;  as  a  messenger  of  God,  he 
exercised  justice.  But  Jesus  did  better,  inasmuch  as  he  exercised 
mercy,  which  he  had  come  to  render  supreme  amidst  the  human 
race.  The  disciples  therefore  sinned  only  in  so  far  as  they  who 
ought  to  have  received  into  their  hearts  the  perfect  spirit  of  forgiv- 
ing love,  allowed  themselves  stiU  to  be  swayed  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment spirit  of  avenging  justice.  As  tJiey  were  aware  of  the  distinction, 
and  had  access  to  the  spirit  of  pure  love,  they  sinned  in  that  very 
act  which  on  the  part  of  Elias  was  right.  (At  Heb.  xii.  24,  the 
same  contrast  is  denoted  by  Christ  and  Abel.  Abel's  blood  demands 
vengeance,  as  representing  justice,  the  blood  of  Jesus  pleads  foi  for- 
giveness, for  in  him  dwelleth  grace.)  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  that  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
received  the  name  of  Boavspyig  (Mark  iii.  17).  As  regards,  first,  the 
etymological  explanation  of  the  expression,  it  has  already  been 
rightly  given  by  Mark,  inasmuch  as  he  adds  o  ionv  viol  Bpovrjjg  ^= 
if^  1  jB,  (The  ffoave,  jlave  is  probably  the  Galilean  form  for  /Jeve ;  ri-;, 
however,  and  the  kindred  •ei-\  in  the  sense  of  to  quake,  to  tremUe,  to 
roar,  expresses  with  great  propriety  the  idea  of  thunder.)  The  only 
thing  remaining  obscure  is,  what  this  name  refers  to.  The  older 
Christian  interpreters  found  the  resemblance  in  the  majestic  and 

»  The  most  nmneroua  and  best  MSS.  (particularly  A,  B,  C,  E,  G,  H,  L,  S,  and  otharB, 
see  the  New  Teatament  of  Griesbacli — Shulz  on  this  passage),  evea  omit  the  words  of  the 
textuB  reoeptua,  xdi  cJirev  oiiK  oWarc  olov  Tivevfiarac  iare  i/iels,  as  given  by  the  Cod.  D. 
and  othera.  In  any  case,  the  longer  recension  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  6  yiip  uiof  toS 
(£vflp(iir(ra  oiK  ^We  fvx&S  dvBpimav  dwoKiaai,  dXld.  ndnai,  is  an  unauthentic  addition,  and 
even  the  shorter  form  of  it  isnotfieyond  suspicion.  The  supplementary  clause,  however, 
oorreaponda  perfectly  with  tSs  whole  connexion,  and  the  origin  of  the  glo^  is  efisjly  ex- 
pWned,  inasmuch  aa  the  insniaiusn  seemed  to  call  for  a  closer  definition. 
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lofty  impression  made  by  thunder,  so  that  the  naroe,  sons  of  thun- 
der, was  used  not  in  the  way  of  blame  but  of  praise,  as  expressing 
the  strength  of  that  holy  zeal  which  animated  the  sons  of  Zehedee. 
More  recent  interpreters,  however,  frequently  refer  it  to  the  &ct 
before  us,  and  understand  it  in  the  way  of  censure,  and  as  intended 
to  characterize  a  false  and  merely  natural  zeal.  (See  further  details 
in  the  learned  treatise  by  Gmiitt  in  Ulhnann's  Studien,  vol.  ii.,  part 
iv,,  p.  715,  seq.)  Were  it  proved  that  the  name  referred  to  thia 
pass^e,  the  latter  explanation  would  undoubtedly  recommend  itself 
as  the  more  probable,  for  the  term  Imrtfi^v,  rebuke,  in  Christ's  dis- 
course, is  easily  reconciled  with  any  name  of  praise,  as  the  disciples 
could  then  have  been  merely  reminded  of  the  name  (already  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  bestowed  on  them)  so  that  the  connexion  would  stand 
thus,  "  know  ye  not  that  ye  ought  to  be  led  by  another  spirit,  that 
as  ye  are  the  sons  of  zeal  ?"  But,  granting  even  this  to  be  the 
true  connexion,  it  seems  to  yield  no  thought  that  suits  the  context, 
for  there  is  nothing  contradictory  between  the  name  of  the  disciples 
and  their  conduct,  inasmuch  as  they  shewed  no  want  of  zeal  but  of 
mildness.  And  yet  such  a  contrast  is  assuredly  required  by  the 
connexion.  Moreover,  on  other  grounds,  it  seems  to  me  improbable, 
that  the  name  sons  of  thunder  is  to  be  associated  with  the  occur- 
rence here  recorded.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  unexampled  in 
Bible  history,  and  stands  opposed,  to  the  idea  of  the  new  name,  that 
a  second  designation  should  be  given  to  any  one  in  the  way  of 
punishment.  In  this  way,  his  sin  would  be,  a^  it  were,  immortalized. 
Secondly,  the  position  of  the  name  in  Mark  iii.  17,  is  against  the 
BUpposition  of  its  involving  censure.  It  stands  entirely  parallel  to 
the  name  Peter  which  was  given  to  Simon,  and  it  is  therefore 
hardly  credible  that  the  first  name  is  one  of  praise,  marking  the 
Bpiritual  character  of  the  first  apostle,  and  the  second  an  epithet  of 
censure.  And  it  is  the  less  credible  when  we  consider  that  the  three 
apostles  first  named  at  Mark  iii.  17,  and  furnished  with  surnames, 
are  precisely  those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  Lord.  We  hence  re- 
gard the  fathers  as  entirely  right  in  recognizing  in  the  name  "  sons 
of  thunder,"  a  description  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  two  sons 
of  Zehedee.  Thus  the  bestowal  of  these  names  acquires  in  the  case 
of  the  apostles  the  same  significancy  which  the  new  names  (Abraham 
for  Abram,  Israel  for  Jacob)  have  in  the  Old  Testament.  They 
characterize  the  new  men,  and  are,  as  it  were,  symbols  of  the  new 
nature.  (Is.  Ixii.  2  ;  Ixv.  15 ;  Eev.  ii.  17.)  How  far  the  name  sons 
of  thunder  agreed  with  the  personal  dispositions  of  James  and  John, 
cannot  be  shewn  in  regard  to  the  former,  for  no  detailed  account  of 
him  is  given.  In  reference  to  John,  howe.ver,  it  may  seem  doubtful 
how  far  the  name  is  appropriately  chosen,  as  it  has  been  usual  to 
regai-d  !iim  as  of  a  weak  nature.     But  as  we  have  often  remarked. 
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to  attribute  weakness  to  John  is  wholly  to  mistake  his  nature.  His 
whole  writings  shew  that  with  all  its  pf^sive  gentleness,  his  charac- 
ter combined  active  energy,  and  sternness  even  to  severity  agamst 
evil  f  it  was  this  which  the  surname  in  cLueation  denoted,  and  thus 
the  union  of  energy  with  humility  in  Peter,  of  decision  and  severity 
with  gentleness  in  James  and  John,  formed  the  basis  of  their  new 
nature-f 


§  2.  Of  Following  Jesus. 

{Luke  is.  61-63  ;  Mattli.  viii.  19-32.) 

The  short  passage  which  here  follows,  flowing  directly  from  tke 
contemplation  of  the  immediate  circumstances,  appears  to  hold  its 
place  most  appropriately  in' the  narrative  of  a  journey.  Some  one 
(according  to  Matthew  he  was  no  less  than  a  ypanftarev^,  scribe)  who 
had  been  powerfully  attracted  by  the  Saviour,  expressed  on  the  way 
a  wish  to  accompany  him,  and  Jesus  sets  before  his  view  the  diffi- 
culties attending  his  life  and  labours.  In  Matthew  a  portion  of  this 
passage  stands  amidst  a  collection  of  the  mii-acles  of  Jesus,  and 
conseq^uently  in  a  less  appropriate  connexion.  Nay,  in  the  account 
of  Matthew  there  is  wanting  that  very  point  which,  with  Luke, 
Stands  prominently  fortt  as  the  connecting  link  with  the  preceding 
narrative.  For,  as  the  sufferings  which  his  enemies  were  preparing 
for  the  Saviour  had  been  there  described,  so  the  following  history 
states  how  it  stood  between  Jesus  and  those  friends  whose  affections 
his  appearance  and  his  words  attracted.  One  portion  _  of  them 
pressed  most  hastily  forward,  but  a  single  word  as  to  the  difficulties 
caused  them  to  withdraw  ;  another  portion  of  them  were  called  by 
the  Lord  himself,  but  then:  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  world  de- 
terred them  from  at  once  embracing  the  call.  In  Luke,  then,  we 
are  not  to  overlook  the  contrast  between  "  Some  one  said  to  him," 
and  "  Jesus  said  to  another,"  ver.  59,  which  mark  the  several  posi- 
tions of  Christ's  different  friends. 

•  Let  Jolrn'H  first  epIaUe  eapeoially  be  read.  It  ia  full  of  DiviQe  8p<"'rn  as  well  in  Jla 
deeoriptiona  of  the  true  spirit  as  of  the  lalae  (comp.  iv.  1,  Beq).  He  who  conBiders  the 
Apocalypse  to  have  been  written  by  John  wiU  not  m  to  ti^  in  it  also  the  oharacteT  of 
Bph^itnal  power.  [Jolm'a  relation  to  Christ  is  femininely  passive ;  flUed  byh.m.it  iB 
that  of  manly  energy  agamst  eveiything  anti-Christian.  Smitmg  and  erush.ng,  hke  a 
genuine  son  of  thunder,  he  tuniB  the  fbroe  of  a  heaven-desoended  fire  sgamat  the  prmci- 
plefl  of  ungodlLaess.]  _  . 

t  A  douht  as  to  this  view  may  be  ralBed  hy  the  circumstance  that  the  name  Sons  of 
Thunder  never  elsewhere  again  occuib.  Had  it  been  intended  as  the  designation  of  their 
new  nature,  one  may  suppose  that  like  the  name  Peter  it  would  have  been  gener^ 
used.  Aa  it  was,  however,  bestowed  on  two  persons  at  once,  it  oould  not  like  the 
name  Peter  come  into  general  use,  and  this  sufficiently  explains  its  bemg  passed  over  ra 
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Ver,  57j  58. — The  address  dicoXov0i]aM  aoi  bnov  S.v  dnepxi],  I  will 
follow  thee  wherever  thou  goest,  plainly  implies  a  certain  conscious- 
ness already  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  being  the  companion  of 
Jesus.  The  "  wherever  thou  goest"  cannot  refer  merely  to  the 
change  of  locality,  but  denotes  dangers,  for  example  those  attending 
the  journeys  of  Jesus  to  the  feasts,  in  whach  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  (and  that  this  well-disposed  scribe  was  ac- 
cLuainted  with  them  we  must  believe),  must  have  seen  peril  both 
for  the  Saviour  and  those  about  him.  The  words  then  are  atin  to 
the  exclamation  of  Thomas,  dywiisv  Koi  '^fKig  Iva  dnoSdvufiev  jier' 
ahTov  (John  xi.  16),  and  with  Peter's  declaration,  Matth.  xxvi  35, 
inasmuch  as  both  these  declarations,  lite  that  of  the  scribe  before  as, 
came  from  the  natural  man,  who,  failing  to  weigh  the  greatness  of 
the  self-denial  required,  quickly  starts  upon  the  path,  but  soon  faUs. 
According  to  the  connexion,  the  term  "follow"  refers  piimarily  to 
an  external  companionship,  but  it  also  involves  at  the  same  time  a 
spiritual  following,  i.  e.,  the  choice  of  that  path  of  life  which  Christ 
opened;  a  walk  in  righteousness  and  truth,  and  consequently  a  con- 
test undertaken  with  unrighteousnesB  and  falsehood.  The  Lord 
acknowledging,  indeed,  the  good  intentions  of  the  suppliant,  but 
perceiving  his  weakness,  sets  before  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
difBculty  of  foUowiog  him.  The  want  of  necessaries,  which  are 
provided  by  the  Creator  even  for  the  lower  anunals,  of  personal 
property  and  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  must  be  encountered  in  following 
the  Son  of  man.  (^uAeof  occurs  only  in  this  pa;ssage.  Hesychius 
explains  it  as  rSnog  ov  rd,  Br/pia  noindrm. — 'KaraaKrfviMic;  ^  15*a.) 
The  proper  sense  of  o^k  exuv  -nov  tj/v  Ks^aXffv  nXiveiv^  not  having 
where  to  lay  his  head,  ia  that  of  the  entire  renunciation  of  everything 
which  man  can  call  Ids  own,  which  was  exhibited  even  externally  in 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  but  which  is  to  be  spiritually  repeated  in  the 
Ufe  of  all  his  followers,  as  we  are  taught  at  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  seq.  Al- 
though it  is  not  expressly  recorded  what  effect  this  admonition  of 
Jesus  produced,  yet  from  the  following  narratives  we  may  infer  that 
^  probably  it  had  deterred  the  scribe.  The  remarks  of  the  two  per- 
sons whom  Jesus  asked  to  foUow  him  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  they 
could  not  as  yet  resolve  to  abandon  everything  in  order  to  embrace 
Christ,  for  the  necessity  of  so  doing  is  brought  forward  as  the  main 
idea  of  the  short  narrative.     (See  on  Matth.  xix.  27.) 

Ver.  59,  60. — Aa  in  the  preceding  case,  the  scribe  had  volun- 
teered to  follow  the  Saviour,  Jesus  in  this  instance  himself  gives 
the  invitation  to  do  so.  While  the  former,  however,  was  deterred  by 
difficulties,  the  latter  were  apparently  held  back  by  sacred  duties. 
The  truth  of  greatest  prominence  to  be  drawn  from  the  following 
narrative,  and  to  which  most  importance  should  be  given,  is  this 
that  not  merely  sins  and  crimes  (which  call  first  for  forgiveness 
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through  that  repentance  and  faith  which  the  following  of  Christ 
presupposes)  hut  even  legal  righteousness,  nay,  regard  to  the  noblest 
duties  of  earthly  relationship,  may  keep  men  back  from  foUowmg 
Jesus.  Burying  one's  father  and  taldng  leave  of  one's  household 
must  be  held,  when  viewed  in  an  earthly  light,  to  denote  even  noble 
and  tender  duties.  (The  verb  dTrord^aaeca,  ver.  61,  is  in  the  sense 
of  to  take  leave.  The  relatives  are  to  be  considered  as  at  a  distance, 
80  that  he  meaus  to  stipulate  for  a  journey  home.)  We  have  here, 
therefore,  a  commentary  of  fact  on  Matth.  x.  37.  In  obeymg  the 
command  of  Christ  all  other  duties  are  absorbed  ;  not  that  they  are 
thus  depreciated  in  importance  or  neglected,  but  that  every  act  of 
man  assumes  its  just  relation  to  the  ultimate  ends  alike  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  entire  body.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Saviour 
can  ask  the  son  to  abandon  to  others  even  the  last  duties  to  a 
deceased  father  ;  the  favourable  moment  for  giving  to  his  whole 
course  of  life  a  nobler  direction  must  he  seized  at  once.  This  man 
having  already  become  a  believer,  must  now  decide  on  consecrating 
his  life  to  the  preaching  of  God's  word  (SidyyeX?^  Tp  jSamMav  T(rti 
GeoiJ).  The  expression,  let  the  dead  hury  their  own  dead  (i<j>ez  rov^ 
vsKpovg  QoAJioi  Toi)?  kavrSiv  veicpovt;),  has  here  assuredly  no  reference 
to  the  Jewish  opinion  that  he  who  touched  the  dead  became  pollu- 
ted. Jesus  merely  wished  to  bring  immediately  to  a  decision  the 
man  whom  he  had  called  to  follow  him,  and  induce  him  to  give  up 
for  his  sake  everything  in  itself  lawful,  nay,  even  that  which  was 
considered  necessary.  Just  as  little  ought  the  "  dead"  to  be  referred 
to  the  grave-diggers,  a  view  which  enfeebles  the  whole  sense  of  the 
passage.  The  Saviour  rather  regards  the  call  given  as  a  call  to 
eternal  life,  and  demands  that  the  person  called  should  uncondition- 
ally resolve  in  favour  of  it,  and  that  he  should  leave  everythir^  of 
an  external  nature  (even  such  acts  of  piety  towards  a  deceased 
&ther  after  the  flesh)  to  those  who  were  as  yet  wholly  occupied 
with  externals,  instead  of  which  occupations  he  should  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  his  heavenly  Father.  Thus  the  word  veKp6^, 
dead,  must  in  one  of  these  instances  be  understood  as  used 
figuratively  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been  awakened  from  the 
death  of  natural  life  (Kom.  vii.  8,  seq).  The  dead  who  are  to  be 
buried,  are  of  course  those  naturally  deceased  ;  but  the  language 
"  bury  their  own  dead"  uncLuestionably  intimates  that  the  deceased 
.were  in  a  condition  in  no  respect  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  living  who  were  to  bury  them. 

Ver.  61,  62.— To  the  l^t,  who  like  the  others  presents  himself 
as  a  follower,  the  Saviour  replies  with  the  statement  of  a  general 
principle  which  rebukes  his  declaration,  and  conveys  the  idea  that 
an  unconditional  determination  was  necessary  for  having  part  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grod.     The  xeiga  impdXXscv  i-rr^  a^orpov,  putting  the  hand 
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to  the  plough,  united  with  tlie  jiXsnsiv  el^  rA  6tt^(t<o,  looMng  hack, 
denote  figuratively,  a  state  of  indecision,  irresolution,  (Gen.  xix. 
26.)  In  opposition  to  this  we  are  to  look  on  the  entire  determina- 
tion of  the  will  as  a  necessary  requisite  to  labouring  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  (evderog,  well-ordered,  JiUing,  smtable.  See  Luke  xiv.  35), 
which  lays  claim  to  all  the  powers  of  man.  This  sentence,  however, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  atpsg  tov^  veKpov^  «.  t.  A.  contains  a  truth  of 
permanent  importance  for  all  times  and  circumstances  of  the  church; 
for  never  can  any  one  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  save  he  who  renounces 
all  that  he  has  (Luke  xiv.  33),  and  strives  to  love  God  with  all  his 
powera  (Mark  xii.  30) ;  since  Christ's  call  to  follow  him  is  the 
caU  of  Grod,  and  man  must  serve  no  master  beside  God  (Luke 
svilS). 


§  3.  The  Sending  Forth  op  the  Seventy  DiaciPLES,  with 

THE   AdDKESS   of   JeSUS   TO   ThEM. 

-(Lute  I.  1-24;  [Matth.  si.  20-31.])     ■ 

The  sending  out  of  the  seventy  disciples  stands  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  special  object  of  Luke's  gospel.  Matthew  and 
Mark,  who  wrote  merely  for  Jews,  record  only  the  mission  of  the 
twelve;  Luke,  for  the  sake  of  the  heathen,  [?]  narrates  the  sending 
forth  of  the  seventy,  and  in  the  following  discourse  omits  aU  those 
ideas  based  on  the  exclusive  character  of  Judaism,  which  are  men- 
tioned at  Matt.  X,  5,  seq.  (Compare  Eisenmenger's  entd.  Juden- 
thum.  Part  ii,  p.  3,  seq.,  respecting  the  notion  of  the  Jews  that  there 
were  seventy  distinct  nations  on  the  earth,}  The  passage,  Num.  si. 
16  seq.,  regarding  the  seventy  elders  to  whom  Moses  impEtrted  of  hia 
spirit,  may  be  compared  as  parallel  To  this  corresponded  the  San- 
hedrim of  seventy  assessors  with  the  president  (K''to;)  who  represented 
Moses.  From  the  idea  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
seventy-two  in  number  (i.  e.,  twice  six  times  six,  or  sixitimes  ^welye), 
arose  the  reading  ipdofi'^icovTa  &6o,  which  is  supported  certainly  by 
some  good  MSS.  (as  E.  D.)  but  must  yield  in  authority  to  the  com- 
mon one.  Strikingly,  however,  as  this  .fact  agrees  with  the  general 
scope  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  it  seems  little  in  harmony  with  that  nar- 
rative of  the  Saviour's  journey  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  This  send- 
ing forth  of  the  disciples  in  the  midst  of  a  journey  seems  scarcely 
natural.  [?]  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  information  thus 
given,  a  passage  from  some  earlier  period  had  been  inserted  into  the 
account  of  their  last  journey.  Perhaps  the  Saviour,  shortly  before 
his  final  departure  from  Galilee,  having  given  up  all  hope  of  Cho- 
razin,  Betlwaida  and  Capernaum,  sent  forth  once  more  the  seventy 
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^__s  into  some  other  region.     This  harmonizes  alite  with  the 

mention  of  the  Ml  of  these  cities  (x.  13-15),  and  with  the  remark- 
ahle  declaration  (ver.  18)  which  expresses  the  confident  assurance  of 
the  triumph  of  his  cause  notwithstanding  aU  opposition  and  imbe- 
lief.  The  iierd,  ravra,  after  this  (ver.  1),  however,  cannot  he  taken 
strictly  in  its  chronological  meaning,  but  must  be  understood  gener- 
ally somewhat  in  the  sense  of  moreover  (Scbleiermacher  on  Luke,  p. 
169).  The  address  of  the  Lord  to  his  departing  disciples  ^  given 
by  Luke,  closely  resembles  that  in  Matthew  (chap,  x.),  except  that 
in  the  latter  it  is  more  extended  and  complete.  Similar  circum- 
stances assuredly  led  most  naturally  to  similar  ideas,  but  in  the 
exact  agreement  of  the  clauses,  transfers  and  transpositions  are  not 
improbable.  The  mention  of  the  unbelieving  cities,  however,  stands 
in  appropriate  connexion  with  the  context  in  Luko,  while  it  stands 
only  very  loosely  in  its  place  at  Matth.  xi.  20-24.  For,  if  the  Lord 
had  closed  his  preaching  in  Galilee,  and  knew  that  he  should  never 
more  set  foot  within  it,  this  would  give,  as  nothing  else  would,  its 
full  meaning  to  the  reproof  in  which  he  rebukes  the  unbelief  of  those 
who  so  long  had  listened  to  him  and  seen  his  works. 

Ver.  1. — The  word  dvsdu^E,  appointed,  points  to  a  specific  act  of 
election,  such  as,  according  to  Matth.  s.  I,  seq.,  took  place  in  the 
case  of  the  twelve,  to  a  formal  dvdSei^i^  {huie  i.  80).  The  verb 
dvadeinvvfu  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sease  of  "  to  appoint,"  with 
the  accessory  idea  of  a  solenm  and  pubfic  setting-forth  of  the  dignity 
bestowed.  (Compare  2  Mace.  ix.  23,  25  ;  x,  11 ;  xiv.  12  ;  3  Esr.  ii. 
3.)  The  disciples  were  moreover  sent  out  two  and  two  {dvd  Svo), 
that  they  might  mutually  support  each  other,  and  might,  in  the 
places  Jesus  intended  to  visit,  prepare  men's  minds  beforehand  for 
his  coming. 

Ver.  2. — Luke  here  places  at  the  outset  of  the  discourse  of  Jasus, 
the  same  thought  which  at  Matth.  ix.  37,  38,  precedes  the  choosing 
of  the  twelve  ;  though  certainly  the  connexion  in  Matthew  is  more 
loose,  inasmuch  as  the  words  with  him,  primarily  refer  to  the  eight 
of  the  people  without  leaders  or  teachers.  At  the  foundation  of  the 
expression  espiajtd^,  harvest,  Ues  obviously  the  comparison  of  the 
Divine  word  to  seed,  and  maDkind  to  the  field.  (Compare  Matth. 
xiii,  4,  seq.)  According  to  this  the  Old  Testament  period  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  time  during  which  the  Divine  Word  had  been  in 
operation,  whose  great  result  was  that  iively  sense  of  the  need  of 
atonement  which  shewed  itself  among  the  people.  This  is  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  past  as  a  harvest,  but  as  compared  with  what  was 
to  follow,  it  appears  as  merely  the  given  possibility  of  a  new  and 
■nobler  growth,  whose  harvest  was  to  be  expected  in  the  end  of  the 
day  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  his  glory.  The  apostles  and 
all  the  labourers,  in  the  first  instance,  stand  forth  simply  as  wit- 
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nesses  of  the  harvest ;  but  in  another  respect,  in  so  far,  namely,  as 
they  have  themselves  received  the  CLuickening  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  they  appear  as  those  who  are  called  to  disseminate  it  more 
widely  abroad,  and  indeed  this  is  referred  to  by  the  admonition 
dB^OijTe  Tov  wv^iav  k.  t.  X.  The  fervent  prayer  of  thc^e  who  have 
themselves  already  been  received  into  the  kingdom  of  Q-od,  and 
who  labour  in  the  spirit  of  it,  is  the  means  of  procuring  its  ever 
wider  extension,  by  the  stirring  up  of  living  labom^ers  for  it.  The 
very  sending  out  of  the  seventy  was  of  itself  an  answer  to  the  prayer, 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  sending  forth  the  twelv  J  u  u  1  his 
disciples  to  offer. 

Ter.  3,  4. — According  to  Luke,  the  discourse  mimed  at  1}  after 
the  command  to  go  forth,  begins  with  the  ment  n  f  thr  at  ning 
dangers.  Matth.  x.  16  mentions  them  later  in  the  d  u  where 
see  more  particularly.  This  remark,  respecting  th  lat  n  f  be- 
lievers to  the  world,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  what  foUows,  /t^ 
(iaard^sTe  k.  t.  X.  For,  while  the  allusion  to  the  wolves  seems  to 
awaken  fear  and  anxiety,  the  subsequent  admonition  to  go  forth 
without  the  preparations  suggested  by  human  foresight,  bespeaks 
beHeving  confidence.  But  this  contrast  is  the  very  thing  here  in- 
tended. "Without  considermg  such  danger,  go  forth  free  from 
care,  everything  shall  be  provided  for  you."  (As  to  particulars, 
compare  my  remarks  on  Matth.  x.  9,  10. — BaXdvriov  =  isia  [Job 
siv.  17]  in  translating  which  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.,  is  allied  to 
JT^pa,  crtimena.)  The  iii]Mva  Kara  ttjv  &6bv  dandmiaBe  still  remains 
obscure,  even  though  we  seek  an  explanation  in  the  oriental  prac- 
tice of  saJnting  each  other  by  tedious  forms  of  courtesy,  and  so 
causing  detention,  for,, the  injunction — ye  must  not  linger* — agrees 
neither  with  what  goes  before,  nor  what  foUows.  It  is  better  to 
understand  dand^eoOai  as  meaning  to  salute,  to  receive,  or  welcome 
as  a  friend,  with  the  secondary  sense  of  seeking  for  /avow.  In 
this  way  the  expression  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  those  which 
precede  it,  which  all  denote  preparations  for  the  journey,  measures 
of  human  foresight. 

Yer.  5,  6. — ^As  to  the  conduct  which  Jesus  exhorts  his  messen- 
gers to  pursue  towards  those  with  whom  they  sojourn,  compare 
Matth.  X.  13.  The  Spirit  seeks  what  is  akin  to  itself,  and  where 
that  is  wanting  finds  no  abode.  The  expression  given  by  Luke,  son 
of  peace,  in  some  respects  conveys  a  meaning  peculiarly  its  own,  in 
others  it  is  a  clearer  and  closer  statement  than  that  of  Matthew, 
who  merely  speaks  of  the  house  as  worthy  or  not  worthy.  Accord- 
ing to  Luke,  those  minds  disposed  to  receive  the  Gospel  must  be 
distinguished  from  those  in  the  same  house  who  were  resolved  to 

*  Compare  the  parallel  passage  2  Kings  iv.  29,  where  Bliaba  enjoins  on  Gfehazi  the 
ereatest  haste,  and  says  atwti  eiV  *"'()  tl?'^?'?  ""SI   '•?'^i5';   '^^   *'''J~SStt»i  ''S- 
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reject  it.  To  tlie  former  tte  blessing  of  God's  kingdom  is  promisedj 
to  the  latter  not. 

Ver.  7.— The  exhortatioHj  that  in  the  house  where  they  had 
taken  up  their  quarters,  they  should  content  themselves  with  what 
the  occupants  had  to  give  (ra  nap'  afiTMv),  is  connected  in  Luke  so 
closely  with  the  firj  jiEralialveTe  ^|  oMa^  slg  olaiav^  go  not  frow,  house 
to  house,  that  the  latter  idea  is  more  completely  modified  by  it,  than 
.is  the  case  at  Matth.  x.  11,  where  this  connexion  is  wanting.  It 
Beema,  according  to  the  representation  of  Luke,  that  our  Lord  in- 
tended to  warn  them  against  leaving  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and 
seeking  instead  the  dwellings  of  the  rich.  The  labourer  in  the  field 
of  God,  receives  his  hire  (Matthew  has  rpo^  x.  10),  i.  e.,  his  bodily 
nourishment,  and  the  supply  of  his  necessities.  The  seeking  for 
more  than  this,  cometh  of  evil, 

Ver.  8-11, — In  Luke,  the  cures,  and  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  appear  in  the  hght  of  spiritual  rewards  for  bodily 
services.  In  Matthew  the  same  ideas  are  brought  forward  in  an- 
other connexion,  (Compare  Matth.  x,  8.)  As  to  their  conduct 
towards  those  who  resisted  them,  compare  Matth,  x.  14.  ('ATro^ttff- 
aeadai.  is  found  only  here.  It  corresponds  to  the  iKTCvdaaeiv  in  Mat- 
thew.) As  to  the  former  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ia  a 
message  of  joy,  so  it  is  to  these  a  message  of  terror,  implying  for 
the  one  the  possibility,  for  the  other  the  impossibihty  of  their  enter- 
ing it. 

Ver.  12-15. — The  woe  which  the  Lord  utters  against  such  an 
unbelieving  city,  is  most  appropriately  followed  by  a  curse  on  the 
places  which  had  been  the  witnesses  of  his  greatest  glory.  The 
words  seem  to  have  been  originally  uttered  in  this  connexion,  viz., 
at  the  close  of  the  laboura  of  Jesus  in  Gahlee,  although  Matthew 
(xi.  20-24)  has  inserted  them  not  unfittingly  into  his  context,  (As 
respects  the  exposition,  see  the  details  in  Matthew,  ut  supra.) 

Ver.  16, — According  to  Luke,  the  address  of  Jesus  to  the  seventy 
concludes  with  the  general  idea,  that  he,  the  Saviour,  recognized 
Buch  living  union  with  his  children,  that  what  was  done  to  them 
was  done  to  liiin.  (Conipare  on  Matth.  x,  40,  where  the  same 
thought,  but  only  as  conceived  under  a  single  aspect,  is  expressed.) 

Ver,  17. — The  circumstance  that  in  the  following  passage  the 
return  of  the  disciples  ia  anticipated,  goes  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  section  of  Luke  to  keep 
the  chronological  thread.  The  discourses  of  Jesus  connected 
with  this  return,  form  a  weU  compacted  whole,  so  that  here  again 
the  account  of  Luke  bears  a  more  original  character  than  that  of 
Matthew.  J"ir8t  the  evangeUst  makes  the  disciples  on  their  return 
express  to  Jesus  their  child-like  joy  for  the  deeds  which  in  his  name 
they  had  been  able  to  perform,     (The  casting  out  devils  is  one  of 

Vol.  I.— 39 
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the  many  miracles  which  they  did.  Thia  might  appear  to  tliem  of 
special  importance,  as  it  presupposed  a  control  over  the  mighty 
kingdom  of  evil.)  Most  deeply  is  this  representation  drawn  from 
the  life.  A  secret  joy  seizes  a  man  when  he  finds  that  he  acts  with 
an  eneigy  more  tliau  human,  lor  example,  that  through  him  the 
spiritually  dead  are  awakened.  In  this  joy  there  is  the  impHed 
testimony,  that  man  is  called  to  act  with  power  from  on  high,  hut 
there  lies  in  it  also  a  temptation  so  dangerous,  that  the  Saviour, 
though  he  acknowledges  the  joy  as  right  and  well-founded,  yet 
warns  them  at  the  same  time  against  giving  themselves  up  to  it 
without  watchl'ulnesa,  and  exhorts  them  to  keep  fully  in  view  the 
foundation  of  that  real  joy  which  can  never  lead  astray. 

Ver.  18. — Singularly  remarkahie  is  the  declaration  of  the  Lord, 
which,  in  Luke,  foUows  immediately  after  the  expreseion  of  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  disciples.  Inasmuch  as  he  makes  a  transition  from 
the  Satfi6via  to  Satan  himself,  without  any  occasion  for  it,  and  in  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  disciples,  we  must  say  that  here  is  an  addi- 
tional passage  (compare  on  Matth.  xiii.  39)  leading  us  to  infer  that 
the  Saviour  himself  teaches  the  existence  of  a  prince  of  darkness, 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  to  lie  looked  on  as  a  Jew- 
ish superstition.  Here  would  have  been  the  place,  even  on  the  sup- 
position of  Christ's  accommodating  himself  to  the  views  of  the  multi- 
tude, in  which  to  point  out  the  unfounded  and  ruinous  nature  of  such 
a  belief,  and  to  advise  (jn  accordance  with  the  views  of  some)  that 
the  use  of  the  idea  by  way  of  accominodation,  be  restricted  to  cases 
of  necessity.  But  in  the  expression  itself,  "  I  beheld  Satan,"  etc., 
the  "  beheld"  (p&ujpelv)  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  of  bodUy 
sight,  but  of  spiritual  contemplation,  for  the  object  seen  was  itself 
spiritual.  The  nature  of  spiritual  vision,  however,  involves  the  con- 
ception of  the  future  as  present.  We  may,  in  explanation,  compare  ' 
the  parallel  passage,  John  viii.  56,  where  Jesus  says  of  Abraham, 
"he  saw  xay  day"  (elde  vqv  ^fi&pav  rfjv  iiiijv).  As  here  in  prophetic 
vision  Messiah  and  the  whole  Messianic  future  is  represented  as 
present  in  spirit  to  Abraham,  so  the  Saviour  in  this  passage  says 
that  he  beheld  as  a  present  event  the  annihilation  of  the  dominion 
of  evil.  The  preterite  tense  idedipow,  /  was  beholding,  therefore, 
must  be  referred  not  merely  to  the  period  during  which  the  seventy 
were  absent,  but  to  past  time  in  general,  so  that  the  meaning  would 
be.— for  a  long  time  have  I  seen  in  spirit  the  power  of  evil  as  van- 
C[uished.  For,  the  cures  wrought  by  the  disciples,  are  obviously  to 
be  considered  not  as  the  causes,  but  as  the  effects  of  tho  overthrow. 
Because  the  power  of  evil  was  broken  by  the  Saviour's  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  mankind,  and  through  him  the  energies  of  a  higher 
life  were  imparted  to  the  disciples,  therefore  could  they  do  such  deeds. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  deeds  of  the  disciples  to  effect  that 
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wHch  was  the  object  of  Chriet'e  entire  mission  and  ministry.  .  But 
being  the  reMts  of  the  overthrow  of  evil,  their  actions  were  at  the 
same  time  the  evidences  of  that  great  victory,  and  thus  far  was  their 
joy  weU-groimded,  and  the  transition  made  hy  Christ  from  their 
deeds  to  the  oTerthrow  of  Satan  himself,  sufficiently  accounted  for. 
The  figurative  expression,  "  fall-from  heaven"  {nlTrrsiv  &k  tov  oipavov), 
ie  probably  chosen  after  the  remarkable  pass^e,  Is.  siv.  12,  in  which 
the  king  of  Babyion  (as  the  type  of  the  prince  of  darkness)  is  repre- 
sented as  by  proud  effort  scaUng  the  heavens,  that  he  might  set  hia 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God,  but  cast  headlong  from  his  self- 
chosen  exaltation.  The  LXX.  translate  it  ttw?  k^i^ea^v  kn  rov  oij^avoi 
d  ^w(T0dpof.  (Compare  as  to  this  the  expositors  of  Isaiah.)  The 
addition  <if  Aorpair^v,  as  lightning,  depicts  (as  at  Zech.  ix.  14),  the 
swiftness  of  the  fall.  The  whole  passage  consequently  expresses  the 
same  thought  as  in  John  xii.  31,  6  dpxtw  rw  Koofiov  to^tw  Itc^^B^as- 
rai  Ifw,  the  prince  of  this  world  shall  be  cast  out  (according  to 
another  reading  it  is  even  k^™  (iXrieijtj^ai,  to  which  consequently 
i>i>(^vai  of  the  Saviour  forms  an  appropriate  contrast),  namely  this, 
that  in  Christ  and  with  Christ,  evil  is  seen  as  overcome,  and  good  is 
displayed  m  all  its  giory.  We  may  compare  also  on  this  point  the 
peculiar  representation  given  in  the  Revelation  of  John,  where, 
however,  the  casting  out  of  Satan  (xii.  7,  seq.)  is  distinguished  ft-om 
the  complete  chaining  up  of  his  power  (xx.  2,  seq). 

■  Ver.  19.— This  verse  mentions  exemption  from  all  Uability  to 
personal  injury,  as  a  new  result  of  the  victory  thus  won  by  truth— 
of  that  victory  which  our  Lord,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  beheld  as 
actually  wrought  out.  As  the  Saviour's  power  sets  the  captive  free, 
BO  does  it  preserve  his  people  from  the  assaults  of  hostile  force  dur- 
ing their  subsequent  progress.  Serpents  and  scorpions  ("O^eif  mi 
GKOjmioi)  are  mentioned,  as  being  amongst  animals  the  representa- 
tives of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  as  in  them  poison  is  collected,  and 
iniiicts,  on  contact,  physical  injury.  (Compare  Ps.  xci.  13.)  The 
expression  originates  in  that  profound  view  of  natural  life  pervading 
al  Scripture  (compare  further  on  Eom.  viii.  19,  seq.)  according  to 
which  the  disorders  of  sin  in  the  spiritual  world  express  themselves 
also  in  the  physical.  What  follows  ml  inl  naaav  dvva^v  («as  crrp». 
Tid)  rov  Ix^pav,  fills  up  the  first  expression,  and  extends  it  so  aB  to 
comprehend  every  form  of  assault  from  the  world  of  evil.  The 
mightier  power  of  Jesus  gives  security  against  the  influence  of  these 
m  every  shape.  Such  passages  as  Mark  xvi.  17,  18  ;  Acts  xxviii. 
5  ;  shew  that  here  we  are  by  no  means  to  exclude,  all  reference  to 
what  is  external  But  this  Mferonce  stands  connected  in  general 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Charismata  as  outward  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  After  these  Charismata  have  ceased,  the 
spiritual    apphcation   of   the    wordp    alone    becomes    promi^ent, 
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('AdtKETv  stands  as  =  jiXdTrreiVj  as  at  Eev.  vii,  2,  3.  Compare  Mark 
xvi.  18.) 

Ver.  20. — ^To  these  words,  which  acknowledge  ae  well-founded 
the  triumphant  declarations  of  the  disciples  (yer.  17),  there  is  now 
subjoined  a  warning.  ■  In  their  connexion;  therefore  the  words, 
"  rejoice  not,"  etc.  (jtrj  xalpere — xaipe,r&  Je),  are  not  to  be  understood 
IM  an  absolute  prohibition  of  joy  over  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in 
them,  but  only  as  forbidding  them  to  make  even  this  matter  of 
supreme  and  exclusive  rejoicing.  For,  in  case  the  believer  makes 
the  workings  of  God's  Spirit  through  himself  his  sole,  or  even  lead- 
ing object  of  attention  and  joy,  he  is  in  danger  of  withdrawing  his 
view  from  the  source  of  this  higher  life,  and  no  sooner  does  he  cease 
to  draw  from  that  fountain,  than  life  dries  up,  and  self-indulgence, 
vanity,  pride,  spring  up  in  his  souk  Hence,  the  Saviour  here  brings 
forward  as  the  true  and  abiding  object  of  a  Christian's  regard  and 
joy,  the  fact  that  their  names  are  written  in  heaven  (Brt  to  dvofutra 
ifiSiv  iypdffiri  iv  rotf  ovpavaXq) .  At  the  foundation  of  this  language 
lies  the  figure  of  the  book  of  life,  in  which  the  names  of  believers  are 
inscribed,  a  figure  already  often  used  in  the  Old  Testament  (Exod. 
xxxii.  32  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  28  ;  cxxxik.  16).  The  inscribing  is  conceived 
of  as  the  act  of  God  (iypd<^ri  vnb  tov  Qeov),  so  that  the  election  of 
grace  by  which  the  saints  are  chosen,  and  which  they  have  them- 
selves certainly  to  make  sure  (2  Pet.  i.  10),  is  thereby  denoted. 
Hence,  in  contrast  with  human  agency  authoritatively  gifted  with 
higher  powers,  there  is  placed  a  Divine  agency  acting  upon  man  ;  the 
former  is  a  very  doubtful  object  of  joy,  for  by  means  of  it  self-pleas- 
ing and  vanity  easily  insinuate  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  will  is 
seldom  delivered  from  self.  Divine  grace  on  the  other  hand,  and  its 
manifestation,  the  calling  of  man,  is  clearly  the  object  of  hoHest 
joy,  for  God's  will  is  as  pure  as  it  is  unchangeable,  and  in 
his  election  of  gi'ace  therefore,  of  which  he  can  never  repent  (Eom. 
xi.  29),  lies  the  ground  of  all  salvation  and  all  blessedness  to  man- 
kind. Even  ^erefore,  if  he  cannot  perform  any  great  spiritual 
deeds  (2  Cor.  xii,  9),  this  remains  as  the  joy  of  the  behever,  which, 
as  being  personally  his  own,  he  can  never  be  deprived  of,  that  he 
lets  his  soul  satisfy  itself  in  the  grace  of  God. 

Ver.  21,  22. — With  singular  appropriateness  there  is  here  added 
this  expression  of  holy  joy  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  which  stands  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  joy  of  sense  (ver.  17)  as  felt  by  the  disciples. 
The  latter  exulted  over  the  external  splendour  of  the  work  ;  the 
Saviour  drew  his  delight  from  its  hidden  glory,  from  this,  namely, 
tjiat  God's  true  wisdom  was  revealed  by  the  Father,  not  to  the 
prudent  and  wise  ones  of  the  world,  but  to  the  vTJmoij  babes  /  in 
the  new  creation,  blossoming  unnoticed  in  the  hidden  circle  of  his 
friends,  he  had  his  quiet  and  humble  joy.     Rightly,  then,  did  the 
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Divine  consciousness  repose  ia  this  lowliness  and  self-humiliation. 
Conscious"  of  hie  dignity  as  God,  he  recognized  himself  as  at  once 
the  organ  and  the  olyect  of  every  true  revelation  of  God.  (For  the 
more  minute  detaHa  compare  on  Matth.  xi.  25-27,  where  the  same 
words  occur,  but  in  a  more  loose  connexion.) 

Ver.  2Z,-  24. — -These  verses  were  already  explained  more  in 
detaU  at  Matth.  xiii.  16,  17,  where  they  stand  in  a  wholly  different 
connexion.  Here,  the  leading  idea  of  the  two  verses,  that  super- 
abundant grace  had  been  manifested  towards  them  (the  disciples), 
stands  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding,  to  wit,  that  they 
were  the  chosen  ones  to  whom  the  Lord  revealed  more  than  to  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament.  Only,  in  this  connexion  the  arpatpelg 
iTpbg  Toiif  naB^To^  tear'  Idlav  emSj  furning  to  Ms  disciples  he  said  apart, 
occasions  some  obscurity.  The  rrrfxupei^  may  easily  be  understood  as 
referring  back  to  ver.  21,  where  the  Saviour  in  his  discourse  ad- 
dresses hunaelf  to  God,  but  the  /car'  ISiav,  apart,  remains  a  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  preceding  discourse  had  already  been  spoken 
in  the  most  private  circle  of  his  disciples.  As  the  common  text, 
however,  has  the  words  "  he  turned  and  said  to  hie  disciples"  before 
ver.  22,  the  kut'  Idiav  may  best  admit  of  being  explained  thus. 
While  the  discourse  was  going  on,  some  hearera  had  gathered  around 
him  (as  the  following  25th  verse  seq.,  immediately  shews);  on  their 
account  Jesus  spake  the  last  words  in  a  low  tone  to  those  more 
immediately  about  him,  uttering  the  rest  aloud  in  the  hearing  of 
alL  In  this  case,  the  reading  of  the  common  text  (ver.  22)  wotdd 
be  the  correct  one,  and  this  view  should  bo  at  once  adopted  for  this 
further  reason,  that  the  omission  of  the  clause  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained from  the  parallel  words  of  the  following  verse,  but  the 
addition  less  easily.  Whether,  however,  the  words  are  found  here 
or  in  Matthew  in  their  original  connexion,  or  whether  the  Saviour, 
as  in  the  case,  of  such  a  declaration  may  well  be  conceived,  more 
than  once  gave  utterance  to  them,  it  is  in  this  case  hard  to  decide. 


§  4,  Parable  of  the  Tender-hearted  Samaritan. 

(Luke  X.  25-37.) 

A  lawyer  comes  up  to  Jesus  on  the  road,  in  order  to  hold  con- 
versation with  the  celebrated  prophet.  His  purpose  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  strictly  bad  ;  it  was  rather  curiosity  which  led  him 
to  try  how  Jesus  would  express  himself.  The  Saviour's  way  of 
dealing  with  him,  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Sad- 
ducee  who  put  the  question,  one  who  himself  believed  in  no  eternal 
life,  and  who  was  now  only  asking  in  irony  after  the  way  to  Utopia. 
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He  seems  rather  to  have  held  the  views  common  amoBg  the  Phari- 
sees, and  only  to  have  been  desiroua  of  discovering  what  more  or 
better  knowledge  than  his  own,  Jesus  possessed.  The  ^Kneipd^eiv, 
tTying,  therefore,  here  has  no  connexion  with  the  laying  of  snares  for 
Christ,  to  make  him  politically  suspected — an  attempt  which, 
according  to  the  gospel  history,  the  Plmrisees  frequently  permitted 
themselves  to  make  (compare  Matth.  xxii.  15,  seq).  This  narrative 
rather  is  parallel  to  Matth,  xxii.  35,  seq.  An  enquiry  respecting 
eternal  life  was  not  suited  to  a  design  that  was  simply  wicked. 
With  admirable  wisdom  does  our  Lord  on  the  present  occasion  treat 
this  blind  lawyer.  Entrammelled  in  his  Rabbinical  narrowness  and 
formaliBiD,  he  asks  some  outward  rule  by  which  to  set  bounds  to 
the  duties  of  love,  and  secure  exemption  from  its  universal  ex- 
ercise. Instead  of  giving  him  such  a  wished-for  rule,  the  Saviour 
relates  a  narrative,  in  which  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the 
object  of  love — the  immediate  object  of  the  lawyer's  question 
—but  of  those  who  exercise  it.  Priest  and  Levite,  members  of 
the  same  order  with  the  enquirer,  and  persona  on  whom  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  was  especially  incumbent,  pass  heartlessly  by, 
reckoning  that  the  sufferer  might  probably  be  no  neighbour.  The 
Samaritan,  whom  they  deemed  a  heretic,  exercised  the  law  of  love,* 
In  ev6ry  point  from  which  it  can  be  viewed,  reproving,  r 
demanding  repentance,  this  parable  must  have  arrested  the  q 
tioner.  He  must  have  felt  that  not  merely  was  bis  question  f 
but  the  whole  state  of  mind  from  which  it  could  hs 
To  the  man  who  was  asking  after  a  law  for  the  exercise  of  love,  it 
must  have  become  obvious  that  he  himself  neither  possessed  nor 
knew  it,  inasmuch  as  its  single  law  is  this,  that  it  is  a  law  to  itself. 
Love  loves,  and  asks  not  when,  how,  where ;  it  is  the  primordial,  inne]>- 
most  life,  which  ignores  the  whole  world  of  reflections  and  pruden- 
tial rules,  and  blesses  even  its  enemy.  Into  this  world  of  pure  love 
which  the  heart  of  Jesus  contained  (for  whosoever  exercises  it  has  it 
only  throi^h  him),  he  opens  a  glimpse  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyer 
hardened  in  his  legal  subtleties,  and  by  this  means  alone  could  he 
be  helped  out'of  his  heartless  state.  Thus  Jesus  exercised  towards 
even  him  that  very  love,  of  which  he  was  teaching  him  the  know- 
ledge ;  he  blessed  the  man  who  was  trying  him. 

Ver.  25-27. — Nojuko^  and  vo^oSiddaaaXog^  were  terms  applied  to 
that  tribe  of  scribes  (ypai^tarel^  =  b''-ia':B)  who  occupied  themselves 
with  the  (casuistical)  interpretation  of  the  law.  Luke  employs  for 
the  most  part  the  term  vo[iiic6g  as  more  intelligible  to  his  readers 
(Luke  vii,  30  ;  xi.  45,  46,  52  ;  siv.  3),  while  the  Hebraizing  Mat- 

*  According  to  the  view  which  refers  this  Gospel  especiaJlj  to  the  heathen,  this  put- 
ting forward  oi'one  not  a  Jew  aa  the  modal  of  pure  Iotb,  poeseased  HOmetliiug  peculiarly 
ftttractiTe. 
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thew  uses  ypapifiaTelg  =  b'''!Bio.  It  is  the  more  generic  term,  while 
^apioaiot  denotes  a  particular  party  among  the  vofuicoL  A  Sadducee 
might  also  be  a  vojUKog.  (Compare  on  Matth.  xxii,  35.)  The 
c[ueatioii  as  to  eternal  life,  being  the  final  object  of  all  theological 
enquiry,  IB  put  forward  by  the  lawyer,  under  the.couYiction  that, 
in  replying  to  it,  Jesus  must  bring  out  whatever  was  peculiar  in  his 
opinions.  (The  formula  KX7)piyvoii€lv  l^unpi  aliiiviov,  or  QamXslav  rov 
esoij  [1  Cor.  yi.  9,  10;  xv.  50]  has  without  doubt,  its  foundation  in 
the  comparison  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  a  sensible  type  of  eternity, 
and  of  rest  in  it,  with  eternal  life.  The  expression  kXtj^ovoiieIv  -rffv 
yf(v  at  Matth,  v.  5,  refers  to  this.)  The  Saviour,  however,  refers 
him  to  the  old  weU-known  word  of  God,  saying,  as  it  were,  what 
thou  askest  has  lain  from  of  old  expressed  in  the  revealed  word ; 
take  it  thence  for  yourself  The  lawyer  now  brings  forward  most 
correctly  the  passages  of  Deut,  vi.  5,  in  connexion  with  Numb.  xix. 
18  (which  passages  are  in  a  similar  way  conjoined  by  anothe''  law- 
yer at  Mark  xii.  33),  hence  it  only  remained  for  him  to  translate 
into  hving  act  the  contents  of  these  deep  words,  which,  rightly 
understood,  involve  the  whole  New  Testament.  That  this  had  not 
as  yet  been  done  by  him,  the  course  of  the  conversation  shews. 
^Further,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  citations  of  this  passage,  both 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  is  their  deviation  ahke  from  the 
Hebrew  text  and  from  the  LXX,  la  Hebrew  there  stand  the  ex- 
pressions 3a!;,  *B3,  -iS^n.  The  LXX.'  translate  these,  didvoia,  ipvx% 
dvvofu^.  In  the  quotations  of  the  evangeKsts,  however,  the  words 
run  thus  : 

Luke  X.  27.  Kopiia,  Tpv^^,  lo'xfi^,  8ia.vom, 

Mark  xii.  30.  KopSla,  ^ivxfj,  didvjia,  hxvg. 

Mark  xii.  33.  aopd/a,  oiiveaig,  V"'A^,  ^"^A^fi 

Matth.  xxii,  37.  KO^Sia,  ijn^,  Siavoia. 

This  constant  variation  of  the  Gospel  quotations  from  the 
LXX.  in  the  rendering  of  aaV  and  it*»  leads  almost  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  evangelists  either  followed  another  reading,  or  thai  this 
version  of  it  had  been  taken  by  one  of  them  from  another.  For,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  this  deviation  should  have  taken  the  same  form 
in  the  three  evangelists,  if  they  had  written  independently  of  each 
other.  To  me  it  seems  most  probable,  that  in  this  instance  the 
common  agreement  originated  with  Luke,  and  passed  over  from  him 
to  Mark  and  the  Greek  Matthew,  (As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
synonyms  in  the  passage,  compare  my  Program  on  Trichotomy  in 
the  Opusc.  Theol.  p.  143,  seq.,  and  on  Mattli.  xxii.  37.)  The 
exalted  idea,  however,  of  loving  God  with  all  our  powers,  and  loving 
him  also  wholly  with  them  all,  embraces  at  once  the  whole,  both  of 
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religion  and  morality*  For,  the  addition  "  and  thy  neighhoui  as 
thyself,"  ia  at  bottom  only  an  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  the  iirst 
commandment,  as  Matth.  xxii.  37,  seq.,  shews.  In  love  to  God, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  can  only  take  the  form  of  recep- 
tive love,  there  lies  the  love  of  his  will,  and  consequently  the  implied 
love  of  one's  neighbour.  To  draw,  however,  from  the  command  thus 
to  love  &od,  the  inference,  that  man  must  therefore  he  able  to  do  it 
in  his  own  strength,  would  be  wholly  out  of  place.  Since  only  that 
which  is  Divine  knoweth  God  (compare  on  Matth,  xi,  27),  so  only 
that  which  is  Divine  can  love  God  ;  and  when  God  commands  us 
therefore  to  love  God,  it  involves  for  the  creature  an  injunction  to 
receive  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  whom  alone  he  can  be  loved.  This 
Spirit,  however,  the  New  Testament  imparts,  and  consecLuently 
this  command  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  indeed  the  whole  law)  for 
its  fulfilment,  presupposes  the  Gospeh  This  same  Spirit,  who 
teaches  us  to  love  God,  wholly  and  entirely  with  all  our  faculties, 
alone  enables  us  also  rightly  to  love  our  neighbour.  As  pure  love 
to  God  loves  God  more  than  it  does  self  apart  from  God,  so  it  also 
loves  God  more  than  our  neighbour  apart  from  God  ;  but  self  and 
our  brother  being  looked  at  as  in  God,  and  God  in  them,  true  self- 
love  and  genuine  brotherly  love  are  then  at  one  with  the  love  oi 
God.  Hence  does  the  Lord  say  that  the  second  commandment  is 
like  unto  the^rsi  (Matth.  xxii.  39),  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  it.  Love  to  one's  neighbour,  if  it  be  genuine  love,  that 
ia,  if  the  creature  be  loved  not  merely  as  a  creature  (for  in  that  lies 
the  distinctive  cliaracter  of  natural  love),  is  notbing  less  than  love 
to  God.     This  is  also  shewn  by  tbe  following  parable, 

Ver.  28,  29. — The  answer  of  the  lawyer  was  in  itself -satisfactory 
to  the  Saviour,  but  he  directly  urged  him  to  follow  out  tbe  com- 
mand into  action,  retjiarking  that  life  lay  in  the  practical  fulfilling 
of  it.  But  it  was  precisely  this  that  brought  to  light  his  inward 
perverseness  ;  his  knowledge  wanted  the  will  which  waa  inclined  to 
carry  it  out  into  hfe,  and  this  want  of  moral  power  again  obscured 
his  discemment.  He  asks,  feeling  himself  struck — who  then  was 
his  neighbour  ?  a  question  which  in  his  own  mind  he  would  have 
"been  able  himself  to  answer,  if  he  had  sought  to  exercise  perfect 
love.  (itKaiDU  has  no  peculiar  meaning  here ;  it  merely  refers, 
through  the  word  kavTov,  to  the  person  wishing  to  justify  himself.) 
Because  of  his  want  of  experience,  Jesus  transfers  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  makes  him  behold  love  actually 
loving.  (The  term  vtroXafijidvsiv  =  dnonptvetTdai^  excipere,  is  in  the 
New  Testament  found  only  here.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  LSX; 
Job  ii,  4 ;  iv.  1,) 

*  Ab  to  this  and  the  following  thoughtg,  compare  the  fiiEer  disoiaaaion  on  the  passage 
Matth,  Ksii.  37,  aeq. 
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Ver.  30-33. — The  traveller  whom  the  rohbers  assaulted  is  pet- 
haps  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  Jew  ;  for  ia  that  case  it  would  on  the 
one  hand  be  more  striking  that  the  priest  and  Levite  refus^  him 
their  help,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  ■  Samaritan  gave  him 
assistance  when  he  might  so  easily  have  availed  himself  of  a 
sophistical  excuse.  (^ &.vri.TTapipxsaeai,  is  not  different  from  -napip- 
Xeadai.  It  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  ^vyKvpia  also 
occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  It  denotes  an  accident. 
.  Among  profane  writers  also  this  form  of  the  word  rarely  occurs ; 
avyic{>pi]aig  is  more  usual.) 

Ver.  34,  35. — Most  carefully  ia  the  compassionate  treatment 
which  the  despised  Samaritan  bestows  on  the  suffering  stranger, 
delineated.  From  the  impulse  of  love  he  does  even  more  than 
was  incumbent.  (Wine  and  oil,  weU-known  means  of  cure  in  the 
East.  The  •navdoxeim'  is  the  Caravanserai  of  the  nearest  place,  that 
at  Jericho,  perhaps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Jesus  might 
then  be  staying.)  It  is  a  fine  trait,  that  he  cares  also  for  the 
subsequent  wants  of  the  sick  man,  and  promises  to  repay  the  outlay. 
Ver.  36,  37. — The  enciuiry  had  now  reveraed  its  character.  The 
lawyer  asked,  ver.  29,  who  was  the  neighbour  to  whom  support 
should  he  given.  Jesus  encLuires  who  was  the  neighbour — was  it 
the  man  who  exercised  or  who  refused  to  exercise  love  ?  Even  here, 
however,  lay  the  great  doctrine,  that  love  is  not  determined  by  its 
object,  but  has  inherently  in  itself  its  own  , standard.  Pure  love 
loves  even  an  enemy,  as  here  the  Samaritan  does  the  sufferer  who  is 
a  stranger,  and  one  who  from  difference  of  creed  might  have  ap- 
peared hostile.  The  acknowledgment,  therefore,  that  true  love 
dwelt  in  Hm,  involved  an  answer  to  the  question,  and  thus  it  only 
remained  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  admonition  noisi.  diwtug, 
do  likewise.  It  was  an  obvious  suggestion  to  trace  in  the  eompas- 
Bionate  conduct  of  the  Samaritan  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
Saviour's  work.  The  wounds  of  the  sick  (Is.  i.  6),  which  they  who 
sat  on  Moses'  seat  left  undressed,  he  whom  they  reviled  as  a  Sama^ 
ritan  (John  viii.  48)  bound  up  with  oil  and  wine.. 


§  5.  Maey  and  Martha. 

(Luke  X.  38-42.) 

The  following  little  narrative  presents  to  us  Jesns  in  Bethany, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  1).  That  Martha  and 
Mary  are  to  be  sought  for  nowhere  else  than  in  Bethany,  is  certain 
from  Gospel  history ;  in  this  passage  Martha  is  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  house  of  her  own  in  the  village.     Whether  she  was  a 
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widow,  or  lived  unmarried  with  her  sister  and  Lazarus  cannot  he 
determined.  [Her  siater  Mary  appears  from  John  xii.  1,  comp.  with 
Matth.  xxvi.  6 ;  Mark  xiv.  3,  to  have  been  married  to  Simon,  and 
irom  John  xii.  2 — ^where  Lazarus  is  among  the  invited  guests — to 
have  had  a  separate  household.]  The  evangelists  are  remarkahly 
sparing  in  their  historic  notices  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  them. 
They  confine  themselves  to  what  is  harely  necessary,  and  devote 
themselves  rather  to  the  delineation  of  their  spiritual  life.  Hence 
the  account  of  the  two  sisters  here  given,  marks  them,  though  in* 
few  touches,  so  strikingly  and  clearly,  that  they  are  often  chosen  as 
exemplars  of  the  peculiarities  of  two  distmct  religious  tendencies. 
We  find  in  Martha  the  type  of  a  life  busily  devoted  to  externals  ; 
in  Mary,  the  type  of  q^uiet  devotion  to  reUgion  as  the  one  thing 
needful.  To  a  certain  extent  both  elements  should  be  combined  in 
each  believer,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  are  different 
vocations,  and  many  are  better  fitted  for  busy  outward  labour  than  a 
life  of  contemplation,  although  the  most  active  must  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul  be  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  the  man  of  contemplation 
must  consecrate  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  God's  king- 
dom. Hence,  even  the  Saviour's  rebuke  to  Martha  (ver.  41)  is  no 
absolute  censure,  and  is  rather  occasioned  by  her  own  antecedent 
remark  (which  shews  that  she  had  mistaken  her  own  position  t«  well 
as  Mary's)  than  called  forth  by  her  conduct  itself.  Martha  serves,  as 
it  were,  only  as  a  foil  to  the  figure  of  Mary,  in  whom  appears  a  mind 
wholly  and  undividedly  given  up  to  Divine  influence.  She  is  another 
example  of  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  command  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty"  (x.  27).  The  Samaritan 
practised  it  actively,  Mary  passively, 

Ver,  38-40. — Probably  Jesus  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  family  at  Bethany  in  his  former  yearly 
journeys  to  the  festivals.  Mary  seats  herself  confidingly  at  his  feet 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  her  Lord  ;  Martha  busies  herself  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  outward  entertainment  for  the  beloved  guest. 
(We  are  to  view  the  sitting  at  the  feet  (napasadi^etv  napa  rovg  TT6dac;) 
as  denoting  merely  Mary's  staying  beside  Jesus,  and  certainly  in  an 
attitude  fitted  to  catch  his  instructive  and  life-awakening  words.) 
Martha  was  zealous  meanwhile  about  externals,  which  certainly 
were  necessary  in  part,  but  with  self-gratification  she  gave  herself 
up  entirely  to  them,  JLepia-ncMQai,  distrahi,  in  the  New  Testament 
occurs  only  here,  in  the  Old  Testament  frequently  ;  also  the  sub- 
stantive fTEpianaaiiS^  =  y^iv,  Eccles.  i,  13  ;  ii,  23,  26.  (Aiarnvta,  ser- 
vice, includes  here  all  domestic  services  in  which  Martha  lost  herself 
with  needless  bustle.)  From  this  satisfaction  in  her  own  occupa- 
tions arose  the  reproving  speech  directed  against  her  sister ;  perhaps 
conscience  was  aroused,  and  testified  that  Mary  had  more  of  Jesua 
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thm  ake.  But  as  lei  craving  for  heaTOuly  enjojmcEts  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  and  jure,  ske  suffered  herself  to  be  fettered  by 
external  activities,  whicl  in  reality  were  more  agreeable  to  her,  and 
out  of  tbis  state  of  mind  arose  ber  speech.  Jealous  of  Mary,  she 
wished  her  to  be  as  she  herself  was.  (The  verb  ™~»T.i»f.Oo»soe<», 
to  BwppoH,  to  help,  occurs  again  only  at  Rom.  viii.  26.) 

Ver.  41,  42. The  address  of  Jesus  to  Martha  refers  less  to 

household  a'ctivity  m  itself  (for  that  must  be  cared  for)  than  to  the 
state  of  mmd  in  which  she  went  about  it,  and  the  comparison  she 
instituted  in  tbis  respect  between  herself  and  Mary.  He  rebukes 
£rst  the  iitpipiv,  being  mnftd,  and  Tvppi(m,  leiug  trmhled  (the 
word  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  it  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  turhare),  that  is,  her  restless  spirit  of  action,  as  moved  by  the 
impulses  of  creature-affection  ;  and  he  next  contrasted  the  many 
tUngt  with  the  mt  thing,  along  with  the  intimation  thai  for  the 
sake  of  the  former  she  was  losing  the  latter,  while  yet  this  latter, 
not  the  former  (compare  on  Matth.  iii.  14,  15),  was  of  essential 
necessity'  feprfi-).  It  is  one  of  the  pecuKarities  of  the  Saviour's 
discourses,  that  they  often  in  few  words  say  all  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  everlastmg  truth,  in  some  special  view  of  it,  home  to  all  times 
and  circumstances.  Standing  at  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the 
spuitual  world,  he  without  violence  entwined  the  minutest  and  least 
important  circumstances  of  the  present  with  the  loftiest  eternal 
verities.  In  the  efforts  of  the  two  sisters  the  Lorf  brings  the 
nothingness  of  afl  love  and  care  for  the  creature,  into  close  com- 
parison with  care  for  what  is  everlasting.  The  one  thing  must  so 
be  laid  bold  of  by  the  soul,  that  no  strivmg  after  anything  else  may 
similarly  rouse  it ;  and  having  begun  with  one  thing  it  will  be  able 
to  deal  not  merely  with  many  thmge,  but  with  all  things  else— not 
in  such  a  way,  however,  that  these  shall  have  the  ascendancy  and 
take  captive  the  mind's  life,  but  that  it  shall  itself  bear  sway  and 
bring  every  act  into  harmony  with  the  highest  end  of  Hfe.  This 
pure  and  holy  eff6rt  after  the  one  and  the  Eternal  portion,  had 
Mary  chosen.  The  expressions  y^pi?,  part,  aUotmmt,  and  ^U^arn, 
ciosc,  mutually  determine  each  other's  meaning.  The  former  points 
to  the  election  of  grace,  the  latter  to  man's  free  determination  to 
embrace  it.  By  the  combination  of  the  two  (2  Pet.  i.  10)  spintuiJ 
life  is  rendered  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  thus  lays  hold 
of  the  gift  as  bis  own,  and  in  doing  so  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of 


*  The  clause  hvb^ 


wanting  in  Cod.  D,     Other  MSS,  read  iliy 


6Uyi 


fotfr.    Oa  these  readings  J,  D.  Miohaelis  foundB  hia  translation- 


le  such  idea. 


enough  for  ub.     Oertainly  the  reading  iHi/uv  seems  to  bo  grounded  on  some  sw 
The  common  text,  however,  is  sufficiently  established  by  critical  authoring,  a 
reference  of  the  passage  to  a  dish  of  food  is  altogether  excluded,  aa  well  by  the  ii  as  also 
by  the  subsequent  expression  dyaff^  i/Ipic- 
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loBS.  Without  ■  the  iiee  decision  of  his  will  to  embrace  it,  a  man 
may  lose  hie  calling  (Matth.  xxv.  29).  For  Martha,  the  thought 
thua  expressed  includes  also  this  warning,  to  care  for  the  one  thing 
first,  and  iu  that  way  to  make  her  calling  (which  certainly  was  a 
different  one  from  that  of  Mary)  equally  firm  and  imperishable. 


§  6,  DiEECTioNB  Eespeoting  Peayer. 

(Lake  sL  1-13.) 

The  indefinite  iv  rfe^  nvl,  in  a  certain  place,  shews  [that  Luke 
is  far  from  having  in  view  a  narrative  of  a  journey,  and  with  this  a 
series  of  events  regularly  succeeding  each  other  in  time  and  place]  ; 
h^  may,  therefore,  have  been  often  guided  in  his  arrangement  more 
by  the  connexion  of  the  matter  than  by  local  association. 

Ver.  1^.— As  to  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
compare  Matth.  vi.  9-13.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  here 
of  the  particular  form  it  bears  in  the  text  of  Luke,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  text  in  this  Gospel  has  been  interpolated 
from  the  more  lengthened  recension  of  Matthew.  First,  in  the 
address,  the  words  ^n&v  i  Iv  rolg  ohpavoig  are  undoubtedly  genuine 
in  Matthew,  but  Kke  the  entire  petition  yeiTjS^Tw  rh  MX^/id  oov  k.  t. 
X;  which  is  the  firmly  established  reading  of  Matthew,  they  are  in 
Luke  of  questionable^  authority.  The  same  thing  applies  also  to  the 
concluding  words  AUA  ftvaai  ^[lag  k.  t.  X.  It  is  true  that  by  these 
omissions  the  prayer  is  in  no  respect  rendered  specifically  different, 
for  the  yevrjdjJTU  k.  r.  A.  is  merely  a  further  carrying  out  of  the 
iXe^ru  mv  fj  0miXda,  in  the  same  way  that  the  AXla  pvaai  «.  t.  X. 
contains  a  filling  up  of  the  antecedent  idea  /lij  eheviyK^g  ■fifj.ag  eI^ 
■KEipaaiiov.  But  the  beautiful  harmony  which  the  prayer  exhibits  as 
given  by  Matthew  is  wanting  in  the  shorter  recension  of  Luke,  for 
the  first  half  of  it  (compare  on  Matth.  vi.  9),  comprising  only  two 
clauses,  is  disproportionately  curtailed.  The  recension  of  Matthew 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  the  original  form  of  the  prayer,  for 
what  is  peculiar  to  him  cannot  possibly  be  a  mere  amplification 
origmating  in  later  traditions  ;  that  of  Luke  on  the  other  hand  as 
an  abbreviated  form,  inasmuch  as  he  deals  in  a  similar  way  with 
several  of  those  passages  which  Matthew  has  included  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  (Compare  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.) 

Ver.  5-8.— To  the  prayer  thua  given,  there  are  fittingly  sub- 
joined admonitions  as  to  the  use  of  it.  Especially  is  persevering 
earnestness  of  supplication  urgently  enjoined.  In  the  first  verses 
this  is  done  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  in  the  last  (9-13)  by  figurative 
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expressions.  The  latter  verses  have  already  heen  explained  at 
Matth.  vii.  7,  set^. ;  the  parable  of  the  benighted  traveller  who  by 
continued  entreaty  prevaile  with  his  neighbour  and  causes  him  to 
fulfil  his  desire,  is  peculiar  to  Lute.  It  has  no  difficulties  beyond 
the  sin^e  circumstance,  that  as  appears  from  this  comparison,  the 
impure  motives  (the  dvatSeia)  as  well  of  the  suppliant  as  of  him 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  form  the  point  of  comparison 
for  ilh'strating  the  most  exalted  relations.  (Of  the  same  nature  ia- 
Luke  xviii.  1,  secL-,  which  passage  also  treats  of  prayer,  and  in  it 
God  is  compared  to  an  unjust  judge.)  But  first  as  respects  the 
importunity  {dvaiSeia)  of  the  suppliant,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  he  is  here  pleading  not  for  himself  hut  for  his  guest ;  his  press- 
ing importunate  petitions  acquire  thus  a  nobler  motive  ;  he  entreats 
bread  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  violate  the  holy  rites  of 
hospitahfcy.  From  the  man  who  yields  to  the  prayer,  we  cannot 
indeed  dissociate  an  unworthy  motive  ;  the  nobler  one  of  love  is  ex- 
pressly excluded,  and  he  grants  what  is  ^ked,  only  that  he  may 
get  rid  of  the  suppliant — and  yet  this  is  applied  to  God.  Here, 
however,  we  must  have  recourse  to  that  usage  in  regard  to  parables 
(compare  on  Matth.  ix.  16),  which  makes  the  comparison  express 
not  merely  the  positive  objective  truth,  but  modifies  it  to  meet  the 
subjective  position  of  him  for  whose  understanding  and  instruction 
it  is  designed.  Here  the  Saviour  places  himself  on  the  level  of  the 
man  who  knows  from  experience  that  God  often  delays  long  the  iul- 
filment  of  prayer,  delineating  him  directly  as  unrighteous  (see  on 
Luke  xviii.  1),  in  doing  which  he  merely  sets  forth  fully  the  impres- 
sion as  felt  in  such  circumstances  by  a  petitioner  weak  in  the  faith, 
and  he  adds  the  recLuisite  exhortations  according  to  this  impression. 
Thus  do  the  parables  constantly  appear  as  having  proceeded  from 
the  livehest  conception  of  man's  circumstances,  and  a  truthful  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  relations  adapting  themselves  immediately  to 
our  earthly  condition.  How  far  the  interpretation  of  individual 
traits  in  the  parable  (for  example  here  the  midnight  as  denoting  the 
time  of  deepest  internal  darkness  and  need)  should  he  carried,  must 
certainly  remain  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  parables  of  Jesus, 
however,  which  proceed  upon  powers  of  conception  so  rich,  it  should 
on  the  whole  he  maintained  as  a  rule  that  no  single  trait  is  Hghtly 
to  be  overlooked,  unless  in  adhering  to  it,  wo  do  obvious  violence  to 
the  similitude  as  a  whole. 
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